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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’ s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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The  total  conference  experience. 

May  17-20,  1984 

Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 


The  43rd  Annual  Conference  &  Exhibit  of  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association. 
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Any  recipe  for  wellness  calls  for  three  essential  ingredients:  a  sensible  lifestyle, 
exercise  and  nutrition — all  forms  of  preventive  medicine  that  contribute  to  a 
quality  of  life. 
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maintain  health,  but  can  also  improve  health  as  well.  This  month’s  cover  story, 
“They  Are  What  They  Eat,”  looks  at  nutrition  and  weight  control  and  explores 
some  corporate  solutions  to  nutrition  awareness  at  the  workplace. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


NESRA  Region  V 
Conference  Explores  The 
Hidden  Paycheck’ 

In  recognition  of  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  and  exhibit  of  the  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  northwestern  region,  Region 
V,  Minnesota  governor  Rudy  Perpich 
proclaimed  October  9  through  October 
15,  1983  “Employee  Recreation  and 
Services  Week.” 

For  the  conference,  “The  Hidden 
Paycheck,”  held  on  October  14  and  15, 
the  Minneapolis  Hilton  Inn  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  informational  and  ed¬ 
ucational  meeting  place  for  105  dele¬ 
gates  of  Region  V.  The  reason:  to 
uncover  information  on  the  benefits  of 
employee  recreation  and  services,  as 
well  as  share  ways  to  improve  pro¬ 
grams. 


Delegates  flocked  to  the  conference’s  exhibit  hall. 


Keynote  speaker  for  the  event  was 
John  Hillins,  Manager  of  U.S.  Com¬ 
pensation  and  Benefit  Planning  at  Hon¬ 
eywell  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  Hillins 
spoke  about  benefits  planning  and  how 
employee  services  and  recreation  could 
be  a  hidden  benefit  valuable  to  com¬ 
panies.  Hillins  played  key  roles  in 
Honeywell  studies  on  productivity  and 
management  incentives  and  said  that 
employee  services  and  recreation  is  one 
benefit  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  addition  to  the  keynote  address, 
a  variety  of  other  topics  were  explored 
on  day  one  of  the  conference:  discount 
programs  do’s  and  dont’s,  employee 
ticket  sales,  employee  fitness  pro¬ 
grams,  forming  an  employee  associa¬ 
tion,  and  recruiting,  training,  and  re¬ 
taining  volunteers. 

Following  Friday’s  educational  ses¬ 


sions,  the  exhibit  hall  opened  with  35 
NESRA  Associate  members  displaying 
and  passing  out  information  on  their 
programs.  The  rest  of  the  evening  in¬ 
cluded  horseracing,  followed  by  dinner 
with  entertainment  provided  by  the  3M 
Musicmakers. 

“The  Hidden  Paycheck”  didn’t  end 
there,  however.  Day  two  provided  two 


more  outstanding  presentations  on  li¬ 
ability  and  time  management.  The  con¬ 
ference  closed  with  door  prize  draw¬ 
ings. 

The  Region  V  conference  attracted 
many  first-timers  who,  like  current 
members,  discovered  a  whole  new 
spectrum  of  ideas  for  their  programs. 


(continued  on  following  page) 


A  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 
WORK  CYCLE! 

Your  employees  can  increase  productivity  by  being 
in  better  physical  condition  through  the  magic  of 

CYCLE  VISION  TOURS. 

CYCLE  VISION  TOURS,  Inc.  brings  you  the  most  effective  way 
to  utilize  valuable  space  for  an  employee  fitness  program. 

A  stationary,  exercise-bike  and  a  video  fitness  program  can 
enjoyably  motivate  employees  to  cycle  their  way  to  their  target 
heart  rate.  This  self-directing  and  self-timing  program  makes 
keeping  in  shape  fun  and  realistic.  Each  CYCLE  VISION  TOUR 
is  broken  into  FIVE  20-minute  exercise  tours  for  a  total  of  one 
hour  and  40  minutes,  with  music  background. 

COST  EFFECTIVE  FITNESS 

This  encourages  fitness  and  rewards  the  active  viewer  with 
positive  aerobic  benefits.  Developed  by  a  Medical  Doctor,  it 
is  one  of  the  safest  methods  to  build  stamina,  and  allows  the 
viewer  to  tour  America's  National  Parks.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  stationary  bicycle,  color  TV  and  any  VCR. 

For  your  introductory  tape  of  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK  send  $69.95.  Receive  a  full  explanation  in  the  form  of 
an  easy  to  follow  booklet  which  tells  how  to  find  your  TARGET 
HEART  RATE,  how  to  limber  up,  and  use  the  tapes. 


For  VISA  and 
MASTERCARD 

orders  CALL 
TOLL-FREE 
1-800-527-2525  for 

your  videotape. 
Allow  4  to  6  weeks 
delivery,  add  $3.50 
postage/handling. 


Please  specify 
either  BETA  or 
VHS  format.  For 
further  information 
write  to 
CYCLE  VISION 
TOURS,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  35759,  Sta.  D 
Albuquerque,  NM  87176 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


1984  NESRA  Board 
Meets  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 

Planning  the  development  of  contin¬ 
uing  education  programs,  a  national 
speakers’  bureau,  a  workers’  compen¬ 
sation  model  bill  and  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  services,  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association’s 
1984  board  of  directors  met  at  the  Beach 
Club  Hotel  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
January  25-27. 

Among  the  board  members  present 
at  the  meeting  were  the  newly-elected 
national  officers:  Leroy  Hollins,  pres¬ 
ident-elect  and  recreation  program  di¬ 
rector  for  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
in  Denver;  Dick  Brown,  vice  president 
of  fitness  and  health  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Texas  Instruments’  Texins  As¬ 
sociation  in  Dallas;  Robert  Crunstedt, 
vice  president  of  member  services  and 
manager  of  recreation  services  for 
Honeywell,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis;  and 
Irene  Heavey,  vice  president  of  mem¬ 
bership  development  and  manager  of 


As  good  as  the  best. 
Better  than  the  rest. 


For  the  best  in  racquetball — rac¬ 
quets,  gloves,  eyeguards,  balls — 
plus  a  25%  discount  off  list  price, 
write  to: 


Centrum  Enterprises,  Inc. 
4555-15  Groves  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43232 
614-868-8511 


employee  benefits  and  services  at  Sperry 
Computer  Systems  in  McLean,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

At  the  January  meeting,  NESRA 
board  members  also  set  strategies  for 
the  development  of  two  ad-hoc  com¬ 
mittees,  one  to  address  the  needs  of 
volunteers  in  the  NESRA  membership 
and  another  to  study  the  association’s 
long  range  plans;  a  direct-mail  mar¬ 
keting  effort  to  increase  membership; 
a  publicity  campaign  to  get  NESRA ’s 
message  in  related  publications;  and  an 
effective  communication  network  be¬ 
tween  regional  directors  and  NESRA 
chapters. 

Business  Turning 
to  PPO  Option 

Businesses  looking  for  ways  to  cut 
health  care  spending  are  turning  to  pre¬ 
ferred  provider  organizations  or  PPOs 
for  an  answer.  According  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Council  of  Southern  California 


Waclt 


HOTEL 


CENTRLM 

ENTERPRISES,  INC. 


Special  Industrial  Rates 

Catering  to  individual,  couple 
and  family  vacationers. 

Please  write  for  information. 

Jack  Lindeman 
3100  North  Ocean  Boulevard 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 
Area  Code  305  -  564-8502 

Our  Own  Private  Beach 


(HCSC),  in  California  alone,  more  than 
60  PPOs  are  in  development. 

A  PPO  is  a  group  of  physicians  and/ 
or  hospitals  contracting  with  busi¬ 
nesses,  insurance  carriers  or  other  groups 
such  as  union  trust  funds  to  provide 
health  care  services  at  a  predetermined 
or  discounted  rate — usually  15  to  20 
percent  less.  Once  contracts  are  final¬ 
ized,  employers  can  offer  their  em¬ 
ployees  a  new  health  plan  with  reduced 
out-of-pocket  payments  in  exchange  for 
utilization  of  PPO-designated  doctors 
and  hospitals. 

According  to  John  Edelston,  HCSC 
director  of  management  and  technical 
services,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  choose  between  PPOs,  espe¬ 
cially  since  they  are  just  developing. 
“Companies  have  a  great  incentive  to 
jump  into  PPO  contracting,’’  says 
Edelston.  “But  just  as  PPOs  promise 
some  relief  from  spiralling  health  care 
costs,  so  do  they  require  the  need  for 
employee  benefits  managers  to  be  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  advan¬ 
tages  of  entering  into  the  contracting 
process.’’  But  just  as  with  other  health 
care  delivery  systems,  certain  guide¬ 
lines  are  available.  Edelston  suggests 
the  following  10  tips  to  choosing  a  PPO: 

•  Consider  your  company’s  size  and 
number  of  employees  to  identify  whether 
a  PPO  is  right  for  you.  One  consider¬ 
ation  is  weighing  the  added  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  a  PPO  plan  in  addition  to 
your  current  fee-for-service  and/or  health 
maintenance  organization  employee 
offerings. 

•  Choose  a  PPO  plan  with  geo¬ 
graphically  convenient  hospitals  and 
physicians.  If  employees  have  to  travel 
long  distances  to  use  a  provider,  you’ll 
lose  employee  participation,  money  and 
time. 

•  Watch  for  wide  area  PPOs  if  you 
have  facilities  in  more  than  one  loca¬ 
tion.  Realize  that  insurance  carriers,  as 
well  as  independently-established  PPOs, 
are  developing  the  necessary  resources 
and  capabilities  to  affiliate  with  other 
established  PPOs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

•  Compare  your  current  health  ben¬ 
efits  package’s  scope  of  medical  ser¬ 
vices  to  those  services  being  offered  in 
the  PPO  plan. 
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•  Identify  what  coverage  benefits  will 
be  offered  to  your  employees  under  the 
contract  as  an  incentive  to  participate 
in  the  PPO.  And  if  you  opt  to  include 
a  PPO  in  your  benefits  package,  be  sure 
to  monitor  your  employees’  acceptance 
of  the  new  program.  There  isn’t  going 
to  be  much  cost  savings  if  your  em¬ 
ployees  do  not  choose  to  participate. 

•  Determine  what  built-in  safe¬ 
guards  exist  to  assure  long-term  cost 
effectiveness  through  constant  claims 
review  by  the  PPO,  a  private  sector 
claims  reviewer,  or  a  hospital-con¬ 
tracted  reviewer  that  reports  to  the 
medical  staff’s  utilization  review  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  the  many  private  in¬ 
demnity  companies  offering  PPOs, 
hospitals,  physicians  and  entrepreneurs 
are  also  offering  PPO  plans.  If  your 
company  is  looking  into  this  option, 
the  following  additional  points  should 
be  considered: 

•  Request  that  the  PPO  provide  doc¬ 
umentation  of  its  financial  viability  and 


ask  for  a  list  of  contracted  health  care 
providers. 

•  Check  the  PPO’s  previous  expe¬ 
rience  with  claims  processing,  claims 
payment  and  actuarial  expertise. 

•  Ask  if  the  PPO  has  liability/mal¬ 
practice  insurance  to  cover  you  in  the 
event  of  an  adverse  court  judgment  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  policyholder’s  suit. 

•  Be  aware  of  “suede  shoe’’  entre¬ 
preneurial  salespeople  offering  PPOs 
at  low  prices,  but  not  much  else.  Ask 
for  a  list  of  references  from  other  com¬ 
panies  that  have  contracted  for  their 
services.  Also  ask  whether  the  PPO  is 
registered  with  a  regulatory  agency 
(e.g.,  Department  of  Insurance  or  De¬ 
partment  of  Corporations).  Then  check 
with  the  agency  to  assure  proper  licen¬ 
sure  and  determine  if  there  are  any 
complaints  on  record. 

Staff  Reductions  Up, 

Job  Changes  Down 

Reflecting  the  recession,  more  em¬ 


ployees  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  were 
let  go  because  of  staff  reductions  in 
1982,  while  fewer  employees  volun¬ 
tarily  left  their  jobs  to  take  other  po¬ 
sitions  than  in  past  years,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Management  Society. 

The  AMS  Office  Turnover  Survey, 
which  included  2,274  organizations 
employing  372,482  people,  found  the 
overall  turnover  rate  for  1982  was  15 
percent,  slightly  down  from  the  17  per¬ 
cent  reported  in  the  last  biennial  survey 
conducted  in  1980.  However,  of  the 
companies  surveyed  in  1982,  15  per¬ 
cent  of  their  terminations  were  due  to 
staff  reductions,  compared  to  four  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1980  survey.  Also,  while 
the  main  reason  most  people  left  their 
jobs  in  both  1982  and  1980  was  to  take 
another  job,  in  1982,  11  percent  fewer 
left  for  another  job  than  in  1980,  when 
the  rate  was  33  percent. 

Looking  at  turnover  figures  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis  for  the  U.S.,  the  Western 
(continued  on  following  page) 


FLAGHOUSE  NESRA  SPECIAL 

From  our  catalog  of  3,000  + 

Sports  &  Recreation  Products 

THE  ACCUSPLIT 
“OFFICIAL’S” 

WRIST  WATCH 

Many  outstanding  features; 

Dual  display;  elapsed  time; 
alarm;  day/date;  count¬ 
down  to  zero.  A  profes¬ 
sional  referee’s  instrument. 

Plus  all  the  functions  of  a 
top-quality  digital  watch. 

Regular  S34£tT 
For  NESRA  Members,  reduced  to  $29.50  (plus  $f  .50  postage 
per  order.)  Limit  3  per  customer!  The  FLAGHOUSE  Total 
Sports,  Fitness  &  Recreation  Catalog  (152  pgs.)  sent  free  with 
your  order. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  return  to: 

Flaghouse ,  18  W.  18  St.,  Dept  SP,  NY,  NY  10011 


Send  me _ Accusplit  “Official’s”  Watches  @  $29.50 

each  plus  $1.50  postage  per  order.  Total  $  _ _ _ 

My  check  is  enclosed. 

Please  bill  my  □  VISA  or  □  MasterCard. 

a/c - exp. _ 

Signa. _ _ 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

□  Please  send  me  only  the  Total  Sports,  Fitness  & 
Recreation  Catalog.  I've  enclosed  $1.00. 

Flaghouse,  18  W.  18  St.,  Dept  SP,  NY,  NY  10011 


Yes!  We  Can  Supply  What  You  Need! 

As  national  wholesale  suppliers  for 
states,  cities,  towns,  parks,  resorts, 
camps,  schools  and  churches,  we 
sell  over  500,000  different  items. 

New  England  Camp  &  School  Supply  is  a  unique 
company  capable  of  providing  almost  every  item  your 
organization  will  need.  We  ship  directly,  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A.,  from  the  manufacturer  to  you  and  eliminate  all 
handling,  warehousing  and  other  necessary  distribution 
costs.  This  could  mean  savings  for  your  organization  of 
up  to  40%  for  the  thousands  of  items  we  carry. 

Order  Line  1-800-343-0210 

•  Athletic  Supplies  &  Equipment  tSe 

•  Early  Childhood  Playground 

Equipment  W 

•  Office  Files,  Furniture  &  Supplies 

•  Kitchen  Supplies  &  Equipment  v  /  y 

•  Playground  Equipment 

•  Custodial  Supplies 

•  Arts/Crafts 

•  Sailboats 

•  Classroom  Furniture 

•  Educational  Supplies 

•  Computers,  Supplies 

•  Sporting  Goods 

•  Beds 

•  Tents 

•  Lockers 

•  Pool  Supplies 

•  Rowboats/Canoes  - 

Name _ Position _ 

Address _ 

City _ St - Zip. 

Phone  No _ 

D  Please  forward  free  catalogs 
Please  place  us  on  your  bid  lists. _ 
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part  of  the  country,  including  Colorado 
and  westward,  had  the  highest  turnover 
rate  in  1982,  whereas  the  West  Central 
region,  encompassing  WI,  MN,  IA, 
MO,  KS,  NE,  SD,  ND  had  the  lowest 
rate,  as  shown  on  the  following  table. 

In  1982,  as  in  the  last  survey,  more 
employees  left  companies  employing 
one  to  25  and  the  least  number  left  large 
companies  of  over  5,000  employees. 

Employees  with  five  or  fewer  years 
of  service  accounted  for  73  percent  of 
the  office  turnover  in  1982,  down  a  few 
percentage  points  from  1980.  While  the 
turnover  rate  for  hourly  employees  in 
1982  was,  at  18  percent,  not  quite  dou¬ 


ble  the  rate  for  salary  employees,  in 
the  past  three  surveys  the  rate  for  non¬ 
exempt  employees  was  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  that  for  exempt  employees. 

Stage  is  Set  for  Steady 
U.S.  Economic  Growth 

Moderated  inflation  and  interest  rates, 
improved  productivity,  pent-up  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  and  a  never-ending  wave 
of  new  labor-saving  technology  will  play 
key  roles  in  continued  economic  prog¬ 
ress.  In  a  new  report,  U.S.  Economic 
Outlook,  Predicasts,  The  Cleveland- 
based  business  information  and  re- 


U.S.  Employee  Turnover  by  Region 


1982 

1980 

West  Central 

13% 

18% 

East 

15% 

16% 

East  Central 

15% 

16% 

South 

15% 

16% 

West 

16% 

23% 

In  Canada,  the 

overall  turnover  rate  was  14  percent  in 

1982  compared  to  17 

percent  in  1980. 
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THE  MILFORD  PLAZA 

THE  LULLABUY  OF  BROADWAY 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

•  1310  Brand  New  Rooms 

•  Color  TV,  AM/FM  radio,  movies, 
individually  controlled  heating  and  A/C  in 
every  room. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCITING  DINING  FROM 

KIPPY  WITH  LOVE 

•  Kippy’s  44 — for  lunch  and  dinner. 

•  The  Stage  Door  Canteen — for  lunch, 
dinner  and  after  theatre  snacks. 

•  Our  Lobby  Cocktail  lounge  and  Stage 
Door  Canteen  bar  have  live 
entertainment  nightly. 

SUPERB  LOCATION: 

•  The  Milford  Plaza  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district,  within  blocks  of 
New  York's  major  sightseeing, 
restaurants,  and  shopping  areas. 

•  Easy  access  to  public  transportation. 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 

For  additional  information,  complete  & 
return  the  coupon  below  to  Ms.  Jody 
Greenberg,  Sales  Manager. 

P - - - - - 1 


I................! 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA:  270  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Call  toll  free  (800)  522-6449.  ^ ^  Out  of  state  call  (800)  221-2690. 


U^fofd^piaza 


NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 


search  firm,  forecasts  a  5  percent  an¬ 
nual  expansion  in  real  economic  growth 
for  1984  and,  through  the  mid-1990’s, 
average  annual  gains  running  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  3.5  percent. 

Although  economic  indicators  sug¬ 
gest  that  steady  long-term  growth  can 
be  sustained,  1984  will  still  witness  a 
projected  8.3  percent  unemployment 
rate  and,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  de¬ 
flator,  a  5.1  percent  inflation  rate. 
Growth  in  the  labor  pool  due  to  the 
baby  boom  of  the  1950s,  coupled  with 
the  many  cost-cutting  labor  practices 
adopted  during  the  recession,  will  cause 
an  expansion  in  the  workforce  that  the 
economy  cannot  readily  absorb,  says 
Predicasts. 

However,  demographic  factors  will 
alleviate  this  situation  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  when  unemployment  will  re¬ 
turn  to  a  more  acceptable  5  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  inflation  will  also 
accelerate  and  recess  as  aggregate  sav¬ 
ings  slowly  increase,  lowering  the  cost 
of  capital  funds  and  credit.  According 
to  T.  Kevin  Swift,  Predicasts’  Chief 
Economist  and  Director  of  Research, 
interest  rates  are  expected  to  fall  from 
today’s  abnormally  high  6  percent  to 
2.5  percent  by  the  early  1990s, 

Further  short-term  economic  expan¬ 
sion  will  rest  heavily  on  the  spending 
patterns  of  consumers,  who  generate 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  GNP.  Today’s 
cautiously  optimistic  employment  pic¬ 
ture,  lower  personal  income  taxes,  and 
greater  disposable  income  will  boost 
consumer  spending  up  9.7  percent 
through  1984,  from  an  estimated  $2.18 
trillion  in  1983  to  $2.39  trillion. 

Durable  goods  will  absorb  a  large 
portion  of  this  increase,  recording  one 
of  the  highest  gains  since  1977.  Stable 
prices  will  keep  consumer  spending  on 
nondurables  such  as  gas  and  fuel  oil  to 
a  minimum,  but  food  and  service  ex¬ 
penditures  will  continue  to  accelerate. 

Over  the  long-term,  private  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  influenced  by  more 
leisure  time,  a  slowly  growing,  matur¬ 
ing  population  and  the  saturation  of  du¬ 
rable  goods  markets.  By  the  mid-1990s, 
services  (such  as  childcare,  personal, 
medical  and,  especially,  recreation)  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  mar¬ 
ket  segment  as  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
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microprocessor-based  technology  brings 
the  electronic  home  of  the  future  into 
a  growing  number  of  U.S .  households. 

Vanpool  Popularity 
Slow  but  Steady 

Vanpools’  popularity  slows  at  some 
firms  but  zooms  at  others. 

Commuter  vanpools,  run  by  com¬ 
panies  and  paid  for  by  employees,  have 
been  hurt  by  cheaper  gasoline  and  lay¬ 
offs,  reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Allied  Corporation  says  vanpool  use 
there  has  declined  since  1982.  Vanpool 
usage  at  Texas  Instruments  has  fallen 
10  percent  since  1980;  70  vans  now 
serve  less  than  10  percent  of  its  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Dallas  workers.  Minnesota 
Mining  operates  120  vanpools,  down 
from  150  four  years  ago. 

To  aid  3M  staffers  with  odd  work 
hours,  the  company  offers  custom  fares 
and  special  vanpool  schedules.  Ford 
Motor,  Manville  and  other  concerns  say 
vanpooling  interest  continues  to  grow 
despite  the  gasoline  glut.  Union  Car¬ 
bide  finds  a  vanpool  program  helped 
retain  workers  when  it  moved  to  Dan¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  from  New  York. 
About  18  percent  of  its  3,000  Danbury 
employees  use  it. 

Vanpools  doubled  every  two  years 
from  1973  to  1981;  since  then,  a  trade 
group  estimates,  the  number  has  grown 
to  20,000  from  15,000. 

Meeting  the 
Emerging  Workforce 

Will  companies  find  new  business 
opportunities  by  serving  the  growing 
population  of  persons  over  60  years  of 
age? 

Researchers  at  Battelle’s  Columbus 
Division  believe  so,  and  have  begun  to 
study  to  identify  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  companies  can  offer  the  over-60 
market.  The  study  also  will  project 
market  potential  in  four  key  areas 
through  1955  and  determine  emerging 
purchasing  patterns  by  persons  in  that 
age  group. 

Growth  in  this  segment  will  be  driven 
by  combined  market  and  technology 
factors,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Cobb,  who  heads  Battelle’s  study  team. 

“The  number  of  persons  60  years  of 


age  or  older  is  expected  to  increase  from 
35.6  million  in  1980  to  42  million  in 
the  year  2000,”  he  says.  “These  in¬ 
dividuals  will  have  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  because  they  will  be  health¬ 
ier,  more  active,  and  more  affluent  than 
ever  before.  In  addition,  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  high  technologies  will  make  it 
possible  to  create  new  products  that  can 


better  serve  this  segment.” 

In  the  study,  Batelle  is  identifying 
opportunities  in  four  key  areas:  health 
and  medical  products  and  services, 
communication  and  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts,  consumer,  housing,  and  food 
products  and  recreation  and  leisure 
products  and  services.  ^ 


|<$how  Them  You  Care-the  EASY  Way! 

Our  FREE  Benefit  Program  lets  you  offer  employees 
a  big  40%  DISCOUNT  on  all  of  their  printed  stationery 
needs.  And,  it  practically  runs  itself! 


Wedding  Invitations 
Personal  Stationery 
Announcements 
Christmas  Cards 

Personalized  Wedding  Accessories  and  Gifts 


No  investment.  No  minimums.  Little  supervision! 

Just  display  our  FREE  albums.  We  provide  ordering 
packets  and  promotional  aids.  Employees  deal  directly 
with  us.  We  ship  to  their  homes  and  collect  payment. 

All  items  guaranteed. 

CALL  Toll-Free  800-323-2718  (In  Illinois  312-458-3192) 

Ask  about  our  NEW  mail  order  catalog! 


SERVICES,  Inc. 


MAIL  TO: 

Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc./P. O.  Box  248/Bedford  Park,  IL  60499 

Yes!  I  am  interested  in  your  program. 

Please  contact  me. 


Company  Name 
Your  Name  _ 


Number  of  Employees 

Address  _ 

City  _ 


State 


.  Zip 
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CONFERENCE  UPDATE 


Key  Speakers  Slated  for  1984  NESRA  Conference 


“The  most  reliable  way  to  anticipate 
the  future  is  by  understanding  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  says  John  Naisbitt,  author  of  the 
best-seller,  Megatrends.  Embracing  that 
philosophy,  employee  services  and 
recreation  managers  will  convene  for 


Craig  Finney,  Ph.D. 


Julian  M.  Whitaker,  M.D. 


the  National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association’s  43rd  Annual 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  May  17-20, 
1984  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  ana 
Conference  Center  in  Breckenridge, 
Colorado  to  better  understand  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation,  with  a  careful  eye  on  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

At  the  1984  conference,  delegates 
will  learn  more  about  corporate  fitness 
programs,  programming  space,  the 
psychology  of  sports  and  safety  in  em¬ 
ployee  recreation.  They  will  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  hands-on  computer  train¬ 
ing  workshop,  a  strategy  and  chapter 
idea  exchange  with  their  peers  and  a 
program  evaluation  seminar. 

Opening  NESRA’ s  43rd  annual  event 
is  Michael  H.  Annison,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Naisbitt  Group  whose 
research  was  the  basis  for  Megatrends 
and  current  president  of  the  Westrend 
Group,  a  business  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  monitoring  social,  economic 
and  political  change.  In  his  conference 
session,  “Meeting  the  Recreation  Needs 
of  Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s  Work¬ 
force,”  Annison  will  address  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  trends  that  directly  affect 
employee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agement.  Specifically,  he  will  discuss 
the  move  from  an  industrial-based  to 
an  information-based  society,  the  move 
from  centralization  to  decentralization, 
the  shift  from  representative  democ¬ 
racy  to  participatory  democracy  and  a 
new  emphasis  on  leisure  to  balance  the 
constant  use  of  mental  energy  at  work. 

Also  addressing  the  NESRA  dele¬ 
gation  is  Julian  M.  Whitaker,  M.D., 
founder  and  director  of  The  National 
Heart  and  Diabetes  Treatment  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  in  Huntington  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dr.  Whitaker,  whose  medical 
practice  specializes  in  diet  and  exercise 
treatment  of  heart  disease  and  diabetes, 
will  speak  on  nutrition  and  healthy  life¬ 
styles. 

The  low-fat  diet  and  exercise  pro¬ 


gram  used  by  Whitaker’s  Institute  and 
incorporated  into  the  PM  Magazine  Diet, 
aired  on  national  television,  is  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  bypass  surgery  and  has  re¬ 
stored  the  health  of  nearly  100  of  his 
patients.  “One  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
affluent  lifestyle  that  we  all  enjoy  is  its 
sudden  and  irrevocable  termination  early 
in  life  by  a  fatal  heart  attack,”  Whit¬ 
aker  contends.  “To  live  in  the  United 
States  and  continue  eating  eggs,  meat, 
cheese  and  other  high-fat,  high-cho¬ 
lesterol  foods  almost  insures  some  form 
of  heart  disease  by  age  65.” 

Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.  is  another  con¬ 
ference  speaker  calling  for  more  pro¬ 
ductive  lifestyles.  In  his  session,  “The 
Impact  of  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  on  Productivity,”  Finney  will 
present  research  conducted  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University/Northridge  that 
supports  the  belief  that  recreation  can 
be  used  as  a  mechanism  to  reduce  stress 
within  work  environments,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  workers’  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  An  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies,  Finney’s  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  provides  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  profession  with  the  empiri¬ 
cal  support  it  needs  to  verify  that  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  positively  affects 
productivity  in  the  workplace. 

Management  advice  for  employee 
services  and  recreation  professionals 
and  volunteers  will  be  provided  by  con¬ 
ference  speaker  William  T.  Brooks,  vice 
president  of  the  Time  Management 
Center  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Last  year, 
Brooks  gave  the  NESRA  delegation  a 
condensed  course  in  time  management 
in  the  session,  “The  Six  P’s  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Productivity.”  This  year,  he  will 
focus  on  individual  work  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  and  inform  attendees  on  how  to 
capitalize  on  their  unique  strengths  and 
interact  more  effectively  with  others  in 
the  conference  session,  “Understand¬ 
ing  Yourself  to  Energize  Personal  Per¬ 
formance.” 
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American  Airlines — Your  Official  Carrier  For 


May  17-20, 1984 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 


43rd  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit 
“Prospecting  for  Knowledge” 


Carla  Green/ Reservations  Agt 


All  it  takes  is  one  call  to  as  special  meal  selection,  pre-reserved  the  same  great  service  from  the  time 

American’s  special  Meeting  Services  seating  and  car  rental  reservations.  you  make  your  reservation  until  you 

Desk  and  your  convention  travel  wor-  And  distribute  your  tickets  directly  to  arrive  at  your  destination.  Because 

ries  are  over.  We’ll  confirm  your  flight  you  or  through  your  Travel  Agent.  making  business  travel  a  pleasure  is 

reservations.  Tell  you  how  to  qualify  Let  us  show  you  what  our  best  one  of  the  things  we  do  best.  Call  toda 

for  American’s  money-saving  fares.  means  to  the  convention  traveler.  Call  toll-free  (800)  433-1790;  in  Texas, 
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CONFERENCE  TAPES  AVAILABLE 

Expand  pour  professional  reference  library 
with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions 
of  NESRA’s  42nd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit. 

“Building  for  Excellence” 

Complete  the  order  form  below  and  return  with  your  check  or  money  order  for  $800  per  tape  to: 
Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas,  Arlington  Heights,  1L  60004 

(CLIP  HERE) 

Place  check  (y)  next  to  each  tape  you  wish  to  order. 


•  “ DEVELOPING  PEAK  PERFORMANCE— BUILDING  FOR 
EXCELLENCE ” — Charles  A.  Garfield,  Ph.D.,  Psycholgist,  Edu¬ 
cator,  Writer,  presents  a  comprehensive  program  for  achieving 
and  maintaining  optimal  performance  and  productivity. 

•  “SIX  P’S  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY" — William  T. 
Brooks,  Vice  President,  Time  Management  Center,  enlightens 
listeners  to  the  six  P’s  of  productivity — Purpose,  Patterns,  Plans, 
Parasites,  Performance  and  Persistence. 

•  “I  OWE  MY  SOUL  TO  THE  COMPANY  STORE”— Randy 
Schools,  CESRA,  General  Manager,  Recreation  and  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  provides  assistance  in 
developing  goals,  objectives  and  procedures  while  appealing  to 
today’s  consumer  through  a  company  store. 

•  “PROBLEM  SOLVING  STRATEGIES  FOR  EMPLOYEE  SER¬ 
VICES  AND  RECREATION  PERSONNEL”— Linda  Hartsock, 
Ph.D.,  President,  Hartsock  Associates,  discusses  how  situations 
become  problems,  input  overload,  decision-making  models  and 
strategies  for  coping  with  on-the-job  problems. 

•  “VOLUNTEERS— THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  PROGRAMS”— 
A  panel  discussion  that  explores  how  every  successful  employee 
services  and  recreation  program  relies  on  the  use  of  volunteers. 
This  session  addresses  ways  to  motivate,  work  with  and  reward 
the  volunteer. 

•  " CHAPTER  DEVELOPMENT:  WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU?”— 
Michael  T.  Brown,  CESRA,  Director  of  Marketing,  NESRA,  ex¬ 
plains  how  to  start  a  NESRA  Chapter.  Information  is  presented 
regarding  bylaws,  dues,  organizational  structure  and  benefits  of 
chapter  affiliation. 

•  “ PERSONAL  AND  CORPORATE  WELLNESS”— Donald  B. 
Levitt,  Ph.D.,  Stress  Management  and  Performance  Enhance¬ 
ment  consultant,  aims  to  increase  awareness  on  the  concept  of 
total  wellness — including  psychological,  vocational,  avocational, 
social,  educational  and  spiritual  health. 

•  “PRE-RETIREMENT  PROGRAMMING— CREATING  YOUR 
FUTURE  NOW” — Stanley  and  Verna  Hayes,  Life  Design  Asso¬ 
ciates,  present  a  profile  on  pre-retirement  education,  training,  and 
counseling.  Topics  include:  background  information  for  retire¬ 
ment  programs,  types  of  programs,  typical  costs  incurred  and 
achieving  an  effective  program. 

•  “EMPLOYEE  FITNESS  PROGRAMS— WHERE  DO  I  BE¬ 
GIN?” — John  Bickley,  Director  of  Fitness  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  YMCA  of  Columbus,  supplies  answers  to  the  often-asked 
questions:  “How  much  will  it  cost?”,  “Where  do  I  start?”  and 
“How  do  I  justify  a  program?” 

•  “PLANNING  FOR  A  CAREER  IN  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND 
RECREATION”  (student  session) — John  Rath,  Manager  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Fitness  Programs,  Frito  Lay,  Inc.,  explains  how  a  student 
can  gain  practical  experience  through  internship  programs  pro¬ 
vided  by  businesses  and  industries  and  explores  the  facts  about 
the  field  of  employee  services  and  recreation. 


•  “HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  AND  EMPLOYEE 
SERVICES— MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  TODAY’S  WORK¬ 
FORCE” — Ray  Walsh,  Consultant,  Human  Resources  Concepts, 
Inc.,  highlights  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  role  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  managing  today’s — and  to¬ 
morrow’s — employees. 

•  “AN  EMPLOYEE  PROGRAM  THAT  MAKES  A  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE” — Elaine  Clark,  Employee  Assistance  Counselor,  River¬ 
side  Methodist  Hospital,  discusses  how  Employee  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams  are  becoming  more  common  as  employers  realize  the  part 
they  can  play  in  helping  employees  deal  with  personal  problems. 

•  “CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH:  WELLNESS  PROGRAMS 
IN  INDUSTRY— ARE  THESE  PROGRAMS  REALLY  GOING 
TO  MAKE  IT?” — Beverly  Ware,  Ph.D.,  Health  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  Coordinator,  Ford  Motor  Company,  addresses  issues  in 
the  implementation  and  management  of  health  and  wellness  pro¬ 
grams  within  an  organization.  Among  the  issues  examined  are 
program  definitions  and  operations,  the  relationship  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  existing  company  activities  and  benefits — for  employees 
as  well  as  management. 

•  “SPORTS  PROGRAMMING” — Jim  Battersby,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Lockheed  Employee  Recreation  Club,  provides  a  look  at 
facility  resources,  scheduling  techniques,  risk  prevention  and  first 
aid  administration  in  the  corporate  sports  program. 

•  “ COMPANY-SPONSORED  DAY  CARE:  EASING  THE  MINDS 
OF  EMPLOYED  PARENTS” — Marilyn  Soloman.  Vice  President 
of  Marketing  and  Research  Development,  ECLC  Learning  Cen¬ 
ters,  Inc.,  explains  how  company-sponsored  day  care  solves  the 
problem  of  finding  proper  care  for  children  of  working  parents. 

•  “ THE  ART  OF  NEGOTIATION”— Dorn  Bucca,  CPM,  CESRL, 
Corporate  Director  of  Purchases,  Jamesbury  Corporation,  dis¬ 
cusses  how  administrators  can  gain  the  upper  hand  in  negotiating 
business  transactions  through  the  use  of  strategic  negotiation. 

•  “PUTTING  HIGH-TECH  INTO  YOUR  RECREATION  PRO¬ 
GRAMMING” — Becky  Serey,  Manager,  Micro-Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Group,  Ohio  State  University,  gives  an  in-depth  look  at  how 
computers  can  enhance  the  administration  of  a  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  with  employee  surveys,  tournament  scheduling,  item  sales 
and  financial  planning. 
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In  American  corporations,  physical 
fitness  and  wellness  is  becoming  a 
way  of  life.  The  beneficial  effects  for 
both  employees  and  the  company  are 
well-known  and  documented. 

Within  the  past  few  years  many  cor¬ 
porations  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  elaborate  facilities  to  encourage  their 
employees  to  become  physically  fit  and 
healthy.  While  expensive  facilities  that 
include  a  full  complement  of  exercise 
apparatus,  showers,  locker/changing 
rooms  and  trained  staff  encourage  many 
to  take  an  active  role  in  maintaining 
good  health,  such  a  steep  investment 
is  not  always  necessary  to  provide  em¬ 
ployees  a  viable  and  productive  fitness 
and  wellness  program. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Lockheed  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Company  in  Burbank,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  offered  employees  a  well- 
rounded  fitness  and  wellness  program 
without  fitness  facilities.  Week  after 
week  nearly  200  men  and  women  con¬ 
dition  in  one  of  six  fitness  and  wellness 
classes  offered  through  the  Lockheed 
Employees’  Recreation  Club.  These 
classes,  conducted  in  an  area  much 
smaller  than  most  company  cafeterias, 
are  designed  to  meet  the  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  physical  fitness  and  educate 
employees  in  the  areas  of  stress  man¬ 
agement,  nutrition  and  other  healthful 
lifestyle  practices. 


ondly,  each  individual  progresses  at  their 
own  pace  through  a  series  of  mild-static 
stretches,  aerobics  and  time-circuit  ex¬ 
ercises.  Finally,  participants  receive  a 
variety  of  handouts  and  hear  discus¬ 
sions  on  fitness,  nutrition,  stress,  and 
other  health  issues,  designed  to  help 
each  person  become  more  knowledge¬ 
able  about  their  own  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  well-being. 

Upon  enrolling  in  the  class,  each 
participant  is  given  a  colored  t-shirt 
representing  one  of  five  levels  of  fit¬ 
ness:  (1)  novice,  (2)  average,  (3)  sport¬ 
ing,  (4)  champion  and  (5)  for  life.  After 
the  pre-fitness  test,  participants  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  follow  the  natural  fitness 
progression  suitable  to  them.  Enroll¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  thirty  per  class  so 
greater  individual  attention  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  each  person. 

THE  CLASSES 

Fitness  classes  are  conducted  after 
work  three  times  a  week  for  a  period 
of  eight  weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  week,  each  participant  is 
given  a  post-fitness  test  and  a  certificate 


of  achievement.  To  move  up  to  the  next 
fitness  level,  a  person  must  improve 
their  fitness  score  by  25  percent  as  well 
as  attend  an  established  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  classes. 

All  sessions  are  held  in  a  multi-pur¬ 
pose  room.  Locker  rooms  and  showers 
are  not  available,  so  participants  must 
change  in  company  restrooms  and 
shower  at  home.  The  lack  of  facilities 
has  not  dampened  employee  enthusi¬ 
asm,  however;  all  classes  have  been 
filled  to  capacity  since  the  inception  of 
the  program. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  participants 
for  their  first  eight  week  session  and  is 
gradually  reduced  for  each  session  the 
individual  re-enrolls  within  the  year  to 
encourage  continuation  in  the  program. 
This  fee  defrays  the  cost  of  instructors 
and  exercise  equipment. 

A  qualified  physical  fitness  instruc¬ 
tor,  supported  by  the  Lockheed  medi¬ 
cal  department,  leads  each  fitness  class. 
These  individuals  not  only  provide  in¬ 
struction  to  participants,  but  contin¬ 
ually  motivate  them  to  improve  their 
fitness  levels.  They  also  periodically 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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THE  PROGRAM 

The  Lockheed  fitness  and  wellness 
program  aims  to  motivate  employees 
to  improve  their  overall  physical  fitness 
and  increase  their  vigor  and  vitality  for 
thought,  work  and  leisure-time  pur¬ 
suits. 

The  program  involves  three  major 
components.  The  first  is  a  pre- fitness 
test  designed  to  give  participants  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  their  physical  fitness  levels 
as  well  as  provide  them  with  a  launch¬ 
ing  platform  for  improvement.  Sec- 


Exercise  and  stretching,  which  do  not  require  elaborate  equipment,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Lockheed 
wellness  program. 
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monitor  each  individual  to  insure  they 
are  putting  forth  maximum  effort  yet 
not  exercising  beyond  a  safe  level. 

Roll  is  taken  each  class  and  those 
who  miss  too  often  are  given  a  call  to 
determine  why  they  are  absent.  The 
instructors  do  this  to  make  sure  each 
participant  succeeds  in  achieving  their 
fitness  goals. 

Chin-up  bars,  mini-trampolines, 
rowing  machines,  bicycle  ergometers, 
bench  step  boxes,  abdominal  boards, 
jump  ropes,  hoola  hoops  and  a  back- 
swing  are  the  basic  pieces  of  equipment 
used  for  the  Lockheed  fitness  program. 
The  equipment  is  placed  throughout  the 
room  and  each  participant  spends  two 
minutes  at  each  station  performing  as 
many  repetitions  as  they  can.  All  pieces 
of  equipment  used  are  selected  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  set-up  and  removal,  so 
the  room  can  be  used  for  other  com¬ 
pany  meetings. 

THE  RESULTS 

Fifty  percent  of  Lockheed’s  fitness 
program  participants  consistently  re¬ 
turn  to  each  class.  Because  of  their  in¬ 
volvement,  participants  realized  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  in  weight  loss, 
strength,  flexibility  and  cardiovascular 
conditioning. 

Fitness  can  be  an  important  element 
in  every  company’s  recreation 
program.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
elaborate  facilities  with  all  their  tinsel 
and  chrome,  are  not  necessary  for  a 
successful  fitness  and  wellness  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Lockheed  Employees’  Rec¬ 
reation  Club  fitness  program  has  proven 
all  that  is  needed  to  produce  healthy 
employees  is  a  little  imagination,  good 
leadership  and  lots  of  enthusiasm. 


Bob  Pindroh  is  the  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  Lockheed  Employees’ 
Recreation  Club  in  Burbank,  California 
and  a  Certified  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  administrator. 


Andrew  Foston,  L.E.R.C.  fitness  instructor,  consults  with  employees  before  they  embark  on  the 
company  wellness  program. 


You  Can  Improve  Employee 
Health  and  Productivity! 
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Sick  Pay  vs.  Well  Pay: 

An  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Rewarding  Employees  for  Being  on  the  Job 

by  Barron  H.  Harvey,  Jerome  F.  Rogers  and  Judy  A.  Schultze 


Variations  in  employee  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  have  begun  to  permeate 
modem  human  resource  management 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
With  the  acknowledgment  that  absen¬ 
teeism  is  costly  to  any  organization, 
sick  leave  has  become  a  high  agenda 
item  in  management’s  attempt  to  deal 
with  absenteeism. 

There  are  several  studies  which  sug¬ 
gest  that  sick  leave  plans  may  actually 
increase  sick  leave  use  by  employees.1 
There  is  empirical  evidence  that  or¬ 
ganizations  with  paid  sick  leave  pro¬ 
grams  experience  almost  twice  the  ab¬ 
senteeism  of  organizations  without  a 
program.2 

An  examination  of  a  sick  pay  pro¬ 
gram  will  reveal  the  following  common 
characteristics: 

(1)  paid  sick  accrues  over  time  (usu¬ 
ally  every  pay  period);  (2)  used  when 
absent  from  work  due  to  short  term 
illness;  (3)  upon  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  no  compensation  is  given  for 
accrued  sick  leave. 

The  central  mission  of  any  paid  sick 
leave  program  is  to  provide  short  term 
insurance  to  workers  against  loss  of 
wages  due  to  short-term  illness.  How¬ 
ever,  this  well-intended  “insurance 
program”  for  employees  has  “added 
costs”  incurred  due  to  sick  leave  abuse. 
Sick  leave  abuse  is  the  use  of  paid  sick 
leave  due  to  non-reality  illnesses — slight 
fatigue,  personal  problems,  weather, 
personal  activities  and  transportation 
problems,  and  results  from  the  em¬ 
ployee  posture  that  paid  sick  leave  is  a 
right  of  the  employee  and  if  not  used 
will  be  lost. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  abuse 
of  a  paid  sick  leave  program  include: 

•  Expenses  which  come  from  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  absent  employee  via 
overtime,  extra  work  for  present 
employees  or  overstaffing.  It  is  also 
noted  that  overtime  due  to  absen¬ 
teeism  can  have  a  snowball  effect 
and  cause  employees  who  worked 


the  overtime  to  reward  themselves 
with  a  non-reality  illness  causing 
more  overtime, 

•  when  a  worker  is  absent  fringe 
benefit  expenses  continue  to  ac¬ 
crue, 

•  costs  of  maintaining  and  admin¬ 
istering  an  absence  control  sys¬ 
tem, 

•  absenteeism  (most  are  unsched¬ 
uled  with  short  or  no  notice)  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  supervisory 
time  devoted  to  its  impact, 

•  possible  lowering  morale  of 
workers  who  may  resent  having 
to  do  someone  else’s  work  re¬ 
sulting  in  turnover  and  griev¬ 
ances,  and 

•  drop  in  productivity  (effective¬ 
ness)  because  unexperienced  per¬ 
sonnel  are  performing  the  work  of 
the  absent  worker.3 

This  article  outlines  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  attempt  to  overcome  the  various 
problems  associated  with  paid  sick  leave 
programs  and  also  increase  employee 
morale.  The  approach,  called  “Well- 
Pay”  was  instituted  to  replace  the  sick 
pay  program  and  its  ill-effects. 

HISTORY 

Before  outlining  the  program  it  is 
important  to  note  briefly  the  historical 
development  of  deviations  from  tradi¬ 
tional  paid  sick  leave  programs/plans. 
One  of  the  first  published  deviations 
from  traditional  sick  leave  plans  was 
called  “the  paid  leave  plan.”  4  The  new 
concept  was  introduced  in  a  hospital 
that  had  experienced  alleged  abuse  of 
their  sick  leave  program.  The  desire 
was  to  create  a  paid  time-off  plan  that 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  wants  and  needs,  allow  flex¬ 
ibility  for  individual  differences  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  organization.5 

A  review  of  the  organization’s  rec¬ 
ords  reveal  that  some  employees  con¬ 
stantly  used  sick  leave  while  others  did 
not — an  inequity.  The  review  also  in¬ 


dicated  that  the  paid  sick  leave  program 
actually  provided  incentive  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  sick.  The  “paid  leave 
plan”  actually  combined  the  average 
number  of  sick  leave  paid  per  em¬ 
ployee,  vacation  leave  and  holidays  into 
a  total  for  the  employee  to  use  at  his 
or  her  discretion. 

The  result  was  to  take  away  the  in¬ 
centive  to  be  sick,  reward  those  who 
did  not  miss  work,  increase  the  self- 
control  of  the  employees  by  making 
them  responsible  for  administering  then- 
own  leave  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  was  a  separate  sick  leave  pro¬ 
vision  for  prolonged  illness  but  the  paid 
leave  hours  must  be  used  first.  The  ma¬ 
jor  result  was  a  marked  reduction  in 
absenteeism  and  perceived  increase  in 
employee  morale. 

Another  study,  based  on  the  first  us¬ 
ing  the  same  concept  was  conducted 
some  time  later.6  The  concept  was  called 
“The  Personal  Time  Bank.”  The  re¬ 
sults  were  similar  to  that  experienced 
in  the  first  study — reduced  absentee¬ 
ism,  better  scheduling  of  time  off,  in¬ 
creased  employee  self-control  and  per¬ 
ceived  increase  in  employee  morale. 

Another  variation  of  the  paid  leave 
concept  is  sick  leave  banks.  This  is  an 
arrangement  that  allows  employees  to 
pool  some  of  their  compensated  sick- 
leave  days  in  a  common  fund  and  draw 
upon  the  fund  if  extensive  illness  uses 
up  their  remaining  time  off.  It  is  said 
that  the  sick  leave  bank  is  effective  (re¬ 
duces  absenteeism)  because  employees 
are  intent  on  protecting  those  jointly 
owned  days  in  the  bank,  there  is  psy¬ 
chological  pressure  on  the  worker  to 
get  to  work  unless  he/she  really  is  sick. 

WELL-PAY 

The  well-pay  concept  is  the  art  of 
reinforcing  employees  for  not  being  ab¬ 
sent  or  sick.  The  basic  premise  is  to 


(continued  on  following  page) 
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increase  the  effectiveness  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  by  encouraging  employees  to 
be  on  the  job  (or  discouraging  unnec¬ 
essary  absences — non-reality  ill¬ 
nesses).  The  objectives  of  well-pay  in 
elude:  (1)  to  offer  employees  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  stay  well,  (2)  to  lower  the  ab¬ 
senteeism  rate  due  to  illness,  and  (3) 
to  improve  the  productivity  by  decreas¬ 
ing  absenteeism. 

In  application,  the  well-pay  program 
replaces  the  traditional  sick  leave  plan 
by  giving  a  bonus  to  employees  well 
for  four  weeks  and  discontinues  sick 
pay. 

CASE  STUDY 

This  article  reports  a  case  study  of 
the  application  of  well-pay  in  a  non¬ 
profit  organization.  The  organization, 
founded  in  1968,  is  located  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  provides  employment  and 
training  activities  for  the  jurisdiction  it 
serves.  The  management  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  prides  itself  on  a  “for-profit 
organization”  philosophy.  This  phi¬ 
losophy  is  realized  by  the  intent  to  in¬ 
sure  adequate  client  services  through  a 
cost-conscious  program. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  largest  budget  item  of  this 
organization  is  salary/wages  and  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  The  organization’s  em¬ 


ployee  benefit  package  includes  an  an¬ 
nual  leave  accrual  and  sick  leave  accrual 
systems.  In  a  review  of  the  sick  leave 
accrual  system,  it  was  observed  that 
some  employees  used  sick  leave  as  per¬ 
sonal  time,  for  as  soon  as  sick  leave 
accrued  (one  day  a  month),  it  was  used. 
Further  investigation  concluded  that 
since  sick  leave  (unlike  annual  leave) 
was  not  paid  to  terminating  employees, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  “if  I  don’t  use 
my  sick  leave,  I’ll  lose  it”  attitude. 

The  investigation  found  that  absen¬ 
teeism  (of  sick  leave)  cost  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  1980  fiscal  year  approx¬ 
imately  $41,000  (6400  hours  with  an 
average  of  53  hours  per  employee).  The 
cost  represented  payment  for  zero  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  investigation  further  re¬ 
vealed  that  current  sick  leave  patterns 
reflected  excessive  one-day  absentee¬ 
ism.  Management  sought  an  answer  to 
their  sick  leave  dilemma. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  1981  fiscal 
year  the  organization  began  the  well- 
pay  program.  The  program  contained 
the  following  features: 

•  discontinue  and  freeze  the  current 
accrual  of  sick  leave, 

•  employ  a  well-pay  policy  that  pays 
a  bonus  to  employees  who  stay 
well  (no  absences)  for  four  weeks, 

•  discontinue  pay  for  absences  for 
the  first  eight  hours  of  absence  due 


to  illness, 

•  employees  who  are  not  sick  for 
two  consecutive  pay  periods  or  four 
weeks  would  receive  a  bonus  of 
four  hours  pay,  and 

•  any  illness  time  beyond  eight  hours 
would  be  paid  in  full  until  the  dis¬ 
ability  plan  began  (two  month’s 
waiting  time). 

Thus  the  sick  leave  accrual  system 
was  replaced  with  a  system  that  pro¬ 
vided  an  incentive  to  be  on  the  job  and 
protection  against  serious  illness.  The 
key  features  are  being  paid  for  being 
on  the  job  (carrot)  and  discouraging 
casual  absences  by  nonpayment  of  the 
first  eight  hours  of  absences  (stick). 
Figure  1  presents  a  comparative  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  sick  leave  accrual  system 
and  well-pay  program. 

RESULTS  OF  THE 
ANALYSIS 

After  introducing  the  well-pay  pro¬ 
gram,  absenteeism  decreased  46  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1981  fiscal  year.  This  equated 
into  a  reduction  of  sick  leave  per  em¬ 
ployee  of  53  hours  in  1980  to  31  hours 
in  1981.  Moreover,  the  new  plan  re¬ 
sulted  in  55  percent  reduction  in  sick 
leave  paid  (40,864  vs.  18,540). 

This  data  represents  a  significant 
benefit  to  the  organization.  However, 
other  elements  must  be  considered  for 
an  effective  comparison.  Figure  1  shows 
an  increase  (108  percent)  in  average 
duration  of  sick  leave  from  9.6  to  20 
hours.  The  increase  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  program  encouraged  those 
employees  who  had  an  illness  not  to 
take  only  one  day  (for  which  they  would 
not  be  paid)  but  two  or  more  so  as  to 
minimize  their  loss  of  eight  hours  pay. 

Another  seemingly  negative  element 
in  the  comparative  analysis  is  the  amount 
of  bonus  paid  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram — $38,374.00.  Comparing  the 
1980  cost  of  sick  leave  ($40,864)  with 
$18,540  paid  in  1981  plus  the  bonus 
pay  ($38,374)  results  in  a  cost  to  the 
organization  of  $16,050  under  the  new 
plan  ($38,374  +  $18,540  -  $40,864). 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the 
sick  pay  system  and  the  well-pay  plan 
in  terms  of  costs,  the  real  cost  of  sick 
pay  must  be  considered.  That  is,  when 
sick  leave  is  used,  not  only  are  em¬ 
ployees  paid  their  daily  rate  but  they 


FIGURE  1 

Well-Pay  Plan  Analysis 

1980 

1981 

1981 

%  Change 

Number  of  employees  (average) 

129 

120 

|  6.6% 

Total  Sick  Leave  Used  (hours) 

6,893  >/4 

3,754 

1 45.5%  i: 

Average  Sick  Leave  Used  Per  Em- 

53.44 

31.28 

*  —  [' 

ployee  (hours) 

1 108% 

Average  Duration  of  Sick  Leave 

9.6 

20.0 

(hours)  i 

Amount  Paid  For  Sick  Leave  (unad- 

$40,864. 

$21,558. 

1 47.2%  ! 

justed) 

Amount  Paid  For  Sick  Leave  (ad¬ 
justed)* 

$40,864. 

$18,540. 

i  54.6% 

Number  of  Employees  Eligible  for 
Well-Pay  Bonus 

■  N/A 

'  '  V  ■  • "  '  *  ‘  ?  ;•  -  ' 

Number  of  Employees  Receiving  Bo- 

: v  f .  ;  'a m  '7 

~~  ■ 

■  '■ '  •••••••  •  :  v  m  mm 

Amount  Paid  in  Well-Pay  Bonus 

tssii* 

*  mm 

*  Adjustment  made  based  on  an  average 
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are  also  paid  fringe  benefits  for  their 
day  of  absence  resulting  in  a  significant 
increase  in  real  costs  for  sick  leave. 

Further,  a  comparison  of  the  two 
systems  must  evaluate  the  savings  to 
the  organization  due  to  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity.  In  this  organization,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  productivity  occurs  when  an 
employee  is  not  on  the  job,  resulting 
in  reduction  in  quality  of  services  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  client  population.  Because 
the  well-pay  plan  reduced  absenteeism 
significantly,  it  was  concluded  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  productivity. 

Figure  2  shows  that  the  well-pay  plan 
resulted  in  3139.25  hours  of  reduced 
absenteeism  or  additional  hours  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  These  hours  resulted  in 
$18,019  in  savings  from  productivity. 
Using  this  productivity  savings  figure 
and  adding  the  cost  savings  from  re¬ 
duced  absenteeism  to  compare  the  cost 
of  the  well-pay  plan  bonuses,  the  plan 
results  in  an  organization  savings  of 
$1,203  (see  Figure  2). 

Any  change  in  policy  must  also  be 
evaluated  based  on  the  impact  it  has  on 
employee  attitudes.  At  the  end  of  1981 
(one  year  after  well-pay  plan  had  be¬ 
gun),  a  survey  was  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  positive  or  negative  impact 
the  well-pay  plan  had  on  employees 
and  supervisors.  The  survey  response 
rate  was  80  percent. 

The  well-pay  plan  was  not  well  re¬ 
ceived  initially,  but  when  asked  which 
program  they  would  choose  (sick  leave 
vs  well-pay),  employees  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  chose  well-pay.  Another  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  survey  was  supervisor  at¬ 
titudes.  Supervisors  indicated  that  the 
program  was  somewhat  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  and  reducing  ab¬ 
senteeism  as  compared  to  the  sick  leave 
system.  In  addition,  the  supervisors  were 
very  satisfied  with  the  well-pay  plan 
with  85  percent  indicating  moderately 
or  very  satisfied. 

Supervisors  made  the  following  ob¬ 
servations: 

•  less  time  had  to  be  spent  repri¬ 
manding  employees  with  a  history 
of  absences,  and 

•  less  time  required  to  assist  em¬ 
ployees  covering  for  absent  co¬ 
workers 

CONCLUSION 

Case  studies,  as  compared  with  other 


types  of  research  methodology,  are 
closer  to  real  life.8  However,  this  type 
of  comparative  analysis  results  in  a  pre¬ 
cost  comparison  only.  Because  there  is 
no  control  group  there  can  be  alterna¬ 
tive  explanations  for  the  results  that  are 
reported.  Possibly  alternative  expla¬ 
nations  include  the  impact  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  weather  conditions,  reduction  in 
work  load  and  change  in  management 
philosophy.  In  interviews  with  man¬ 
agement  and  subordinate  personnel  none 
of  these  explanations  were  cited. 

The  evaluation  found  that  overall, 
the  well-pay  program  when  compared 
with  the  sick  leave  program  resulted  in 
the  following: 

•  increased  savings  to  the  organi¬ 
zation 

•  reduced  absenteeism 

•  increased  productivity 

•  increased  employee  satisfaction 

Because  of  these  results,  the  well- 

pay  plan  was  continued. 

These  results  generally  support  the 
contention  that  the  sick  pay  plan  pro¬ 
vided  a  disincentive  for  employees  to 
be  on  the  job.  By  rewarding  employees 
for  being  on  the  job,  absenteeism  was 
reduced  and  productivity  increased.  In 
addition,  the  well-pay  program  seems 
to  increase  employee  satisfaction. 

Recently,  the  literature  on  sick  leave 
programs  indicates  that  such  programs 
may,  in  fact,  increase  absenteeism.  Our 
study  seems  to  support  this  premise. 
By  taking  away  the  incentive  to  be  sick 
and  substituting  a  reward  for  being  well, 
sick  leave  was  reduced. 

Many  supervisors  and  managers  may 
argue  “why  give  well-pay  to  employ¬ 


ees  when  they  are  paid  to  be  on  the 
job?”  The  results  presented  show  that 
by  taking  away  the  incentive  to  be  sick 
there  is  a  reduction  in  sick  leave.  An¬ 
other  argument  is  that  such  a  program 
is  expensive.  A  casual  observation 
would  conclude  that  the  program  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  a  thorough  analysis  (as 
presented  here)  shows  a  real  savings 
resulting  from  the  program. 

Although  our  study  suffers  from  the 
possibility  of  alternative  explanations 
for  the  positive  results  (already  cited), 
we  believe  that  the  results  are  due  to 
the  well-pay  plan.  Other  organizations 
should  reexamine  their  sick  leave  pro¬ 
grams  to  determine  if  it  actually  en¬ 
courages  sick  leave.  ^ 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Public  Personnel 
Management,  Vol.  12,  No.  2  copyright  ©  1983 
by  the  International  Personnel  Management  As¬ 
sociation. 
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FIGURE  2 

Well-Pay  Plan  Cost  Analysis 

=  6.412.8  hours 

Average  hourly  rate  for  employees  using  sick  leave 
in  FY  ’80  ($40,864.00  divided  by  6.893Vi  hours) 

: 

=  $5.93 
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II 

— 

Adjusted  hourly  rate  for  employees  using  sick  leave 

=  $6.76 

Assumed  cost  for  FY  ’81  sick  leave  (axd) 

=  $43,351.00 

Actual  cost  for  sick  leave  in  FY  ’81 

=  $21,558.00 

Savings  from  decreased  absenteeism  (e  -  f ) 
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Cost  of  well-pay  plan  bonus 

=  $38,374.00 

Adjusted  cost  for  well-pay  plan  im-l-g) 

=  $  1,203.00 
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THEY 


Like  a  machine,  the  human  body 
requires  continual  attention  and 
refueling  to  avoid  breakdown.  Maxi¬ 
mum  output  is  contingent  upon  high 
quality  input.  Careful  use  assures  smooth 
operation. 

Too  often,  however,  people  take  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  their  cars,  stereos  and  lawn 
mowers  than  their  most  sophisticated 
and  valuable  of  machines,  their  bodies. 
Carelessness — in  the  form  of  inactiv¬ 
ity,  an  unhealthy  lifestyle  and  poor  nu¬ 
trition  habits — diminishes  a  quality  of 
life. 

Quality  of  life  in  this  decade  has  be¬ 
come  the  responsibility  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  A  healthy  lifestyle  can  contribute 
more  to  wellness  than  pills  or  proce¬ 
dures  gained  through  a  visit  to  a  phy¬ 
sician.  Preventive  medicine  is  the  pass¬ 
word  for  health  care  in  the  eighties. 

In  addition  to  regular  exercise  and  a 
sensible  lifestyle,  experts  point  to  sound 
nutrition  as  a  key  factor  in  maintaining 
optimum  health.  Eating  habits  based  on 
moderation  and  variety  not  only  help 
maintain  health,  but  can  also  improve 
health  as  well. 

The  old  wives  were  right  on  target 
in  their  tale,  “You  are  what  you  eat.’’ 


ARE  V 


Nutrition’s  impact  t 


Today,  experts  besides  mother — health, 
fitness  and  medical  experts — are  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  to  eat  right. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
NUTRITION 

The  human  body  gets  its  fuel  from 
food.  Unfortunately,  most  people  know 
more  about  the  proper  fuel  for  their  cars 
than  about  the  food  they  ingest  to  fuel 
and  nourish  their  bodies. 

Nutrition  is  the  process  of  nourish¬ 
ment;  that  is,  the  interrelated  steps  by 
which  an  organism  assimilates  food  and 
uses  it  for  growth  and  development. 
Nourishment  is  provided  to  the  body 
through  a  diet,  a  pattern  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

Classical  style  in  dieting  (giving 
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nourishment  to  the  body)  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  according  to  the 
American  Red  Cross:  variety  and  bal¬ 
ance.  All  eating  patterns  should  include 
an  assortment  of  foods  that  represent 
the  four  basic  food  groups:  milk  and 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cereals  and  breads,  and  protein-rich 
foods  such  as  meat,  fish  and  poultry. 

The  nutritive  substances  of  the  var¬ 
ious  foods  (nutrients)  aid  in  growth  and 
development.  Protein,  fats,  carbohy¬ 
drates  (sugars  and  starches),  vitamins 
and  minerals  are  the  major  nutrients. 
Water  and  fiber  are  also  necessary  di¬ 
etary  elements  that  help  the  body  as¬ 
similate  and  use  food  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  a  recent  Federal  Trade 


Commission  report  reveal  that  even 
poverty-level  Americans  tend  to  get 
more  than  the  recommended  amount  of 
protein.  Poor  nutrition  still  occurs  in 
the  American  protein-rich  diet,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  protein  comes  from 
food  containing  large  amounts  of  ani¬ 
mal  fat,  the  substance  directly  related 
to  heart  disease. 

Because  no  one  food  can  supply  all 
of  the  nutrients  needed  daily  by  the 
body,  a  variety  of  foods  must  be  chosen 
for  good  health.  A  good  diet  only  im¬ 
proves  the  body’s  potential. 

PREVENTING  DISEASE 

Dietary  habits  have  been  linked  by 
researchers  to  heart  disease,  diabetes, 
cancer,  bone  disease,  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  and  birth  defects,  among  others. 
The  dollar  cost  alone  of  poor  nutrition 
in  the  U.S.  is  estimated  at  $30  billion. 

New  societal  trends  and  changes  in 
lifestyles,  food  production  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  all  contributed  to  a  revised 
American  diet  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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Among  the  trends  associated  with 
detrimental  effects  on  health,  cited  by 
the  National  Chamber  Foundation  in 
their  National  Health  Care  Strategy, 
How  Business  Can  Promote  Good 
Health  for  Employees  and  Their  Fam¬ 
ilies,  are: 

•  The  percentage  of  dietary  calories 
derived  from  fat  has  increased. 

•  Consumption  of  refined  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  mainly  sugar,  has  in¬ 
creased. 

•  The  amount  of  animal  meat  in  diets 
has  increased. 

•  Salt  intake  is  up. 

•  Diets  high  in  fiber  and  roughage 
have  become  less  common. 

The  excess  calories  in  the  American 
diet  have  resulted  in  a  population  where 
one  third  of  the  members  are  over¬ 
weight  to  a  degree  that  diminishes  life 
expectancy.  In  all,  U.S.  Public  Health 
figures  show  that  about  80  percent  of 
all  Americans  are  overweight  by  at  least 
ten  pounds. 

Obesity  and  greater  intakes  of  salt 
and  fats  aggravate  cardiovascular  dis¬ 
ease  and  osteoarthritis  and  increases  the 
liability  to  hypertension,  atheroscle¬ 
rosis,  hernia,  gall  bladder  disease  and 
maturity-onset  diabetes  in  predisposed 
individuals. 

The  foods  people  eat,  particularly 
those  high  in  fat  and  protein,  appear  to 
be  a  far  greater  cancer  risk  factor  than 
cigarette  smoking,  a  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  nutritionist  told  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

“Diet,  which  is  associated  with  70 


percent  of  all  cancers,  may  be  the  most 
important  risk  factor  for  cancer,’  ’  said 

T.  Colin  Campbell,  director  of  Cornell 
University’s  Nutrition  and  Cancer  Pro¬ 
gram  Project. 

Degenerative  diseases  such  as  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  arthritis  and  hyper¬ 
tension  cluster  primarily  in  cultures  that 
consume  substantial  amounts  of  fat  in 
their  diet,  according  to  Julian  Whi¬ 
taker,  M.D.,  director  of  The  National 
Heart  and  Diabetes  Treatment  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 

“In  America,  your  chances  of  dying 
from  cardiovascular  disease  is  55  per¬ 
cent,”  Whitaker  told  delegates  at  the 
NESRA  Region  VII  Conference  and 
Exhibit  last  fall.  “Your  risk  in  Russian 
roulette  is  only  18  percent.” 

Whitaker  calls  heart  disease  the 
modem  day  equivalent  of  the  pandem¬ 
ics  that  swept  Europe  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  “Over  3000  people  die  every 
day  of  heart  disease — equal  to  ten  747 
airline  disasters  every  24  hours,”  he 
said. 

The  excessive  amounts  of  dietary  fat 
consumed  by  Americans  function  as 
oxygen  poison,  causing  blood  cells  to 
stick  together  and  impede  circulation. 
The  death  rate  from  heart  disease  in  the 

U. S.  and  Canada  is  nearly  six  to  ten 
times  higher  than  that  in  Japan.  Not  by 
coincidence,  the  diets  of  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries  with  low-heart  disease  death  rates 
are  characteristically  low  in  fat. 

“In  25  cultures  that  have  been  stud¬ 
ied,  those  who  exist  on  low-fat,  low- 
cholesterol  food  have  a  negligible  in¬ 


cidence  of  cardiovascular  disease,”  said 
Whitaker.  “In  Finland,  heart  disease 
deaths  dropped  67  percent  during  World 
War  II,  years  when  citizens  were  forced 
to  substantially  reduce  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  animal  meat,  eggs,  butter  and 
other  dairy  products.” 

Whitaker’s  National  Heart  and  Di¬ 
abetes  Treatment  Institute  emphasizes 
nutrition  and  exercise  for  both  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  heart  disease. 
Patients  with  previous  histories  of  heart 
attacks  ahd  atherosclerosis  have  left  the 
Institute  with  reversed  arterial  block¬ 
age  and  improved  circulation;  others 
who  entered  with  hypertension  left  with 
stabilized  blood  pressure  levels. 

‘  ‘These  degenerative  diseases  are  al¬ 
most  100  percent  preventable,”  noted 
Whitaker,  “substantially  reducible 
without  surgery  and  totally  unnec¬ 
essary.” 

WEIGHT  CONTROL 

As  nutritionists  constantly  caution, 
obesity  is  the  nation’s  number  one  health 
problem.  As  many  as  80  percent  of  the 
population  are  overweight  to  some  de¬ 
gree. 

Diet  experts  have  replaced  athletes 
and  politicians  on  the  covers  of  na¬ 
tional  publications.  Losing  weight  has 
become  the  national  obsession.  From 
Scarsdale  to  Beverly  Hills,  people  are 
straining  mind  and  muscle  to  pull  their 
belts  a  little  tighter. 

“The  vast  majority  of  diets  are  un¬ 
successful,”  says  Dr.  Peter  Miller,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sea  Pines  Behavioral  In- 
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stitute  on  Hilton  Head  Island  and  author 
of  The  Hilton  Head  Metabolism  Diet, 
“simply  because  dieters  suppress  the 
basal  metabolic  rate,  and  without  a 
healthy  metabolism,  there  is  no  weight 
loss.” 

Miller  blames  erratic  eating  habits 
for  metabolic  inefficiency.  Such  prac¬ 
tices,  he  says,  eventually  supress  the 
body’s  rate  of  metabolism — how  quickly 
calories  are  burned  up. 

“The  body  is  like  a  furnace,”  ex¬ 
plains  Miller.  “Each  day  the  furnace 
is  stoked  with  calories  for  food  energy. 
Those  calories  are  burned  in  the  met¬ 
abolic  process  and  in  exercise.  If  the 
input  (calories)  exceeds  the  output 
(physical  activity),  weight  gain  results. 

“Starving  and  then  gorging  even¬ 
tually  suppresses  the  metabolism,” 
Miller  adds.  ‘ ‘The  process  becomes  er¬ 
ratic  and  the  same  physical  action  bums 
fewer  calories.” 

Miller  advocates  a  common  sense 
approach  to  eating. 

“Forget  everything  you’ve  learned 
about  dieting,”  Miller  urges.  “Forget 
the  famous  weight  gurus’  philosophies 
and  simply  be  good  to  your  body.” 

That  means  rest  and  meals  at  regular 
intervals  and  a  life-long,  healthy  diet 
plan  that  is  both  varied  and  moderate. 

Short-term  diet  plans  are  no  solution 
to  healthy  weight  control.  Extremes  do 
little  for  nutrition. 

“Don’t  surprise  your  body,”  warns 
Miller,  “and  it  won’t  surprise  you.” 

Dieting  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
quick  fix  for  an  overweight  body,  but 
a  plan  that  calls  for  eating  less,  eating 


better  (with  a  variety  of  foods  low  in 
fat,  cholesterol,  sugar  and  sodium),  ex¬ 
ercising  more  and  embracing  a  health¬ 
ier  way  of  life. 


SOME  CORPORATE 
SOLUTIONS 

Nutritional  awareness  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  through  a  variety  of  means  to 
employees,  all  contributing  to  a  health¬ 
ier  workforce.  Because  the  effect  of 
diet  on  health  is  most  significant  in  the 
long  term,  a  company’s  return  on  their 
investment  in  an  employee  nutrition 
program  may  be  slow  in  coming.  But 
patience  will  pay  off  handsomely  when 
a  healthier  workforce  generates  cost- 
savings  through  increased  productivity 
and  decreased  absenteeism. 

Any  effective  nutrition/weight  re¬ 
duction  program  at  the  workplace  can 
be  assessed  by  looking  at  several  fac¬ 
tors,  according  to  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber  Foundation: 

•  The  knowledge  gained  regarding 
proper  nutrition; 

•  Consumption  trends  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
purchase  of  healthful  foods  and  a 
decrease  in  the  purchase  of  less 
healthful  foods; 

•  Enthusiasm  with  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  received  by  employees; 

•  The  number  of  employees  com¬ 
pleting  the  courses. 

Weight  control  program  effective¬ 
ness  can  be  measured  by  examining: 

•  The  interest  and  participation  in 


weight  reduction  programs; 

•  Weight  loss  after  taking  part  in  the 
program; 

•  Enthusiasm  with  which  weight  re¬ 
duction  and  cafeteria  calorie 
counting  programs  are  received. 

Nutrition  awareness  is  encouraged 
relatively  easily  and  inexpensively  at 
General  Mills,  Inc,  in  Minneapolis. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  company  nu¬ 
trition  department,  the  employee  news¬ 
letter  regularly  publishes  articles  on  food 
and  nutrition.  Calorie  counts  for  all  foods 
offered  in  the  company  dining  facilities 
are  also  available  to  General  Mills  em¬ 
ployees.  Workers  can  choose  among 
standard  cafeteria  meals,  diet  plates, 
vegetarian  dishes  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  their  daily  lunches.  Why 
the  variety? 

“Our  people  are  concerned  about 
nutrition,”  answered  Ralph  Ferrara, 
manager  of  employee  recreation  at 
General  Mills.  “They  want  a  say  in 
what  they’re  having  for  lunch.” 

The  employees  of  Tenneco,  Inc.  in 
Houston  also  enjoy  a  variety  of  healthy 
foods  on  their  cafeteria  menu.  And  they 
gain  nutritional  information  from  table 
tents  on  all  cafeteria  tables. 

‘  ‘We  stress  nutrition  at  Tenneco  and 
encourage  moderation,”  said  Mark 
Landgreen,  manager  of  health  and  fit¬ 
ness.  “We  use  a  health  and  fitness 
sticker  on  the  food  windows  in  the  caf¬ 
eteria  to  help  employees  identify  spe¬ 
cially-prepared,  low-sodium,  low-fat 
and  low-calorie  foods.  At  the  point  of 
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purchase,  they  can  see  their  most  nu¬ 
tritional  options.” 

At  the  Adolph  Coors  Company  in 
Golden,  Colorado,  vending  machines 
offer  healthy  options. 

‘‘Fruits,  nuts,  juices,  granola  and 
yogurt  are  all  available  in  our  vending 
machines,”  said  Keith  Isenberger,  rec¬ 
reation  administrator  at  Coors.  “It’s  just 
as  easy  to  offer  healthy  foods  as  it  is 
to  stock  potato  chips  and  candy  bars. 


Our  employees  like  to  see  this  com¬ 
mitment  to  wellness.” 

Yet  dietary  choices  include  not  only 
what  to  eat  but  also  how  much  to  eat. 
To  assist  employees  in  their  planning, 
companies  like  Tenneco  and  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  in  Dallas  sponsor  nu¬ 
trition  awareness  seminars  and  coor¬ 
dinate  weight  reduction  programs  for 
their  employees. 

“You  really  are  what  you  eat,”  said 


Dick  Brown,  general  manager  for  the 
Texins  Association  at  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  and  NESRA’s  vice  president  of 
fitness  and  health.  “Unfortunately,  most 
people  have  developed  a  high-salt,  high- 
fat  and  low-fiber  diet  and  need  to  be 
educated  to  adopt  healthier  habits.  If 
we  can  make  employees  aware  of  their 
unhealthy  diets  and  educate  them  about 
nutrition,  we  can  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  companies.”  & 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


jr)  The  National  Employee 

y  Y  ,  Services  and  Recreation 

t  »rQp  a  Association  is  known  by  the 
INtOKA  companies  it  keeps — year 
after  year.  Nearly  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 

IL  60153,  Phone:  (312)  562-8130 
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BIOFEEDBACK: 

Stress  Management  in  the  Workplace 


“Biofeedback  is  not  1984  with  man 
controlled  by  machines,  but  just  the 
opposite,”  contends  George  Fuller,  au¬ 
thor  of  Biofeedback:  Methods  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  in  Clinical  Practice.  “It  rep¬ 
resents  man  controlling  machines  in  an 
effort  to  control  himself.” 

Biofeedback  involves  the  use  of  sen¬ 
sitive  instrumentation  to  mirror  back 
information  to  an  individual  about  body 
processes  that  would  otherwise  remain 
unknown.  The  body  and  mind  are  in¬ 
tricately  woven  together;  research  shows 
that  what  was  once  thought  to  be  au¬ 
tomatic  and  uncontrollable  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  controlled  with  the  learning  aid 
called  biofeedback. 

Biofeedback  has  opened  up  a  whole 
new  realm  over  which  the  human  mind 
can  gain  control.  Body  processes  that 
can  contribute  to  a  person’s  health  can 
now  be  changed  by  a  person  who  is 
willing  to  pay  attention  to  the  feed¬ 
back.  Migraine  and  tension  headaches, 
high  blood  pressure,  ulcers  and  diges¬ 
tive  disorders,  anxiety,  insomnia,  lower 
back  ache  and  other  maladies  that  have 
been  treated  with  pills  and  perserver- 
ance  can  now,  in  many  cases,  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  individual. 

Feedback  is  essential  for  human 
learning.  In  learning  to  pitch  a  softball, 
the  feedback  is  watching  the  ball  go 
across  the  plate  (if  it  does),  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  catcher  reveals  (“a  bit  on 
the  outside”),  and  the  sensory  feelings 
from  the  arm’s  movement.  These  rep¬ 
resent  visual,  auditory  and  kinesthetic 
forms  of  feedback. 

Based  on  such  feedback,  a  ball  player 
can  make  corrections  for  the  next  pitch: 
direction  of  the  arm  motion,  speed,  grip 
on  the  ball,  spin  and  others. 

The  mind,  the  most  incredible  of 
computers,  makes  calculations  in  frac¬ 
tions  of  a  second.  It  analyzes  all  the 
feedback  from  actions,  makes  changes 
and  tries  again.  And  again  and  again. 
After  hours  of  practicing  and  paying 


by  Jennifer  Stephens 


attention  to  the  feedback  each  time,  skills 
become  more  finely  developed  and 
feedback  more  refined. 

If  there  was  no  feedback,  if  ball 
players  were  blindfolded  and  their 
hearing  was  temporarily  disconnected 
so  they  could  not  even  get  information 
from  the  thud  of  the  landing  ball,  their 
skills  as  pitchers  would  never  be  de¬ 
veloped.  They  would  never  gain  con¬ 
trol. 


Research  shows  that  what  was 
once  thought  to  be  automatic 
and  uncontrollable  may 
possibly  be  controlled  with  the 
learning  aid  called 
biofeedback. 


The  feedback  from  biofeedback 
equipment  serves  the  same  function: 
telling  users  how  to  correct  and  im¬ 
prove  a  particular  body  process. 

Headaches  are  frequently  caused  by 
tension  of  the  face  and  neck  muscles. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to 
experience  tension  headaches,  daily  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  effects  of  as¬ 
pirin  are  reduced  over  such  a  period  of 
time,  so  alternative  pain  killers  and 
perhaps  tranquilizers  may  be  used. 

But  medications  and  pain  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  quality  of  life  for  a  person. 
The  ability  to  concentrate  is  affected; 
therefore,  job  performance  and  satis¬ 
faction  is  most  likely  reduced.  Simi¬ 
larly,  mood  is  affected  and  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  and  family  life  are 
altered.  All  of  this  causes  more  conflict 
that  causes  more  tension,  which  in  turn 
causes  more  headaches.  Days  off  from 
work  may  increase  so  job  security  may 
be  threatened,  again  causing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  tension.  The  joy  of  living  is 
certainly  going  to  be  affected  by  both 


the  headaches  and  the  medications. 
Biofeedback  just  may  offer  an  alter¬ 
native. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF 
BIOFEEDBACK 

In  the  first  step  of  biofeedback,  elec¬ 
trodes  that  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin  are  placed  at  sites  where  tensed 
muscles  are  detected.  Frequently  for 
tension  headaches,  electrodes  will  be 
placed  on  the  forehead  and  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Biofeedback  instruments  then 
translate  the  tensed  muscle  into  a  com¬ 
bination  of  beeps,  lights,  tones,  and  if 
a  computer  is  used,  a  variety  of  visual 
graphics.  The  person  then  learns  to  re¬ 
lax  the  muscles  by  changing  the  feed¬ 
back.  “Slow  down  the  beeps,”  “Bring 
the  bar  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
screen,”  “Bring  the  tone  down,”  are 
frequently  used  instructions. 

When  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  beeps, 
bars  and  tones  move  in  the  correct  di¬ 
rection  and  the  mind  then  knows  to 
repeat  the  same  actions  so  the  process 
can  be  done  again.  Using  this  feedback 
process,  the  person  may  learn  to  get 
rid  of  the  headaches. 


PUTTING  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  CONTROL 

Biofeedback  techniques  have  been 
developed  in  hospitals  and  laboratories 
around  the  country  for  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
orders.  As  Dr.  Barbara  Brown,  a  pi¬ 
oneer  in  biofeedback,  states  in  her  book 
New  Mind,  New  Body,  biofeedback  has 
provided  us  with  a  revelation  “of  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  regulate  and 
control  a  wide  variety  of  their  own 
physiologic  functioning  once  infor¬ 
mation  of  such  functioning  is  presented 
in  a  form  that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
same  individual.”  Brainwaves,  blood 
pressure  and  the  activities  of  muscle 
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cells  can  be  detected  by  biofeedback 
equipment  and  turned  into  signals  that 
the  individuals  can  then  begin  to  work 
with. 

What  can  we  expect  from  the  new 
feedback  techniques?  According  to  Dr. 
Brown,  biofeedback  can  provide  major 
assistance  in  the  control  of  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  medical  ills,  including  disor- 


iety,  fear,  pain  and  depression.  All  of 
these  may  be  relieved  with  appropriate 
biofeedback  techniques. 

Dr.  Marjorie  Toomim,  director  of 
the  Professional  Training  Program  at 
the  Biofeedback  Institute  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  states  that  such  stress-related 
disorders  as  headache,  insomnia,  gas- 
tro-intestinal  disorders,  hypertension, 


costs,  mostly  for  non  occupational  dis¬ 
eases  continue  as  a  major  employer  and 
employee  expense.” 

“Alcoholism  will  affect  three  mil¬ 
lion  people  this  year,”  he  adds,  “and 
that  will  cost  industry  $8-$10  billion 
in  lost  time  and  inefficient  work.” 

Echoes  Roy  J.  Shephard,  M.D.,  in 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health:  “The 


Biofeedback  equipment  tells  users  how  to  correct  and  improve  a  particular  body  process. 


ders  of  the  cardiovascular  system, 
problems  of  the  respiratory  system,  and 
muscle  disorders. 

Specifically,  by  learning  to  control 
blood  pressure  and  heart  rate,  individ¬ 
uals  can  improve  their  cardiovascular 
condition.  Respiratory  problems  can  be 
reduced  through  the  control  of  discom¬ 
forts  of  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphy¬ 
sema  and  sinusitis.  And  learned  control 
over  muscle  cells  can  provide  extraor¬ 
dinary  help  in  all  types  of  muscle  prob¬ 
lems  ranging  from  simple  muscle  ten¬ 
sion  due  to  anxiety  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  inactive  or  disordered  muscles. 

Stress  is  implicated  in  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  problems  seen  by 
doctors  today.  Reducing  stress  levels 
can  promote  healing  and  healthful  liv¬ 
ing.  According  to  Dr.  Brown,  between 
60  and  75  percent  of  medical  problems 
are  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  the 
psychological  accompaniments  of  anx- 


cardiac  arrhythmia,  asthma,  Ray¬ 
naud’s  disease,  TMJ,  dysponia,  stut¬ 
tering,  neurogenic  bladder,  learning/ 
attentional  deficient  disorders,  chronic 
pain  and  anxiety  can  all  be  successfully 
treated  with  biofeedback. 

The  advantages  of  biofeedback  in 
optimizing  individual  health  care  has 
already  filled  volumes,  but  why  should 
employers  be  interested? 

THE  CORPORATE  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

“Degenerative  diseases  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  are  major  concerns  for 
occupational  medicine  today,”  writes 
John  Haberem  in  the  January/February 
issue  of  Fitness  for  Living .  “Costs  for 
compensation  are  creeping  up  at  about 
two  percent  per  year,  costs  for  group 
health  insurance  are  surging  at  ten  per¬ 
cent  or  more  per  year,  and  absenteeism 


economic  costs  of  chronic  cardiovas¬ 
cular  disease  are  staggering.  Loss  of 
production  due  to  premature  death  in 
the  United  States  has  been  set  at  19.4 
billion  dollars  per  year,  with  further 
losses  due  to  illness  (about  three  billion 
dollars),  grief  and  destruction  of  home 
life  (perhaps  five  billion  dollars),  and 
demands  for  hospitals  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  (about  three  billion  dollars).” 

What  does  this  mean  to  a  company? 
One  half  of  all  businessmen  will  die  of 
cardiovascular  disease. 

How  does  a  company  replace  a  mid¬ 
dle  management  or  top  executive  with 
20-30  years  experience  and  an  intri¬ 
cate  working  knowledge  of  that  com¬ 
pany?  One  Fortune  500  company  spent 
$600,000  to  recruit  and  train  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  replacement. 

Statistics  such  as  these  provided  some 

(continued  onfollowinge  page ) 
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of  the  initial  arguments  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  employee  recreation  and 
fitness  programs.  They  are  applicable 
for  the  development  of  stress  reduction 
and  biofeedback  programs  as  well. 

Stress  is  not  necessarily  bad.  To  a 
point,  people  react  favorably  to  stress 
by  increased  productivity,  but  past  that 
point  it  can  become  damaging  leading 


to  many  stress-related  disorders,  in¬ 
cluding  cardiovascular  disease. 

Biofeedback  can  be  instrumental  in 
the  reduction  of  high  blood  pressure 
and  stress,  and  in  gaining  insight  into 
poor  smoking,  eating,  drinking  and  ex¬ 
ercise  habits.  Biofeedback  profession¬ 
als  can  be  an  important  link  in  provid¬ 
ing  health  care  information. 


The  financial  benefits  to  a  company 
of  an  adequate  stress  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  seen  in  reduced  absentee¬ 
ism,  increased  productivity,  reduced 
medical  costs,  reduced  recruitment  and 
retraining  costs,  increased  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  decreased  employee  turnover. 

So  then,  what  are  the  arguments 
against  beginning  such  biofeedback 
programs? 

There  are  several  arguments  that  sur¬ 
face  immediately.  First  is  the  issue  of 
responsibility.  Whose  responsibility  is 
health  care?  Isn’t  this  an  individual’s 
responsibility  rather  than  an  employ¬ 
er’s?  There  is  also  the  issue  of  lack  of 
large  quantities  of  research.  And  then 
there  are  the  mundane  hurdles  of  the 
costs  of  office  space,  equipment  and 
trained  professionals. 

Certainly  this  is  the  age  of  individual 
responsibility  for  health  care.  With 
medical  costs  rising  annually  it  be¬ 
hooves  each  individual  to  become  an 
active  participant  in  maintaining  his  or 
her  health.  Prevention  is  the  password 
for  health  care  in  the  ’80’ s.  Individuals 
owe  it  to  themselves,  their  families  and 
friends  to  no  longer  accumulate  a  life¬ 
time  of  bad  habits  and  then  expect  the 
doctor  to  cure  it  with  a  pill  or  proce¬ 
dure. 

Taking  responsibility  for  assisting 
employees  in  coping  with  stress  and 
maintaining  good  health  certainly  works 
to  the  company’s  advantage  as  well.  A 
company’s  greatest  resources  are  the 
people  working  for  it.  If  they  are  to 
attain  their  full  potential  as  employees 
over  a  work  life,  health  will  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  factor.  Human-oriented  compa¬ 
nies,  ones  that  look  into  the  future,  not 
just  at  what  can  be  had  from  an  em¬ 
ployee  today,  recognize  the  necessity 
for  adequate  health  programs  including 
stress  reduction. 


THE  SWEETEST  TASTE 
DISCOUNT  BUYING  PROGRAMS 
FOR  MORE  THAN  35  YEARS 

Offer  your  employees  wholesale  prices 
on  fine  quality  confections. 


Mint  Ruffles,  Assorted  Chocolates,  Solid  Milk  Chocolate  Rabbits, 
Jelly  Beans,  Easter  Baskets,  Special  Easter  Novelties, 
and  much,  much  more. 

Wholesale  savings  is  a  valuable  and  greatly  appreciated  employee 
service.  Our  program  is  a  perfect  way  to  offer  employees  a  service  that 
is  in  great  demand  during  the  gift-giving  holidays.  Employees  are  able 
to  do  their  holiday  shopping  without  leaving  their  home  or  office,  and 
are  able  to  save  30-50%  from  retail  costs.  Two  discount  buying 
programs  are  available.  We  allow  a  special  NESRA  10%  deduction 
off  wholesale  prices. 

Just  post  our  seasonal  brochures  or  pass  them  around  the  office 
with  a  tally  sheet.  Combine  the  tally  sheets  into  our  prepaid  mail 
order  card  or  call  the  order  into  our  office.  It’s  that  easy! 


National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 
Member:  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of 
Confectionery  and  Chocolates 
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Call  collect  or  write  for 
information  on  this  sweet 
employee  discount  program. 

John  S.  Swersey 
Swersey’s  Chocolate 
54-01  Grand  Ave.-P.O.  Box  286 
Maspeth,  NY  11378 
|  (212)  497-8800 
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Benefits  of  Biofeedback 

Pioneers  in  the  business  of  biofeed¬ 
back  instrumentation  like  the  Biofeed¬ 
back  Research  Institute  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  need  to  quantify  results 
so  success  can  be  easily  documented. 
Systems  like  the  BIOCOMP  2001  which 
uses  an  Apple  lie  computer,  have  been 
designed  to  provide  professionals  with 
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a  variety  of  monitoring  modalities. 
Employees’  stress  levels  can  be  mon¬ 
itored  through  temperature,  EMG,  brain 
wave,  heart  rate  and  other  changes.  Us¬ 
ing  the  computer  for  graphs  and  doc¬ 
umentation,  the  effectiveness  in  stress 
reduction  can  be  easily  demonstrated. 

Another  application  of  the  monitor¬ 
ing  capabilities  of  computerized  bio¬ 
feedback  equipment  is  presented  in  this 
description  of  “human  resource  ac¬ 
counting”: 

‘  "The  idea  of  human  resources  ac¬ 
counting  has  been  to  provide  to 
management  a  number  of  measures, 

( attitude  scores,  absenteeism  and 
turnover  statistics,  etc.)  useful  as 
indicators  of  the  effects  which  job 
conditions  may  be  having  on  em¬ 
ployee  well-being.  Human  resource 
accounting  becomes  an  issue  of 
measurement  and  reporting  which 
tries  to  show  the  effect,  and  take  into 
account,  the  hidden  human  costs  of 
organization  programs  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  past,  management’ s  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  human  costs  of  orga¬ 
nization  conditions  has  been  infor¬ 
mal  and  has  led  to  action  only  when 
problems  become  so  visible  they  can 
no  longer  be  denied.’  ’ 

Biofeedback  could  effectively  serve 
as  a  method  for  monitoring  the  stressful 
effects  of  re-organization,  expansion 
or  other  organizational  changes.  With 
computerized  equipment,  data  for  this 
type  of  assessment  could  easily  be 
gathered. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  both  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers,  the  costs  of  implementing  such 
a  program  seem  minimal.  Biofeedback 
has  become  a  widely  accepted  medical 
technology  taught  in  universities  and 
medical  schools  around  the  country. 
Trained  professionals  are  now  easy  to 
locate.  Great  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  biofeedback  equipment 
and  the  costs  of  such  equipment  is 
quickly  recovered  by  the  benefits  pro¬ 
duced. 

As  techniques  are  refined  and  re¬ 
search  published  showing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  biofeedback,  it  will  increas¬ 
ingly  be  used  to  combat  the  detrimental 


.  .  .  biofeedback  .  .  .  will 
increasingly  be  used  to 
combat  the  detrimental  effects 
of  stress-related  disorders. 


effects  of  stress-related  disorders.  Both 
individuals  and  corporations  bear  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  utilizing  what  has  been 
learned  to  reduce  the  disasterous  ef¬ 
fects  of  ill  health.  Biofeedback  should 
be  considered  by  companies  as  one  of 
the  means  at  their  disposal  to  aid  in¬ 
dividuals  in  reclaiming  their  personal 
responsibility  for  maintaining  good 
health.  ^ 


After  working  several  years  with  area  drug  and 
alcohol  rehabilitation  programs  as  a  recreation 
therapist,  Jennifer  Stephens  proceeded  with 
training  from  the  Biofeedback  Institute.  She 
presently  has  a  private  practice  in  Venice,  CA, 
and  is  also  the  Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales 
for  the  Biofeedback  Research  Institute  located  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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THE  SUGAR  FILM 

The  most  comprehensive  report  available 
on  sugar  and  health.  Learn: 

•  How  much  sugar  you  eat. 

•  How  sugar  affects  your 
physical  and  emotional  health. 

•  Where  sugar  is  hidden  in 
processed  and  packaged  foods. 

Includes  information  from  scientists, 
doctors,  educators,  psychologists,  and 
consumer  advocates. 

30  minutes,  color,  16mm  or  video 
Sale:  $400  Rent:  $55 

For  free  brochure  call  toll  free: 
800-421-2304 

Pyramid  Film  &  Video 

Box  1048,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90406-1048 
(213)  828-7577 


WHITE  WATER 
RAFTING 


LAUREL  HI6HLANDS 
RIVER  TOURS 

Box  107,  Ohiopyle,  PA  15470  (412)  329-8531 

One  day  raft  trips  on  the  most  popular  white- 
water  river  in  the  east— the  Youghiogheny 
(Yock-o-gany),  Southwestern  Pa.  Season 
extends  from  April  to  October,  with  summer 
water  levels  assured  by  controlled  releases  from 
a  reservoir  upstream. 

Rates:  Monday-Friday  $22.00/person;  Sat¬ 
urday  $35.00/person;  Sunday  $30.00/person. 

YOUGH  MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 
$20.00/PERSON  Thursday 

Cheat  River,  Northern  W.  Va.,  April  thru  June — 
Eleven  miles  of  swirling,  pounding  whitewater 
that  many  consider  to  be  the  most  challenging 
in  the  east. 

Rates:  Weekend  Days  $45.  OO/person; 
Weekdays  $35.00/person. 

All  raft  trips  include  professional  guide  service,  all 
provisions  and  equipment,  smorgasbord  shore 
lunch  and  all  necessary  transportation  upon  arrival. 

COMPLETE  LODGING  -  MEAL 
PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 
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CPR  Training  Programs:  Saving  Workers’  Lives 

by  Lucille  Niebur 


1981.  The  program  has  seen  a  20  per¬ 
cent  growth  in  participation  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year;  and  in  the  third  year,  55  per¬ 
cent  more  employees  were  certified, 
representing  an  overall  growth  in  em¬ 
ployee  participation  of  86  percent.  This 
response  is  typical  of  employee  interest 
and  is  representative  of  what  other 
companies  are  experiencing  when  there 
is  support  by  the  company  and  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  a  high  quality  program. 

More  than  100  SIAC  employees  have 
been  certified  in  CPR  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  at  a  per  person  cost  of  $75 
for  new  participants  and  $50  for  those 
seeking  their  annual  re-certification. 
Their  names  appear  in  the  front  of  the 
company  telephone  directory  for  easy 
access  in  an  emergency. 

Classes,  held  in  a  company  confer¬ 
ence  room  annually  in  March  and  pos¬ 
sibly  May  if  demand  is  high,  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  20  employees  per  class.  SIAC 
strives  to  register  at  least  one  employee 
from  every  company  department,  as 
opposed  to  a  mass  registration  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  department,  to  ensure  that  all  areas 
of  the  workplace  are  covered. 

Three,  three-hour  CPR  training 
classes,  scheduled  for  8:00  a.m.-l  1:00 
a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.-6:00  p.m. ,  require 
participants  to  give  one  hour  of  their 
own  time  and  two  hours  of  company 
time.  “The  time  is  easy  to  justify,” 
said  Barbara  Mansfield,  employee  ac¬ 
tivities  coordinator  and  coordinator  of 
the  CPR  training  program.  “It’s  an  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  and  a  lifesaving  device. 

“When  we  began  this  program,’  ’  she 
continued,  “we  looked  at  it  as  another 
benefit  from  the  company  to  employ¬ 
ees.  But  it’s  bigger  than  that.  It  saves 
lives.” 

Before  the  program  began,  a  tragic 
event  underscored  the  need  for  a  formal 
CPR  training  program. 

‘  ‘Three  years  ago  we  put  on  a  mini¬ 
seminar  during  the  lunch  hour  to  gen¬ 
erate  interest  in  emergency  training,” 


In  the  United  States,  nearly  550,000 
people  die  each  year  from  heart  attacks 
before  arriving  at  a  hospital.  Almost 
half  of  these  deaths  could  be  prevented 
if  a  bystander  who  knew  cardiopul¬ 
monary  rescusitation  (CPR)  responded 
correctly  and  quickly  within  the  first 
one  to  two  minutes  after  the  onset  of 
cardiac  arrest. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is,  in  fact,  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United 


Mouth- to-mouth  breathing  is  one  part  of  the  CPR 
process . 

States.  In  corporate  circles,  Monday  is 
grimly  referred  to  as  “Heart  Attack 
Day’  ’  because  of  the  number  of  cardiac 
emergencies  that  occur  on  the  first  day 
of  the  business  week. 

To  protect  all  members  of  the  work¬ 
force,  Securities  Industry  Automation 
Corporation  (SIAC),  located  in  New 
York  City,  launched  a  CPR  training 
program  for  all  interested  employees  in 


noted  Mansfield.  “That  evening,  the 
president’s  secretary  went  home  and 
witnessed  her  husband  suffering  a  mas¬ 
sive  heart  attack.  She  stood  by  helpless 
and  waited  35  minutes  for  an  ambu¬ 
lance.  If  she  knew  CPR,  she  just  might 
have  saved  her  husband’s  life.” 

Three  years  and  a  CPR  training  pro¬ 
gram  later,  Mansfield  tells  a  more  pos¬ 
itive  story: 

“One  of  our  program  participants 


Cardiac  compression  is  part  two  of  the  CPR 
process. 

saved  a  life  in  a  theater  line.  Before 
she  bought  her  ticket,  she  administered 
CPR  and  brought  her  fellow  movie¬ 
goer  back.” 

CPR  is  a  temporary  application  to 
maintain  life  until  medical  help  arrives. 
Cardiopulmonary  rescusitation  in¬ 
cludes  mouth-to-mouth  breathing  and 
cardiac  compression  and  is  used  on  a 
non-breathing,  pulseless  victim.  This 
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could  include  someone  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  massive  heart  attack  or  had  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  poisoning,  severe  stroke 
or  several  other  potential  situations  that 
cause  sudden  death. 

A  rescuer,  by  breathing  for  the  vic¬ 
tim  and  compressing  his  or  her  heart 
will  get  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  cir¬ 
culate  the  oxygenated  blood  to  the  vital 
organs,  especially  the  brain. 

CPR  is  a  psycho-motor  skill  that 
works  and  is  easy  to  learn  when  it  is 
taught  by  competent,  well-trained  in¬ 
structors.  More  and  more  businesses 
are  offering  training  along  with  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  emergency  situations 
where  a  person  can  make  a  difference 
if  he  or  she  knows  what  to  do. 

SIAC  uses  Emergency  Skills,  Inc. 
(ESI)  to  conduct  their  CPR  training 
program.  ESI  is  a  private  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  training  and  motivating  the 
corporate  employee  to  respond  to  car¬ 
diac  medical  accidents  and  fire  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  program  features  profes¬ 
sional  trainers  with  medical  backgrounds 
who  communicate  effectively  to  all 
levels  of  employees  and  instill  confi¬ 
dence  in  program  participants.  ESI’s 
training  program  emphasizes  the  emo¬ 
tional  aspects  of  emergency  situations 
and  uses  audio  tapes,  which  actually 
take  participants  through  an  emergency 
situation. 

After  the  tape,  employees  participate 
in  an  in-depth  discussion  led  by  a  care¬ 
fully  trained  instructor.  When  individ¬ 
uals  recognize  and  understand  their  own 
reactions  to  highly-charged,  emotional 
situations,  they  can  better  control  their 
reactions  and  respond  effectively. 

ESI  develops  an  emergency  plan  of 
action  for  each  of  its  client  companies, 
utilizing  a  systems  approach  so  that 
when  an  emergency  happens,  the  em¬ 
ployees  will  know  who  to  call,  what  to 
tell  them  and  what  to  do  in  order  of 
priority. 

The  CPR  program  at  SIAC  is  a  nine- 
hour  course  presented  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation.  Included  in  the  basic  cardiac 
life-support  program  are  cardio-pul- 
monary  anatomy,  risk  factors,  ob¬ 
structed  airways/choking,  rescue 
breathing,  one-rescuer  CPR,  two-res¬ 
cuer  CPR,  infant  and  child  CPR,  and 
infant  and  child  obstructed  airways.  The 


program  is  presented  in  three,  three- 
hour  time  blocks  as  that  allows  ample 
opportunity  for  review  and  reinforce¬ 
ment.  However,  the  company  decides 
the  time  frame  that  is  most  sound  for 
their  business. 

The  program  itself  is  approximately 
30  percent  lecture  and  70  percent  hands- 
on  practice  on  mannequins.  A  student- 
instructor  ratio  of  six  to  one  works  best 
for  thorough  training. 

The  American  Heart  Association’s 
student  manual  is  given  to  each  partic¬ 
ipant.  They  must  read  and  know  the 
material  in  order  to  pass  the  required 
test  for  certification.  ESI  has  developed 
printed  magnetic  strips  and  a  magnetic 
board  that  includes  all  material  taught 
in  the  program.  This  medium,  which 
replaces  the  chalk  board,  facilitates 
learning  and  enables  participants  to  have 
pertinent  information  readily  available. 

Another  innovation  of  the  ESI  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  use  of  foam  blocks  to  sim¬ 
ulate  a  victim’s  chest.  The  entire  class 
practices  together  on  their  blocks  until 
the  proper  compression  rhythm  is 
achieved  and  each  person’s  form  is  cor¬ 
rect  prior  to  training  on  the  mannequin. 

Virtually  everyone  can  learn  CPR. 
Of  course,  a  recent  medical  history  of 
coronary  attack,  shortness  of  breath,  or 
back  problems  may  preclude  individ¬ 
uals  from  participating  in  vigorous 
physical  exercise. 

“By  offering  this  CPR  training  pro¬ 
gram,  SIAC  is  telling  employees  how 
much  it  cares  about  them,”  concluded 
Mansfield,  “and  building  a  skilled  team 
equipped  for  emergencies  both  inside 
and  outside  the  workplace.  You  just 
can’t  put  a  price  tag  on  that.”  ^ 


Lucille  Niebur  is  the  president  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Skills,  Inc.,  which  primarily  serves 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut  area. 
For  more  information  about  ESI  and  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  team  of  instructors  to  be  sent 
to  your  area,  contact  them  at  300  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10016,  212/679-6405. 


Almost  half  of  the  550,000 
annual  deaths  from  heart 
attacks  could  be  prevented  if  a 
bystander  who  knew  CPR 
responded  quickly  and 
correctly  within  the  first  one  to 
two  minutes  after  the  onset  of 
cardiac  arrest. 
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MANAGER’S  MEMO 

Is  Time  Holding  You  Hostage? 

by  William  T.  Brooks 


Time,  our  most  treasured  resource. 

Time  the  one  single  commodity  that 
all  of  us  have  been  given  in  equal 
amounts. 

We  all  have  varying  skills,  sources 
and  levels  of  interest,  aptitudes  and 
abilities.  However,  each  of  us  is  pre¬ 
sented  daily  with  the  same  gift  of  60 
seconds  in  each  minute,  60  minutes  in 
each  hour,  and  24  hours  in  each  day. 

It  is  how  effectively  we  plan  and 
organize  this  time  that  separates  the 
successful,  highly  effective  and  pow¬ 
erful  executive  from  the  often-times 
frustrated,  overworked,  and  physically 
exhausted  workaholic. 

Effective  time  use  not  only  helps 
you  save  time  and  improve  your  per¬ 
sonal  work  habits,  it  can  also  lead  to 
dramatically  improved  productivity  and 
increased  corporate  or  personal  profits. 
Perhaps  the  real  key  to  the  value  of 
effective  time  management  is  that 
properly  controlled  time  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  enrich  your  personal  life  as  you 
discover  that  it  is  not  really  necessary 
to  go  to  work  early,  leave  late,  go  in 
on  weekends,  and  carry  your  briefcase 
home  with  you  every  night. 

Let’s  look  at  Roger  Williamson,  a 
fictitious  middle-management  execu¬ 
tive.  Roger  is  a  highly  motivated  and 
hard-working  manager  with  very  lofty 
career  goals.  He  was  a  good  student  in 
college,  and  both  Roger  and  the  bank 
were  elated  that  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  bank  immediately  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

In  spite  of  all  his  best  intentions, 
however,  Roger  is  currently  working 
with  several  difficult  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  interruptions  all  day  in  the  office 
and  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  complet¬ 
ing  whatever  project  he  undertakes. 

Roger  is  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  telephone,  by  visitors  who  drop  by 
to  see  him,  by  unscheduled  meetings, 
and  even  by  his  compulsively  dirty  and 
cluttered  desk  on  which  he  can  rarely 


find  anything. 

Roger  is  also  usually  late  for  meet¬ 
ings  (because  he  is  “so  busy”),  has 
difficulty  meeting  deadlines  without 
working  overtime  or  taking  projects 
home,  and,  according  to  co-workers, 
is  constantly  spending  untold  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  “putting  out  fires.” 

Roger’s  biggest  problems,  however, 
are  yet  to  face  him.  His  wife,  Sue,  is 
quickly  becoming  less  and  less  patient 
with  being  married  to  a  man  who  spends 
all  day,  part  of  the  weekend  and  most 
evenings  working. 

Mr.  Cartright,  Roger’s  supervisor,  is 
ready  to  spring  a  major  surprise  on  him. 
Although  Roger  prides  himself  on  being 
a  hard  worker  (really  a  “workaholic”) 
and  being  a  “totally  devoted  company 
man,”  he  doesn’t  realize  that  because 
of  his  woefully  poor  time  management 
techniques,  he  is  not  being  given  any 
serious  consideration  for  promotion  to 
any  top-level  management  position. 

You  see,  Roger  is  a  great  “fire¬ 
man,”  a  tremendous  fellow  with  detail 
work,  and  a  genuinely  good  guy  who 
will  put  in  endless  hours  to  complete 
projects.  However,  Roger  is  not  really 
a  manager,  he  has  no  time  to  plan, 
manage,  organize,  set  priorities,  and 
meet  deadlines. 


Roger  is  really  preparing  the  biggest 
surprise  for  himself.  Workaholics  are 
not  only  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
their  personal  and  family  lives  (talk  to 
Sue  and  their  two  children),  they  are 


also  flirting  with  high  blood  pressure, 
ulcers,  heart  problems,  mental  stress, 
and  fatigue  as  well  as  ultimate  disap¬ 
pointment  as  they  pursue  their  career 
paths. 

Do  you  feel  like  Roger? 

Perhaps  you  feel  like  his  wife,  Sue. 

Or,  are  you  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Cartright,  where  you  have  to  cope  with 
an  employee  whose  desk  and  work 
habits  are  like  a  puzzle? 

By  examining  some  very  basic  time 
management  and  control  techniques, 
perhaps  you  can  begin  to  help  yourself 
to  become  more  organized,  more  ef¬ 
fective,  and  a  more  capable  manager 
of  people,  resources,  and  ideas.  In  short, 
to  help  you  control  your  environment 
instead  of  allowing  youf  environment 
to  control  you. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
Roger  place  a  value  on  his  time.  He  is 
currently  giving  it  away  for  free. 

Obviously,  if  a  person  allows  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  diversions  constantly,  he 
has  placed  very  little,  if  any  value  on 
his  own  time.  If  a  person  falls  prey  to 
this,  others  around  him  will  also  see 
his  time  as  being  relatively  valueless 
and  will  take  every  opportunity  to  buy 
some  of  Roger’s  “cheap”  time. 

Secondly,  Roger  should  do  a  time 
inventory  of  where  and  how  he  actually 
spends  his  time.  He  should  spend  three 
days  (a  week  is  even  better)  and  log 
everything  that  he  does  from  the  min¬ 
ute  he  walks  into  the  office  until  the 
minute  he  goes  home  (coffee  breaks, 
telephone  calls,  drop-in  visitors,  meet¬ 
ings,  luncheons,  everything). 

Allowing  time  abuse  and  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  poor  time  management 
techniques  are  a  habit. 

In  order  to  break  old  habits  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
wrong,  when  we  are  doing  it,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  being  done.  The 
only  real  way  to  do  this  with  time  is  to 
measure  it  honestly  and  objectively. 
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Roger  must  then  recognize  what  lit¬ 
tle  amount  of  time  he  really  does  have 
and  place  his  predetermined  value  on 
it  accordingly.  Within  this  framework, 
then,  it  is  essential  that  he  begin  to 
establish  priorities. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  many 
managers,  like  Roger,  have  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  with  this  crucial  manage¬ 
ment  function.  Unfortunately,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  establish  clear-cut  priorities 
is  one  of  the  major  errors  that  most 
managers  are  guilty  of  making. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard 
things  like,  “He  (she)  can’t  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees,”  or  “He  (she)  is 
constantly  running  in  circles,”  or  “He 
(she)  gets  everything  done  but  the  im¬ 
portant  things.” 

Remember  the  principle  that  most 
managers  are  guilty  of  responding  to 
“urgent”  more  readily  than  “impor¬ 
tant,’  ’  and  keep  in  mind  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  clear-cut  and  distinct  prior¬ 
ities  is  basic  to  the  success  of  your 
business  or  service. 

A  good  way  to  establish  priorities  is 
to  determine  how  important  a  particular 
project  is  and  then  assign  it  a  numerical 
value — perhaps  a  scale  of  “most  im¬ 
portant”  being  worth  5  and  “least  im¬ 
portant”  having  a  value  of  1 — and  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  urgency  of  the 
project.  Then  you  simply  add  the  im¬ 
portant  and  urgent  ratings  to  determine 
the  priority  of  the  project. 

The  real  key  to  successful  time  man¬ 
agement,  however,  is  what  you  do  with 
the  project.  The  crucial  technique  for 
an  effective  manager  is  then  to  delegate 
the  task. 

Unfortunately,  most  managers  do  not 
delegate  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  delegate.  Perhaps  they  have  diffi¬ 
culty  communicating,  or  feel  guilty 
about  assigning  a  task  to  a  subordinate, 
or  simply  do  not  or  cannot  take  the  time 
to  explain  how  a  task  should  be  done. 
They  then  end  up  spending  more  time 
doing  the  project  themselves — over  and 
over  again — than  if  they  had  taken  the 
time  to  explain  the  project  to  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  the  first  place. 

Quite  often,  they  won’t  delegate  be¬ 
cause  of  a  strong  sense  of  omnipo¬ 
tence.  This  sense  of  omnipotence  dic¬ 
tates  the  false  belief  to  many  managers 
that  only  they  know  how  to  perform 


certain  functions,  and  their  egos  simply 
will  not  allow  them  to  delegate  tasks. 
A  perfectionist  faces  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  odds  in  becoming  an  effec¬ 
tive  manager. 

Everyone  will  perform  a  task  differ¬ 
ently  and  on  a  different  level  of  skilled 
completion.  The  big  thing  for  any  man¬ 
ager  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  results 


.  .  .  properly  controlled  time  can 
significantly  enrich  your  per¬ 
sonal  life  as  you  discover  that 
it  is  not  really  necessary  to  go 
to  work  early,  leave  late,  go  in 
on  weekends,  and  carry  your 
briefcase  home  with  you  every 
night. 


and  the  evaluation  of  your  performance 
as  a  manager  can  be  dramatically  ex¬ 
panded  through  delegation.  By  suc¬ 
cessfully  assigning  tasks  you  can  then 
concentrate  on  your  own  priorities  which 
should  be  planning,  organizing,  man¬ 
aging,  and  even  additional  delegating 
and  not  involving  yourself  with  every 
small  problem,  emergency,  or  detail 
that  crosses  your  desk. 

Perhaps  the  largest  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  study  of  time  management 
and  control  lies  in  organizing  your  work 
day.  Unfortunately,  many  managers 
erroneously  attempt  to  organize  their 
work  and  not  the  workday. 

It  is  crucial  for  Roger  immediately 
to  start  organizing  his  day  into  large 
blocks  of  time  that  he  controls  instead 
of  his  workday  controlling  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  instinctively  answering  the 
phone  while  he  is  preparing  a  report, 
meeting  with  a  co-worker,  planning,  or 
delegating,  Roger  should  train  his  sec¬ 
retary  or  a  co-worker  to  screen  his  phone 
calls  and  develop  a  system  where  the 
caller  can  call  him  back  between  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  day. 

Roger  should  establish  a  period  of 
time  during  the  day  when  he  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  work  on  projects,  write,  plan, 
and  think.  Many  industries  call  this  the 
“quiet  hour,”  when  there  is  very  little 
movement,  drop-in  visitors  are  politely 


sent  away,  and  no  phone  calls  are  re¬ 
ceived  or  made. 

Roger  should  also  plan  his  appoint¬ 
ments  back-to-back  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  day  so  that  he  can  prepare  for  his 
meetings  and  appointments  during  a 
particular  block  of  time  and  gear  his 
mind  to  meeting  with  others  at  other 
times  of  the  day. 

In  addition,  Roger  should  leave  about 
25  percent  of  his  time  unscheduled  to 
handle  emergencies,  to  deal  in  crisis 
management,  and  to  allow  some  flex¬ 
ibility  when  another  manager  who  is 
untrained  in  time  management  tech¬ 
niques  calls  and  cancels  a  previously 
scheduled  meeting  or  says  he  will  be 
45  minutes  late  because  of  unforeseen 
problems. 

Perhaps  we  have  done  a  little  to  at 
least  begin  helping  Roger  and  you. 
Maybe  we  have  begun  to  help  identify 
a  national  problem  but  it  is  one  problem 
that  really  has  some  solutions. 

If  you  can  admit  that  you  suffer  from 
being  a  time  hostage  and  are  willing  to 
apply  some  of  the  basic  time  manage¬ 
ment  principles  discussed  here,  per¬ 
haps  you  can  begin  to  make  you  time 
a  valued  ally  that  can  become  a  great 
weapon  for  you. 

Remember,  time  can  be  a  great  re¬ 
source — once  it  is  mobilized  and  or¬ 
ganized.  And  like  most  great  forces, 
when  it’s  on  your  side  it  is  powerful 
and  dynamic,  but  when  it’s  against  you 
it  can  be  devastating. 

It  is  your  decision  and  your  time. 

Do  it  now! 


William  T.  Brooks  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
Time  Management  Center  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
and  will  be  a  speaker  at  the  upcoming  1984 
NESRA  conference  in  Colorado. 

This  article  reprinted  from  Western  New  York 
Magazine. 
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The  Present  Strength  of  Corporate  Physical  Fitness  Programs 

by  Jack  Kondrasuk,  Bill  Houston,  Phil  Johnson  and  Dick  Berger 


There  is  a  need.  Heart  attacks,  sick¬ 
ness,  accidents  and  stress  take  their  toll 
on  employee  productivity.  They  can  re¬ 
sult  in  employee  deaths,  turnover,  ab¬ 
senteeism,  less  motivation  and  lower 
physical  capacity. 

Something  is  being  done.  Individu¬ 
als — and  companies — are  embracing 
physical  fitness  programs.  John  Nais- 
bitt,  in  his  popular  book  Megatrends, 
states  that  almost  one  half  the  people 
in  the  United  States  exercise;  the  per¬ 
centage  exercising  regularly  has  dou¬ 
bled  since  1960.  Health  clubs,  fitness 
centers,  health  spas  and  exercise  cen¬ 
ters  are  multiplying  like  rabbits. 

Employees  of  companies  are  getting 
involved.  Employees  of  a  bus  company 
in  Portland,  Oregon  raised  $24,000  for 
a  company  physical  fitness  center.  And 
companies  are  getting  involved.  The 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America  pays 
employees  to  exercise,  four  cents  every 
mile  they  bicycle  and  64  cents  for  every 
mile  they  swim. 

Many  employee  services  and  recre¬ 
ation  managers  are  very  much  involved 
in  their  company’s  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  or  are  thinking  of  starting  one. 
Companies  like  Pepsico,  Xerox  and 
Kimberly-Clark,  with  its  $2.5  million 
fitness  facility,  have  made  headlines  with 
their  physical  fitness  programs. 

Despite  all  they’ve  read,  many  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  still  harbor 
questions  about  corporate  fitness:  Are 
we  keeping  up  with  what’s  going  on? 
What  else  could/should  we  offer  in  our 
physical  fitness  program?  What  ser¬ 
vices  and  techniques  are  most  effec¬ 
tive?  To  answer  these  questions  and 
provide  more  information  on  fitness,  a 
national  survey  was  conducted. 

The  national  fitness  survey  was  di¬ 
rected  at  those  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  corporate  fitness  program,  the 
program  director.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  professional  members  of  the 


Association  for  Fitness  in  Business 
(AFB).  Vj 

The  sample  consisted  of  22^  re¬ 
spondents;  more  than  75  percent  hejd : 
the  job  title,  "Director  of  Physicalipit-\ 
ness  Program.”  More  than  half  of  the  : 
survey  respondents  (54  percent)  had;a 
master’s  degree;  28  percent  held  ..a 
bachelor’s  degree;  and  13  percent,  re- 
ceived  a  doctoral  degree.  Nearly  half 
of  the  degreed  professionals  (43-ripr- 
cent)  received  their  degrees  in  pi  wdl 
education.  Nineteen  percent  of  1  Re¬ 
spondents  held  degrees  in  physic  ,gy 
or  kinesiology.  p 

Responses  to  the  survey  were  i%r 
ceived  from  all  standard  industrial  clal- 

i 

sification  groups.  The  responses  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed  among  differ¬ 
ent  size  organizations  and  from  all  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  employed  by  service  industries; 
23  percent  by  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries;  16  percent  by  finance/insurance/ 
real  estate  organizations;  eight  percent 
by  wholesale  or  retail  trade  industries; 
six  percent  by  transportation,  com¬ 
munication  or  utilities;  five  percent  by 
the  federal  government  and  three  per¬ 
cent  by  a  state  government. 


Twenty-six  percent  of  the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  were  employed  by  compa¬ 
nies  with  1,000  to  4,999  employees; 
21  percent  by  companies  with  5,000  to 
49,000  employees;  15  percent  by  500 
to  999  employees  and  100  to  499  em¬ 
ployees;  14  percent  by  one  to  99  em¬ 
ployees  and  nine  percent  by  companies 
with  50,000  or  more  employees. 

STAFF,  FACILITIES, 
SERVICES 

Data  collected  from  the  survey  re¬ 
veals  that  physical  fitness  programs  are 
proliferating,  interdisciplinary  and  of¬ 
fer  a  variety  of  facilities  and  services. 
The  programs  are  growing  at  an  ac¬ 
celerating  rate  with  about  75  percent 
starting  since  1975  and  only  seven  per¬ 
cent  before  1965. 

The  fitness  programs  staffs  ranged 
in  size  from  one  to  100  employees;  the 
most  common  staff  size  was  three  or 
four.  The  directors  of  the  programs 
usually  reported  to  an  administration 
department;  in  fact,  four  percent  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  top  management.  Staff 
members  included  the  following:  ex¬ 
ercise  physiologist  (65  percent),  cler¬ 
ical  (39  percent),  physician  (28  per¬ 
cent),  physical  education/health 
specialist  (28  percent),  nurse  (26  per¬ 
cent)  and  physical  therapist  (eight  per¬ 
cent). 

The  facilities  and  services  offered 
were  rated  as  quite  extensive.  Most  of 
the  organizations  either  provided  elab¬ 
orate  outdoor  facilities  and/or  some  ex¬ 
ercise  rooms  in  a  building  (41  percent) 
or  provided  a  whole  building  primarily 
for  physical  fitness  (34  percent).  Ten 
percent  only  sponsored  company  teams 
while  nine  percent  provided  only  min¬ 
imal  outdoor  facilities,  such  as  a  bas¬ 
ketball  hoop  in  a  parking  lot.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  six  percent  used  other  ap¬ 
proaches  such  as  community  recreation 
or  YMCA  facilities. 
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Specifically,  most  responding  com¬ 
panies  provided  showers  (89  percent), 
exercise  and  weightlifting  rooms  (88 
percent),  lockers  (87  percent)  and  tracks 
or  running  courses  (66  percent)  to  their 
employees.  Another  43  percent  offer 
the  workforce  basketball  or  tennis 
courts,  32  percent  offer  swimming  pools 
and  31  percent  offer  handball  or  squash 
courts.  Other  facilities  made  available 
include  saunas,  whirlpools,  bicycle/ 
rowing/treadmill  machines,  softball/ 
soccer  fields,  golf  courses  and  walking 
trails. 

Today’s  fitness  programs  are  more 
than  an  exercise  class  or  two.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  the  respondents  also 
instruct  participants  in  exercise;  88  per¬ 
cent  provide  feedback  to  participants; 
85  percent  monitor  participants’  prog¬ 
ress;  82  percent  conduct  pre-testing  and 
evaluation;  and  26  percent  offer  other 
services  such  as  alcohol  and  stress  pro¬ 
grams  to  their  employees. 

PARTICIPATION 

While  employee  participation  in 
company  fitness  programs  is  growing, 
it  could  more  than  double  in  terms  of 
use.  Most  companies  allow  all  their 
employees  to  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  About  55  percent  of  the  work¬ 
force  does  participate,  but  30  percent 
of  the  participants  drop  out  within  their 
first  year. 

In  general,  employees  participate  on 
their  free  time  (67  percent)  rather  than 
company  time  (33  percent).  The  users 
of  the  programs  represent  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  workforce:  32  percent 
represent  management,  3 1  percent  are 
professional/technical,  21  percent  are 
clerical  and  16  percent  are  blue  collar 
employees.  The  typical  age  of  fitness 
program  participants  is  35,  and  60  per¬ 
cent  are  male. 


FITNESS  PROGRAM 
GOALS 

As  expected,  the  main  goals  of  cor¬ 
porate  fitness  programs  is  improved 
employee  health  and  physical  fitness. 
Respondents  generally  rated  organi¬ 
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zational-oriented  or  financial  goals  lower 
than  individual-oriented  or  physiolog¬ 
ical  goals.  Improving  employees’ 
strength,  endurance,  productivity  and 
nutritional  habits,  and  reducing  their 
weight,  stress,  absenteeism,  medical 
costs  and  smoking  are  also  important 
goals  of  fitness  programs. 

How  effective  were  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  achieving  the  goals  for  their 
fitness  programs?  Ratings  for  overall 
success  were  very  high.  No  respon¬ 
dents  felt  their  programs  hurt  their  or¬ 
ganization;  in  fact,  most  felt  a  positive 
change  was  achieved.  Most  respon¬ 
dents  stated  that  their  programs  helped 
somewhat  (54  percent)  or  helped  greatly 
(31  percent). 

The  four  most  frequently  chosen  goals 
(improved  health  and  strength  and  re¬ 
duced  weight  and  stress)  were  also  the 
four  rated  highest  on  achievements.  At 
least  76  percent  of  the  respondents  stated 
their  programs  helped  achieve  these 
goals. 

The  goals  that  were  related  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  corporate  profits  were  rated  as 
being  helped  in  no  more  than  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases.  For  instance,  only  14 
percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
their  program  helped  reduce  health  and 
life  insurance  premiums.  The  results 
for  the  financial  goals  were  rated  as 
“unknown”  by  the  majority  of  the  re¬ 
spondents. 


THE  FUTURE 

Survey  respondents  were  also  asked 
to  predict  how  their  fitness  program 
would  change  in  the  future.  Almost  80 
percent  stated  there  would  be  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  fitness  programs.  Only 
2  percent  believed  their  programs  would 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  strengths  of  present  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  (high  success  ratings)  and  their 
weaknesses  (high  dropout  rates)  sug¬ 
gest  that  future  programs  should  build 
on  the  goal  achievements  and  try  to 
eliminate  the  drop-out  rates. 

It  is  clear  that  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  directly  relate  the  physical  fitness 
program  to  achieving  the  overall  goals 
of  the  organization.  Top  management 
must  be  convinced  that  physical  fitness 
programs  are  definitely  related  to  in¬ 
creased  employee  productivity,  lower 
absenteeism,  and  other  outcomes 
equated  with  long-term  organization 
profitability. 

Physical  fitness  programs  have  grown 
fast  and  strong.  They  have  met  prior 
challenges  with  their  strength  and  re¬ 
siliency.  Similarly  they  must — in  the 
not-too-distant  future — show  all  those 
involved  that  physical  fitness  programs 
do  contribute  to  employee  develop¬ 
ment  and  organization  success.  ^ 


Jack  Kondrasuk,  Bill  Houston,  Phil  Johnson  and 
DickBerger  tea.ch  in  the  University  of  Portland's 
School  of  Business. 


Response 

Goals 

Results 

Hurt 

No  Change 

Helped 

Unknown 

95% 

Better  Health 

1% 

87% 

12% 

82% 

Better  strength  and/or 
endurance 

1% 

87% 

12% 

81% 

Fewer  overweight 

3% 

85% 

12% 

79%  ' 

Reduce  dysfunctional  stress 

2% 

76% 

22% 

70% 

Greater  productivity 

1% 

38% 

61% 

68% 

Better  nutritional  habits 

8% 

63% 

29% 

66% 

Less  absenteeism 

6% 

32% 

62% 

63% 

Lower  medical  costs 

l% 

8% 

25% 

66% 

62% 

Less  smoking 

9% 

64% 

27% 

49% 

Decreased  turnover 

14% 

21% 

65% 

42% 

Better  sleeping  habits 

7% 

29% 

64% 

38% 

Fewer  accidents,  injuries 

l% 

12% 

19% 

68% 

37% 

Lower  health/life  insurance 
premiums 

14% 

14% 

72% 

34% 

Lower  workers’ 
compensation  costs 

1% 

12% 

9% 

78% 
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FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


Launching  the  Corporate  Health  Fair 

by  Kevin  Okerlund 


Health  awareness.  Employee  well¬ 
ness.  Physical  fitness.  How  many 
times  have  health  and  fitness  profes¬ 
sionals  heard  those  terms? 

In  a  time  when  the  business  com¬ 
munity  pays  40  percent  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  $200  billion  dollar  medical  bill,1 
more  and  more  corporations  are  turning 
to  fitness  programs  for  their  employ¬ 
ees.  The  monetary  benefits  from  de¬ 
creased  insurance  costs  and  increased 
productivity  are  enough  to  necessitate 
a  shift  towards  employee  wellness  pro¬ 
grams,  designed  to  increase  the  health 
awareness  of  the  corporate  worker.  But 
how  many  of  these  awareness  pro¬ 
grams  extend  beyond  physical  work¬ 
outs? 

Health  awareness  should  involve  all 
aspects  of  health  as  it  relates  to  the 
human  organism.  Programs  should  in¬ 
clude  courses  in  stress  management, 
nutrition/weight  control,  drug/alcohol 
abuse,  family  counseling,  smoking 
cessation  and  lifestyle  modification. 

To  offer  instruction  in  all  areas  of 
health  involves  considerable  time  and 
effort,  in  addition  to  money.  And  many 
corporations  do  not  have  the  money, 
staff,  or  facilities  to  run  a  complete 
health  awareness  program.  But  there  is 
another  option  available  that  will  allow 
companies  to  educate  employees  and 
allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  pre¬ 
ventive  health  services.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  solution  does  not  require  extensive 
facilities  and  can  be  directed  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  one  individual;  the  answer 
lies  in  a  health  fair. 

DEFINING  A  HEALTH  FAIR 

A  health  fair  is  an  event  that  makes 
available  to  a  population  information 
pertaining  to  health  and  wellness.  Ex¬ 
hibits,  medical  screenings  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  several  of  the  various 
means  of  dispersing  information  to  par¬ 
ticipants.  By  bringing  together  all 


available  organizations  at  the  same  site 
and  at  the  same  time,  health  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  accessible  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  On  November  11- 
12,  1983,  Texas  Instrument’s  Texins 
Association  sponsored  a  health  fair  that 
attracted  12  participating  agencies  and 
nearly  500  participants  free  bf  charge. 

Registration,  health  education,  health 
screening,  summary  and  referral  and 
follow-up  are  the  five  major  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  health  fair.2 

Registration  involves  the  handling 
and  processing  of  incoming  partici¬ 
pants.  During  registration,  a;  three-part 
confidential  participation  form  can  be 
completed.  This  form  should  include  a 
medical  history  questionnaire,  a  listing 
of  all  health  screenings  to  be  performed 
and  room  for  comments.  Also  to  be 
completed  at  registration  is  an  in¬ 
formed  consent  and  release  statement. 
A  pre-registration  can  be  utilized  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  individuals 
expected  and  the  ability  to  process  in¬ 
coming  participants. 

Health  education  is  achieved  through 
exhibits,  demonstrations,  films,  and 
speakers  th-<u  inform  health  fair  partic¬ 
ipants.  Education  can  take  place  at  every 
booth  whether  it  be  health  screening, 
summary  or  referral.  As  many  health- 
related  areas  as  possible  should  be  rep¬ 
resented. 

Health  screening  is  utilized  as  a  de¬ 
tection  device.  The  idea  is  to  detect 
abnormalities  or  diseases  in  their  early 


stages.  The  following  five  tests  should 
be  offered  at  any  fair: 

•  height  and  weight 

•  blood  pressure 

•  vision  acuity 

•  anemia 

•  blood  chemistry  test 

Ideally,  a  thorough  health  screening 
should  be  available.  Tests  for  glau¬ 
coma,  sickle  cell  anemia  and  oral  hy¬ 
giene,  and  breast  exams,  pap  smears, 
pulmonary  function,  podiatric,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  physical  fitness  tests  can  be 
offered. 

A  good  health  screening  emphasizes 
the  quality  of  testing  instead  of  quan¬ 
tity.  However,  a  health  screening  does 
not  take  the  place  of  a  physician’s  ex¬ 
amination. 

Summary  and  referral  relies  on 
trained  medical  personnel  to  advise, 
counsel  and  answer  any  questions  an 
individual  might  have  pertaining  to  his 
or  her  test  results.  Referral  to  the  proper 
medical  source  will  take  place  at  this 
station  upon  detection  of  an  abnor¬ 
mality.  A  listing  of  all  possible  com¬ 
munity  medical  sources  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Follow-up  is  completed  two  to  three 
months  after  the  health  fair  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  participant  understood  the 
abnormalities  detected,  sought  help  for 
their  evaluation,  and  if  so,  what  treat¬ 
ment  was  undertaken.  Follow-up  should 
be  done  by  telephone  while  forwarding 
a  copy  of  the  confidential  participant 
information  sheet. 

DEVELOPING  THE  HEALTH 
FAIR 

There  are  many  facets  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  successful  health 
fair.  An  itinerary  listing  all  tasks  that 
need  to  be  completed  aids  in  planning. 

Health  fair  development  is  easily 
understood  when  disected  into  five  cat¬ 
egories:  site,  date  selection,  organiza- 
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tion  recruitment,  volunteer  recruit¬ 
ment,  promotion/publicity,  and  financial 
involvement. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  health  fair 
a  reality  is  the  selection  of  a  site  and 
a  date  at  which  to  hold  the  fair.  A  rec¬ 
reation  center  or  a  gym  is  a  perfect  site 
to  conduct  a  health  fair.  If  such  facility 
is  not  available,  the  company  cafeteria 
or  several  large  conference  rooms  would 
work  equally  well.  Appropriate  site  se¬ 
lection  must  take  into  account  the  size 
of  the  health  fair.  Allowing  for  12  health 
stations  for  testing  and  information  will 
eliminate  the  over-  or  under-abundance 
of  space  that  takes  away  from  the  over¬ 
all  program. 

Date  selection  is  left  up  to  the  spon¬ 
soring  organization(s).  Scheduling  a 
health  fair  free  of  conflicts  with  other 
activities  is  a  must.  The  life  span  of  a 
health  fair  depends  upon  employee 
availability;  therefore,  schedule  the 
health  fair  at  a  time  that  gives  all  em¬ 
ployees  an  opportunity  to  attend.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  fair  should  run  over  two  days 
and  extend  into  the  evening  and  pos¬ 
sibly  into  the  weekend;  a  Friday  through 
Saturday  program  encourages  entire 
families  to  attend. 

Once  a  site  and  data  have  been  se¬ 
lected,  participating  organizations  can 
be  recruited.  The  needs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  dictate  what  organizations  should 
be  represented  at  the  fair.  Organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross, 
American  Heart  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society,  American  Diabe¬ 
tes  Association,  American  Lung  As¬ 
sociation,  The  Arthritis  Foundation,  and 


Podiatry  Societies,  Dental  Societies  and 
Mental  Health  Associations  are  key  re¬ 
sources  to  be  tapped. 

Recruitment  of  volunteers  is  another 
key  factor  in  a  successful  health  fair. 
Volunteers  are  needed  for  registration, 
health  screening,  exhibit  maintenance 
and  checkout.  Depending  on  the  sta¬ 
tion,  a  health  fair  requires  medical  and 
non-medical  volunteers.  Company 
medical  department  can  provide  a  va¬ 
riety  of  resources  and  personnel.  Most 
non-profit  organizations  will  supply 
aides  for  their  exhibits.  Nursing  col¬ 
leges  will  furnish  a  wide  range  of  med¬ 
ical  volunteers  if  notified  at  least  four 
months  in  advance  of  the  event.  Fire 
department  personnel,  such  as  emer¬ 
gency  medical  technicians  and  par¬ 
amedics,  are  also  helpful. 

To  gain  maximum  participation,  a 
strong  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
promotion  and  publicity.  Fliers,  pos¬ 
ter,  bulletin  boards  and  check  stuffers 
have  proven  successful  in  attracting 
employee  attention.  Other  promotion 
possibilities  include  ads  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  newsletter  and  lighted  signs  at  stra¬ 
tegic  areas.  Word  of  mouth  is  also  a 
very  good  way  to  make  this  event 
known. 

For  all  their  benefits,  health  fairs  are 
relatively  inexpensive.  Major  expenses 
include:  printing  costs  of  forms,  fliers, 
posters,  and  table  tents;  equipment  rental 
(optional)  of  tables,  chairs  and  lighted 
neon  signs;  lunch  for  volunteers;  and 
postage  for  test  results. 

Typically,  the  total  bill  for  a  health 
fair  is  less  than  $500,  a  small  price  for 


delivering  health  awareness  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  population. 

Of  course,  the  implementation  of  a 
health  fair  involves  work,  but  it  can 
reach  every  employee  and  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  any  company. 

Join  the  push  for  wellness  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  setting.  Have  a  health  fair.  £§) 

For  more  information  on  health  fair 
implementation  contact  your  local 
Healthworks3  office  or  the  National 
Health  Screening  Council  For  Volun¬ 
teer  Organizations,  Inc.,  5161  River 
Road,  Bldg.  20,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016  (301)  657-8480 


Kevin  Okerlund  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
exercise  physiology  and  recently  conducted  a 
health  fair  for  the  Texins  Association  of  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.  as  a  special  project  required 
for  his  internship. 
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Great  America 
Announces  New  Attraction 
for  1984 

Marriott’s  Great  America  in  Gurnee, 
Illinois  announces  the  addition  of  White 
Water  Rampage,  a  unique  and  exciting 
river  rapids  ride  that  will  premiere  next 
May  when  the  park  opens  for  its  ninth 
operating  season. 


White  Water  Rampage 


The  new,  $5  million  addition  has  been 
designed  to  look  like  an  authentic,  nat¬ 
ural  river  setting,  and  will  take  guests 
on  a  wild,  five-minute  adventure  through 
three  sets  of  white  water  rapids,  a  120- 
foot  long  tunnel  filled  with  special  light, 
sound  and  animated  effects,  giant  wa¬ 
terfalls,  and  bounce  them  over  white- 
capped  waves. 

According  to  Patrick  J.  McDermott, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  Great  America,  “White  Water  Ram¬ 
page  will  add  an  important  dimension 
to  our  park  because  of  its  broad,  all¬ 
family  appeal.  The  12-passenger  boats 
will  allow  family  members  and  friends 
to  share  this  fun  and  exciting  experi¬ 
ence  together.  ’  ’ 

As  riders  begin  their  white  water  ad¬ 
venture,  they’ll  enter  a  section  of  white- 
capped  waves  and  approach  a  narrow, 
rocky  canyon  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
twin  12-foot  high  waterfalls.  The  boat 
then  enters  a  high-speed  90°  turn  which 
propels  it  into  a  second  set  of  white- 
capped  waves  before  entering  another 
section  of  rapids.  Coming  out  of  the 
rapids,  the  12-passenger  boat  ap¬ 
proaches  a  dark  120-foot  long  tunnel 
whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  sheet 
of  falling  water  which  shuts  off  sec¬ 
onds  before  a  boat  enters  the  tunnel. 

As  the  boat  exits  the  tunnel,  it  will 
enter  another  set  of  white  water  rapids 
which  empties  into  a  scenic  lake.  The 
calm  is  interrupted  once  more  as  the 


boat  enters  the  ride’s  longest  set  of  rap¬ 
ids.  As  the  boat  nears  the  end  of  its 
journey,  it  rushes  by  a  giant  24-foot 
high  waterfall.  It  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  wettest  and  wildest  attractions 
anywhere  in  the  country,  and  is  sure  to 
be  a  favorite  of  every  guest  at  Great 
America. 

Write  or  call  Marriott’s  Great  Amer¬ 
ica,  P.O.  Box  1776,  Gurnee,  IL  60031, 
312/249-1776  for  more  information. 

Penco’s  New  ‘Medallion’ 
Locker  Innovation  in 
Accoustical  Design 

Penco’s  new  Medallion  series  of 
hush-tone  lockers  represents  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  locker  design  and  acoustical 
sophistication,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

The  Medallion  reduces  operating 
noise  by  incorporating  sound-deaden¬ 
ing  features,  including  reinforcing  panels 
welded  to  the  door  interior  filled  with 
sound  deadening  acoustical  material  and 
cushioned  rubber  bumpers,  a  quiet  lock- 
bar  assembly  with  unique  “spider”  de¬ 
vices  which  serve  to  keep  the  latch 
channel  from  impinging  on  the  door 
and  rattling,  according  to  Penco. 


Penco' s  Medallion  Lockers 


Penco’s  “Medallion”  lockers  are  at¬ 
tractively  finished  in  a  two-color-tone 
door  and  frame  combination  with  a 
flush-front  design  that  complements  the 
most  demanding  building  interior. 

Door  louvers  are  eliminated,  and  air 
flow  slots  in  the  top  and  bottom  door 
flanges  permit  ventilation.  Doors  come 
equipped  with  the  Penco  heavy-gauge 


zinc  die-cast  recessed  handle  featuring 
a  plated  stipple  finish  and  a  single  fin¬ 
ger  lift  as  the  only  moving  element. 

A  range  of  locker  widths  and  depths 
are  offered  to  satisfy  virtually  any 
building  requirement. 

For  more  information ,  contact  Penco 
Products,  Inc.,  Oaks,  PA  19456. 

New  Top  Safety  Catalog 
Now  Available 

Hot  off  the  press  and  ready  for  pe¬ 
rusal  is  the  new  Top  Safety  32-page 
catalog  of  first  aid  kits.  This  new  easy- 
to-use  catalog  lists  all  available  kits, 
refills,  and  component  parts  in  logical 
sequence. 

Covering  all  available  products,  the 
catalog  lists  additional  items  such  as 
miscellaneous  ambulance  supplies, 
snake  bite  kits,  aerosol  specialties,  in¬ 
sect  and  dog  repellents,  and  a  decon¬ 
tamination  kit  for  radioactive  spills. 

For  more  information  contact  Top 
Safety  Products  at  P.O.  Box  1188  Cen¬ 
ter  Moriches,  NY  11934,  516-878-1336. 

Exerglide  Hits  the  Trail 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Ex¬ 
erglide  began  to  “unchain”  play¬ 
grounds  throughout  the  country.  Now, 
the  patented,  chainless  swing  has  caught 
the  interests  of  exercise  enthusiasts. 

Designed  originally  as  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  concept  in  swing-like  play¬ 
ground  equipment,  the  Exerglide  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  fitness 
courses  with  a  companion  sign  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  exercising  sequence  and  ben¬ 
efits  of  exercising  on  Exerglide.  A  co¬ 
ordinated  push-pull  effort  required  to 
swing  the  unit  “warms  up”  or  “cools 
down”  muscle  groups  prior  to  or  after 
workout  on  a  fitness  course.  Adults  or 
kids  of  any  age  or  fitness  level  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  isometric  and  isotonic  exer¬ 
cise  while  “swinging.” 

The  Exerglide  can  enhance  any  fit¬ 
ness  course  or  can  be  purchased  as  a 
work-out  station  in  itself. 

Exerplay  Industries  is  located  at  1745 
South  Holbrook  Lane,  Tempe,  Ari¬ 
zona. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Mowery — (213)  843- 
2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  257-1017. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July  and 
December.  Contact  Pat  Yandell — (214)  234-7679. 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County /Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 


Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Randy  Schools— (301)  496-6061. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  657- 
2323. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Ralph  Ferrara — 
(612)  540-7370. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Terry 
Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Sandy  Clark— (716)  328-2550  ext.  5570. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  574- 
4753. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Schmidt — (408)  742- 
5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey — (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 

“Prospecting  For  Knowledge,”  the  1984 
NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit,  will  be  held 
May  17-20  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Con¬ 
ference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters: 
312/562-8130. 
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STRIKE  IT 

at 
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NESRA’s  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 


SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  INi 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  &  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Nights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL.  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-62 1-15 70 

In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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The  total  conference  experience.  It  means  educational  opportunity,  idea 
exchange  and  establishing  contacts  in  a  professional  and  pleasant  atmosphere. 
It  promises  personal  and  professional  growth  through  broadened  horizons.  It  is 
also  what  ESM  readers  can  expect  at  the  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association.  “Prospecting 
for  Knowledge.’’  Held  May  17-20,  the  1984  conference  site  is  the  Beaver  Run 
Resort  and  Conference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado,  a  town  every  bit  as 
rich  and  fascinating  as  the  gold  responsible  for  its  birth. 

Employee  services  and  recreation  managers,  human  resources  professionals, 
fitness  directors  and  employee  association  leaders  attending  the  conference  will 
feast  on  a  smorgasbord  of  ideas  and  information  presented  by  experts  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  areas  such  as  computer  management,  workforce  trends,  corporate 
fitness  and  health,  employee  services  and  productivity,  program  safety,  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  sports,  program  evaluation  and  management  techniques. 

As  in  years  past,  this  conference  guarantees  what  people  in  employee  ser¬ 
vices,  recreation  and  human  resources  have  come  to  expect  from  NESRA:  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  that  will  help  them  in  their  jobs  and  in  their  careers. 


NESRA 


Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 
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r'  The  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation 
Association  is  known  by  the 
companies  it  keeps — year 
after  year.  Nearly  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1 941 .  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 
Illinois  60153.  Phone:  (312)  562-8130. 
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Cigarettes:  Up  in  Smoke? 

After  being  told  for  almost  20  years 
that  the  Surgeon  General  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  smoking  is  dangerous  to  our 
health,  people  finally  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  the  message  according  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Industry  Week  reports 
that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  declined 
by  5  percent  from  August,  1982  to  Au¬ 
gust,  1983,  mainly  because  of  a  25  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  prices. 

“The  tobacco  industry  is  in  a  state 
of  decline,”  said  Dave  Goldman,  an 
analyst  who  should  be  listened  to  be¬ 
cause  he  works  for  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 
“I  think  consumer  demand  for  ciga¬ 
rettes  will  soften  year  after  year  after 
year.” 

The  decline  in  consumption  dis¬ 
proves  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
smoking  is  unaffected  by  price  in¬ 
creases.  The  recent  price  hike  has  ac¬ 
celerated  a  trend  that  started  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons,  Goldman  said.  Five 
states  regulate  smoking  in  the  work¬ 
place,  and  31  states  have  laws  to  limit 
smoking  in  public. 

Despite  a  $1  million  campaign  by 
the  tobacco  industry,  voters  in  San 
Francisco  passed  a  strict  no-smoking 
referendum  that  calls  for  numerous 
concessions  to  nonsmokers  on  the  job 
and  gives  preference  to  nonsmokers  over 
smokers  in  the  case  of  a  dispute.  Vi¬ 
olators  are  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $500, 
as  compared  with  the  wrist-slapping 
fines  of  $50  in  other  cities  with  these 
laws. 

When  such  laws  are  enacted,  how¬ 
ever,  Americans  become  stubbornly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  vices.  No,  Goldman  says, 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  smoking  is 
also  attributable  to  simple  numbers.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  decline  is 
the  concentration  of  smokers  in  the  55- 
and-older  category,  who  are  dying  out. 
Their  children  and  grandchildren  are 
not  picking  up  the  habit. 

Although  the  future  looks  unpleasant 
for  tobacco  companies,  shed  no  tears. 
Revenues  at  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 
Inc.,  which  makes  about  half  of  its 
money  from  cigarette  sales,  are  up  25 
percent  from  last  year,  to  $7.4  billion. 


Pre-Retirement 

Counseling 

A  Necessary  Program, 

Says  Actuary 

Pre-retirement  counseling  can  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  employees  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  their  lives  between  pre-re¬ 
tirement  and  post-retirement  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Xanthos,  vice  pres¬ 


ident  and  consulting  actuary  for  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  A.  S.  Hansen,  Inc. 

Speaking  at  the  29th  Annual  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit 
Plans  (IFEBP),  Xanthos  suggested  that 
corporations  and  unions  set  up  inten¬ 
sive  retirement  planning  programs  that 
provide  information  on  financial,  health 
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and  life  planning. 

“A  major  element  in  a  retiree’s  fi¬ 
nancial  life  is  Social  Security,”  he  said, 
and  explained  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  staff  available  to 
appear  before  retirement  planning 
groups  to  discuss  the  technical  details, 
such  as  coverage  requirements,  collec¬ 
tion  of  benefits,  the  earnings  test,  etc. 
“Someone  who  is  about  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  his  Social  Security 
benefit  would  want  to  consider  these 
questions  carefully,”  he  said. 

In  explaining  pension  benefits — “the 
cornerstone  of  any  retirement  planning 
program” — pension  plan  administra¬ 
tors,  managers  and/or  consultants  should 
be  utilized,  Xanthos  said.  “Here  you 
would  want  them  to  discuss  the  amount 
of  the  pension,  how  it  is  determined, 
what  years  of  service  are  used  and  if 
the  plan  is  pay  related,  the  basis  of  pay 
used.  Plan  sponsors  would  like  to  have 
the  retiring  employee  understand  that 
the  pension  benefit  is  calculated  on  a 
rational  basis,  intended  to  reward  him 
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One  day  raft  trips  on  the  most  popular  white- 
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All  raft  trips  include  professional  guide  service,  all 
provisions  and  equipment,  smorgasbord  shore 
lunch  and  all  necessary  transportation  upon  arrival. 

COMPLETE  LODGING  -  MEAL 
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for  long  years  of  service,”  he  said. 

Other  pension  issues  for  discussion 
should  be  early  retirement  vs.  normal 
or  late  retirement,  optional  forms  of 
benefits  under  the  plan,  etc. 

Xanthos  said  that  topics  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  a  potential  retiree  are  taxation 
and  legal  affairs,  including  estate  plan¬ 
ning.  “In  order  to  present  these  topics 
fully  it  would  be  appropriate  to  invite 
an  accountant,  attorney  or  financial 
planning  specialist  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sion.” 

Health  and  insurance  considera¬ 
tions,  along  with  life  planning  are  other 
important  elements  in  a  pre-retirement 
planning  program,  according  to  Xan¬ 
thos,  and  should  be  explained  in  detail 
by  experts  in  those  fields. 


More  Women  Than  Men 
Overweight  in  America? 

American  women  are  more  likely  to 
be  overweight  than  men,  reports  the 
American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Among  adults,  23  percent  of  women 
are  obese  compared  to  13  percent  of 
men. 

Obesity,  defined  as  weight  that  is  10 
to  20  percent  above  the  normal  range 
for  one’s  age,  sex  and  height,  is  a  risk 
factor  for  diabetes,  gall  bladder  disease 
and  hypertension.  For  smokers,  it  can 
contribute  significantly  to  heart  dis¬ 
ease. 

Spending  Federal  Dollars 

While  defense  spending  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1979,  federal  spending 
for  human  resources  programs  such  as 
Medicare,  Social  Security  and  educa¬ 
tion  has  only  jumped  by  22  percent, 
reports  USA  Today.  (See  below.) 
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Defense 

spending 


Low  Morale  Hits 
Middle  Management 

Middle  managers  suffer  from  low 
morale,  a  new  study  suggests. 

A  poll  of  1,500  managers  by  the 
American  Management  Association  and 
reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
finds  that  only  33  percent  trust  top  of¬ 
ficials.  Disaffection  with  corporate 
leaders  is  greatest  among  those  aged 
51  to  55.  Middle  managers  also  express 
frustration  over  inadequate  decision 
making  duties.  They  believe  “a  more 
complete  and  accurate  information  net¬ 
work”  could  best  raise  their  morale  and 
job  satisfaction. 

George  Breen,  a  marketing  consul¬ 
tant  who  conducted  the  study,  says  it 
suggests  a  need  for  “a  change  of  at¬ 
titude”  by  corporations  to  remove  “al¬ 
most  a  Berlin  wall”  between  upper  and 
middle  management. 

At  General  Electric,  in-house  sur¬ 
veys  of  supervisors  and  professionals 
prompt  a  new  emphasis  on  small-group 
sessions  with  senior  bosses  and  less¬ 
ened  use  of  generalized  written  mate¬ 
rial.  Some  concerns’  hard  times  may 
have  led  top  management  “to  grab 
control”  from  middle  managers,  hurt¬ 
ing  their  morale  a  GE  personnel  man 
speculates. 

Inactivity  Hastens  Aging; 
Exercise  May  Slow  It 
Down 

Aging  may  result  more  from  lack  of 
exercise  than  from  the  number  of  years 
one  can  count  on  the  calendar,  con¬ 
cludes  Walter  Bortz,  M.D.,  writing  in 
the  January/February  1984  issue  of 
Running  &  Fitness,  the  official  publi- 
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$110.5  billion 

$  94.4  billion 

$127.0  billion 
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cation  of  the  American  Running  and 
Fitness  Association. 

“A  great  deal  of  what  passes  as 
change  due  to  age  is  not  really  that  at 
all,  but  rather  the  result  of  inactivity,” 
says  Bortz,  president  of  the  American 
Geriatrics  Society  and  co-chairman  of 
the  American  Medical  Association’s 
Committee  on  Aging. 

Exercise  is  now  listed  as  valuable  for 
numerous  medical  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  coronary  artery  disease,  hyperten¬ 
sion,  obesity,  diabetes,  osteoporosis, 
and  depression. 

“No  single  medical  prescription  bears 
such  an  impressive  list  of  benefits  as 
does  exercise,”  Bortz  writes.  “Until 
recently  a  physician  who  prescribed  ex¬ 
ercise  for  a  patient  was  labeled  a  kook. 
In  the  near  future,  a  physician  who 
doesn’t  prescribe  exercise  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  will  be  guilty  of 
malpractice.” 

Osteoporosis,  a  bone  disease  affect¬ 
ing  older  people,  particularly  women, 
is  significantly  retarded  through  exer¬ 
cise,  explains  Bortz.  The  condition  is 
characterized  by  a  reduction  in  bone 
density  accompanied  by  increasing  po¬ 
rosity  and  brittleness — the  cause  of 
many  broken  bones  in  older  adults. 
Thought  to  result  partly  from  a  loss  of 
calcium  in  the  bones,  osteoporosis  is 
now  often  treated  with  exercise,  which 
has  been  shown  to  diminish  calcium 
waste. 

Exercise  also  affects  brain  function 
by  generating  catecholamine  and  nor¬ 
adrenaline,  chemicals  that  stimulate  the 
nervous  system,  and  dopamine,  which 
affects  a  person’s  brain  responses. 

“Endurance  exercises  such  as  long¬ 
distance  running  increase  these  neu¬ 
rostimulants,  which  in  turn  may  im¬ 
prove  a  person’s  mood,  attention  span, 
memory,  and  other  basic  brain  func¬ 
tions,”  Bortz  says.  “The  brain,  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  subject  to 
the  ‘use  it  or  lose  it’  law.  As  we  allow 
ourselves  to  settle  back  into  the  brain- 
numbing  existence  found  in  many  older 
life  patterns,  senility  cannot  be  far  be¬ 
hind.” 

Bortz,  who  cites  studies  in  his  article 
showing  that  40  years’  worth  of  inac¬ 
tivity  can  be  recovered  through  exer¬ 
cise,  reconditioning  the  heart  and  lungs 


of  a  70-year-old  to  those  of  a  person 
in  his  or  her  30’s,  gives  the  following 
advice  to  those  who  would  rather  ride 
than  walk:  “If  we  really  want  to  find 
a  fountain  of  youth,  it  seems  very  clear 
that  we  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
finding  it  if  we  search  on  foot — rap¬ 
idly!” 


Putting  the  One  Minute 
Manager  to  Work 

Putting  The  One  Minute  Manager  To 
Work,  the  management  blueprint  long 
awaited  by  millions  who  have  adopted 
The  One  Minute  Manager’s  “three  se¬ 
crets”,  is  now  available  at  bookstores. 
It  is  predicted  to  be  the  cabbage  patch 
book  of  the  publishing  industry  for  1984. 

Worldwide  acceptance  for  Putting 
The  One  Minute  Manager  To  Work,  by 
Ken  Blanchard  and  Robert  L.  Lorber, 
gives  testimony  to  the  universal  Amer¬ 
ican  management  technique  first  intro¬ 
duced  three  years  ago  in  The  One  Min¬ 
ute  Manager. 

The  One  Minute  Manager,  a  national 
best  seller  in  hardback  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half  and  now  number  one  on  the 
paperback  charts,  has  changed  and 
simplified  the  character  and  practice  of 
American-style  management.  The  book 
has  been  purchased  by  over  two  and  a 
half  million  Americans  and  is  now  in 
print  in  16  languages. 

In  Putting  The  One  Minute  Manager 
To  Work,  Blanchard  and  Lorber  pro¬ 
vide  disciples  of  the  One  Minute  Man¬ 
ager’s  style  with  specific  skills  which 
will  positively  influence  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  lives  of  millions  at 
home  and  on  the  job. 

Putting  The  One  Minute  Manager  To 
Work,  provides  techniques  for  goal  set¬ 
ting  praising  and  reprimands.  The  book 
demonstrates  how  managers  and  others 
can  apply  these  concepts,  on  a  system¬ 
atic,  day-to-day  basis  to  achieve  tan¬ 
gible,  bottom  line  results. 

According  to  Gordon  W.  Anderson, 
president  of  Santa  Fe  International  Cor¬ 
poration,  “The  concepts  presented  in 
Putting  The  One  Minute  Manager  To 
Work  are  guiding  all  our  multi-national 


work  force.  It  is  making  a  significant 
difference  in  our  performance.” 

Written  as  a  parable,  Putting  The  One 
Minute  Manager  to  Work  provides 
readers  with  immediately  useful  man¬ 
agerial  techniques.  William  A.  Andres, 
chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Dayton 
Hudson  Corporation,  said,  “ Putting  The 
One  Minute  Manager  To  Work  de¬ 
serves  a  praising.  It’s  straight  forward, 
concise  and  works!” 

‘  ‘By  utilizing  the  concepts  of  Putting 
The  One  Minute  Manager  To  Work,  we 
not  only  increased  productivity,  sig¬ 
nificantly  improved  safety  and  absen¬ 
teeism,  but  most  importantly,  devel¬ 
oped  more  effective  communications 
throughout  the  organization,”  stated 
Robert  A.  Elliot,  former  president  and 
chief  executive,  Shiley,  Inc.,  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Pfizer,  Inc. 

Elliot  concluded,  “If  you  can  only 
read  two  books  this  year,  read  this  one 
twice!”  Putting  The  One  Minute  Man¬ 
ager  To  Work  is  published  by  William 
Morrow  and  Company.  ^ 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 


Wach  <Xn\> 

HOTEL 


Special  Industrial  Rates 

Catering  to  individual,  couple 
and  family  vacationers. 

Please  write  for  information. 

Jack  Lindeman 
3100  North  Ocean  Boulevard 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 
Area  Code  305  -  564-8502 

Our  Own  Private  Beach 
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CONFERENCE  UPDATE 


Continuing  Education  Workshops  Available  to 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Managers 


Employee  services  and  recreation  ment  through  employee  surveys,  needs 
managers  can  leam  about  the  “Imple-  assessments  and  priorities  and  partici- 
mentation  of  an  Employee  Health  and  pate  in  hands-on  demonstrations  of 
Fitness  Program”  and  ‘‘Program  Eval-  medical  pre-screenings,  fitness  testing 
uation”  at  two  continuing  education  and  activity  sessions.  Participants  will 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  National  also  leam  how  to  effectively  imple- 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As-  ment  and  evaluate  a  wellness  program, 
sociation  and  offered  before  the  open-  Coordinating  the  workshop  is  Mike 
ing  of  its  1984  conference  and  exhibit,  Bass,  coordinator  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
‘‘Prospecting  For  Knowledge,”  May  Company’s  fitness  and  health  pro- 
17-20  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  grams.  Coordinator  of  NESRA’s  1983 

The  two  workshops  will  run  con-  fitness  workshop,  Bass  is  also  an  ad- 

currently  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  visor  to  LIVING  WELL,  Inc.,  an  or- 

on  May  16  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  ganization  that  assists  businesses  and 
and  Conference  Center,  site  of  NES-  industries  with  the  implementation  of 
RA’s  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Ex-  health  and  fitness  programs  for  their 
hibit.  Participants  in  each  in-depth  and  employees. 

interactive  six-hour  workshop  will  re-  NESRA’s  second  continuing  edu- 
ceive  a  certificate  and  NESRA-regis-  cation  workshopj  Trogram  Evalua- 
tered  continuing  education  units.  tlon> -  will  take  employee  services  and 

After  learning  how  to  analyze  their  recreation  managers  through  the  eval- 

corporation’s  current  health  care  needs  uation  process  using  their  own  em- 
to  develop  top  management  support,  ployee  services  arid  recreation  pro¬ 
employee  services  managers  attending  grams  as  examples.  Exploring  front- 
the  “Implementation  of  an  Employee  end  analyses  and  evaluation  methods, 
Health  and  Fitness  Program”  work-  workshop  participants  will  leam  how 
shop  will  explore  program  develop-  to  determine  if  a  program  is  worth  its 


costs  and  how  to  use  an  evaluation  as 
a  sales  tool  and  means  of  quality  con¬ 
trol. 

Scarvia  B.  Anderson,  Ph.D.  will 
teach  the  “Program  Evaluation”  work¬ 
shop.  Dr.  Anderson  is  an  independent 
consultant  in  human  assessment  and 
program  evaluation  and  an  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy’s  School  of  Psychology. 

Because  enrollment  for  the  work¬ 
shops  is  limited  to  approximately  30 
participants  in  the  fitness  workshop  and 
25  participants  in  the  evaluation  work¬ 
shop,  pre-registration  is  required.  Eli¬ 
gible  registrants  must  be  currently  ad¬ 
ministering  an  employee  services  and 
recreation  program. 

The  costs  for  each  workshop  in¬ 
cludes  lunch  and  beverages  during  ses¬ 
sion  breaks:  $100  for  registered  con¬ 
ference  delegates  and  $125  for  non- 
registered  delegates.  Separate  registra¬ 
tion  from  the  NESRA  conference  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  continuing  education 
workshops.  ^ 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  REGISTRATION 

Make  checks  payable  to  NESRA.  Send  registration  to  NESRA  Headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing  Avenue,  Westchester,  IL 
60153.  Registration  Deadline:  April  15,  1984. 

Workshop  (circle  one):  Implementation  of  an  Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Program  Program  Evaluation 

Name _ Title _ _ _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone  Number  ^ _ ) _ _ _ Number  of  Employees _ 

Highest  Degree  Completed/Major - 
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Carla  Green! Reservations  Agent 

All  it  takes  is  one  call  to  as  special  meal  selection,  pre-reserved  the  same  great  service  from  the  time 

American’s  special  Meeting  Services  seating  and  car  rental  reservations.  you  make  your  reservation  until  you 
Desk  and  your  convention  travel  wor-  And  distribute  your  tickets  directly  to  arrive  at  your  destination.  Because 
ries  are  over.  We’ll  confirm  your  flight  you  or  through  your  Travel  Agent.  making  business  travel  a  pleasure  is 
reservations.  Tell  you  how  to  qualify  Let  us  show  you  what  our  best  one  of  the  things  we  do  best.  Call  today  , 

for  American’s  money-saving  fares.  means  to  the  convention  traveler.  Call  toll-free  (800)  433-1790;  in  Texas, 

Help  you  take  advantage  of  discounts  our  Meeting  Services  Desk  8:30-5:00  (800)  792-1160. 

and  other  special  considerations  such  Monday  through  Friday.  You’ll  receive 

American 

We’re  American  Airlines.  Doing  what  we  do  best. 


American  Airlines  — Your  Official  Carrier  For 


43rd  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit 
“Prospecting  for  Knowledge” 


May  17-20, 1984 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 


bcxjsung 


When  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  managers  enter  the  board 
room  to  gain  support  for  their  pro¬ 
grams,  they  must  speak  the  language 
of  top  management:  facts,  figures  and 
bottom-line  results.  But  in  human  re¬ 
sources,  measurements  are  not  always 
easy  to  come  by.  How  do  you  quantify 
morale  or  job  satisfaction  to  prove  the 
benefits  of  employee  programs? 

Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.,  a  professor  of 
recreation  and  leisure  studies  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University/Northridge,  has 
measured  stress  levels  and  task  perfor¬ 
mances  and  found  that  recreation  can 
be  used  as  a  mechanism  to  reduce  stress 
within  the  work  environment,  thereby 
increasing  workers’  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

His  research  data  is  the  kind  of  am¬ 
munition  employee  services  managers 
have  long  been  denied.  Only  since  the 
1970’s  have  academicians  given  em¬ 
ployee  services  any  attention.  And  only 
in  the  last  few  years  have  researchers 
outside  the  field  of  recreation  taken  a 
serious  look  at  the  impact  of  employee 
services  on  business  productivity. 

Finney’s  research  has  already  gained 
notice  from  both  the  academic  and 
business  communities.  His  data  is  help¬ 
ing  put  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  on  every  human  resources  map. 
Finney  will  present  the  results  of  his 
latest  research  efforts  on  May  20,  1984 
at  the  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  National  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association,  held 
in  Breckenridge,  Colorado. 

Employee  Services  Management  re¬ 
cently  spoke  with  Dr.  Finney  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  preview  of  his  long-awaited 
results. 
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ESM:  What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  stress  level  and  job  perfor¬ 
mance? 

Finney:  The  research  that  I  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  conducted  points  to  a  very 
direct  relationship  between  stress  and 
performance.  There  is  an  optimum  level 
of  arousal,  where  the  human  organism 
performs  at  its  best.  Here,  the  stress 
level  is  low  enough  to  be  controlled 
and  high  enough  to  serve  as  a  moti¬ 
vator.  From  that  point,  as  the  stress 
level  becomes  weaker,  performance  will 
drop  off.  And,  if  the  stress  level  be¬ 
comes  weaker,  the  performance  will 
again  decline. 

Some  degree  of  stress  is  needed  for 
everyone  to  function.  But  too  much 
stress  or  too  little  stress  (boredom) 
hampers  performance.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  true  in  all  of  our  research. 

ESM:  What  evidence  do  you  have 
proving  that  a  reduction  in  stress  in¬ 
creases  workers’  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity? 

Finney:  In  my  most  recent  study, 
subjects  completed  complex  work  tasks 
and  exhibited  significantly  high  levels 
of  stress,  as  measured  by  researchers. 
We  then  allowed  the  subjects  to  play 
or  recreate  and  again  measured  their 
stress  levels.  This  time,  the  levels  were 
substantially  lower  and  remained  lower 
even  while  the  subjects  performed  a 
second  work  task.  Throughout  the  sec¬ 
ond  task,  these  subjects  exhibited  both 
low  stress  levels  and  high  performance 
levels. 

The  control  group  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  work  tasks  but  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  recreation  session.  When 
we  compared  the  stress  and  perfor¬ 


mance  measurements  with  the  group 
that  did  recreate,  we  found  the  group 
that  “played”  performed  three  times 
or  300  percent  better  than  the  group 
that  did  not  play  or  recreate. 

In  another  study  I  conducted  in  1979, 
results  showed  that  both  workers  who 
recreated  and  those  who  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  perform  the  same  amount  of  work, 
but  those  who  recreated  were  more 
consistent  in  their  performances. 

Other  researchers  also  have  evidence 
that  indicates  over-stress  diminishes 
performance.  Glass  and  Singer  have 
consistently  found  that  when  stress  lev¬ 
els  are  returned  to  a  normal  level,  per¬ 
formance  is  magnified. 

ESM:  It’s  easy  to  see  recreation  as 
an  outlet  for  highly-stressed  individ¬ 
uals.  But  how  can  stress  motivate  in¬ 
dividuals  to  bring  stress  levels  up  from 
a  state  of  boredom? 

Finney:  The  fascinating  thing  about 
recreation  is  that  it  has  the  ability  to 
both  arouse  and  stimulate  participants 
and  de-arouse  or  de-stimulate  them. 
Recreation  activities  excite  partici¬ 
pants,  bringing  the  stress  back  to  its 
optimum  level. 

ESM:  Specifically,  what  kinds  of 
things  cause  stress  in  the  workplace? 

Finney:  Research  has  shown  us  that 
a  lack  of  autonomy  or  control  over  tasks, 
too  much  or  too  little  responsibility, 
changing  shifts  and  a  negative  attitude 
toward  work  can  result  in  stress.  Other 
stress  variables  include  noise  level, 
temperature  and  lighting. 

( continued  on  following  page ) 


“When  we  compared  stress  and 
performance  measurements  . . . 
we  found  the  group  that  ‘played’ 
performed  three  times  or  300 
percent  better  than  the  group  that 
did  not  play  or  recreate.” 
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“If  we  look  at  countries  that  have 
built  employee  recreation 
programs  into  their  work 
environments  for  many  years- 
like  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Japan— we  see  a  quality  of  work 
life  that  appears  to  be  better 
than  America’s.” 


ESM:  How  prevalent  is  stress  in  the 
workplace? 

Finney:  Research  results  strongly 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  American 
workers  are  subjected  to  high  levels  of 
stress  frequently.  This,  of  course,  af¬ 
fects  their  performance. 


ESM:  How  does  this  compare  with 
other  countries? 

Finney:  If  we  look  at  countries  that 
have  built  employee  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  into  their  work  environments  for 
many  years — like  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Japan — we  see  a  quality  of 
work  life  that  appears  to  be  better  than 
America’s.  While  our  quality  of  work 
life  seems  to  be  lower,  we  are  gaining 
momentum  in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
work  life  through  the  establishment  of 
more  employee  benefits,  like  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fitness  programs. 

ESM:  How  do  you  measure  stress? 
How  do  you  know  at  what  level  stress 
no  longer  serves  to  motivate,  but 
rather  hamper  job  performance? 

Finney:  Physiological  tests,  such  as 
blood  pressure,  urine  analysis,  respi¬ 
ration  and  pupil  dilation,  can  be  per¬ 
formed  to  measure  stress. 

Subjective  questionnaires  can  also 
be  used.  I  have  used  these  in  my  re¬ 
search  and  found  them  to  be  very  re¬ 
liable,  valid  and  simple  to  administer. 
These  questionnaires  elicit  subjects’ 
immediate  emotional  response  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  indicate  their  agreement  with 
statements  such  as  “I  feel  calm,”  “I 
feel  scared,”  or  “I  feel  uncomforta¬ 
ble.” 

Behavioral  manifestations  by  the 
subjects  can  be  observed  to  measure 
stress.  For  the  average  person,  things 
like  headache,  lower  back  pain,  high 
blood  pressure,  increased  heart  rate, 
hypermobility,  the  occurrence  of  night¬ 
mares,  an  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs, 
alcohol  or  tobacco,  excessive  eating  or 
the  total  loss  of  appetite,  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  frustration  and  an  inability 
to  concentrate  can  all  indicate  that 
someone  is  under  higher-than-normal 
stress  levels. 


ESM:  Are  all  stresses  alike? 

Finney:  No.  There  are  two  types  of 
stress:  eustress  and  distress.  Both 
stresses  create  wear  and  tear  on  the  body 
as  the  body  works  to  adapt.  What  we 
have  found  through  research  is  that 
eustress  doesn’t  wear  the  body  out  as 
fast  as  distress.  With  both  stresses, 
physiological  evidence  is  apparent,  but 
the  individuals’  perception  differs. 
Eustress  does  not  create  the  psycho¬ 
logical  tension  evident  in  distress. 

ESM:  Are  certain  individuals  more 
prone  to  stress  than  others? 

Finney:  Everyone  responds  to  stress 
differently.  Our  personality  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  we  subject  ourselves  to  are 
indicative  of  our  ability  to  cope  with 
and  adapt  to  stress.  Past  experiences 
are  also  important.  There  really  are  quite 
a  number  of  variables.  It’s  not  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  Type  A,  Type  B. 


ESM:  How  much  does  stress  cost 
American  business  each  year? 

Finney:  To  cover  all  the  impacts  of 
stress  on  work,  we  would  have  to  in¬ 
clude  turnover,  absenteeism,  workers’ 
compensation,  poor  time  management, 
errors  and  training  deficiencies.  It’s 
overwhelming  and  nearly  impossible  to 
come  up  with  an  exact  or  approximate 
dollar  amount.  We  really  don’t  under¬ 
stand  stress  enough.  What  we  do  know, 
however,  is  that  it  is  costly,  to  the  tune 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 


ESM:  You  support  the  notion  that 
recreation  and  play  can  be  used  as 
stress-reducing  mechanisms  within 
the  work  environment.  Have  you  seen 
it  work  in  companies? 

Finney:  While  I  have  not  seen  a  com¬ 
prehensive  piece  of  research  measuring 
recreation’s  role  in  reducing  stress  and 
all  of  its  side-effects,  I  have  spoken 
with  employees  and  company  man¬ 
agers  who  have  found  favorable  results 
in  their  fitness  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams. 
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ESM:  Can  recreation  reduce  stress 
in  all  companies? 

Finney:  Based  on  my  research,  I’m 
convinced  that  recreation  programs  can 
transpire  in  any  type  of  environment 
and  work  well  in  any  company.  You 
don’t  need  a  lot  of  space  or  equipment 
for  a  simple  recreation  program. 

ESM:  What  kind  of  recreation  ac¬ 
tivities  work  well  in  a  business  set¬ 
ting  to  provide  this  kind  of  release? 

Finney:  It  really  depends  on  the  type 
of  stress  workers  are  subjected  to.  Those 
engaged  in  cognitive  work  all  day  re¬ 
quire  a  physical  release.  Conversely, 
those  involved  in  manual  labor  can 
benefit  from  more  passive  or  cognitive 
outlets,  such  as  reading,  gardening, 
meditating  or  playing  chess. 

The  major  cause  of  stress  in  Amer¬ 
ican  business  is  a  lack  of  internal  con¬ 
trol.  Therefore,  stress  can  be  reduced 
through  recreation  activities  which  al¬ 
low  the  participant  to  gain  internal  con¬ 
trol.  Activities  like  jogging,  aerobics 
or  walking,  work  well  and  take  into 
account  an  individual’s  own  pace. 

ESM:  The  empirical  support  from 
your  research  is  crucial  to  gaining 
top  management’s  support  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation.  With 
these  results  in  hand,  how  should 
employee  services  and  recreation 
managers  approach  their  manage¬ 
ment? 

Finney:  With  more  research  sup¬ 


porting  the  organizational  benefits  of 
recreation,  it  is  easier  to  show  man¬ 
agement  what  they  most  often  demand: 
bottom-line  results,  such  as  decreased 
absenteeism,  decreased  turnover,  in¬ 
creased  job  satisfaction  and  a  reduction 
in  stress.  All  of  these  conditions  trans¬ 
late  into  management  saving  money. 

Recreation  programs  are  cost-effec¬ 
tive.  They  result  in  workers  who  are 
more  productive  and  stay  on  the  job 
longer,  are  more  satisfied  and  have  fewer 
ailments.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  programs  more  than 
pay  for  themselves  by  saving  company 
dollars  and  making  for  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  workforce. 

You  have  to  show  management  that 
you  can  save  them  money.  They’re 
capitalists  and  that’s  what  they  want  to 
hear,  that  you  can  decrease  their  ex¬ 
penses  and  make  their  income  go  up 
through  employee  services  and  recre¬ 
ation  programs  that  justify  themselves 
financially  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
work  life. 

ESM:  Can  we  expect  more  of  this 
research  in  the  future? 

Finney:  Most  certainly.  I  expect  even 
more  research  on  employee  services  and 
recreation  in  the  future.  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  now  is  that  the  scope  of  this 
research  is  widening,  with  more  aca¬ 
demic  areas  studying  this  phenome¬ 
non.  And  this  will  focus  a  great  deal 
more  national  attention  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  employee  services  to  business 
productivity. 


“In  the  long  run,  I  believe 
employee  recreation  programs 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  by 
saving  company  dollars  and 
making  for  a  more  productive 
workforce.” 


Research  like  Finney's  is  crucial  for  employee  services'  growth. 
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Breckenridge:  A  Recreator’s  Paradise 


by  Beth  Briestensky,  editorial  assistant 


A  gold  pan,  a  small  shovel,  a  few 
little  pill  bottles,  tweezers  and  a 
small  magnet  are  the  equipment  needed 
to  pan  for  gold.  Yet  when  “Prospect¬ 
ing  for  Knowledge”  all  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  managers  need  to 
do  is  prepare  for  four  days  of  education 
and  socialization  at  the  43rd  Annual 
Conference  and  Exhibit  of  the  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  town  famous  for  its  pros¬ 
pecting,  Breckenridge,  Colorado. 

Conference  delegates  will  find  a 
wealth  of  history,  recreation  and  cui¬ 
sine  in  the  conference  host  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  as  late 
as  the  mid-1950’s,  Breckenridge  was 
frequently  included  in  listings  of  Col¬ 
orado’s  ghost  towns.  Actually,  today 
Breckenridge  is  the  only  survivor  of 
many  villages  and  camps  that  once 
flourished  in  this  mineral-rich  valley. 


It  all  began  in  the  summer  of  1859 
when  the  cry  “gold”  was  heard  for  the 
very  first  time  in  this  particular  section 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  small  party 
of  prospectors  had  just  crossed  the 
Continental  Divide  and  settled  along 
the  shores  of  the  Blue  River,  at  the  base 
of  Summitt  County.  The  gold  rush  drew 
more  than  8,000  residents  to  the  small 
mountain  community  named  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  to  improve  the 
town’s  ability  to  secure  a  post  office. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  the  Breck¬ 
enridge  Ski  Area  was  developed.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  mountain  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  Victorian  charm  of 
the  town’s  old  buildings  attracted  an 
increasing  number  of  visitors,  many  of 
whom  elected  to  remain  throughout  the 
year. 

As  more  housing  and  amenities  have 


become  available,  Breckenridge  has 
now  come  into  its  own  as  a  major  year- 
round  destination  resort,  featuring  many 
fine  shops,  restaurants,  cultural  events 
and  world-class  skiing. 

NESRA  conference  attendees  can 
expect  temperatures  to  climb  into  the 
60’s  and  70’s  May  17-20  though  an 
occasional  snowstorm  has  been  known 
to  tiptoe  into  the  town  in  spring. 

Guests  at  Beaver  Run  can  conceiv¬ 
ably  spend  all  their  leisure  time  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  recreational  opportunities  at  the 
resort.  On-site  recreational  facilities  in¬ 
clude  an  indoor/outdoor  pool,  six  out¬ 
door  hot  tubs  and  indoor  jacuzzi,  saunas, 
steam  room  and  exercise  room,  tennis 
and  the  world’s  largest  indoor  minia¬ 
ture  golf  course. 

The  Breckenridge  Ski  Area  covers 
the  twin  peaks  Eight  and  Nine  in  the 
Ten  Mile  Range.  Though  Breckenridge 
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Main  Street  Breckenridge,  lined  with  century-old  Victorian  buildings,  will  celebrate  its  125th-year 
anniversary  this  spring. 


does  not  offer  skiing  in  May,  nearby 
ski  areas  will  be  open. 

A  newly  developed  18-hole  Jack 
Nicklaus  golf  course  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  golf  challenge  to  NESRA  mem¬ 
bers.  The  golf  course  is  located  three 
miles  north  of  the  downtown  area. 

For  the  fishing  afficionado  there  are 
fishing  holes  right  in  downtown  Breck¬ 
enridge.  Local  sporting  goods  opera¬ 
tors  can  inform  those  interested  about 
licenses  and  rules  and  provide  some 
handy  local  tips. 

To  view  the  wildflowers  and  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  scenery,  which  prolif¬ 
erate  in  Summit  County,  various  means 
are  available. 

For  those  who  enjoy  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  stables  are  located  in  Brecken¬ 
ridge,  Copper  Mountain  and  Keystone. 
The  horse  trails  promise  a  scenic  ride 
through  the  mountains.  Breakfast  and / 
or  chuckwagon  dinner  rides  are  also 
available. 

Whitewater  rafting  trips  down  the 
Arkansas  or  Colorado  Rivers  are  close- 
by  Breckenridge.  For  the  first  timers, 
the  Colorado  River  trip  travels  through 
Rocky  Mountain  backcountry.  The  Ar¬ 
kansas  River  trip  takes  intermediate  to 
advanced  passengers  through  Brown’s 
Canyon  where  the  river  steadily  picks 
up  speed. 

Numerous  hiking  and  backpacking 
trials  offer  exercise  and  beautiful  views. 
Maps  are  available  at  sporting  good 
stores  in  the  area. 

NESRA  conference  delegates  can  also 
tour  the  breathtaking  country  by  pas¬ 
senger  car  with  the  aid  of  the  Breck¬ 
enridge  Resort  Association’s  Explor¬ 
er’s  Kits.  Ghose  towns  and  historical 
spots,  are  within  easy  access.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Jeep  tours  run  by  Tiger  Run 
offer  the  opportunity  to  discover  ghost 
towns  not  accessible  by  car.  Call  the 
Breckenridge  Resort  Association  (BRA) 
at  1-800-221-1091  or  303-453-2918  in 
Colorado  for  information  and  reser¬ 
vations. 

Bicycling,  sailing  and  roller  skating 
are  also  available  to  Breckenridge  vis¬ 
itors.  For  NESRA  members,  BRA  is 
also  planning  additional  special  events. 

Even  Breckenridge ’s  array  of  res¬ 
taurants  promise  to  satisfy  and  excite 
everyone,  even  the  most  discriminating 


gourmet. 

Beaver  Run  Resort  offers  restaurants 
and  entertainment  for  all  tastes:  Cock¬ 
tails  and  dancing  at  Tiffany’s;  live  en¬ 
tertainment  at  the  Coppertop  lounge; 
cafeteria-style  dining  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner  at  the  Coppertop  res¬ 
taurant;  groceries  and  made-to-order 
sandwiches  at  the  Deli  Connection;  el¬ 
egant  family-style  dining  at  the  Beaver 
Run  Dining  Room;  and  poolside  and 
hot  tub  cocktails  at  the  Beaver  Club. 

For  those  who  enjoy  pizza,  “Colo¬ 
rado  Style  Pizza,’  ’  a  combination  of  the 
best  from  East,  Central,  and  West  is 
served  at  A.  D.A.M.  GOOD  PIZZA 
PLACE.  FATTY’S,  the  oldest  piz¬ 
zeria  in  Breckenridge,  serves  a  Sicilian 
deep  dish  pizza  along  with  an  all- 
American  pizza,  with  whole  wheat  crust 


available.  Both  pizzerias  offer  take-out 
service  to  their  customers. 

Mexican  cuisine  is  popular  in  Breck¬ 
enridge  with  three  restaurants  serving 
authentic  Mexican  cuisine.  EL  PER¬ 
DIDO,  serving  lunch  and  dinner,  fea¬ 
tures  comfortable  two-level  bar  entic¬ 
ing  visitors  with  plush  chairs,  lush 
plants,  perfect  margaritas  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  appetizers.  THE  GOLD  PAN 
RESTAURANT  offers  low  prices  and 
high  quality.  They  serve  continuously 
from  7:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  MI  CASA 
offers  $5.00  liters  of  margaritas  in  their 
cantina  from  2:00-6:00  p.m.  along  with 
other  drink  specials. 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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Gourmet  and  deli  items  can  be  found 
at  BAILEY’S  WINE  AND  CHEESE 
and  THE  VILLAGE  GROCERY 

AND  DELL  Bailey’s  offers  over  20 
sandwiches  and  subs  to  eat  in  or  take 
out.  The  deli  features  specialty  cheese, 
meats,  coffees  and  various  gourmet 
items.  The  liquor  store  offers  more  than 
200  domestic  and  imported  wines  and 
60  domestic  and  imported  beers.  The 
Village  Grocery  and  Deli  features  fresh 
meats  and  seafood,  assorted  cheeses, 
pate  and  smoke  fish.  Mountain  picnics 
and  party  trays  are  a  few  more  of  their 
specialties. 

Delicious  seafood  is  the  specialty  of 
THE  WHALE’S  TAIL.  Well-known 
for  their  crab,  lobster,  shrimp  and  trout, 
the  Whale’s  Tail  is  also  acknowledged 
for  fine  steaks,  and  such  new  delights 
as  scallops  momay,  shrimp  tempura  and 
fresh  salmon  steak.  The  Tail’s  clam 
chowder  and  salad  bar  are  a  complete 
meal — or  just  a  beginning. 

For  a  new  and  exciting  taste  dele¬ 
gates  may  try  the  game  specialties  at 
WHITNEY’S  STEAK  HOUSE. 
Originally  a  log  cabin  in  the  1860’s, 
Whitney’s  offers  buffalo,  venison,  elk, 
mountain  lion  and  bear  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  steak  houses  in 


Beautifully  maintained  bicycle  paths  make  bicycling  in  Summit  County  a  favorite  spring  and  sum¬ 
mertime  sport. 


For  reservations  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  dining  and  activities,  con¬ 
tact  the  Breckenridge  Resort  Associa¬ 
tion.  Out  of  state  toll  free  1-800-221- 
1091 ,  in  state,  1-303-453-2918. 


The  Breckenridge  Detachable  Quad  chairlift,  installed  in  1981,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Located  on  Peak  Nine,  the  Quad  is  capable  of  transporting  skiers  at  the  rate  of  2,800  per  hour, 
making  it  the  highest  capacity  chairlift  in  existence. 


Colorado.  Whitney’s  also  features  bar- 
beque  specialties  and  10  different  beef 
steaks. 

For  atmosphere,  reasonably-priced 
sandwiches  and  homemade  soups  THE 

ANGEL’S  REST  SALOON  and  TIL- 
LIE’S  RESTAURANT  AND  SA¬ 


LOON  are  the  places  to  see.  The  An¬ 
gel’s  Rest  Saloon  is  one  of 
Breckenridge ’s  oldest  establishments 
featuring  an  abundance  of  local  color. 
Tillie’s  features  a  Victorian  interior  with 
a  unique  handcrafted  teak-bar,  marble 
bar  top,  and  various  pieces  of  exquisite 
stained  glass,  including  an  8  X  8  mas¬ 
terpiece  set  in  the  pressed  tin  ceiling. 

For  a  more  elegant  dining  experience 
MCCARTHY’S  and  THE  TERR¬ 
ANCE  AND  CLIFTON’S  are  just  two 
restaurants  that  Breckenridge  has  to  of¬ 
fer.  McCarthy’s,  a  small,  intimate  res¬ 
taurant  housed  in  a  100-year-old  log 
building,  specializes  in  apricot  pork 
chops,  and  chicken  and  artichokes.  The 
Terrace  and  Clifton’s  invites  you  to  en¬ 
joy  fresh  fish,  shell  fish,  steak  spe¬ 
cialties,  and  vintage  wine. 

All  of  these  activities  and  restaurants 
are  just  a  sample  of  what  awaits  NESRA 
members  in  Breckenridge.  Assuredly, 
conference  delegates  will  depart  from 
this  old  mining  town  with  their  own 
riches.  $\ 
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'-'7-  PROSPECTING  FOR  -w^ 

IvnowledgH 


The  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 

of  the 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association 


May  17-20,  1984 
at  the 

Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 


Exploring  computer  usage,  the  emerging  workforce,  corporate  fitness  and  health, 
employee  services,  recreation  and  productivity,  program  safety,  programming 
space,  program  evaluation  and  management  techniques. 


1984  NESRA 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


(Registration  opens  1:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  16,  1984.) 


Thursday,  May  17,  1984 


6:45  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

9:30-10:00  a.m. 

9:30-10:00  a.m. 
10:30-11:45  a.m. 

12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m. 
2:00-3:30  p.m. 

4:00-7:00  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 


Exercise  Session 
Registration  Opens 

Familiarization  to  NESRA  and  the  Conference — An  orientation  session  for 
first-time  delegates,  students,  exhibitors,  and  new  NESRA  members. 

Speakers,  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  Orientation 

Conference  Opening/ Annual  Meeting  and  General  Session — Meeting  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Needs  of  Today’s  Workforce. 

NESRA  Chapters’  Eat  and  Meet 

Strategy  Exchange — -Informal  discussion  groups  divided  by  size  of  company’s 
program  budgets,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  employee  services  and  recreation 
topics. 

Exhibit  Hall  Grand  Opening 

Informal  Dinner,  with  entertainment  provided  by  the  Kingston  Trio 


Friday,  May  18, 1984 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  Regional  Breakfasts 

9:45-10:45  a.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Corporate  Fitness — An  Overview — Outlining  rationales  for  and  benefits 
derived  from  employee  fitness  programming,  the  session  offers  practical 
models  for  all  sized  companies. 

(B)  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to  Computers,  Part  1 — A  look  at  how  to 
program  a  computer  to  achieve  maximum  performance. 

(C)  Golden  Waste  Space — Enlightening  attendees  to  prospects  of  program¬ 
ming  space  they  never  thought  they  had. 


11:00-12:00  Noon  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  In  Search  of  Excellence — The  principles  and  effective  techniques  of  sound 
managerial  skills. 

(B)  Transition  Awareness  Process — Informing  managers  on  techniques  to  help 
them  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for  new  employees  to  become  effective  on 
the  job. 

(C)  That  Urge  to  Achieve — Exploring  the  characteristics  of  high  achievers. 


12:30-2:00  p.m.  Management  Luncheon/NESRA  Awards  Presentation 

2:30-4:00  p.m.  Understanding  Yourself  to  Energize  Personal  Performance — A  unique  and 

powerful  session  designed  to  enable  each  participant  to  identify  specific  work 
behaviorial  tendencies,  capitalize  on  their  strengths,  and  interact  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  others.  j 


1984  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


Exhibit  Hall 
On  Your  Own 

Dine-Around  in  the  town  of  Breckenridge  (Optional) 


Saturday,  May  19,  1984 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Your  Employee  Services  Program — What’s  the  Score?  Answering  the 
questions:  To  what  extent  does  the  program  serve  needs  versus  wants? 
Does  it  contribute  to  productivity  along  with  morale?  Does  it  enhance 
employees’  well  being  as  well  as  the  company  image?  How  much  are 
you  getting  for  what  it  costs? 

(B)  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to  Computers  Part  2 — Exploring  computer 
hardware  and  software  usage. 

(C)  Promising  Approaches  to  Health  Promotion  at  the  Workplace — Informing 
attendees  on  how  to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
without  facilities. 


9:30-12:00  Noon 
12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m 
12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m 
2:00-3:30  p.m. 


Exhibit  Hall — Closing  Session/Door  Prize  Drawings 
CESRA/CESRL  Luncheon 
Lunch  on  Your  Own 

Lifestyle  (Diet/Exercise)  Relates  to  Health — A  look  at  the  American  lifestyle- 
how  to  change  it  and  live  longer. 

Fun  Run  (Optional) 

Computer  Workshop  (Optional) 

Presidents’  Ball  Reception 

Presidents’  Ball — Entertainment — Dinner  and  Dancing 


Exercise  Session 
Concurrent  Chapters  Workshops 

Impact  of  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  on  Productivity — Presenting  re¬ 
search  that  supports  the  positive  impact  employee  services  and  recreation 
participation  has  on  organizational  behavior,  including  job  satisfaction,  turn¬ 
over,  absenteeism,  communication,  recruitment,  retention  and  morale.  This 
session  also  explains  how  practitioners  can  utilize  the  research  to  justify  to 
management  the  need  for  employee  services  and  recreation  programs. 

Conference  Closing  Brunch/ Personal  Safety  and  Safety  in  Employee  Recre¬ 
ation 

Buses  Depart  for  Airport 


1984  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 


Name  (Print) - 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Status:  CESRA  CESRL  New  Mem 

Number  of  previous  national  conferences  attended 
Names  of  others  in  your  party _ 


Number  of  Employees 


for  cross  reference — submit  separate  registration  forms 
_  Departure _ 


Expected  date  of  arrival 


PLEASE  FILL  IN  AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  YOUR  BADGE  TO  APPEAR 


Common  First  Name 
Full  name - 


Organization 


Registration  Packages 


-IMPORTANT- 
CIRCLE  YOUR  CATEGORY 


(Fee  includes  group  meals  and  social  functions ) 

Prior  to 
April  15,  1984 

Delegate — NESRA  member  .  $180.00 

Non-member  delegate  .  $200.00 

Associate  Members  not 

exhibiting  .  $300.00 

Commercial  attendees  not 

exhibiting  .  $350.00 

Spouses .  $  90.00 

Student  Attendees  .  $  95.00 

Retirees .  $  75.00 


After  April  15,  1984 


Please  include  your  check  payable  to  National  Employee  Services  &  Recreation  Association.  Advanced  registration 
cannot  be  accepted  without  full  payment  in  advance. 

Mail  checks  and  registration  to:  NESRA,  2400  South  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153 

Cancellation  .  .  .  Full  registration  will  be  refunded  if  cancellation  is  received  postmarked  no  later  than  April  29,  1984. 
After  this  date  full  refund  cannot  be  guaranteed.  No  refunds  will  be  made  unless  request  is  filed  before  June  20,  1984. 

Hotel  reservation  information  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  your  conference  registration. 
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THE  MODERN  Pt 


by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 


In  the  morning  before  the  computers 
begin  humming,  during  lunch  hours 
when  the  phones  nearly  cease  ringing 
and  in  the  evening  after  the  typewriters 
stop  tapping,  sounds  of  silence  do  not 
permeate  every  corporate  arena;  often, 
one  may  hear  the  sounds  of  cinders 
crushing  under  jogging  feet  or  rapid 
breathing  against  the  cool,  crisp  air  just 
beyond  the  company  corridors. 

These  sounds  are  found  on  the  mod¬ 
em  paths  to  wellness,  fitness  trails, 
which  bypass  the  dismal  walls  of  the 
musty  gym  in  favor  of  the  fresh,  open 
outdoors.  These  exercise  and  jogging 
courses  wind  through  company  grounds 
with  exercise  stations  placed  at  various 
points  along  the  trail.  Combining  the 
three  essential  elements  of  total  fit¬ 
ness — stretching/flexibility ,  muscle- 
toning  and  cardiovascular  condition¬ 
ing — fitness  trails  offer  a  complete  ex¬ 
ercise  and  conditioning  program  for  both 
the  occasional  user  and  the  advanced 
athlete. 

“On  the  fitness  trail,  everything  is 
individualized,”  explains  Ed  Dwight, 
product  manager  for  the  Southwood 
Corporation’s  Fit-Trail  Division  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  “There  are 
no  set  time  limits  or  physical  require¬ 
ments.” 


Signs  of  the  Times 

Users  jogging  to  the  exercise  stations 
along  the  fitness  trails  can  gain  a  com¬ 
plete  workout  including  warm-up 
stretches,  cardiovascular  exercises, 
strength-builders,  body  toners  and  cool¬ 
down  routines — all  at  their  own  pace. 
Each  station  is  self-explanatory  with 
instructional  signs;  the  jogging  course 
itself  features  course  direction  markers 
that  keep  runners  on  track. 

“The  signage  instructs  participants 
and  provides  a  challenging  workout  that 
generally  requires  minimal  supervi¬ 
sion,”  says  James  Tiffany,  Ph.D., 
president  of  Exer-Trail,  Inc.,  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  “Aerobic  activities  like 
walking,  jogging,  bicycling  or  cross¬ 
country  skiing  are  performed  traveling 
between  exercise  stations  to  develop 


cardiovascular  endurance  while  the  other 
components  of  total  fitness — flexibil¬ 
ity,  muscular  endurance  and  strength — 
are  developed  at  the  stations.” 

Fitness  trail  users  can  also  monitor 
their  heartbeat  rates  at  the  Heartbeat 
Rate  Guides  located  at  several  exercise 
stations. 

“By  adding  cardiovascular  monitor¬ 
ing  and  total  body  conditioning  to  jog¬ 
ging,”  notes  Dwight,  “Fitness  trails 
provide  a  well-balanced  physical  fit¬ 
ness  system  to  workers.” 

High  sponsor  visibility  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  through  a  permanent  dedication 
plaque  placed  at  the  introduction  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  trail,  according  to  Dwight, 
where  “from  the  start,  users  know  who 
was  responsible  for  helping  them  im¬ 
prove  their  fitness  levels.” 
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H  TO  WELLNESS 


Blazing  the  Fitness  Trail 

While  the  benefits  of  employee  fit¬ 
ness  programs — lower  turnover,  higher 
productivity,  improved  morale,  fewer 
sick  days  and  better  employee  relations 
within  the  company — are  no  longer 
questioned  as  they  once  were,  com¬ 
panies  are  beginning  to  focus  on  how, 
rather  than  why,  to  provide  those 
amenities  that  encourage  exercise  and 
health  awareness  among  employees. 

“Many  companies  are  finding  that 
the  outdoor  fitness  trail  combines  the 
key  elements  of  a  successful  program: 
motivation,  flexibility  and  low  cost,” 
explains  Dwight.  “The  trails  transform 
unused  land  into  a  total  conditioning 
program  for  employees.” 

The  costs  of  a  major  wellness  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  quite  high.  Construction, 


staffing,  maintenance,  scheduling,  su¬ 
pervision,  instruction  and  repairs  can 
reach  $50,000  by  year’s  end.  But  for 
one-tenth  of  that  cost,  companies 
throughout  the  world  have  found  out¬ 
door  exercise  trails  the  answer  to  im¬ 
proving  the  health  of  all  employees  in 
a  fresh-air  atmosphere. 

The  basic  concept  of  a  fitness  trail 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
Switzerland  in  the  1970’s.  A  decade 
earlier,  a  Swiss  insurance  company  in¬ 
stalled  courses  in  parks  to  promote  their 
concern  for  health  and  fitness.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  instructional  signs  and  ex¬ 
ercise  apparatus  constructed  from  the 
logs  and  trees  found  in  the  park  and 
placed  at  intervals  along  a  1-mile  jog¬ 
ging  trail,  the  outdoor  fitness  course 
encouraged  joggers  to  develop  those 
muscles  that  were  not  being  condi¬ 


tioned  by  their  jogging.  Users  would 
jog  or  walk  from  one  station  to  the 
next,  usually  about  10  in  all,  and  per¬ 
form  sit-ups,  chin-ups,  jumping  jacks, 
stretches  and  other  exercises. 

Once  the  Swiss  idea  of  a  parcours 
or  fitness  trail  came  to  the  U.S. ,  it  was 
refined  and  expanded  with  the  addition 
of  more  exercises  and  stretching,  warm¬ 
up  and  cool-down  movements. 

Another  valuable  principle  added  was 
the  heartbeat  monitoring  concept,  which 
instructs  users  to  stay  within  their  tar¬ 
get  heartbeat  range  for  effective  and 
safe  conditioning. 

Land  availability  is  seldom  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  installing  a  fitness  trail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dwight.  The  course  can  be 
laid  around  existing  buildings,  parking 
lots,  tennis  courts  or  through  wooded 
areas. 

While  the  general  recommendation 
is  to  use  a  one  and  a  quarter  mile  trail 
with  20  individual  exercise  stations,  a 
new  adaption  allows  the  exercises  to 
be  clustered  into  an  area  roughly  half 
the  size  of  a  tennis  court.  Jogging  can 
then  be  done  on  available  streets  either 
between  or  after  the  exercises  are  per¬ 
formed. 


( continued  on  following  page) 
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Physical  and  Fiscal 
Fitness 


vidual  rate.” 

About  500  employees  of  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida  use  the  company  fitness  trail, 
according  to  Diana  Pattison,  manager 
of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Employees 
Club.  ‘‘Running  has  become  a  way  of 
life  for  so  many  of  our  employees,” 
she  notes,  ‘‘and  they  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  run  before  or  after 
work  or  during  their  lunch  hours.” 

Fitness  trails  make  sense  for  com¬ 
panies  as  well. 

“For  those  companies  not  able  to 
invest  in  large  facilities  or  rooms  ded¬ 
icated  solely  to  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
ployee  wellness,  what  better  way  is  there 
to  start  than  by  spending  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  using  some  ‘unused’ 
land  for  a  fitness  trail?”  asks  Dwight. 
“No  other  program  can  accommodate 
so  many  people  with  no  scheduling  or 
overhead  costs.  And  instead  of  being 
tucked  away  in  a  back  room  or  base¬ 
ment,  the  fitness  trail  is  a  visible  re¬ 
minder  to  all  employees  and  visitors  of 
the  company’s  commitment  to  the  health 
of  its  workforce.”  c<R 


Fitness  is  good  business.  For  com¬ 
panies,  healthy  employees  mean  dol¬ 
lars  saved  on  medical  costs  and  dollars 
gained  in  productivity.  For  individuals, 
a  healthy  body  means  a  happier  and 
longer  life. 

“It  (the  fitness  trail)  promotes  the 
beauty  and  value  of  outdoor  activity,” 
asserts  Dr.  Harris.  “It’s  exercising  in 
a  pleasant  way.” 

An  outdoor  fitness  system  can  spark 
interest  in  fitness  or  even  enhance  an 
ongoing  program  in  an  innovative  for¬ 
mat,  says  Tiffany.  Fitness  trails  can 
involve  a  large  number  of  participants 
and  be  stimulating  and  challenging  to 
all  fitness  levels  and  ages,  including  the 
competitive  athlete. 

“With  the  system,  each  participant 
can  begin  training  at  an  easy  pace  and 
enjoy  some  degree  of  success  early  in 
the  program,”  contends  Tiffany.  “Users 
are  motivated  by  seeing  their  progress 
from  day  to  day  and  by  competing  only 
with  themselves,  working  at  an  indi¬ 


Unused  company  land  can  easily  be  transformed 
into  an  outdoor  fitness  circuit. 


Crushed  cinders,  natural  turf,  crushed 
stone,  asphalt  or  concrete  typically  make 
up  the  trail’s  surface.  “The  cinders  al¬ 
low  jogging  with  less  trauma  to  the 
ankles  and  knees,”  notes  Dr.  Raymond 
Harris,  a  fitness  trail  user  who  heads 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  in 
New  York. 
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MUEHLEISEN  wants  to  help  you  get 
your  fitness  program  off  the  ground... 


delivered. 
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fuds  or  more 
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FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 


White  House  Symposium  Spotlights 
New  Fitness  Findings 


Leading  sports  physicians,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  fitness  experts  reported  their 
exciting  investigations  about  the  ways 
exercise  and  muscular  strength  can  en¬ 
hance  overall  well-being  at  the  White 
House  Symposium  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  Medicine,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  November  16-17,  1983. 
The  President’s  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  was  the  principal 
federal  government  sponsor;  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  was  the  sym¬ 
posium’s  primary  corporate  sponsor. 

More  than  800  physicians,  coaches, 
physical  therapists,  athletic  trainers, 
physical  education  teachers  and  nurses 
took  part  in  this  unique  meeting  of  sports 
medicine  specialists.  Featured  areas  of 
emphasis  included:  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  muscle  physi¬ 
ology  and  anatomy;  the  research  basis 
for  muscular  strength  and  endurance  in 
physical  fitness,  sports  performance, 
work,  health  and  rehabilitation;  and 
program  applications  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples. 

‘  ‘Resistance  training  is  a  critical  area 
of  fitness  which  has  largely  gone  un¬ 
recognized  by  the  general  public,”  ex¬ 
plained  Richard  O.  Keelor,  President 
of  Campbell’s  Institute  for  Health  and 
Fitness.  “The  symposium  has  shown 
that  there  is  much  more  to  building 
muscles  than  the  cosmetic  aspect. 
Strength  is  vital  to  health  and  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

During  the  past  ten  years,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  explosion  of  knowledge  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  exercise  and  fitness.  This 
concern  about  physical  activity  has  come 
about  because  modem  lifestyles  have 
channeled  most  Americans  into  an  in¬ 
creasingly  sedentary  existence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Allen,  Chairman  of 
the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fit¬ 
ness  and  Sports,  “Ordinary  living  no 
longer  provides  enough  vigorous  ex¬ 
ercise  to  develop  and  maintain  good 
muscle  tone,  cardiovascular  and  res¬ 


piratory  fitness,  or  joint  flexibility.” 

EXERCISE  AND  INJURIES 


Sports  participation  has  doubled  over 
the  last  ten  years.  But  now  that  more 
Americans  are  jogging,  walking,  bik¬ 
ing,  and,  in  general,  choosing  to  be 
more  physically  active,  there  has  been 


a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  sports- 
related  injuries. 

For  an  athlete,  whether  a  “weekend 
warrior”  or  a  professional,  a  sports  in¬ 
jury  can  cause  problems  ranging  from 
temporary  inconvenience  to  permanent 
disability. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  recognize 
a  serious  injury  and  treat  it  more  se¬ 
riously  than  a  minor  one,”  says  Dr. 
Bertram  Zarins,  clinical  instructor  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  Harvard  Med¬ 
ical  School  and  team  physician  for  the 
Boston  Bruins  hockey  team.  “Often 
people  fail  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence.  For  example,  once  myositis  oc¬ 
curs,  (blood  turning  into  bone),  it  can 
take  a  minimum  of  six  months  to  clear 
up.” 


BSOSVieCHANiCS 

High-speed  video,  Cell  spots,  light- 
emitting  diodes,  and  force  plates — this 
is  the  vocabulary  of  biomechanics,  the 
study  of  forces  and  their  effects  on  the 
human  framework. 

Dr.  John  J.  Garhammer,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Maxiachievement  Insitute 
in  Long  Beach,  California,  and  Dr. 


Gideon  Ariel,  Director  of  the  Coto  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Trabuco,  California, 
are  two  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field, 
using  a  breath-taking  array  of  highly 
sophisticated  computer  equipment  to 
help  athletes  perform  at  their  best  and 
minimize  the  chances  of  injury. 

Doctors  Ariel  and  Garhammer  have 
been  conducting  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  tests  on  athletes  training  for  the 
1984  Olympics.  By  using  world-class 
athletes  as  models,  they  have  come  up 
with  information  that  could  optimize 
the  performance  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Dr.  Ariel,  a  former  Olympic  discus 
thrower,  has  designed  a  “smart”  ex¬ 
ercise  machine  which  uses  a  computer 
to  monitor  and  analyze  an  individual’s 
performance. 

“Our  goal  is  to  bring  biomechanical 
research  within  everyone’s  reach,”  says 
Dr.  Ariel.  “We  want  to  help  top  ath¬ 
letes  who  wish  to  obtain  optimal  per¬ 
formance,  sports  enthusiasts  who  want 
to  achieve  their  maximum  potential,  and 
the  physically  handicapped,  who  can 
derive  great  benefits  from  the  new  tech¬ 
nology.” 

EFFICIENT  WORKOUTS 

Beyond  the  question  of  exercise 
comes  the  question  of  efficiency.  How 
effective  is  that  exercise?  What’s  the 
best  way  to  lift  weights?  What’s  the 
fastest  way  to  run? 

Dr.  Ralph  Mann,  Professor  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  bio¬ 
mechanics  consultant  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Track  and  Field  team, 
says  that  many  of  the  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  resistance  training  are  being 
modified  and  updated. 

“Most  researchers  will  tell  you  that 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  use  a  $7,000 
piece  of  equipment  or  fill  up  buckets 
with  cement  as  long  as  you  can  perform 
the  range  of  motions  with  the  weight 
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you  need,”  says  Dr.  Mann.  ‘‘The  pop¬ 
ularity  of  expensive  computerized  or 
mechanized  weight  machines  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they’re  easy  to  use.  No 
one  has  shown  to  any  scientific  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  new  machines  are  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old  dumbell  or  free  weight 
procedures.” 

PLYOMETRICS— THE  LINK 
BETWEEN  STRESS  AND  SPEED 

“Plyometrics”  is  a  way  of  exercis¬ 
ing  which  is  used  by  some  track  and 
field  coaches,  and  is  catching  on  with 
the  general  public. 

Europeans  found  that  by  repeatedly 
dropping  from  specific  heights  they 
could  stress  a  muscle  spindle  system 
and  create  a  positive  change  in  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  athlete’s  body  is  acceler¬ 
ated  over  the  distance  he  drops  by  force 
of  gravity.  Most  plyometric  exercises, 
which  increase  flexibility,  consist  of 
jumping,  hopping,  and  bounding. 

‘  ‘Plyometrics  utilizes  the  body’s  nat¬ 
ural  stretch  reflex,”  explained  Dr. 
Donald  Chu,  Professor  of  Kinesiology 
and  Physical  Education  at  California 
State  University,  and  Director  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Sports  Technology.  ‘‘Any  time 
you  initiate  a  movement  utilizing  the 
stretch  reflex,  you  get  a  much  faster 
and  more  powerful  movement  than  if 
you  started  from  a  dead  stop.  If  you 
watch  the  way  a  handball  hits  the 
ground,  it  comes  off  very  rapidly,  but 
a  tennis  ball  hits  and  then  kind  of  dies. 
In  theory,  you  would  like  all  athletes 
to  be  like  handballs. 

‘‘Sprinters,  anybody  who  runs  fast, 
high  jumpers,  long  jumpers,  basketball 
players,  all  these  people  spend  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  on  the  ground,”  said  Dr.  Chu. 

‘  ‘To  be  quick  off  the  ground,  you  have 
to  possess  certain  physical  character¬ 
istics.  Plyometrics  teaches  a  person  how 
to  react  to  the  ground.” 

ELECTRICAL  STIMULATION 

It  is  a  well-known  medical  fact  that 
when  a  person  is  immobilized  by  an 
injury  for  long  periods  of  time,  his 
muscles  rapidly  become  weak  and 
flabby.  Dr.  William  D.  Stanish,  a  Hal¬ 
ifax,  Nova  Scotia  orthopedic  surgeon 
and  Chief  Medical  Officer  for  Cana¬ 
da’s  Olympic  team,  reported  that  he 


has  had  success  in  accelerating  muscle 
repair  by  using  electric  stimulation.  Dr. 
Stanish  inserts  a  small  electric  muscle 
stimulator  following  surgery. 

“It’s  very  promising,”  Dr.  Stanish 
said,  “in  demonstrating  that  over  an 
eight-week  period  we  can  make  a  sev¬ 
ered  ligament  twice  as  strong  by  using 
an  electrical  stimulator  as  by  conven¬ 
tional  techniques  such  as  exercise. 
Damage  to  ligaments  and  tendons  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
all  sports  injuries,  and  the  incidence  of 
such  injuries  is  reaching  epic  propor¬ 
tions.” 


OLDER  BONES— -EXERCISE 

AND  OSTEOPOROSIS 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the 
fitness  movement  has  been  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  many  of  the  problems  we 
have  traditionally  attributed  to  age  are 
largely  the  result  of  inactivity.  Dr.  Ev¬ 
erett  Smith,  Director  of  the  Biogeron¬ 
tology  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  developed  a  program 
to  take  advantage  of  the  body’s  ability 
for  reversing  osteoporosis,  the  thinning 
of  bones  associated  with  age.  His  re¬ 
search  has  received  wide  attention  in 
medical  journals. 

Bone  loss  is  more  common  in  older 
women  than  rheumatoid  arthritis,  dia¬ 
betes,  heart  attacks,  stroke,  or  breast 
cancer.  It  happens  in  both  sexes,  but 
is  far  more  pronounced  in  women  and 
is  blamed  for  the  virtual  epidemic  of 
spontaneous  fractures  in  older  females. 
Osteoporosis  can  also  result  in  severe 
back  pain  and  decreased  height,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  “dowager’s  hump.” 

Dr.  Smith’s  three-year  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  showed  that 
active  older  women  gained  bone  while 
a  control  group  of  inactive  women  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  it.  Dr.  Smith  said  that 
for  his  experiment  he  recruited  more 
than  100  women  aged  twenty-five  to 
sixty-five  for  each  of  two  groups:  the 
exercise  classes  and  a  control  group. 
The  exercise  group  worked  out  thirty 
minutes  a  day,  three  times  a  week. 

Dr.  Smith  feels  many  people  in  their 
middle  years  start  to  use  age  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  inactivity.  They  fear  pushing 
their  bodies  too  far.  “Not  exercising 
your  body  is  like  never  allowing  a  car 


to  run,”  he  says.  “Eventually,  it  rusts.” 

FITNESS  CUTS 
MEDICAL  COSTS 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Nirschl,  Professor  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  Georgetown 
University  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
Virginia  Sports  Medicine  Institute  in 
Arlington,  Virginia,  told  the  sympos¬ 
ium  that  an  exercise  program  designed 
to  build  strength  can  cut  down  on  the 
length  of  time  a  patient  spends  in  the 
hospital,  and  can  help  keep  patients  out 
of  medical  centers  in  the  first  place. 
Said  Dr.  Nirschl,  “From  the  economic 
point  of  view,  trying  to  lower  the  health 
care  costs  of  the  nation,  this  topic  is 
one  of  the  most  important  at  the  con¬ 
ference.” 

FITNESS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Physical  fitness  can  improve  not  only 
individual  health,  but  family  health  as 
well.  Navy  Captain  John  Butterfield, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Physical  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  approached  fitness  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  family. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  wives  and  kids 
to  be  a  little  more  serious  about  their 
fitness,”  said  Butterfield.  “We’re  trying 
to  reach  out  to  the  extended  family  in 
the  military.  Fitness  tends  to  lessen 
problems  within  the  household — if  the 
military  member  feels  good  about  him¬ 
self,  and  the  wife  and  kids  feel  good 
about  themselves,  that  can  translate  into 
fewer  problems  at  home.” 

THE  FEMININITY  FACTOR 

A  great  many  women  avoid  weight 
lifting  out  of  fear  of  developing  bulky, 
masculine  muscles.  This  dread  is  not 
well-founded. 

A  recent  study  in  Arizona  involved 
five  female  national  track  and  field 
champions  (ages  14-22).  The  partici¬ 
pants  were  placed  on  a  seven-month 
weight  training  program.  At  the  end  of 
the  study,  the  girls  had  made  substan¬ 
tial  gains  in  strength,  improving  thirty- 
seven  percent  in  upper  body  strength 
and  twenty-nine  percent  in  lower  body 
strength.  Despite  these  substantial  gains, 
the  girls  had  only  small  increases  in 
muscle  bulk.  f$\ 
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EVIDENCE 


U.S.  Managers  Salaries  on  the  Rise 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  an¬ 
nual  base  salaries  for  middle  managers 
increased  7.6  percent,  and  currently 
average  $29,977  for  20  middle-level 
positions  recently  surveyed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  Society. 

By  contrast,  AMS  found  the  average 
salary  for  managers  in  Canada  rose  17.4 
percent  to  average  C$34,224  from 
C$29,148  the  year  before.  Reflecting 
salaries  in  effect  September  16,  1983, 
AMS’s  twelfth  annual  North  American 
salary  and  benefits  survey  reports  on 
49,064  middle-level  management  per¬ 
sonnel  with  3,039  companies  in  114 
cities.  Of  the  20  positions  included  in 
the  survey,  15  are  administrative  in  na¬ 
ture  and  five  are  industry-related. 

In  the  U.S. ,  also  for  the  second  year, 
plant  managers  are  again  averaging  the 
highest  salary  at  $41,900.  This  is  the 
only  position  in  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
survey  to  top  $40,000  and  represents  a 
14.4  percent  jump  over  $36,600  in  last 
year’s  survey.  Personnel  directors  came 
in  second  at  $36,900  for  a  10. 1  percent 
increase  over  $33,500  reported  last  year. 
The  lowest  salary  reported  is  $22,400 
for  word  processing  managers. 

In  Canada,  auditing  managers  are 
again  the  top-paid  position  at  C$42,900, 
with  personnel  directors  in  second  place 
in  Canada  at  C$42, 100.  Canadian  word 
processing  managers  are  in  last  place 
at  C$26,800. 

Regionally,  U.S.  managers  working 
in  the  South,  which  includes  those  from 


Maryland  to  Texas;,  earned  the  top  sal¬ 
aries  with  an  average  of  $31,538,  an 
increase  of  14.6  percent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  average  of  $27,516.  The 
other  region  averaging  over  $30,000  is 
the  West,  which  includes  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  and  westward,  where 
managers  are  averaging  $30,320. 

By  industry,  as  in  last  year’s  survey, 
U.S.  managers  working  for  utilities 
continue  to  earn  higher  salaries  than 
managers  from  other  sectors.  The  sur¬ 
vey  finds  18  of  the  20  positions  with 


utilities  average  salaries  above  their 
counterparts  from  other  business  and 
industrial  sectors.  Of  the  18,  seven  po¬ 
sitions  average  salaries  over  $40,000 
with  personnel  directors  topping  the  list 
at  $47 ,100.  The  five  categories  covered 
by  the  survey  are  utilities;  manufac¬ 
turing  and  processing;  banking,  insur¬ 
ance  and  financial;  retail  and  wholesale 
sales  and  distribution;  plus  a  composite 
group  of  education,  employment,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  medical. 

Another  trend  continuing  among  U.S. 
companies  is  to  grant  managers  salary 
increases  solely  on  merit.  The  latest 
AMS  survey  finds  57  percent  of  the 
U.S.  companies  are  using  this  system. 
Another  28  percent  give  raises  based 
on  merit  and  general,  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  companies  giving  general  or  cost 
of  living  increases. 

In  Canada,  raises  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  merit  and  general  are  still 
the  rule,  with  53  percent  reporting  this. 
Another  25  percent  use  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  alone,  and  the  remainder  use  gen¬ 
eral  or  cost  of  living  factors. 


U  S.  SALARY  AVERAGES  BY  REGION- 

-1983 

U.S.  Region 

1983 

1982 

Percent  Increase 

South 

$31,538 

$27,516 

14.6% 

West 

$30,320 

$28,936 

4.8% 

East 

$29,766 

$27,513 

8.2% 

West  Central 

$29,536 

$27,378 

7.9% 

East  Central 

$29,275 

$28,254 

3.6% 

profe/zional  /ervice/  directory 


DANIEL  F  TULLY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 
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GUARANTEED  BUILDING  COST 
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Picnicking  Company-Style 


(Summer  is  for  picnics. 

Especially  company  picnics,  which 
offer  opportunities  for  relaxing  family 
and  social  contact  apart  from  the  work 
environment.  Such  a  healthy  diversion 
is  provided  to  the  4,000  employees  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Company  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  currently  sponsors 
two  picnics — Family  Field  Day  for 
employees  and  their  immediate  family 
and  Early  Settler’s  Picnic,  for  all  active 
and  retired  employees  with  25  years  of 
service  to  the  company.  Both  picnics 
have  been  held  annually  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

Seabreeze  Park,  an  amusement  park 
in  Rochester,  plays  host  to  Bausch  & 
Lomb’s  Family  Field  Day.  “We  take 
over  the  park  the  whole  day,’  ’  says  Jack 
Bloom,  manager  of  employee  services 
for  Bausch  &  Lomb. 

Plans  for  the  following  year’s  picnic 
are  made  as  soon  as  the  current  picnic 
ends,  reserving  the  same  Saturday  each 
year.  “You  have  to  plan  far  in  advance 
since  there  aren’t  very  many  Saturdays 
available,”  explains  Bloom.  This  year, 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  picnic  will  be  held 
Saturday,  June  23  from  noon  to  5  p.m. 

The  emphasis  is  on  family  in  “Fam¬ 
ily  Field  Day,”  according  to  Bloom. 
And  the  cost  is  minimal. 

“It  used  to  be  free,”  he  says,  “but 
now  with  prices  going  up,  we  charge 
employees  $1.75  per  person.  This 
modest  fee  covers  all  the  rides  all  day, 
along  with  two  hot  dogs  and  two  drinks.’  ’ 

Seabreeze  Park  handles  most  of  the 
details  for  Family  Field  Day,  including 
refreshments,  which  are  served  from 
noon  to  4:30  p.m.  Additional  enter¬ 
tainment  and  security  is  also  provided 
by  the  park.  While  Seabreeze  does  sup¬ 
ply  first  aid,  the  company  brings  their 
own  nurse. 

Admission  tickets  are  printed  by 


Seabreeze  and  sold  three  weeks  before 
the  picnic  at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  em¬ 
ployee  services  office  and  company 
cafeterias.  The  tickets,  which  include 
four  coupons  for  food,  are  used  as  iden¬ 
tification  badges. 

Fliers  throughout  company  depart¬ 
ments  promote  the  event.  In  addition, 
company  divisions  with  newsletters  print 
articles  about  Family  Field  Day. 


Jack  Bloom  clowns  around  with  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Bausch  &  Lomb’s  annual  family  picnic. 


“Everybody  looks  forward  to  it,” 
comments  Bloom.  “Family  Field  Day 
always  attracts  a  large  crowd.” 

Rain  or  shine,  Family  Field  Day  goes 
on.  Seabreeze  Park  offers  plenty  of  cover 
for  attendees.  “We  only  had  one  bad 
experience  where  it  poured  all  day,” 
notes  Bloom.  “But  Seabreeze  gave  us 
courtesy  tickets  so  employees  could  en¬ 
joy  the  park  another  time.” 

While  a  few  volunteers  have  a  hand 
in  coordinating  Family  Field  Day,  at 


least  one  hundred  volunteers  play  a  part 
in  the  Early  Settler’s  picnic. 

‘  "We  have  an  active  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  Early  Settlers,”  says  Bloom. 
“From  that  group  we  pick  chairmen, 
many  of  whom  have  been  planning  the 
picnics  for  years.  The  chairmen  them¬ 
selves  receive  a  very  good  response  for 
volunteer  help.” 

The  Early  Settler’s  picnic,  which  is 
basically  a  social  gathering,  is  held  on 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  picnic  grounds  and 
mns  from  1:00-5:00  p.m.,  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  The  event  is  free 
and  each  person  is  entitled  to  one  adult 
guest.  Invitations,  sent  to  all  active  and 
retired  employees,  attract  a  whopping 
75  percent  response.  Last  year,  9,000 
persons  attended  the  Early  Settler’s 
picnic. 

Planning  for  the  Early  Settler’s  pic¬ 
nic  begins  in  February  when  equipment 
is  rented.  In  April,  committees  are  se¬ 
lected;  and  in  June,  the  committee 
meetings  are  held. 

The  committees  set  up  tents  for  bingo, 
food  and  drinks,  and  first  aid.  The  food 
is  served  all  day  and  entertainment,  such 
as  a  troubadour  group,  is  furnished. 

Bingo  proves  to  be  the  most  popular 
attraction.  “The  bingo  tent  is  full  from 
the  time  they  get  there  until  the  time 
they  leave,”  notes  Bloom. 

During  the  course  of  the  picnic,  200 
prizes  are  given  away,  which  Bloom 
buys  from  a  local  wholesaler. 

Nearly  $7,000  is  budgeted  for  the 
Early  Settler’s  picnic  and  $10,000  for 
the  Family  Field  Day. 

Within  Bausch  &  Lomb’s  company 
picnic  program  there  exists  a  continuity 
of  good  will.  For  current  employees, 
Family  Field  Day  offers  a  family  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  for  retirees,  the  Early 
Settler’s  picnic  offers  a  much-awaited 
annual  reunion.  & 
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MANAGER’S  MEMO 


Building  Effective  Committees 


Committees  have  the  potential  to 
offer  constructive  guidance  and 
direction  to  any  association.  Yet  a 
committee’s  effectiveness  can  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  confusion  regarding  individ¬ 
uals’  roles,  the  absence  of  defined  goals 
or  the  inability  to  stay  on  the  subject 
at  hand. 

“Committees  can  and  do  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  achieving  an  effective 
and  progressive  association,”  contends 
Hugh  McCahey  in  Association  Com¬ 
mittees,  published  by  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  The  booklet  pro¬ 
vides  useful  guidelines  to  help  build 
effective  committees. 

Two  basic  types  of  committees  exist: 
standing  and  special.  These  commit¬ 
tees  can  be  further  classified  according 
to  their  purposes:  administrative,  pro¬ 
ject,  study  or  liaison.  The  size  of  the 
committee  should  be  decided  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  goal.  When  prompt  action  is 
essential  or  administrative  direction  is 
needed,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommends  a  small  committee.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  promoting  the  value 
of  a  program  or  an  activity,  a  large 
committee  provides  more  viewpoints 
and  more  thoughtful  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


The  key  to  a  successful  committee 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  a 
title,  which  according  to  Robert’s  Rules 
of  Order  should  be  used  for  both  sexes. 
Sex  differentiation  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  “ Mister  Chairman”  and  “ Mad¬ 
ame  Chairman.” 

An  effective  chairman  must  possess 
an  ability  to  communicate,  to  listen,  to 
command  attention  and  to  exert  con¬ 
trol.  Moreover,  he  or  she  must  have 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure,  possess  some  degree  of  prestige 
and  respect  within  the  industry  or 
profession  and  be  able  to  think  and  act 
in  terms  of  the  association’s  overall  goals 
and  objectives. 

To  achieve  the  committee’s  goals, 
the  chairman  must  effectively  carry  out 
the  following  responsibilities:  plan¬ 
ning,  conducting  meetings,  maintain¬ 
ing  records  and  information,  getting 
action  and  evaluating  results.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  a 
checklist  of  “meeting  management” 
guidelines: 

•  Start  on  time. 

•  Be  a  good  host.  Make  sure  every¬ 
one  is  introduced  and  acquainted. 

•  Start  with  a  clear  statement  of 


the  meeting’s  objectives. 

•  Review  the  facts.  Take  time  to 
lay  the  groundwork  before  getting 
to  specific  suggestions  on  each 
agenda  item. 

•  Encourage  participation.  To  in¬ 
itiate  discussion,  direct  a  chal¬ 
lenging  question  to  a  member  or 
to  the  group. 

•  Keep  members  on  the  subject. 

•  Summarize  major  points  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  meeting.  This 
will  facilitate  orderly  progress 
through  the  discussion. 

•  Pay  attention  to  factors  which 
may  be  affecting  relations  be¬ 
tween  members. 

•  Talk  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Avoid  a  prolonged  speech  di¬ 
rected  to  one  person.  Search  for 
reactions  to  what  you  are  saying. 

•  When  someone  else  is  talking, 
listen  and  indicate  your  reac¬ 
tions. 

•  If  there  is  a  lack  of  interest,  con¬ 
sider  a  brief  recess. 

•  If  you  sense  trouble,  break  off 
the  discussion  or  argument  and 
revert  back  to  work  on  the  facts 
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and  direct  experiences. 

•  Try  to  draw  out  silent  members. 

Direct  an  easy  question  to  these 
members  or  ask  for  an  opinion  on 
a  relatively  easy  matter. 

•  Adjourn  on  time. 

When  selecting  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Chamber  advises  against  se¬ 
lecting  someone  only  to  confer  status 
or  prestige.  Once  the  committee  is  se¬ 
lected,  each  member  is  responsible  for 
immediately  acknowledging  all  com¬ 
munications  concerning  committee 
work,  determining  availability  for 
committee  meetings  and  informing  the 
chairman  or  staff  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  making  sure  their  own  organization 
or  superiors  are  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  and  commitments  for 
meetings.  Other  guidelines  recom¬ 
mend  acquainting  oneself  with  the  ma¬ 
terial,  attacking  problems  objectively 
and  impersonally,  staying  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  and  accepting  and 
following  through  on  assignments. 


The  booklet  emphasizes  that  the 
committee’s  objectives  should  be  spelled 
out  clearly  and  members  follow  a  ten- 
step  “problem-solving  process”: 

1.  Define  objective  clearly 

2.  Analyze  problem  or  activity 

3.  Assign  responsibility 

4.  Accumulate  the  facts 

5.  Set  a  deadline 

6.  Review  need  for  outside  assis¬ 
tance 

7.  Evaluate  results  frequently 

8.  Develop  alternate  solutions 

9.  Select  best  solution  (on  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  risk,  economy  of  effort, 
timing,  and  limitation  of  re¬ 
sources) 

10.  Recommend  a  course  of  action. 

These  ten  steps  along  with  accurate 
meeting  minutes  are  essential  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  committee. 

The  preparation  for  committee  meet¬ 
ings  should  include  an  agenda  which 
allows  sufficient  time  for  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  and  gives  information  about  the 


meeting.  This  would  include  the  date, 
site  of  the  meeting,  meeting  time, 
scheduled  coffee  and  luncheon  breaks, 
and  expected  time  of  adjournment.  The 
time  and  location  should  be  selected 
for  maximum  participation. 

Finally,  members  should  be  notified 
early  as  to  their  roles;  and  be  provided 
with  assistance,  background  informa¬ 
tion  or  consultation. 

These  guidelines  provided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  can  be  utilized  to  build  and 
maintain  an  effective  committee  struc¬ 
ture,  which  will  benefit  an  employee 
association  and  its  members.  Once 
members  are  certain  of  their  roles,  the 
committee  itself  can  successfully  attain 
its  goals.  ^ 

For  information  on  how  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Association  Committees  contact  NESRA 
Headquarters  at  2400  S.  Downing,  West¬ 
chester,  IL  60153,  (312)  562-8130. 


Join  our 
SPECIAL 
Employee 
Group- 

discounted: 

Bermuda  ! 
Vacations  ' 

ttr.  i 


^ m ^g**^^^^]presents 

^^^^^Elbow  Beach  Hotel  J2L 
/jgK,  The  Belmont  Hotel 
^  Golf  8c  Beach  Club 
Y  Y  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel 
Harmony  Hall  Hotel 
7  Day  Cruises  to  Bermuda 

Please  send  me  your  1984  Employee  Group-Discount  programs  lor  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Bermuda  Travel  Planners,  LTD.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10170 
Tel:  Toll-free  1-800-323-2020,  In  N.Y.  state  call  (212)  867-2718 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Show  Off  Information 
With  ‘The  Show  Off’® 

“The  Show  Off®”  a  compact  dis¬ 
play  with  instantly  programmable  elec¬ 
tronic  moving  messages  and  a  picture 
profit  center,  offers  a  more  exciting 
presentation  of  library  services  and  re¬ 
sources  at  an  energy  cost  of  only  four 
cents  per  day.  The  Show  Off®  also 
increases  the  accessibility  of  informa¬ 
tion,  unclutters  lobby  areas  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  effective  message. 


" The  Show  Off®” 


Using  only  40  square  inches  of  floor 
space,  The  Show  Off®  can  dispense 
literature,  flash  messages  to  a  100-foot 
radius  and  effectively  promote  infor¬ 
mation.  The  display  creates  ten  times 
more  awareness  than  a  poster  with  68 
percent  recall  of  messages. 

The  Show  Off®  comes  with  a  choice 
of  five  optional  panels:  a  literature  rack, 
an  illuminated  transparency  picture 
profit  center,  a  computer  data  display, 
an  audio-visual  presentation  capability 
of  120  slides,  and  a  vinyl  tack  board 
for  announcements.  Panels  open  like  a 
book  for  extra  storage. 

For  more  details  contact  the  King¬ 
sley  Library  Equipment  Company  (a 
division  of  Jackson  Manufacturers 
Company,  Inc.)  P.O.  Box  2731 ,  Po¬ 
mona,  California  91769-2731 ,  714/622- 
2731. 


Largest-Ever  Expansion 
Project  Announced  for 
Worlds  of  Fun 

Kansas  City’s  Worlds  of  Fun  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  the  largest ;  expansion 
project  in  the  park’s  12-year  history — 
a  $3.5  million,  1 ,800-foot,  white  water 
raft  ride.  To  be  called  the  “Fury  of  the 
Nile,’  ’  the  ride  will  premiere  in  the  spring 
of  1984  as  the  longest  raft  ride  in  the 
world. 

“By  combining  the  most  exciting 
elements  of  existing  raft  rides  with  in¬ 
novative  design  technology,  we  are 
creating  the  most  thrilling  white  water 
experience  ever  constructed,”  said  La¬ 
mar  Hunt,  owner  of  Worlds  of  Fun. 

The  Fury  of  the  Nile  features  over 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water  surging 
through  a  16-foot  wide  trough  which 
curves,  dips  and  tunnels  its  way  through 
a  heavily- wooded  section  of  the  park. 
To  experience  this  unique  adventure, 
riders  board  one  of  23,  six-passenger 
rafts  for  a  trip  that  will  last  over  4Vi 
minutes. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Fury  of  the 
Nile,  which  accommodates  1,800  guests 
each  hour,  Worlds  of  Fun’s  total  park 
capacity  will  increase  to  34;860  people 
per  hour,  and  the  total  land  developed 
to  162  acres. 

Worlds  of  Fun  will  open  the  1984 
season  on  Saturday,  March  31.  The 
park  is  located  at  1-435,  exit  54.  For 
more  information ,  call  the  Worlds  of 
Fun  Phone  at  (816)  454-4444. 


New  Aerobic  Exercise 
Bicycle  Features 
Video  Display 

Engineering  Dynamics  Corporation, 
famous  for  their  hospital  grade  bicycle 
ergometers,  recently  introduced  the 
BIOCYCLE  aerobic  exercise  bicycle. 
Designed  to  provide  all  the  information 
necessary  for  aerobic  exercise  training, 
Biocycle  ensures  that  the  rider  is  as 
fully  involved  as  possible  and  has  fun. 

Biocycle  is  manufactured  under  the 


same  stringent  requirements  set  by  the 
F.D.A.  for  EDC’s  Cardiac  Stress  Sys¬ 
tem.  Biocycle  is  built  for  continuous 
use  in  fitness  centers,  exercise  rooms, 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  club  houses. 

The  Biocycle  is  a  rugged,  sleek, 
simple  to  operate  exercise  bicycle.  It 
features  a  unique  video  display  that 
shows  the  rider:  pulse  rate,  pedal  RPM, 
calories  burned  per  hour,  calories  used, 
speed  in  MPH,  distance  traveled,  time 
remaining  on  program,  fitness  score, 
program  profile,  and  position  in  pro¬ 
gram. 


BIOCYCLE ® 


At  a  touch  of  a  button,  the  Biocycle 
displays  all  exercise  program  profiles. 
Biocycle  also  offers  three  groups  of  ex¬ 
ercise  programs:  ten  standard  programs 
such  as  Olympic  Bike  Trials,  Boston 
Marathon  and  Endurance  Training,  two 
special  program  options  where  the  owner 
creates  their  own  program  profile;  and 
one  target  heart  rate  program  in  which 
the  rider  pre-sets  a  target  heart  rate. 
The  Biocycle  automatically  adjusts  the 
workload  electronically  to  maintain  the 
rider’s  desired  heart  rate. 

Exercise  Programs  vary  in  length 
from  six  to  24  minutes  and  represent 
different  exercise  characteristics.  The 
rider  can  choose  twelve  levels  of  effort 
for  each  program  from  ‘  ‘Injury  Recu¬ 
peration”  to  “Competition  Training.” 

For  more  information  and  pricing 
contact:  Joseph  Ress,  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager,  Engineering  Dynamics  Corpo¬ 
ration,  120  Stedman  Street,  Lowell,  MA 
01852  or  call  (617)  458-1456. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 
Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Mowery — (213)  843- 
2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  257-1017. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 


Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 
New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Randy  Schools — (301)  496-6061. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Linda  Marchi — (617)  657- 
2323. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309.  . 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann— (612)  376-4197  or  Jan  Prechel — (612) 
823-8879. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Terry 
Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Sandy  Clatk— (716)  328-2550  ext.  5570. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  574- 
4753. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Schmidt — (408)  742- 
5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


“Prospecting  For  Knowledge,”  the  1984 
NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit,  will  be  held 
May  17-20  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Con¬ 
ference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters: 
312/562-8130. 
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BRIDGE  O 
TROUB 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 


SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  6f  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Flights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICiriQ  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  HEAR  YOU  CALL.  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 


In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 


St 
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NESRA. 


Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


PROSPECTING  FOR 

IvnowledgH, 

The  total  conference  experience. 

May  17-20,  1984 

Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 

The  43rd  Annual  Conference  &  Exhibit  of  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association. 
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Employees  can’t  always  leave  their  problems  at  home.  Often  unknowingly,  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  workforce  brings  their  troubles  to  the  workplace  and  costs 
business  and  industry  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

In  less  enlightened  times,  companies  would  have  simply  told  their  troubled 
employees  to  leave  their  problems  at  home  or  risk  termination.  But  as  this  issue’s 
cover  story,  “A  Bridge  Over  Trouble,”  points  out,  more  companies  now  realize 
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Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  OFFER 
YOUR  EMPLOYEES 
HEIRLOOM 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 
AT  FACTORY  DISCOUNTS 
AND  EARN  SUBSTANTIAL 
INCOME  FOR  YOUR 
SUPPORTING  NESRA 
ORGANIZATION. 


We  have  a  variety  of 
purchasing  plans  that  includes 
all  major  credit  cards  and  a 
unique  no  interest  layaway. 

Call  or  write  us  today  for 
more  information  on  how  your 
NESRA  organization  can  earn 
substantial  added  income  with 
our  proven  program. 


Diplomat  Clock  Company  offers  a  full  line  of 
traditional  solid  hardwood  grandfather  and  mantle 
clocks... each  one  completely  factory  assembled  and 
finished... guaranteed  to  provide  many  years  of  lasting 
enjoyment  as  they  are  passed  down  from  one  generation 
to  the  next. 

We  have  developed  a  proven,  simple,  consumer- 
friendly  show  and  sell  program.  We  supply 
special  promotional  material  with  factory 
discount  prices  lists... and  have  a 
successful  track  record  in  a  variety  of 
government  and  industry-wide 
applications.  More  importantly — 
your  organization  earns  additional 
income!  Our  clocks  are  an 
industry  standard. 

NESRA 


Completely  Factory 
Assembled  and  Finished 


Solid  5A"  Hardwoods:  Black 
Walnuts,  Appalachian  Oak 
and  Cherry 

Solid  Brass  West  German 
Movements  with  Two  Year 
Limited  Warranty 
Westminster  and  Triple 
Chimes — Chain  or  Cable 
Driven 


•  Solid  Brass  Dials 


•  Money  Back  Guarantee 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Employee  Participation  Is 
Key  to  Improving 
Business  Productivity 

On  the  average,  employees  work  at 
only  65  percent  capacity,  yet  many 
business  executives  still  overlook  the 
necessity  of  people  factors  for  business 
to  prosper,  according  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Management  Society. 

Few  business  executives  give  high 
priority  to  employees’  attitudes  and 
abilities,  writes  Robert  W.  Goddard, 
of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  in  Boston,  in  his  article  “The  Peo¬ 
ple  Focus,”  which  appeared  in  the  AMS 
publication,  Management  World. 
However,  incentive  programs,  giving 
employees  both  more  money  and  more 
control  over  their  work,  have  been 
proven  to  increase  productivity. 

One  way  of  encouraging  employees 
to  work  more  effectively  is  to  involve 
them  in  making  decisions  about  their 
job  and  the  company,  writes  Goddard. 
Nearly  50,000  companies,  several  mil¬ 
lion  managers  and  employees  are  in¬ 
volved  in  employee  participation  pro¬ 
grams.  These  programs  work  well,  says 
Goddard,  because  most  people  want  to 
work  smarter  ami  more  responsibly. 

Successful  employee  involvement 
programs  provide  an  environment  that 
recognizes  employees  as  intelligent  and 
trustworthy,  provide  the  necessary  tools, 
encourage  input  in  decision  making, 
and  create  a  sense  of  self-esteem,  self- 
fulfillment  and  community. 

Middle  managers  who  are  facing 
major  new  challenges  consider  people 
management  skills  to  be  one  of  their 
biggest.  In  another  article,  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Middle  Managers,”  AMS 
President  Richard  H.  Jacobson,  of  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  Wisconsin,  states 
that,  “People  skills  will  be  paramount 
as  management  is  confronted  with  a 
changing  workforce  which  will  be  more 
knowledgeable,  better  educated  and 
more  responsive  to  psychological  in¬ 
centives.” 

Another  executive,  Jane  Seeley, 
C.A.M.,  of  VISA,  adds,  “We  are 
dealing  more  and  more  with  individ¬ 
uals  than  with  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures.”  Five  years  ago,  companies  dealt 


more  with  the  financial  aspects  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  with  employees.  Today,  she 
says,  business  must  change  its  focus. 

Will  Your  Job  Be  the 
Same  in  the  Year  2000? 

More  than  80-Million  of  today’s 
American  workers  will  still  be  on  the 


job  when  we  begin  the  next  century, 
reports  Personnel  Administrator.  What 
can  they  expect  to  find  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  world  of  work? 

Part-time  work  will  increase,  cor¬ 
porate  pyramids  will  give  way  to  hor¬ 
izontal  organizations,  workers  will  have 


(continued  on  following  page ) 


FREE  Employee 
Discount  Program! 

Offer  employees  a  big  40%  DISCOUNT 
on  printed  stationery  needs  the  easy  way! 

Wedding  Invitations 
Personal  Stationery 
Announcements 
Christmas  Cards 

Personalized  Wedding  Accessories  and  Gifts 


No  investments!  No  minimums! 
Just  display  our  FREE  albums. 

We  do  the  rest. 


All  items  are  guaranteed. 

WE  DEAL  DIRECTLY  WITH  EMPLOYEES. 
(Answer  all  questions.  Collect  all  monies. 


CALL  TOLL-FREE  800-323-2718 
(In  Illinois  (312)  458-3192) 

Ask  about  our  NEW  MAIL-ORDER  CATALOG! 


MAIL  TO:  Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc./P.O.  Box  248/Bedford  Park,  IL  60499-0248 

ESll 


j  Company  Name 
I 

I  Your  Name _ 

I 

I  Phone _ 


Number  of  Employees 


!  Address . 


iCity  . 


State 


Zip 


I - - 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


more  control  over  their  jobs,  and  cre¬ 
ative  activities  will  dominate  the  time 
of  the  average  person. 

Daniel  Yankelovich  and  John  Im- 
merwahr  write  that,  “By  the  time  we 
reach  the  21st  century,  the  American 
workplace  will  be  as  different  from  the 
industrial  world  caricatured  by  Chaplin 
as  that  industrial  world  was  from  the 
rural  America  of  the  19th  century.” 

Glenn  Watts,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of  America,  wrote 
that  “Workers  in  the  21st  century  will 
place  stronger  emphasis  on  employ¬ 
ment  security,  career  development, 
training  and  retraining,  and  support  for 
job  relocation  .  .  .  unions  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  change  with  the  times,  or  be 
prepared  to  be  run  over  by  them.” 

America’s  leading  high-tech  writer, 
Isaac  Asimov,  predicted  that  ‘  ‘The  dull, 
the  boring,  the  repetitious,  the  mind- 
stultifying  work  will  begin  to  disappear 
from  the  job  market  .  .  .’’In  the  21st 
century,  Asimov  believes,  “those  who 
are  involved  in  literature,  music,  the 
arts,  will  be  busier  than  ever  .  .  .  and 
we  will  be  entering  the  space  age  with 
a  vengeance.  All  the  future  of  human¬ 
ity  will  be  coming  to  fruition  in  the 
emptiness  that  we  will  be  filling,  and 
there  will  be  incredible  excitement  and 
precious  little  boredom  in  that.” 

Caroline  Bird,  international  author 
and  social  critic,  predicts  that  “retire¬ 
ment  will  become  obsolete  in  the  im¬ 
proved  work  scheme  of  our  21st  cen¬ 
tury  economy  .  .  .  you  are  going  to 
want  to  go  on  working,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  work  will  be  more  enjoyable  but 
also  because  the  skills  you  accumulate, 
over  the  years,  are  skills  that  will  be 
sought  aggressively.” 

George  C.  Lodge,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  Harvard’s  grad¬ 
uate  school,  observes  that  educators 
must  advocate  holism  rather  than  spe¬ 
cialization  to  prepare  human  resources 
for  the  inevitable  decentralization  of  the 
21st  century. 

And  according  to  Dr.  Nancy  Barrett 
of  American  University,  an  expert  on 
flexible  work  schedules,  “the  growing 
number  and  influence  of  part-time 
workers  will  challenge  the  sanctity  of 
the  fixed  40-hour  week,  and  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  part-time  workers  will 


produce  a  major  upgrading  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  part-time  job  opportunities.” 

Salaries  Being  Controlled 

Companies  are  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
trol  salary  expense,  even  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  appears  to  recover,  according  to 
a  report  from  The  Wyatt  Company’s 
Executive  Compensation  Service  (ECS). 

An  ECS  study  found  that  salary-in¬ 
crease  budgets  for  salaried  employees 
in  U.S.  companies  are  projected  to  av¬ 
erage  6.8  percent  of  payroll  in  1984. 
The  average  increase  of  6.8  percent 
budgeted  for  1984  is  below  the  7.9  per¬ 
cent  figure  that  companies  planned  for 
1983  during  1982.  This  was  at  the  height 
of  the  recession. 

However,  the  report  notes,  there  are 
indications  that  some  industries  are  more 
cautious  than  others,  reflecting  differ¬ 
ing  economic  outlooks  for  1984.  The 
highest  salary-increase  budgets  were  in 
the  cosmetics  industry,  with  an  average 
of  8.4  percent. 

Accommodating  the 
Disabled 

Work  accommodations  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  often  cost  little  and  benefit  oth¬ 
ers. 

To  spur  more  hiring  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  a  U.S.  law  requires  companies 
with  federal  contracts  to  make  “rea¬ 
sonable  accommodations,”  reports  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  A  poll  of  2,000 
such  contractors  finds  81  percent  of 
changes  made  cost  $500  or  less.  ITT’s 
“cost  has  been  minimal,”  it  says.  For 
workers  in  wheelchairs,  it  lowered 
drafting  tables  cheaply  by  cutting  their 
legs.  Ramps,  redesigned  bathrooms  and 
other  moves  prove  less  expensive  than 
expected  for  AMF,  too. 

IBM  employees  design  new  cafete¬ 
ria  trays  for  wheelchairs.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  installs  a  dog  walk  for  blind  work¬ 
ers’  seeing-eye  dogs. 

Certain  modifications  also  help  the 
able-bodied.  Widened  doorways  at 
Western  Electric  allow  easier  moves  of 
heavy  equipment.  Scientific-Atlanta 
likes  its  enlarged  elevators  for  similar 
reasons. 


When  Tektronix  altered  an  assembly 
line  supervisor’s  tasks  to  aid  a  mentally 
retarded  man,  all  12  workers’  output 
rose  and  errors  fell. 

Economic  Gains  to 
Continue,  Expert  Says 

Conditioned  for  nearly  two  decades 
to  see  the  “hole”  of  bad  economic  news, 
Americans  are  finding  it  hard  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  “doughnut”  of  returning 
expansion,  University  of  Michigan 
economist  Paul  W.  McCracken  told  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

Measured  in  terms  of  inflation  rates, 
unemployment,  corporate  profits,  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  real  income,  the  nation’s 
economic  performance  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  sub-par  since  about  1965, 
McCracken  noted. 

Although  many  observers  are  con¬ 
ditioned  to  expect  that  bad  economic 
news  will  soon  re-assert  itself,  he  said, 
“The  evidence  that  this  time  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  on  the  path  of  a  sustained  and 
more  durable  and  orderly  expansion  of 
sales,  production  and  employment  is 
clear  enough.” 

McCracken,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  Michigan’s  Edmund  Ezra 
Day  Distinguished  University  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Administration  and 
current  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ac¬ 
ademic  Advisers  for  the  American  En¬ 
terprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re¬ 
search. 

The  economist  said  evidence  of  sus¬ 
tained  expansion  is  found  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  stable  price-cost  level,  new  life 
in  the  capital  goods  industries,  and  a 
strong  index  of  leading  indicators. 

“The  internal  basics  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  in  short,  point  toward 
another  year  of  strong  economic  gains — 
and  there  is  the  potential,  if  we  manage 
things  right,  of  continuing  the  expan¬ 
sion  for  several  years  beyond  1984,” 
McCracken  said. 

He  estimated  that  output  and  total 
income  in  real  terms  should  show  gains 
of  at  least  5  percent  this  year,  while 
the  inflation  rate  should  be  worked  down 
to  the  3V4  to  4  percent  zone — even  lower 
than  Administration  projections. 
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“And  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  large 
further  increases  in  employment,”  he 
added.  “The  optimists  focusing  on  the 
doughnut  seem  clearly  to  have  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  argument  in  1984.” 

To  secure  steady  prosperity  for  the 
remainder  of  this  decade,  McCracken 
said,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  three 
major  areas: 

“First,  it  is  essential  that  the  hard- 
won  progress  toward  stabilizing  costs 
per  unit  of  output  be  maintained  and 
extended.” 

He  warned  that  a  return  to  old  pat¬ 
terns  of  ever  larger  wage  demands  would 
revive  the  path  of  rising  inflation  and 
unemployment  rates  and  smaller  real 
income  gains. 

“What  is  needed,”  he  said,  “is  the 
acclimatization  of  public  opinion  around 
the  view  that  the  nation  is  through  with 
the  roller-coaster,  stop-go,  high-un- 
employment  economics  produced  by 
out-sized  wage  and  price  increases.” 

The  second  major  issue,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “is  for  the  nation  to  achieve  a 
consensus  about  how  much  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  is  to  be  spent  collectively 
through  government  and  how  much  is 
to  be  retained  by  those  who  earn  and 
produce  it.  This  is  the  fundamental  is¬ 
sue  in  the  current  fiscal  Great  Debate. 
Arguments  about  the  deficit,  though 
important,  are  the  surface  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  larger  question.” 

Heart  Experts  Open  Blitz 
for  Low-Fat  Diet 

If  the  American  Heart  Association 
gets  its  way,  Americans  will  be  making 
major  changes  in  what  they  eat. 

The  association  plans  an  advertising 
blitz  over  the  next  few  months  accord¬ 
ing  to  USA  Today,  to  tout  its  new  low- 
fat,  low-cholesterol  diet  recommen¬ 
dations,  which  it  says  can  cut  the  risk 
of  heart  disease. 

“We’ll  do  everything  we  can  to  get 
the  message  across,”  says  Dr.  Antonio 
Gotto  Jr. ,  AHA  president. 

The  new  diet  plan  says: 

•  People  with  high  cholesterol  lev¬ 
els — as  many  as  40  million — should 
restrict  the  amount  of  fat  they  eat  to  20 
percent  of  total  calorie  intake.  Amer¬ 
icans  now  consume  an  average  of  40 


percent  of  their  calories  as  fat  from  foods 
such  as  milk,  butter,  oils  and  meat. 

•  People  should  restrict  daily  cho¬ 
lesterol  intake  to  one-third  of  what  they 
now  average. 

The  association  recommends  replac¬ 
ing  foods  high  in  fat  and  cholesterol 
with  low-fat  milk,  margarine  and  un¬ 
saturated  fats  from  vegetable  oils. 

There  is  opposition,  however: 

•  Dairy  foods  provide  valuable  nu¬ 
trients,”  says  Dale  Kemery  of  National 
Dairy  Council.  “We  don’t  think  the 
public  is  served  by  recommendations 
to  cut  back.” 

•  Cathy  McCharen  of  United  Egg 
Producers  Association  says  such  broad 
dietary  advice  doesn’t  take  into  account 
individual  differences  in  the  way  the 
body  processes  cholesterol. 

But  Gotto  says  a  major  study  re¬ 
leased  last  week  found  that  heart  attack 
rates  were  cut  2  percent  for  every  1 
percent  drop  in  blood  cholesterol.  The 
new  diet  aims  to  reduce  blood  choles¬ 
terol  by  10  percent. 

Gotto  recommends: 

•  Everyone  over  age  20  have  cho¬ 
lesterol  levels  checked.  Tests  usually 
cost  $30— $40  and  are  available  at  most 
medical  clinics  and  doctors’  offices; 

•  Children  use  the  diet  too — mostly 
to  help  them  develop  habits  to  carry 
into  adult  years. 

Travel  Industry  Optimistic 
About  1984 

The  1984  outlook  for  travel  away 
from  home  and  the  industry  that  serves 
it  is  the  brightest  it  has  been  since  1976, 
according  to  the  1984  Outlook  for  Travel 
and  Tourism,  the  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Data  Center’s  1984  Travel 
Outlook  Forum. 

In  releasing  the  latest  annual  projec¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  travel  and  tourism,  Dr. 
Douglas  C.  Frechtling,  Data  Center  di¬ 
rector,  noted  that  experts  on  all  sectors 
of  the  travel  industry  expect  1984  to  be 
a  good  year  for  travel.  “Based  on  this 
enthusiasm,  I  expect  Americans  will 
boost  their  trips  away  from  home  by 
four  percent  in  1984  after  no  growth  in 
1983,”  he  stated.  “Vacation  travel 


(continued  on  following  page) 


WHITE  WATER 


LAUREL  HIGHLANDS 
RIVER  TOURS 

Box  107,  Ohiopyle,  FA  15470  (412)  329-8531 

One  day  raft  trips  on  the  most  popular  white- 
water  river  in  the  east — the  Youghiogheny 
(Yock-o-gany),  Southwestern  Pa.  Season 
extends  from  April  to  October,  with  summer 
water  levels  assured  by  controlled  releases  from 
a  reservoir  upstream. 

Rates:  Monday-Friday  $22. 00/person;  Sat¬ 
urday  $35. 00/person;  Sunday  $30.00/person. 

Y0UGH  MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 
$20.00/PERSON  Thursday ** 

Cheat  River,  Northern  W.  Va.,  April  thru  June — 
Eleven  miles  of  swirling,  pounding  whitewater 
that  many  consider  to  be  the  most  challenging 
in  the  east. 

Rates:  Weekend  Days  $45.00/person; 
Weekdays  $35. 00/person. 

All  raft  trips  include  professional  guide  service,  all 
provisions  and  equipment,  smorgasbord  shore 
lunch  and  all  necessary  transportation  upon  arrival. 

COMPLETE  LODGING  -  MEAL 
PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 


FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLORIDA 


Wach  c\a\> 

HOTEL 


Special  Industrial  Rates 

Catering  to  individual,  couple 
and  family  vacationers. 

Please  write  for  information. 

Jack  Lindeman 
3100  North  Ocean  Boulevard 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 
Area  Code  305  -  564-8502 

Our  Own  Private  Beach 
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should  rise  six  percent,  with  business 
travel  up  even  more.” 

Chase  Econometrics  Chairman  Law¬ 
rence  Chimerine  predicts  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  expansions  will  continue  through 
1984,  with  all  economic  factors  “more 
favorable  for  travel  now  than  at  any 
time  since  the  mid-1970’s.” 

On  international  travel,  Don  Wy- 
negar,  director  of  the  office  of  research 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  notes  that  1983  posted 
tremendous  growth  in  outbound  travel, 
a  surge  that  will  subside  as  the  dollar 
depreciates  in  1984.  Wynegar  expects 
more  Americans  will  be  encouraged  to 
travel  in  the  U.S.  in  1984,  attracted  by 
the  1984  Summer  Olympic  Games  and 
the  Louisiana  World  Exposition  in  New 
Orleans. 

Don  Ryan,  President  of  the  KOA 
Camping  Group,  expects  nights  spent 
in  campgrounds  to  increase  five  percent 
to  10  percent  in  1984  with  rates  up 
seven  percent.  He  foresees  most  growth 
in  the  youngest  and  oldest  ends  of  the 
camping  market. 

Bob  Heid  of  PHH  Group,  a  Balti¬ 
more-based  firm  which  helps  busi¬ 
nesses  manage  employee  mobility,  says 
that  the  cost  of  the  average  business 
trip  will  increase  seven  percent  in  1984. 
Meal  costs,  Heid  predicts,  will  increase 
six  percent;  lodging,  seven  percent;  and 
business  travel  costs  by  air,  eleven  per¬ 
cent. 


“NESRA  delegates  will  leave 
Breckenridge  with  a  motherlode  of 
knowledge,”  promises  Leroy  Hollins, 
1984  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit 
conference  chairman.  “The  educa¬ 
tional  sessions  and  workshops  will  pro¬ 
vide  something  for  every  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager.” 

The  43rd  Annual  NESRA  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit  offers  a  balance  of 
topics  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of 
today’s  employee  services  professional 
or  leader.  In  addition,  the  quality  of 
speakers  making  presentations  this  year 
is  four-star.  The  educational  sessions 
cover  such  areas  as  management  tech¬ 
niques,  programming  ideas,  and  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  evaluation. 

Managers’  specific  concerns  are  the 
focus  of  the  various  workshops.  The 
strategy  exchange  scheduled  for  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  17  features  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussions  on  topics  that  include  fun¬ 
draising,  working  with  volunteers, 
programming  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
managing  programs  with  a  one  person 


staff,  programming  trends  in  the  80’ s, 
retiree  programs,  non-job  related  ed¬ 
ucational  programs,  and  fitness  equip¬ 
ment  and  purchasing. 

The  chapter  workshops  on  Sunday, 
May  20,  deal  with  such  concerns  as 
membership  development,  elections, 
monthly  meeting  agendas,  and  speaker 
resources. 

To  profit  from  the  conference  long 
after  the  closing  brunch,  cassette  tapes 
of  all  sessions  will  be  made  available 
to  delegates. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  for 
delegates  to  enhance  their  programs 
through  the  educational  sessions,  more 
than  100  exhibitors  will  help  confer¬ 
ence  delegates  develop  their  own  pro¬ 
grams. 

‘  ‘We  feel  that  attendees  who  put  the 
most  into  the  conference  will  get  the 
most  out  of  it,”  assesses  Patrick  Stin¬ 
son,  NESRA  executive  director. 
“Talking  with  peers  and  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  educational  sessions  will  be 
the  key  tools  when  ‘Prospecting  for 
Knowledge.’  ” 


Minding  Manners 

Computers  may  be  able  to  detect  so¬ 
cial  class,  breeding  and  manners  of 
writers,  according  to  a  report  from  In¬ 
ternational  Resource  Development  Inc. 

The  report  says  IBM  is  conducting 
an  experimental  Artificial  Intelligence 
(AI)  program  which  can  evaluate  the 
style  of  a  letter,  document  or  memo¬ 
randum  and  can  critique  the  writing 
style,  syntax  and  construction. 

Although  IBM’s  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  technology  is  to  high¬ 
light  inappropriate  style  in  documents 
being  prepared  by  managers,  research¬ 
ers  see  the  program  being  applied  to 
determine  the  social  origins,  politeness 
and  general  character  of  the  manager. 


NIRREF  believes  no  manager 
should  ever  enter  a  boardroom 
empty-handed. 

Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 


Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any 
investment  in  company-sponsored  programs,  NIRREF — the 
National  Industrial  Recreation  Research  and  Ed¬ 
ucational  Foundation — stands  ready  to  arm  the 
employee  sen/ices  and  recreation  profes¬ 
sional  or  leader  with  the  kind  of  bottom-line 
data  that  their  bosses  understand.  The  sole  re¬ 
search  organization  in  the  field  of  employee 
services  and  recreation,  NIRREF  funds  bi-annual 
field  surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets 
and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the  impact  of 
fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployee  programs  and  morale  and  productivity;  and  on-going  market  research. 

A  donation  to  NIRREF  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear 
on  every  company  map. 

Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  about  NIRREF  to  the  National  Industrial  Recreation  Re¬ 
search  and  Educational  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153  and 
help  the  Foundation  make  employee  services  and  recreation  count. 
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The  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 

of  the 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association 

May  17-20,  1984 
at  the 

Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 


Exploring  computer  usage,  the  emerging  workforce,  corporate  fitness  and  health 
employee  services,  recreation  and  productivity,  program  safety,  programming 
space,  program  evaluation  and  management  techniques. 


1984  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 

(Registration  opens  1:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  16,  1984.) 

Thursday,  May  17, 1984 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

8:00  a.m.  Registration  Opens 

9:30-10:00  a.m.  Familiarization  to  NESRA  and  the  Conference — An  orientation  session  for 

first-time  delegates,  students,  exhibitors,  and  new  NESRA  members. 

9:30-10:00  a.m.  Speakers,  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  Orientation 

10:30-11:45  a.m.  Conference  Opening/ Annual  Meeting  and  General  Session — Meeting  the  Rec¬ 

reation  Needs  of  Today’s  Workforce. 

12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m.  NESRA  Chapters’  Eat  and  Meet 

2:00-3:30  p.m.  Strategy  Exchange — Informal  discussion  groups  divided  by  size  of  company’s 

program  budgets,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  employee  services  and  recreation 
topics. 

4:00-7:00  p.m.  Exhibit  Hall  Grand  Opening 

7:30  p.m.  Informal  Dinner,  with  entertainment  provided  by  the  Kingston  Trio 

Friday,  May  18, 1984 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  Regional  Breakfasts 

9:45-10:45  a.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Corporate  Fitness — An  Overview — Outlining  rationales  for  and  benefits 
derived  from  employee  fitness  programming,  the  session  offers  practical 
models  for  all  sized  companies. 

(B)  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to  Computers,  Part  1 — A  look  at  how  to 
program  a  computer  to  achieve  maximum  performance. 

(C)  Golden  Waste  Space — Enlightening  attendees  to  prospects  of  program¬ 
ming  space  they  never  thought  they  had. 

11:00-12:00  Noon  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  In  Search  of  Excellence — The  principles  and  effective  techniques  of  sound 
managerial  skills. 

(B)  Transition  Awareness  Process — Informing  managers  on  techniques  to  help 
them  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for  new  employees  to  become  effective  on 
the  job. 

(C)  That  Urge  to  Achieve — Exploring  the  characteristics  of  high  achievers. 

12:30-2:00  p.m.  Management  Luncheon/NESRA  Awards  Presentation 

2:30-4:00  p.m.  Understanding  Yourself  to  Energize  Personal  Performance — A  unique  and 

powerful  session  designed  to  enable  each  participant  to  identify  specific  work 
behaviorial  tendencies,  capitalize  on  their  strengths,  and  interact  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  others. 
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1984  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAM 


Exhibit  Hall 
On  Your  Own 

Dine-Around  in  the  town  of  Breckenridge  (Optional) 


Saturday,  May  19,  1984 

6:45  a.m.  Exercise  Session 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  Concurrent  Sessions: 

(A)  Your  Employee  Services  Program — What’s  the  Score?  Answering  the 
questions:  To  what  extent  does  the  program  serve  needs  versus  wants? 
Does  it  contribute  to  productivity  along  with  morale?  Does  it  enhance 
employees’  well  being  as  well  as  the  company  image?  How  much  are 
you  getting  for  what  it  costs? 

(B)  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to  Computers  Part  2 — Exploring  computer 
hardware  and  software  usage. 

(C)  Promising  Approaches  to  Health  Promotion  at  the  Workplace — Informing 
attendees  on  how  to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
without  facilities. 


Exhibit  Hall — Closing  Session/Door  Prize  Drawings 
CESRA/CESRL  Luncheon 
Lunch  on  Your  Own 

Lifestyle  (Diet/Exercise)  Relates  to  Health — A  look  at  the  American  lifestyle- 
how  to  change  it  and  live  longer. 

Fun  Run  (Optional) 

Computer  Workshop  (Optional) 

Presidents’  Ball  Reception 

Presidents’  Ball— Entertainment — Dinner  and  Dancing 


9:30-12:00  Noon 
12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m, 
12:00  Noon-1 :30  p.m, 
2:00-3:30  p.m. 


Exercise  Session 

Concurrent  Chapters  Workshops 

Impact  of  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  on  Productivity — Presenting  re¬ 
search  that  supports  the  positive  impact  employee  services  and  recreation 
participation  has  on  organizational  behavior,  including  job  satisfaction,  turn¬ 
over,  absenteeism,  communication,  recruitment,  retention  and  morale.  This 
session  also  explains  how  practitioners  can  utilize  the  research  to  justify  to 
management  the  need  for  employee  services  and  recreation  programs. 

Conference  Closing  Brunch /Personal  Safety  and  Safety  in  Employee  Recre¬ 
ation 

Buses  Depart  for  Airport 
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1984  NESRA 


CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 


Name  (Print) _ _  Title _ 

Company _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City -  State _  Zip 

Phone  (  ) -  Number  of  Employees 

Status:  CESRA  CESRL  New  Member  (Since  6/1/1983) 

Number  of  previous  national  conferences  attended _ 

Names  of  others  in  your  party _ , _ 


for  cross  reference — submit  separate  registration  forms 
_  Departure _ 


Expected  date  of  arrival 


PLEASE  FILL  IN  AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  YOUR  BADGE  TO  APPEAR 


Common  First  Name 


Full  name 


Organization 


Registration  Packages 


-IMPORTANT- 
CIRCLE  YOUR  CATEGORY 


(Fee  includes  group  meals  and  social  functions ) 

Prior  to 
April  15,  1984 

Delegate — NESRA  member  .  $180.00 

Non-member  delegate  .  $200.00 

Associate  Members  not 

exhibiting  .  $300.00 

Commercial  attendees  not 

exhibiting  .  $350.00 

Spouses .  $  90.00 

Student  Attendees  .  $  95.00 

Retirees .  $  75.00 


Please  include  your  check  payable  to  National  Employee  Services  &  Recreation  Association.  Advanced  registration 
cannot  be  accepted  without  full  payment  in  advance. 

Mail  checks  and  registration  to:  NESRA,  2400  South  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153 

Cancellation  .  .  .  Full  registration  will  be  refunded  if  cancellation  is  received  postmarked  no  later  than  April  29,  1984. 
After  this  date  full  refund  cannot  be  guaranteed.  No  refunds  will  be  made  unless  request  is  filed  before  June  20,  1984. 

Hotel  reservation  information  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  your  conference  registration. 


OVER 

TROUBLE 

Leisures  Role  in  Employee  Assistance 


by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 

The  production  department  was  i 
falling  apart  and  no  one  quite  knew  ] 
why.  i 

They  knew  that  the  department  di-  i 
rector  created  conflicts  with  any  sub-  ] 
ordinate  who  entered  her  office  after 
lunch;  they  didn’t  know  the  director  i 
was  an  alcoholic  who  used  her  lunch  i 
hour  to  support  her  drinking  habit.  They 
also  knew  the  second  shift  foreman  1 
couldn’t  keep  his  line  on  schedule;  they  i 

had  no  idea  his  inability  to  concentrate  j 
or  supervise  the  assembly  line  stemmed 


from  the  mounting  debts  he  couldn’t 
pay.  They  even  knew  one  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries,  a  once-conscientious  worker, 
suddenly  began  abusing  the  personnel 
policy  by  calling  in  sick  or  coming  to 
work  late  on  a  predictable  basis;  they 
didn’t  realize  she  was  seeking  a  divorce 
from  an  abusive  husband . 

The  company  did  know  one  thing, 
however:  without  a  productive  produc¬ 
tion  department,  they  could  not  com¬ 
pete  in  the  marketplace. 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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Each  troubled 
employee  can  cos 
the  company 
as  much  as  $3,00 
each  year. 


When  problems  become  over¬ 
whelming,  troubled  employees  cannot 
necessarily  leave  them  at  home  J  Often 
unknowingly,  they  bring  their  problems 
to  the  workplace  and  cost  business  and 
industry  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 
The  annual  economic  toll  for  employ¬ 
ees  with  alcohol-related  problems  alone 
is  $42  billion — $12  billion  in  medical 
costs  and  $20  billion  in  lost  production. 

Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  work¬ 
force,  ranging  from  the  boardroom  to 
the  boiler  room,  experience  work- 
related  problems,  marital  crises,  family 
difficulties,  health  problems,  financial 
setbacks  and  social  problems,  and  need 
some  professional  assistance  to  deal  with 
them,  according  to  the  Administrative 
Management  Society  (AMS)  in  Willow 
Grove,  Pennsylvania. 

Each  troubled  employee  can  cost  the 
company  as  much  as  $3,000  each  year, 
says  AMS,  through  decreased  produc¬ 
tion,  increased  health  care  costs,  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  accidents.  Troubled  em¬ 
ployees  also  tend  to  complain  more, 
are  less  productive,  have  difficulty 
concentrating  on  work  tasks  and  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  high  absenteeism  rate. 

In  less  enlightened  times,  companies 
would  have  told  their  troubled  em¬ 
ployees  to  leave  their  problems  at  home 
or  risk  termination.  However,  now  more 
companies  realize  they  can  hold  on  to 
valuable  employees  by  helping  them 
both  before  problems  develop  and  after 
they  set  in. 

A  DOSE  OF  LEISURE 

As  so  many  companies  have  already 
discovered,  the  workplace  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  for  employee  assistance. 
At  the  work  site,  managers  and  co¬ 
workers  can  often  identify  problems 
early.  The  leverage  of  the  job  can  be 
used  to  get  troubled  workers  into  an 
appropriate  treatment  setting.  The 
workplace  itself  can  serve  as  an  envi¬ 
ronment  conducive  to  crisis  preven¬ 
tion. 

Most  problems  hampering  workers’ 
performances  do  not  evolve  overnight. 
When  left  untreated,  alcoholism  only 
grows  more  severe,  controlling  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  drinker’s  life.  Bankruptcy 
and  insurmountable  debts  result  from 
years  or  months  of  poor  financial  plan¬ 


ning.  Frequent  conflicts  with  supervi¬ 
sors  and  co-workers  are  often  created 
by  insecure  employees,  who  may  reg¬ 
ularly  battle  with  bouts  of  depression. 

“The  growing  demands  on  employ¬ 
ees  at  work  and  at  home  take  their  toll 
in  the  form  of  stress,”  says  Patrick 
Stinson,  executive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association.  “When  left  un¬ 
checked,  stress  not  only  results  in 
psychological  tension  but  leaves  phys¬ 
ical  ramifications  as  well.  What  work¬ 
ers  need  are  outlets  for  their  pent-up 
tension.  They  need  to  confront  the 
challenge  of  leisure  and  leam  to  define 
themselves  apart  from  their  jobs.” 

One  healthy  outlet  for  over-stressed 
workers  is  exercise.  Jogging,  aerobic 
dance  or  regular  workout  sessions  help 
balance  the  cerebral  nature  of  modem 
work  by  providing  employees  with  the 
chance  to  get  physical  and  release  ten¬ 
sion  through  their  bodies. 

“The  oldest  mechanism  for  dispel¬ 
ling  anxiety  that  all  organisms  know  is 
to  do  something,”  explains  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Pursch,  corporate  medical  director 
for  the  Comprehensive  Care  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Newport  Beach,  California, 
which  runs  the  130  Care  Unit  hospitals 
across  the  U.S.  “If  you  are  nervous 
you  ran  or  clean  house.  Quite  simply, 
you  bum  up  energy  by  getting  into  mo¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  about  the  hardest 
work  some  people  do  is  strain  their  fin¬ 
gers  to  program  a  computer  or  dial  a 
phone  number.  Without  any  substantial 
physical  activity,  these  people  have  no 
way  of  dispelling  their  pent-up  tension 
and  energy.” 

By  providing  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  physical  activity,  company- 
sponsored  employee  programs  work  as 
preventive  medicine  for  a  potentially 
unhealthy  and  over-stressed  work¬ 
force.  They  also  provide  therapy  to 
troubled  workers. 

“Popular  thinking  considers  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  the  answer  to  stress  man¬ 
agement  and  some  forms  of  crisis  in¬ 
tervention,”  emphasizes  Tom  Walker, 
recreation  therapist  for  the  Detoxifi¬ 
cation  Rehabilitation  Unit  of  North 
Kansas  City  Hospital  in  Missouri.  “But 
I  have  found  recreation  to  be  even  more 
effective  in  treating  individuals,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  substance-abuse 
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problems.” 

Many  people  have  no  constructive 
leisure-time  pursuits,  contends  Walker, 
and  consequently  they  become  socially 
withdrawn.  Company  bowling  lea¬ 
gues,  softball  teams,  canoe  trips,  ski 
weekends  and  social  functions  help 
employees  establish  relationships  with 
co-workers  beyond  the  job.  Such  re¬ 
lationships,  he  says,  help  the  individual 
develop  a  strong  support  system. 

‘  ‘The  people  we  see  at  the  hospital,’ ’ 
notes  Walker,  “spend  the  majority  of 
their  leisure  time  drinking,  often  alone. 
Once  they  develop  constructive  hob¬ 
bies  or  cultivate  particular  interests,  they 
can  manage  their  stress,  sleep  better, 
regain  self-confidence  and  be  more 
productive  workers. 

“When  a  company  sponsors  recre¬ 
ation  activities  for  its  employees,”  he 
adds,  “the  workers  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  control  over  what  they 
do — a  factor  often  absent  from  their 
jobs.  With  recreation,  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  they  can  actually 
see  results.” 

A  few  good  serves  on  the  volleyball 
court  can  go  a  long  way  toward  boost¬ 
ing  an  employee’s  esteem,  according 
to  Walker,  whereas  a  long-term  project 
at  work  can  be  frustrating  when  prog¬ 
ress  is  slow. 

The  bodies  of  those  who  dispel  their 
energy  in  a  strenuous  manner  create 
endomorphins  that  work  as  a  tranquil¬ 
izer  to  calm  the  body  down,  says  Dr. 
Pursch.  So  that  when  an  individual  jogs 
or  dances  or  swims,  the  body  manu¬ 
factures  its  own  therapeutic  drug,  which 
helps  maintain  the  stress  level. 

“Physical  activity  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  recently  rehabilitated 
addict  or  alcoholic,”  notes  Pursch.  “The 
alcoholic’s  worst  enemy  is  unstruc¬ 
tured  time.  Their  excuse  is  ‘there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.’  If  a  company  can 
provide  its  workers  with  physical,  cul¬ 
tural  or  social  opportunities,  it  can  help 
all  employees  with  problems  re-chan¬ 
nel  their  mental  energy  from  a  state  of 
tension  or  boredom  to  one  of  relaxation 
and  healthy,  constructive  activity.” 

EAP’S  EVOLUTION 

One  out  of  every  six  adults  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  65  suffers  from  de¬ 


pendence  on  alcohol  and  other  drugs, 
depression,  anxiety  and  other  disabling 
emotional  problems,  reports  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Care  Corporation.  This  sta¬ 
tistic  becomes  a  dollars  and  cents  issue 
for  the  nation’s  employers  and  work¬ 
force  when  a  problem-drinking  exec¬ 
utive  blows  a  multi-million  dollar 
merger;  when  an  assembly  line  worker, 
drowsy  from  barbituates,  mangles  her 
hand  in  a  machine;  when  an  anxious 
and  tense  manager  is  hospitalized  with 
bleeding  ulcers;  when  a  young  secre¬ 
tary  decides  to  leave  her  abusive  hus¬ 
band,  but  does  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  emotional  and  legal  help. 

Recognizing  that  workers  don’t  leave 
their  personal  problems  at  home,  com¬ 
panies  are  establishing  employee  as¬ 
sistance  programs  or  EAPs.  They  know 
too  well  workers’  lives  off  the  job  di¬ 
rectly  affect  job  performance;  they  have 
seen  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
reflect  employees’  troubles.  And  they 
are  doing  something  about  it. 

‘  ‘Today,  most  of  the  FORTUNE  500 
companies  have  some  form  of  em¬ 
ployee  assistance,”  notes  Dick  Stan¬ 
ford,  executive  director  of  the  Workers 
Assistance  Program  of  Texas  and  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Labor  and  Management  Administra¬ 
tors  and  Consultants  on  Alcoholism 
(ALMACA)  headquartered  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Virginia.  “Overall,  however,  there 
are  only  5000  EAPs  across  the  nation.” 

EAPs  are  a  fairly  new  phenomenon, 
says  Stanford.  Their  genesis  is  in  the 
alcoholism  movement  of  the  forties 
where  companies  like  3M  and  Kemper 
Insurance  found  it  more  cost-effective 
to  get  employees  rehabilitated  through 
treatment  instead  of  firing  them. 

“There  were  several  shortcomings 
to  the  alcoholism  programs  though,” 
contends  Stanford.  “First,  by  calling  it 
an  alcoholism  program,  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  you  want  to  walk  in  the  door 
wouldn’t  because  of  the  name.  Second, 
the  whole  approach  was  based  on 
teaching  supervisors  to  diagnose  only 
alcoholism.” 

As  decades  passed,  companies  fi¬ 
nally  recognized  the  full  scope  of  per¬ 
sonal  problems  that  impacted  job  per¬ 
formance — chemical  dependencies, 
work-related  problems,  marital  and 
family  dischord,  financial  strife,  legal 


The  alcoholic’s 
worst  enemy  is 
unstructured  time.  .  .  . 

If  a  company  can 
provide  its  workers 
with  physical,  cultural 
or  social  opportunities, 
it  can  help  all 
employees  with  problems 
re-channel  the 
mental  energy 
state  of  tensio 
or  boredom  to  one  of 
relaxation  and  healthy, 
constructive  activity. 
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problems  and  mental  health  crises. 

“The  turning  point  really  came  in 
the  early  seventies,”  asserts  Dr.  Pursch, 
“when  General  Motors  realized  that  for 
every  car  that  rolled  off  the  production 
line,  the  amount  of  steel  invested  in 
that  car  was  exceeded  by  the  amount 
invested  in  health  care.” 

In  the  last  decade,  companies  also 
have  begun  approaching  employee  as¬ 
sistance  from  a  job  performance  stand¬ 
point.  Instead  of  probing  into  employ¬ 
ees’  personal  problems,  managers 
emphasize  work-related  difficulties  and 
performance  issues. 


The  turning  point .  .  . 
came  in  the  early 
seventies  when 
General  Motors  realized 
that  for  every  car  that 
rolled  off  the  production 
line,  the  amount  of  steel 
invested  in  that  car  was 
exceeded  by  the  amount 
invested  in  health  care. 


According  to  the  Administrative 
Management  Society,  a  performance- 
focused  interview  procedure  allows 
managers  to  address  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
havior  without  attempting  to  diagnose 
or  make  assumptions  about  underlying 
causes.  Uncovering  the  hidden  prob¬ 
lem  is  best  left  out  of  the  manager- 
supervisor  relationship,  contends  AMS, 
and  in  the  hands  of  in-house  or  outside 
professionals. 

Privacy  is  a  crucial  factor  to  any  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  program’s  success. 
Many  companies  provide  free,  24-hour 
phone  counseling  to  employees  who  are 
assured  of  anonymity.  Similarly,  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  information,  whether 
handled  by  in-house  or  outside  coun¬ 
selors,  is  kept  confidential  and  never 
included  in  the  employee’s  personnel 
file. 

ASSISTING  EMPLOYEES 

The  corporate  helping  hand  is  ex¬ 


tended  to  workers  both  at  the  work  site 
and  off-premises.  Each  EAP  is  tailored 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  institute  or  governmental  unit  and 
its  employees. 

Because  of  expenses,  it  is  typically 
the  larger  company  that  can  afford  to 
staff  and  maintain  a  formal  employee 
assistance  program.  The  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Care  Corporation  reports  that  pro¬ 
ponents  for  on-site  locations  argue  the 
easy  access  boosts  participation  and 
brings  problems  “out  of  the  closet.” 
They  also  contend  in-house  counselors 
know  the  environment  in  which  em¬ 
ployees  work  and  can  easily  identify 
work-related  pressures  contributing  to 
poor  employee  health. 

Advocates  of  off-site  locations 
maintain  the  stigma  attached  to  mental 
health  services  and  the  employee  con¬ 
cern  for  privacy  prompt  more  individ¬ 
uals  to  seek  treatment  away  from  work. 
Some  have  even  generated  concerns 
about  corporate  spying. 

In  a  recent  magazine  interview,  one 
executive  of  a  multi-billion  dollar  com¬ 
pany  argued  that  “company  counseling 
is  such  a  powerful  tool,  such  a  perfect 
way  to  get  secret  information.  ...  In- 
house  psychological  counseling  may 
begin  with  the  purest  of  motives,  but 
when  the  going  gets  rough,  it  can  be 
made  to  function  as  an  internal  secret 
police.” 

Such  “Big  Brother”  suspicions  are 
extreme,  and  according  to  most  em¬ 
ployees  assistance  coordinators,  un¬ 
founded.  More  significant  in  the  choice 
for  off-site  counseling  is  the  fact  that 
most  companies  cannot  afford  to  train 
and  maintain  an  in-house  counseling 
staff;  hence,  contract  services  and  re¬ 
ferral  systems  have  become  an  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  option. 

Employee  Assistance  Program,  of 
Comprehensive  Care  Corporation,  pro¬ 
vides  contract  services  to  help  troubled 
employees  in  business,  industries  and 
government  agencies.  Services  include 
the  development  of  a  company  policy 
statement,  analysis  of  employee  benefit 
packages,  supervisory  training,  em¬ 
ployee  education  and  relations  mate¬ 
rials,  a  24-hour  counseling  service  and 
an  annual  evaluation  report  containing 
cost-effectiveness,  program  utilization 
and  other  data.  Among  its  clients  are 


the  Pentagon  and  the  Commissioner’s 
Office  for  Major  League  baseball. 

“By  using  a  third  party,  confiden¬ 
tiality  is  assured  to  troubled  employees 
who  seek  help,”  affirms  a  personnel 
manager  of  a  major  Midwest  computer 
company.  “Our  EAP  offers  a  humane, 
effective  and  confidential  avenue  for 
employees  and  their  family  members 
to  resolve  their  personal  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  employee’s  work  perfor¬ 
mance.  They  can  use  a  24-hour  hotline 
to  get  help.  We  then  get  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  on  the  number  of  referrals  and 
the  types  of  problems  encountered;  no 


In  the  last  decade, 
companies  also  have 
begun  approaching 
employee  assistance 
from  a  job  performance 
standpoint.  Instead  of 
probing  into 
employees’  personal 
problems,  managers 
emphasize  work-related 
difficulties  and 
performance  issues. 


names  are  ever  revealed.” 

Before  counseling  begins,  in  both  in- 
house  and  off-site  programs,  the  trou¬ 
bled  employee  meets  with  an  EAP 
counselor  or  representative  so  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  evaluated  and  appropriate 
treatment  prescribed,  which  is  often  paid 
for — at  least  in  part — by  the  company 
or  union.  Follow-up  with  the  employee 
or  the  referred  agency  is  important  for 
monitoring  the  program.  Equally  sig¬ 
nificant  for  an  EAP’s  success  is  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  entire  workforce. 

“Our  goal  is  to  carry  employee  as¬ 
sistance  further  than  alcoholism  treat¬ 
ment,”  explains  Irene  Heavy,  manager 
of  employee  benefits  and  services  at 
Sperry  Computer  Systems  in  McLean, 
Virginia.  “When  employees  and  their 
families  can  be  helped  with  any  per¬ 
sonal  problem — familial,  financial,  le¬ 
gal — then  it’s  a  true  employee  ser- 
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Ignoring  workers’  problems  is 
costly — for  everyone  involved.  Con¬ 
servative  estimates  place  the  cost  of 
troubled  employees  at  $100  billion  each 
year,  through  decreased  productivity 
and  increased  health  care  costs,  acci¬ 
dents  and  absenteeism. 

According  to  the  Administrative 
Management  Society,  30  percent  of  all 
company  absenteeism  results  from  em¬ 
ployees  with  personal  problems.  Trou¬ 
bled  employees  may  even  be  absent 
from  the  job  while  at  work,  in  the  form 
of  long  breaks  or  frequent  absences  from 
the  work  station.  They  encounter  more 
accidents,  both  on  and  off  the  job.  They 
also  make  more  trips  to  the  medical 
department  or  health  service.  They  even 
experience  more  mental  lapses  while  at 
work,  and  because  of  mood  swings, 
create  tension  with  their  co-workers. 

General  Motors  says  that  absentee¬ 
ism  alone  costs  their  company  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  per  year,  of 
which  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  costs  are  a  major  portion,  adding 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  each  automobile. 

And,  at  the  Utah  Copper  Division  of 
Kenecott  Copper  Corporation,  a  group 
of  37  problem  drinkers  lost  nearly  70 
days  of  work  during  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  loss  of  12  working 
days  for  all  workers. 

BOOSTING  PERFORMANCE 

AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

Corporate  social  responsibility  has 
come  of  age  with  the  adoption  of  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  programs,  and  not 
without  reward.  Companies  rescuing 
their  troubled  employees  through  the 
positive  alternative  of  an  EAP  report 
quite  favorable  results. 

The  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
estimated  a  six  to  one  benefit  to  cost 
ratio,  per  year,  for  its  “Insight”  psy¬ 
chotherapy  program.  Kennecott’ s  stud¬ 
ies  of  150  men  who  spent  12.7  months 
in  the  program  showed  a  52  percent 
attendance  improvement,  74.6  percent 
decrease  in  weekly  indemnity  costs  and 
a  55.4  percent  decrease  in  medical-sur¬ 
gical  costs  after  “Insight”  services. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  found  that  for  every  one  dollar  of 
treatment  cost  incurred  by  the  Emo¬ 
tional  Health  Program,  there  was  a  three 
dollar  return  on  increased  productivity. 
Other  companies  are  finding  as  much 
as  an  eight  dollar  return  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  employee  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. 

Productivity  at  the  Northrop  Cor¬ 
poration  increased  43  percent  for  the 
first  100  treated  alcoholics  after  three 
years  of  sobriety.  This  statistic  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  $19,800  average  savings 
per  employee. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  in  Chicago 
reported  that  about  half  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  referred  to  health  evaluations  are 
emotionally  ill.  After  referring  them  for 
psychiatric  consultation,  a  follow-up 
study  showed  the  average  number  of 
work  days  lost  for  each  case  decreased 
from  90  to  50  days.  For  the  650  em¬ 
ployees  in  its  alcohol  rehabilitation 
program,  poor  performance  dropped 
from  28  to  12  percent.  An  estimated 
direct  savings  of  $459,000  in  reduced 
sickness  and  disability  absences  was 
found  and  dramatic  decreases  in  acci¬ 
dents  were  also  observed. 

Finally,  St.  Benedict’s  Hospital  in 
Ogden,  Utah  estimated  that  it  saved 
$28,500  in  turnover  and  replacement 
costs,  since  its  “Helping  Hand”  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  program  was  insti¬ 
tuted  two  years  ago. 

Success  need  not  be  solely  measured 
by  statistics  pointing  to  higher  rates  of 
productivity  or  lower  rates  of  absen¬ 
teeism  and  medical  claims.  Employee 
assistance  programs  contribute  to  the 
emotional  well-being  of  the  individual 
employee  and  the  overall  morale  of  the 
entire  workforce — intangibles  nearly 
impossible  to  measure.  Most  of  all, 
EAPs  satisfy  mutual  interests  so  crucial 
to  any  employee  service — they  fulfill 
the  corporate  interest  to  maximize  prof¬ 
its  and  they  fulfill  the  individual’s  in¬ 
terest  to  improve  their  own  health. 

When  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  managers  introduce  leisure  to 
the  workplace,  they  improve  individual 
and  corporate  health.  They  also  release 
the  other  half  of  employee  assistance — 
employee  enhancement,  through  which 
companies  can  prevent  the  kind  of 
problems  EAPs  are  designed  to  fix.  $\ 


.  .  Companies  are 
finding  an  eight  dollar 
return  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  employee 
assistance  programs. 
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Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Free  Clerical  Services — Provided 
by  NESRA  for  intra-membership 
communication. 

Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA ’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program— NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation  develop  and  collect  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  latest  trends,  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  of  employee 
recreation  and  report  findings  to 
members.  Surveys  conducted  by 
NESRA  and  NIRREF  cover  all 
phases  of  employee  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  studies  enable  our 
members  to  evaluate  their  programs 
and  to  keep  informed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General— Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  an 
personnel,  human  reso 
ployee  relations,  em 
and  health  and  lea 
services/recreatio 
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Associate — Available 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancemeht  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


NESRA 


The  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation 
Association  is  known  by  the 
companies  it  keeps — year 
after  year.  Over  2,200 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 
Illinois  60153.  Phone:  (312)  562-8130. 
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THE  CHILD  CARE  BUSINESS 


by  Beth  A.  Briestensky, 

editorial  assistant 

y  1990,  ten  million  preschoolers 
will  have  mothers  in  the  work¬ 
force.  Today,  6.8  million  children  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  six  and  22.8  million  chil¬ 
dren  between  6  and  17  have  mothers 
who  work  outside  the  home. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  are 
less  than  2  million  slots  in  child  care 
centers  to  accommodate  the  nearly  seven 


million  preschoolers  with  working 
mothers.  The  greatest  unmet  demand 
for  service  is  from  parents  of  children 
under  three. 

All  of  these  facts  point  to  an  urgent 
dilemma  for  working  parents  in  today’s 
society. 

“Working  mothers  continue  to  list 
child  care  as  the  single  most  important 
problem  they  face  in  survey  after  sur¬ 
vey  that  our  child  care  project  at  Co¬ 


lumbia  University  has  reviewed,”  notes 
Sheila  B.  Kamerman,  co-director  of  a 
major  national  study  of  child  care  ser¬ 
vices  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration. 

“Good  child  care  is  not  cheap,”  she 
adds.  “Our  study  shows  that  costs  range 
widely  depending  on  the  type  of  care 
provided  and  the  region  of  the  country.. 
In  Orlando,  Florida,  and  Rochester, 
New  York,  care  for  a  preschooler  is 
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about  $45  a  week  and  for  an  infant/ 
toddler,  it’s  $55  a  week.  By  contrast 
in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  costs  are  $75  a  week  for  a 
preschooler,  $95  for  a  toddler  (in  New 
Jersey),  $126  for  an  infant.  Much  of 
what  is  available  now  is  priced  beyond 
what  most  parents  can  afford.” 

While  employees  cannot  deny  the 
need  for  child  care  services  and  its  ben¬ 
efits  to  working  parents,  few  compa¬ 


nies  have  taken  an  active  role  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  lack  of  quality  child 
care  programs. 

A  1978  survey  of  58  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganizations  of  day  care  centers  found 
that  their  child  care  programs  attracted 
new  employees  (88  percent),  lowered 
absenteeism  (72  percent),  lowered  job 
turnover  rate  (57  percent),  improved 
employee  attitudes  towards  the  em¬ 
ployer  (65  percent),  increased  publicity 


(60  percent),  and  improved  community 
relations  (36  percent).  Despite  these 
benefits,  the  number  of  companies  pro¬ 
viding  substantial  child  care  assistance 
made  a  small  jump  from  100  in  1978 
to  a  mere  600  in  1983,  according  to 
Nation’s  Business. 

At  first  glance,  costs  and  state  reg¬ 
ulations  for  an  in-house  center  appear 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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overwhelming,  especially  coming  out 
of  a  recession.  Companies  need  not  es¬ 
tablish  elaborate  on-site  facilities, 
though.  Many  alternatives  are  avail¬ 
able  depending  on  employee  size,  the 
state  of  community  child  care  services, 
and  program  budget. 


01-SITE  FACILITIES 

With  few  child  care  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts  area, 
Wang  Laboratories  set  up  a  child  care 
center  as  a  separate  company — Wang 
Laboratories  Child  Care  Center,  Inc. 
Located  two  miles  from  corporate 
headquarters  in  a  leased  elementary 
school  building,  the  center  cares  for 
215  children  ranging  in  age  from  six 
months  to  five  years.  Wang  employees 
are  subsidized  at  50  percent  of  the  fee. 
A  long  waiting  list  testifies  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  this  program,  which  is  also 
open  to  non-employees. 

“Back  in  1979  we  took  a  look  at  our 
options  and  discovered  few  available 
day  care  centers  here  in  the  Merrimac 
Valley,”  explains  Patricia  Yen,  child 
care  administrator.  “Monetary  assis¬ 
tance  or  a  referral  service  would  be  of 
little  use  to  our  employees.” 

Wang’s  most  significant  benefit  is 
improved  employee  relations.  “The 


employee’s  perception  of  the  company 
is  now  as  an  organization  that  really 
cares  about  the  family  and  the  needs 
of  the  employee,”  says  Yen,  “We’ve 
also  gained  a  lot  of  outside  publicity 
on  our  program  since  this  is  still  a  unique 
thing  in  the  industry.” 

Walt  Disney  World’s  on-site  child 
care  program  was  created  and  staffed 
by  Kinder-Care,  the  largest  chain  of 
child  care  programs,  based  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama. 

“Walt  Disney  World  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  a  child  care  program  for  quite  a 
while,”  explains  Gordon  Black,  man¬ 
ager  of  cast  activities.  “Our  employee 
opinion  poll  indicated  that  employees 
needed  some  child  care  assistance.” 

Disney  World’s  child  care  center  has 
been  offering  high  quality  supervision 
and  education  to  infants  and  children 
up  to  the  age  of  five  since  1981.  Cur¬ 
rently,  210  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
center  and  almost  300  children  are 
waiting  to  get  in. 

“The  center  gives  the  parents  more 
time  with  their  children,’  ’  says  Black, 
“and  allows  easy  access  in  case  of  ill¬ 
ness.” 

A  COOPERATIVE  VENTURE 

In  Baltimore,  five  major  companies 


and  numerous  smaller  organizations 
formed  Downtown  Baltimore  Child 
Care,  Inc.  three  years  ago  to  answer 
their  child  care  needs  in  the  downtown 
area.  The  association  is  registered  as  a 
non-profit  organization  with  an  exec¬ 
utive  director  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  city;  a  board  of  directors  who  set 
policy  and  are  responsible  for  running 
the  center;  and  a  staff  director  of  the 
center  who  hires  the  staff  and  the  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  association’s  licensed  child  care 
center  opened  in  September,  1983  and 
continues  to  provide  institutional  and 
educational  care  for  an  average  fee  of 
$65  per  week.  These  fees  support  the 
program  that  maintains  hours  designed 
primarily  around  the  working  parent. 
Open  to  the  public,  the  center  has  a 
capacity  for  45  children  and  currently 
provides  quality  educational  child  care 
with  a  trained  staff  to  27  children. 

By  September  of  1985,  the  center 
hopes  to  accommodate  75  children  of 
working  parents. 

Downtown  Baltimore  Child  Care, 
Inc.  program  is  “state  of  the  art,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jim  Long,  personnel  officer 
at  the  Maryland  National  Bank  and  di¬ 
rector  of  employee  communications  for 
Downtown  Baltimore  Child  Care,  Inc. 
“It  gives  employers  the  opportunity  to 
provide  day  care  services  without  han- 


dling  the  heavy  cost  involved,”  he  says. 
“Our  only  cost  was  the  initial  contri¬ 
bution  of  monies.  Now  the  program 
supports  itself.” 

“The  initial  investment  in  a  child 
care  program  is  considerable,”  notes 
Nancy  Kramer,  director  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Child  Care  Association,  ‘  ‘but  this 
consortium  of  businesses  has  proved 
they  can  work  together  to  produce  a 
more  economical  program.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  also  gives  them  enough  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  to  their  advantage.  The 
companies  are  not  bothered  by  the  day- 
to-day  operations.” 

“We’re  in  a  unique  situation  be¬ 
cause  both  the  private  and  public  sec¬ 
tors  are  involved,”  adds  Long.  “Pri¬ 
vate  money  started  the  center  and  public 
resources  such  as  the  city  staff  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  available  to  us.” 


CORPORATE  DISCOUNTS 

The  voucher  system  is  a  popular  form 
of  corporate  child  care  assistance.  A 
company  pays  care  providers  directly 
to  secure  a  reduced  rate  for  its  em¬ 
ployees.  Approximately  500  busi¬ 
nesses  offer  vouchers  to  their  workers, 
according  to  one  employee  benefits 
specialist. 

In  addition  to  assisting  with  on-site 
facilities,  Kinder-Care  offers  a  corpo¬ 
rate  program  called  “Kindustry.”  This 
program  gives  a  ten  percent  discount 
on  already  established  centers  to  in¬ 
dustry  participants  if  the  employer  pro¬ 
vides  a  matching  amount,  creating  a  20 
percent  price  reduction  for  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

For  the  smaller  company,  this  type 
of  discount  program  can  work  quite  well. 
The  600  employees  of  OCLC  (On-line 
Computer  Library  Center)  in  Dublin, 
Ohio,  can  take  advantage  of  a  program 
offered  by  the  Early  Childhood  Learn¬ 
ing  Center  (ECLC).  ECLC  currently 
operates  schools  in  nine  states. 

The  children  are  picked  up  by  ECLC 
from  the  workplace  around  8:15  a.m. 
and  are  returned  to  the  worksite  around 
5:00  p.m.  According  to  Jean  Miller, 
OCLC  employee  representative,  the 
employees  receive  a  5  percent  discount 
on  child  care  services  and  benefit  from 
the  transportation  service. 

(continued  on  following  page ) 


At  the  Downtown  Baltimore  Children’s  Center,  a  consortium  of  businesses  work  together  to  provide 
quality  educational  care  to  29  children  of  working  parents. 
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S tee  lease  Inc.’s  informational  and  referral  service  matches  working  parents  with  family  home  providers. 
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“Because  the  parents  don’t  have  to 
make  that  special  trip  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  asserts  Miller,  “they  are  more 
rested  and  feel  more  secure.” 


INFORMATION  AND 
REFERRAL 

Another  fast-growing  child  care  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  information  and  referral 
(I&R)  service.  I&R's  are  created  to  im¬ 
prove  the  match  between  parents  and 
the  growing  variety  of  licensed  child 
care  providers.  Approximately  900 
companies  offer  an  I&R  to  their  em¬ 
ployees,  either  in-house  or  through  an 
outside  specialized  agency,  according 
to  Nation's  Business. 

“Working  in  cooperation  with  the 
community  rather  than  in  competition 
with  the  community”  is  the  reason 
Michigan-based  Steelcase,  Inc.  chose 
an  I&R,  explains  Bonnie  Negen,  child 
care  coordinator.  The  Grand  Rapids 
community  already  had  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  child  care  in  terms  of  li¬ 
censed  family  homes  and  day  care  cen¬ 
ters. 

Steelcase ’s  I&R  focused  on  family 
home  providers  after  finding  out  their 
employees’  needs  and  preferences.  The 
majority  of  their  child  care  requests  were 
for  infant  care  in  a  less  institutionalized 
setting.  The  second  most  popular  re¬ 
quests  were  for  before  and  after  school 
care  in  sites  close  to  the  schools.  Fi¬ 
nally,  employees  requested  night-time 
care  in  a  comfortable,  family-oriented 
setting. 

“It  jiist  seemed  logical  to  go  with 
family  home  providers,”  emphasizes 
Negen,  “and  provide  this  information 
to  our  employees.” 

Totally  financed  by  Steelcase,  the 
I&R  service  for  employees  is  staffed 
by  two  child  care  coordinators  with  ex¬ 
tensive  backgrounds  in  child  rearing  and 
child  care:  Bonnie  Negen  and  Patricia 
Ward.  They  obtain  the  names  of  li¬ 
censed  family  home  providers  from  the 
Department  of  Social  Services.  They 
then  visit  each  home  to  learn  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  caregiver,  their  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  how  they  assume  their  role. 

To  be  referred  as  a  home  provider, 
the  caregiver  must  attend  workshops 
given  by  the  child  care  coordinators, 
have  liability  insurance,  and  sign  a  le¬ 
gal  agreement  put  together  by  company 


lawyers.  Negen  and  Ward  then  offer 
the  family  home  providers  support  by 
giving  them  child  care  materials,  sug¬ 
gestions  of  activities  to  do  with  the  child 
and  a  monthly  newsletter. 

The  Steelcase  service  requires  em¬ 
ployees  to  come  into  the  I&R  office 
and  talk  about  their  child  care  needs, 
the  children  themselves  and  the  child 
care  programs  available.  Important 
consumer  skills  such  as  what  to  look 
for  and  what  to  ask  are  also  discussed. 
Then  Negen  or  Ward  try  to  match  the 
family  to  three  home  caregivers  or  the 
names  of  two  or  three  day  care  centers. 
The  final  choice  rests  upon  the  family 
after  they  visit  each  site. 

“We  believe  parental  choice  is  most 
important,”  adds  Negen. 


According  to  experts, 
a  child  care  program 
attracts  new  employees, 
increases  productivity, 
reduces  absenteeism  and 
improves  morale. 


SALARY  REDUCTION 

Salary  reduction  is  another  popular 
method  of  child  care  assistance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dana  Friedman,  senior  re¬ 
search  fellow  at  the  Work  and  Family 
Information  Center  in  New  York,  es¬ 
pecially  among  small  professional  firms. 
Employee’s  salaries  are  decreased  by 
the  amount  of  their  child  care  expenses 
(as  long  as  this  does  not  exceed  the 
income  of  a  lower-earning  spouse).  The 
boss  then  pays  the  child  care  provider. 

While  the  business  saves  a  small 
amount  on  taxes  since  it  reduces  its 
payroll  expenditure,  the  employee  really 
gains,  because  taxable  income  is  re¬ 
duced. 

CORPORATE  BENEFITS 

Everything  a  firm  does  to  support 
child  care  is  either  tax-deductible  or 
eligible  for  a  tax  credit,  Friedman  points 
out. 

“Most  services  are  considered  nec¬ 
essary  business  expenses,”  says  Fried¬ 
man.  “Others  may  be  covered  by  the 


Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
which  allows  child  care  expenses  to  be 
paid  separately  from  the  worker’s  pay- 
check,  using  funds  that  are  not  subject 
to  withholding  of  income,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  or  federal  unemployment  taxes. 
The  business  owner  therefore  is  offer¬ 
ing  benefits  that  do  not  increase  payroll 
taxes.” 

A  company  offering  any  type  of  child 
care  service  is  sure  to  gain  additional 
benefits.  According  to  experts,  such  a 
program  attracts  new  employees,  in¬ 
creases  productivity,  reduces  absentee¬ 
ism  and  improves  morale. 

LAUNCHING  A  COMPANY 
CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM 

Before  any  program  can  be  started, 
a  company  must  determine  whether  it 
actually  needs  a  child  care  program. 
ECLC  suggests  asking  the  following 
questions: 

•  Do  you  employ  a  high  percentage  of 

parents  with  young  children? 

•  Have  your  employees  expressed  child 

care  problems? 

•  Do  you  have  a  high  percentage  of 

single  parent  employees? 

•  Do  you  employ  a  large  female  labor 

force? 

•  Is  there  a  need  to  enlarge  your  re¬ 

cruitment? 

•  Have  you  experienced  absenteeism 

problems? 

•  Do  you  have  morale  problems? 

•  Do  you  have  a  large  enough  work¬ 

force  to  ensure  that  a  child  care 
program  would  be  cost-efficient? 

A  “yes”  to  half  of  these  questions, 
according  to  Marilyn  Solomon,  ECLC 
vice  president  of  marketing,  research 
and  development,  means  that  some  form 
of  child  care  can  help  your  company. 

Once  a  need  is  determined,  employ¬ 
ers  should  conduct  a  needs  assessment 
with  the  workforce,  survey  services 
within  the  area,  identify  costs  and  reg¬ 
ulations  associated  with  the  various  op¬ 
tions,  and  talk  to  child  care  experts. 

Most  likely,  the  future  will  usher  in 
more  child  care  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  child  care  needs  of  working 
parents.  Researcher  Kamerman  sums  it 
up:  “The  issue  no  longer  is  whether 
we  need  such  services,  but  rather  how 
to  assure  access  to  good  ones.”  ^ 


Dual  Facilities: 

Serving  Child  Care  and  Employee  Recreation 

by  Marilyn  K.  Solomon 


Today  more  than  half  of  the  adult 
female  population  works  outside  the 
home  and  nearly  six  million  of  these 
women  have  preschool  age  children. 
Considering  this  impact  on  the  labor 
force,  it  is  only  natural  that  business 
and  industry  get  involved  in  child  care. 

To  meet  employees’  child  care  needs, 
a  number  of  companies  are  deciding  to 
build  their  own  on-site  child  care  fa¬ 
cilities.  Building  such  a  child  care  fa¬ 
cility  can  range  from  $300,000  for  a 
small  (75  child  capacity)  pre-fabricated 
center  to  $  1  million  for  a  luxury  center. 

With  corporations  cautious  about  such 
large  expenditures,  the  center  must  be 
cost-effective  and  accessible  to  all  em¬ 
ployees — from  top  executive  to  cus¬ 
todian,  including  employees  with  and 
without  families. 

This  concern  has  led  to  the  concept 
of  a  child  care  center  serving  a  dual 


purpose — child  care  and  employee  rec¬ 
reation.  Such  a  building,  like  the  To¬ 
ledo  Hospital  Child  Care  Center  that 
opened  in  January,  can  maintain  a  high 
utilization  and  provide  a  service  to  as 
many  employees  as  possible. 

Designing  future  or  existing  child  care 
centers  to  meet  employee’s  recrea¬ 
tional  needs  is  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
primary  considerations  are  for  large  open 
space  areas,  ample  storage  areas,  easy 
access  to  equipment,  fast  conversion  of 
space,  and  scheduling,  as  a  joint  effort 
between  the  director  of  the  child  care 
center  and  the  recreation  director. 

Practically  all  facilities,  and  outdoor 
areas  can  be  used  for  child  care  and 
employee  recreation  purposes.  The  only 
area  with  restricted  use  would  be  the 
infant  area  because  of  sanitation  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  fur¬ 
niture  such  as  cribs. 


The  preschool  area  (a  large  open  area) 
can  be  used  for  activities  with  few 
equipment  demands  such  as  aerobics, 
karate,  and  arts  and  crafts  clubs. 

Evening  discussion  and  education 
sessions  for  single  parents,  senior  cit¬ 
izens  and  other  employees  can  be  held 
in  smaller  rooms  or  toddler  areas. 

Banquets  and  employee  dinners  can 
use  the  motor  activity  area  and  kitchen. 
Also,  outside  gas  grills  can  be  used  for 
family  picnics  and  employee  functions. 

The  motor  activity  area,  an  indoor 
activity  area  for  children,  could  also 
serve  as  a  cafeteria  and  an  employee 
gym  with  equipment  that  could  be  rolled 
away  or  attached  to  the  wall. 

The  weekly  schedule  for  the  motor 
activity  area  might  run  as  follows: 


(continued  on  following  page ) 
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This  concept 
of  a  dual  facility  .  .  . 
makes  the  center 
a  resource  to 
every  employee, 
not  just  employees 
with  young  children. 


7:00-7:30  (M-F)  Kindergarten  Ex¬ 
ercise  Time 

7:45-8:30  (M-F)  Breakfast  (all  chil¬ 
dren) 

9:00-9:30  (M-F)  Toddlers  Play  Time 

9:30-10:00  (M-F)  Preschool  I  Exer¬ 
cise  Time 

10:00-10:30  (M-F)  Preschool  II  Ex¬ 
ercise  Time 

10:30-11:00  (M-F)  Kindergarten  Free 
Play  Time 

11:00-1:00  (M-F)  Lunch  (2  seatings) 

3:00-3:30  (M-F)  Toddler  Play  Time 

3:30-4:00  (M-F)  Preschool  II  Free  Play 
Time 

4:00-4:30  (M-F)  Preschool  I  Free  Play 
Time 

4:30-5:00  (M-Th)  Kindergarten 
Structured  Activity  Time  (Fri)  School 
Movies 

5:30-6:30  (T-Th)  Aerobics  (MWF) 
Fitness  Program — exercise  equip¬ 
ment  available 

7:00-8:00  (T-Th)  Women’s  Fitness 
Program  (M-W)  Men’s  Fitness  Pro¬ 
gram 

8:00-9:00  (T-Th)  Discussion  Groups — 
fitness,  dietary,  single  parents,  etc. 


Exercise  equipment,  collapsible  caf¬ 
eteria  tables,  and  easily  storable  fur¬ 
niture  can  be  kept  in  a  small  room  to 
increase  use  of  the  facility. 

This  concept  of  a  dual  facility  uti¬ 
lizes  the  child  care  center  during  work 
hours  and  non- work  hours.  It  makes 
the  center  a  resource  to  every  em¬ 
ployee,  not  just  employees  with  young 
children. 

A  company’s  expenditure  on  this  type 
of  facility  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  social 
corporate  responsibility,  but  of  good 
economics.  This  is  achieved  through 
the  center’s  impact  on  recruitment,  re¬ 
tention,  reduced  absenteeism,  attitudes 
towards  employer,  increased  produc¬ 
tivity,  attitudes  of  employees,  fitness 
of  employees,  and  mental  health  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  need  for  child  care  has  been  a 
reality  for  some  time.  As  companies 
search  for  economical  answers  to  this 
problem,  one  possible  and  innovative 
solution  might  rest  in  a  child  care  cen¬ 
ter  that  serves  as  a  recreational  facility. 

Marilyn  K.  Solomon  is  the  vice  president 
of  marketing,  research  and  development  for 
the  ECLC  Learning  Centers  for  Early 
Childhood  Education  headquartered  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana. 
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CONFERENCE  TAPES  AVAILABLE 

Expand  your  professional  reference  library 
with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions 
of  NESRA’s  42nd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit. 

“Building  for  Excellence” 

Complete  the  order  form  below  and  return  with  your  check  or  money  order  for  s800  per  tape  to: 
Cassette  Services ,  815  N.  Douglas,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004 


(CLIP  HERE) 

Place  check  (/)  next  to  each  tape  you  wish  to  order. 


•  ‘‘DEVELOPING  PEAK  PERFORMANCE— BUILDING  FOR 
EXCELLENCE” — Charles  A.  Garfield,  Ph.D.,  Psycholgist,  Edu¬ 
cator,  Writer,  presents  a  comprehensive  program  for  achieving 
and  maintaining  optimal  performance  and  productivity. 

•  ‘‘SIX  P’S  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY” — William  T. 
Brooks,  Vice  President,  Time  Management  Center,  enlightens 
listeners  to  the  six  P’s  of  productivity — Purpose,  Patterns,  Plans, 
Parasites,  Performance  and  Persistence. 

•  “/  OWE  MY  SOUL  TO  THE  COMPANY  STORE”— Randy 
Schools,  CESRA,  General  Manager,  Recreation  and  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  provides  assistance  in 
developing  goals,  objectives  and  procedures  while  appealing  to 
today’s  consumer  through  a  company  store. 

•  ‘‘PROBLEM  SOLVING  STRATEGIES  FOR  EMPLOYEE  SER¬ 
VICES  AND  RECREATION  PERSONNEL”— Linda  Hartsock, 
Ph.D.,  President,  Hartsock  Associates,  discusses  how  situations 
become  problems,  input  overload,  decision-making  models  and 
strategies  for  coping  with  on-the-job  problems. 

•  ‘‘VOLUNTEERS— THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  PROGRAMS”— 
A  panel  discussion  that  explores  how  every  successful  employee 
services  and  recreation  program  relies  on  the  use  of  volunteers. 
This  session  addresses  ways  to  motivate,  work  with  and  reward 
the  volunteer. 

•  ‘‘CHAPTER  DEVELOPMENT:  WHAT’S  IN  IT  FOR  YOU?”— 
Michael  T.  Brown,  CESRA,  Director  of  Marketing,  NESRA,  ex¬ 
plains  how  to  start  a  NESRA  Chapter.  Information  is  presented 
regarding  bylaws,  dues,  organizational  structure  and  benefits  of 
chapter  affiliation. 

•  ‘‘PERSONAL  AND  CORPORATE  WELLNESS”— Donald  B. 
Levitt,  Ph.D.,  Stress  Management  and  Performance  Enhance¬ 
ment  consultant,  aims  to  increase  awareness  on  the  concept  of 
total  wellness — including  psychological,  vocational,  avocational, 
social,  educational  and  spiritual  health. 

•  ‘‘PRE-RETIREMENT  PROGRAMMING— CREATING  YOUR 
FUTURE  NOW” — Stanley  and  Verna  Hayes,  Life  Design  Asso¬ 
ciates,  present  a  profile  on  pre-retirement  education,  training,  and 
counseling.  Topics  include:  background  information  for  retire¬ 
ment  programs,  types  of  programs,  typical  costs  incurred  and 
achieving  an  effective  program. 

•  ‘‘EMPLOYEE  FITNESS  PROGRAMS— WHERE  DO  I  BE¬ 
GIN?” — John  Bickley,  Director  of  Fitness  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  YMCA  of  Columbus,  supplies  answers  to  the  often-asked 
questions:  “How  much  will  it  cost?”,  “Where  do  I  start?”  and 
“How  do  I  justify  a  program?” 

•  ‘‘PLANNING  FOR  A  CAREER  IN  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND 
RECREATION”  (student  session) — John  Rath,  Manager  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Fitness  Programs,  Frito  Lay,  Inc.,  explains  how  a  student 
can  gain  practical  experience  through  internship  programs  pro¬ 
vided  by  businesses  and  industries  and  explores  the  facts  about 
the  field  of  employee  services  and  recreation. 


•  ‘‘HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  AND  EMPLOYEE 
SERVICES— MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  TODAY’S  WORK¬ 
FORCE” — Ray  Walsh,  Consultant,  Human  Resources  Concepts, 
Inc.,  highlights  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  role  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  managing  today’s — and  to¬ 
morrow’s — employees. 

•  ‘‘AN  EMPLOYEE  PROGRAM  THAT  MAKES  A  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE” — Elaine  Clark,  Employee  Assistance  Counselor,  River¬ 
side  Methodist  Hospital,  discusses  how  Employee  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams  are  becoming  more  common  as  employers  realize  the  part 
they  can  play  in  helping  employees  deal  with  personal  problems. 

•  ‘‘CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HEALTH:  WELLNESS  PROGRAMS 
IN  INDUSTRY— ARE  THESE  PROGRAMS  REALLY  GOING 
TO  MAKE  IT?” — Beverly  Ware,  Ph.D.,  Health  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  Coordinator,  Ford  Motor  Company,  addresses  issues  in 
the  implementation  and  management  of  health  and  wellness  pro¬ 
grams  within  an  organization.  Among  the  issues  examined  are 
program  definitions  and  operations,  the  relationship  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  existing  company  activities  and  benefits — for  employees 
as  well  as  management. 

•  ‘‘SPORTS  PROGRAMMING” — Jim  Battersby,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Lockheed  Employee  Recreation  Club,  provides  a  look  at 
facility  resources,  scheduling  techniques,  risk  prevention  and  first 
aid  administration  in  the  corporate  sports  program. 

•  ‘‘COMPANY-SPONSORED  DAY  CARE:  EASING  THE  MINDS 
OF  EMPLOYED  PARENTS” — Marilyn  Soloman,  Vice  President 
of  Marketing  and  Research- Development,  ECLC  Learning  Cen¬ 
ters,  Inc.,  explains  how  company-sponsored  day  care  solves  the 
problem  of  finding  proper  care  for  children  of  working  parents. 

•  ‘‘THE  ART  OF  NEGOTIATION”— Dorn  Bucca,  CPM,  CESRL, 
Corporate  Director  of  Purchases,  Jamesbury  Corporation,  dis¬ 
cusses  how  administrators  can  gain  the  upper  hand  in  negotiating 
business  transactions  through  the  use  of  strategic  negotiation. 

•  “PUTTING  HIGH-TECH  INTO  YOUR  RECREATION  PRO¬ 
GRAMMING” — Becky  Serey,  Manager,  Micro-Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Group,  Ohio  State  University,  gives  an  in-depth  look  at  how 
computers  can  enhance  the  administration  of  a  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  with  employee  surveys,  tournament  scheduling,  item  sales 
and  financial  planning. 
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During  the  summer  of  1983,  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland  spon¬ 
sored  fund-raisers  and  provided  the 
volunteer  support  for  a  special  summer 
camp  for  children  with  cancer.  Called 
Camp  Fantastic,  the  camp  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  life  for  the  campers  and 
counselors  alike. 


“Totally  awesome.” 

Borrowing  a  phrase  rooted  in  South¬ 
ern  California’s  Valley  cult,  a  young 
man  described  his  experience  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp  in  Front  Roy  ale,  Virginia. 

Continued  camper  “Stormin’’  Nor¬ 
man  Wilson,  “This  place  shouldn’t  be 
named  Camp  Fantastic  ...  it  should 
be  named  Camp  FLWtastic!” 

For  the  most  part,  Wilson  and  his 
young  peers  at  Camp  Fantastic  were 
like  campers  everywhere.  They  got 


Like  campers  everywhere,  these  children  put  horseback  riding  high  on  their  agenda. 


mosquito  bites,  pulled  pranks  on  their 
counselors  and  complained  about  camp 
food.  But  unlike  other  campers,  these 


kids  came  to  camp  with  cancer. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  non¬ 
profit,  fund-raising  organization,  Spe¬ 
cial  Love  Inc.,  the  Northern  Virginia 
4-H  Educational  Center,  employees  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
and  one  of  its  institutes,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  resulted  in  a 
week-long  outing  for  30  pediatric  can¬ 
cer  patients. 

On  a  Saturday  last  summer,  Tom 
Baker,  president  of  Special  Love,  Inc. 
and  camp  founder,  watched  the  last 
camper  reluctantly  board  the  bus  home. 
“Before  the  camp  started,  if  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  down  what  I  hoped  would  happen 
during  the  week,”  he  noted,  “I  couldn’t 
have  come  any  closer  than  what  ac¬ 
tually  happened.  The  camp  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success.” 

Baker,  a  Winchester,  Virginia  real 
estate  developer,  and  his  wife,  Sheila, 
became  interested  in  starting  a  camp 
for  children  with  cancer  after  their  own 
daughter  died  of  lymphoma  seven  years 
ago. 

“Ever  since  that  experience,”  re- 
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called  Baker,  “we’ve  been  very  con¬ 
scious  of  childhood  cancers.  One  day 
I  read  a  magazine  article  about  a  camp 
for  kids  with  cancer  in  New  York  State 
and  I  just  couldn’t  get  the  idea  out  of 
my  mind.  Last  year,  my  wife  and  I 
visited  that  camp,  came  home,  and  im- 


Arts  and  crafts  classes  ushered  in  the  busy  day. 

mediately  began  working  on  Camp 
Fantastic.” 

At  the  same  time,  John  Dooley,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  northern  Virginia  4-H  Ed¬ 
ucation  Center,  future  site  of  the  week- 
long  Camp  Fantastic,  was  thinking  about 
a  camp  for  special  children.  “I  had 
originally  been  planning  a  camp  for 
physically  handicapped  children  when 
Tom  (Baker)  arrived  at  my  doorstep 
with  the  idea  for  Camp  Fantastic,”  said 
Dooley. 

Baker  then  teamed  up  with  Dr.  Phil¬ 
lip  Pizzo,  Chief  of  NCI’s  Pediatric 
Branch,  Kathy  Russell  of  the  Clinical 
Center  Oncology  Branch,  who  served 
as  administrative  coordinator  of  the 
camp,  and  Randy  Schools,  general 
manager  of  NIH’s  employee  associa¬ 
tion,  Recreation  and  Welfare,  Inc. ,  and 
coordinator  of  the  fund-raising  efforts 
and  staffing  of  the  camp.  After  slightly 
more  than  a  year  of  planning  and  hard 
work,  on  Sunday,  August  21,  Camp 
Fantastic  opened  its  arms  to  the  young 
campers. 

The  first  of  its  kind  to  serve  the 


Washington  D.C.  area,  Camp,. Fantas¬ 
tic  is  one  of  only  a  few  camps  in  the 
country  for  children  with  cancer.  Camp 
was  pitched  for  one  week  in  Front  Roy- 
ale,  Virginia  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
4-H  Educational  Center,  a  camp  that 
stretches  across  the  foothill  country  of 


the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  On  its  roll¬ 
ing  meadows  are  residence  halls,  a  din¬ 


ing  and  meeting  hall,  a  large  swimming 
pool,  an  archery  range,  stables,  a  soft- 
ball  field,  tennis  courts  and  canoe  pond. 

“We  wanted  to  give  these  kids  an 
opportunity  to  do  things  that  they  may 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  because  of 
their  illness,”  said  Andy  Tartler,  an 
NIH  employee  and  camp  counselor. 

And  so,  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of 
a  Camp  Fantastic  resident  started  at  7:15 
a.m.  By  nine  o’clock,  breakfast  was 
finished  and  the  first  structured  class 
began.  Here,  the  campers  chose  classes 
in  various  crafts  or  hobbies,  such  as 
dance  and  photography,  taught  by  the 
10  camp  counselors. 

Three  classes  were  held  throughout 
the  day,  in  addition  to  the  two  after¬ 
noon  recreation  periods  where  the 
campers  swam,  rode  horses  (this  year’s 
favorite  activity),  played  softball  or 
visited  area  attractions,  such  as  the 
Skyline  Caverns.  Each  night  after  din¬ 
ner,  campers  sang  and  played  games 
around  a  campfire. 

The  week’s  most  memorable  event, 
the  campers  agreed,  was  Wednesday 
night’s  talent  show.  Performances  in¬ 
cluded  skits  by  the  campers,  a  rendition 
of  Barry  Manilow’s  ‘  ‘I  Write  the  Songs’  ’ 
and  a  beauty  contest  among  the  camp’s 
most  attractive  men — dressed  as 


(continued  on  following  page) 


The  fund-raising  efforts  of  Randy  Schools  (center),  general  manager  of  NIH’s  employee  association, 
made  possible  Camp  Fantastic. 
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women.  One  group  of  campers  com¬ 
posed  the  first  Camp  Fantastic  theme 
song: 

Camp  Fantastic  is  a  wonder  place, 
It  helps  me  get  rid  of  my  cancer  case. 

I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  look  on  my 
doctor’ s  face, 

When  I  tell  him  all  about  this  won¬ 
derful  place. 

Despite  the  casual  surroundings  of 
the  camp,  the  campers  were  never  far 
from  medical  supervision.  Twelve  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses,  part  of  a  team  of  the 
NCI  Pediatric  Branch,  volunteered  to 
be  on  hand  around  the  clock  to  give 
pills  and  perform  blood  tests.  They  were 
also  conducting  an  NIH  approved  study 
to  evaluate  the  benefits  the  young  can¬ 
cer  patients  received  from  attending  the 
camp. 

‘  There’s  no  doubt  that  the  major  goal 
of  Camp  Fantastic  was  for  the  kids  to 
have  fun,”  said  Dr.  James  Miser,  a 
NCI  Pediatric  Branch  physician  and  a 
part-time  camp  doctor.  ‘‘But  the  camp 
also  gave  both  the  campers  and  phy¬ 
sicians  the  chance  to  escape  the  doctor- 
patient  roles  to  interact  with  each  other 
as  people.” 

Besides  improving  relations  with  their 
physicians,  nurses  and  other  health 
workers,  the  campers — many  of  them 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time — 
gained  confidence  in  themselves. 


‘  ‘Cancer  treatment  often  causes  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  dependent  upon  doc¬ 
tors  and  parents,”  Miser  noted.  “And 
parents  often  become  overprotective  of 
their  children.  Our  ultimate  goal  in 
treating  these  kids  is  to  cure  their  can¬ 
cer  and  send  them  on  to  live  normal 
lives.  This  camp,  we  hope,  will  help 
them  prepare  for  that.” 

Parents,  even  while  staying  home, 
benefited  from  Camp  Fantastic,  too,  said 
Margie  Quelet,  mother  of  ten-year-old 
Jeff.  Just  last  June,  doctors  found  that 
a  lump  in  Jeff’s  leg  was  cancerous. 

“I  needed  that  week,”  said  Mrs. 
Quelet.  I  didn’t  realize  how  much  I  had 
pent  up.  During  the  time  Jeff  was  at 
camp,  I  dealt  with  a  lot  of  things  that 
had  been  building  up  inside  me.  When 
Jeff  came  home,  I  felt  a  lot  better  and 
I  think  he  did,  too.” 

Jeff’s  surgery  left  him  using  crutches. 
When  Jeff  returned  home  from  camp, 
he  was  willing  to  try — for  the  first 
time — walking  without  them.  Mrs. 
Quelet  thinks  the  example  set  by  other 
campers  gave  him  the  encouragement 
he  needed. 

Was  Jeff  homesick?  “Not  that  I  could 
tell,”  answered  Mrs.  Quelet.  “He  goes 
on  and  on  about  camp  songs  at  every 
meal.  I  haven’t  heard  him  say  one  neg¬ 
ative  thing,  except  about  the  powdered 
milk.  He’s  already  made  me  mark  that 
week  down  on  the  calendar  for  next 
year.” 


The  week-long  camp,  operating  at  a 
total  budget  of  nearly  $11,000  (cov¬ 
ering  camp  rental,  food  and  bus  trans¬ 
portation),  cost  about  $275  per  camper. 
In  July,  Recreation  and  Welfare  Inc., 
NIH’s  employee  association,  spon¬ 
sored  Camp  Fantastic  week  at  NIH  and 
raised  a  sizable  contribution  through  a 
workday  barbecue  luncheon,  a  fashion 
show,  a  wine  and  cheese  reception,  a 
fun  run,  raffles  and  donations  from  lo¬ 
cal  merchants.  Each  camper  was  asked 
to  contribute  $25. 

Posters  and  desktop  flyers,  donated 
by  the  NIH  art  department,  spread  the 
word  about  Camp  Fantastic.  Once  the 
word  got  out,  recruiting  volunteers  was 
a  breeze,  according  to  Randy  Schools. 
“They  came  up  to  me  and  asked  to  be 
camp  counselors,”  he  explained,  “and 
they  used  their  own  vacation  time  to 
participate.” 

One  of  the  most  valuable  donations, 
said  Camp  Fantastic  director  Baker,  was 
the  time  and  enthusiasm  offered  by  the 
4-H  and  NIH  counselors,  the  full-time 
summer  employees  of  the  camp  who 
volunteered  their  time  to  Camp  Fan¬ 
tastic  and  the  medical  team.  “Its  amaz¬ 
ing  the  way  everybody  came  together 
to  provide  such  a  great  time  for  these 
campers,”  Baker  concluded. 

Learning  from  the  first  Camp  Fan¬ 
tastic,  4-H  camp  director  John  Dooley 
said  some  changes  will  be  made  for 
next  year’s  program,  which  is  already 
being  planned.  “The  kids  came  here 
so  excited  and  played  so  hard,”  he  said, 
“The  most  significant  change  we’ll 
make  for  next  year’s  camp  will  be  to 
include  a  definite  naptime.” 


For  more  information  on  Camp  Fan¬ 
tastic  or  to  find  out  how  your  company 
can  help  raise  funds  for  this  year’s  event, 
contact  Randy  Schools,  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health,  9000  Wisconsin  Av¬ 
enue,  Building  31A-B1  level,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland  20205,  (301)  496- 
6061. 

Portions  of  this  article,  written  by 
NIH  intern  Leslie  Fink,  reprinted  by 
permission  of  The  National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  National  Can¬ 
cer  Institute. 


According  to  campers,  Camp  Fantastic  was  right  on  target. 
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The  Business  of  Writing  Letters 


Business  letters  are  effective  substi¬ 
tutes  for  face-to-face  visits,  making  and 
keeping  contacts,  attracting  and  hold¬ 
ing  customers,  and  building  a  favorable 
image  for  your  company. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Handbook  of 
Business  Letters  by  Roy  W.  Poe  ex¬ 
amines  more  than  160  different  letter¬ 
writing  situations  and  provides  model 
letters  to  demonstrate  how  diverse  sit¬ 
uations  can  be  handled  effectively.  Ten 
major  categories  of  business  letters  are 
covered:  transmittals  and  confirmation, 
requests,  letters  to  customers,  credit  and 
collection  letters,  sales  communica¬ 
tions,  letters  to  suppliers,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  personnel  letters,  employee 
relations  letters,  job  applications  and 
resignations,  and  social  correspon¬ 
dence. 

One  such  business  situation  involves 
turning  down  job  applicants  tactfully, 
whether  the  applicant  is  qualified  or  not 
for  the  position.  The  following  letter  is 
a  response  to  a  partially  qualified  ap¬ 
plicant: 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobi: 

Thank  you  for  applying  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  cost  and  scheduling  manager 
at  Cent-West  Corporation,  which  was 
advertised  in  the  November  issue  of 
Power. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Jacobi,  your  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  are  superb,  and 
your  twelve  years’  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  power-plant  projects  is  most  im¬ 
pressive.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any 
mention  in  your  resume  of  coal  power- 
plant  experience,  which  is  mandatory 
for  this  position  (four  years  minimum). 

If  I  am  incorrect  in  my  assessment 
of  your  credentials ,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you — immediately,  please, 
since  we  must  make  a  final  decision 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Notice  that  the  personnel  director 
starts  out  thanking  the  applicant.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  then  placed  on  the  applicant’s 
excellent  background  in  general  power- 
plant  management.  Only  then  does  the 
writer  indicate  tactfully  that  the  coal 
power-plant  experience  was  not  listed. 
Yet  in  case  he  misread  the  ad,  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  presented  to  quickly  supply 
the  missing  credentials. 


Recognition  in  writing  of  employee 
achievements  can  add  much  to  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  As  Poe  notes,  “Words 
on  paper  are  tangible  and  permanent; 
they  can  be  shared  with  family  and 
friends  and  read  and  re-read  by  the  re¬ 
cipients  when  they  need  a  lift.” 

These  congratulatory  letters  should 
be  warm  and  friendly,  specific  about 
the  achievement  or  occasion  being  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  not  grossly  exagger¬ 
ated. 

In  the  following  sample  letter  the 
personnel  vice  president  writes  a  letter 
of  appreciation  to  an  employee  who  has 
served  effectively  as  head  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  year. 


Dear  Chris: 

Thank  you  for  serving  as  head  of  the 
new  employee  orientation  committee 
during  the  past  year. 

Under  your  leadership,  our  em¬ 
ployee  orientation  program  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  effective  instrument  we 
have  for  educating  new  people  about 
the  company — its  past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture;  its  people,  policies,  and  proce¬ 
dures;  its  high  standing  in  the  industry. 
I’m  confident  that  new  people  now  adapt 
more  quickly  to  their  new  environment 
and  bring  to  their  jobs  a  good  feeling 
about  Boughton  s—so  important  to 
morale  and  productivity. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  at  the 
variety  of  your  programs,  the  profes¬ 
sional  yet  interesting  manner  in  which 
the  speakers  brought  off  their  presen¬ 
tations,  the  effective  use  of  visual  de¬ 
vices,  and  your  allowance  for  partic¬ 
ipation  by  the  new  employees 
themselves. 

You  ran  a  good  show,  Chris,  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful. 

My  best  to  you, 

CC:  J.  R.  Dykman 

Director  of  Marketing 

Once  again  the  personnel  vice  pres¬ 
ident  introduces  the  subject  with  a 
“thank  you”  and  then  in  the  second 
paragraph  recounts  the  employee’s 
achievements  overall  and  her  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  company.  Next  the  vice 
president  singles  out  the  things  that  were 
especially  deserving  of  praise,  thus 
giving  the  recipient  the  assurance  that 
these  are  not  empty  words  that  could 
apply  to  anyone.  Finally,  the  writer 
sends  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  boss. 

In  addition  to  a  myriad  of  models 
and  explanations,  Poe  sets  down  basic 
guidelines  for  writing  business  letters 

(continued  on  following  page) 
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so  that  the  letter  writer  obtains  set  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  guidelines  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  triggering  greater  profits  by 
writing  effective  messages. 

Do  not  waste  words. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  words  in  the 
typical  business  letter  are  wasted  words, 
according  to  Poe.  Wasted  words  are 
those  that  clutter  your  message  without 
adding  to  it.  For  example,  instead  of 
simply  stating  “many  employees  be¬ 
lieve  that,’’  many  people  clutter  their 
letter  with,  “a  large  segment  of  the 
employees  are  of  the  opinion  that.” 

Repetition  and  redundance  should 
always  be  avoided.  A  repetitive  state¬ 
ment  such  as  ‘  ‘Although  it  is  our  policy 
to  accept  returned  merchandise  that  is 
in  good  condition,  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  not  salable  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted”  can  be  neatly  stated,  “We  ac¬ 
cept  only  merchandise  that  can  be 
resold.”  Moreover,  a  redundant  phrase 
like  “vitally  essential”  needs  only  one 
of  the  words  to  convey  the  meaning. 

The  point  Poe  makes  is  to  edit  your 
writing  to  eliminate  nonsense  words  and 
phrases,  repetition  and  redundancy.  It 
takes  46  words  to  say,  ‘ ‘With  reference 
to  your  request  for  an  extension  on  your 
note  under  date  of  March  20,  we  have 
considered  the  matter  carefully  and  are 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  you  an  additional  90  days 
to  make  payment  on  your  note.”  Yet 
you  can  say  the  same  thing  using  only 
17  words:  “We  are  pleased  to  allow 
you  an  additional  90  days  to  pay  your 
note  dated  March  20.” 

Keep  the  language  lively. 

Always  remember  to  express  your¬ 
self  as  you  would  if  you  were  facing 
your  reader,  advises  Poe.  Avoid  fed- 
eralese — overblown  governmental 
language — and  use  conversational 
writing  that  is  much  more  lively  and 
interesting.  To  muddle  your  message 
you  would  write,  “The  expeditious 
manner  in  which  you  executed  our  high- 
priority  order  for  maple  seedlings  is 
hereby  gratefully  acknowledged.”  On 
the  other  hand,  clarity  is  achieved  by 
writing,  “The  maple  seedlings  arrived 


this  morning,  and  I  can’t  thank  you 
enough  for  this  fast  service.” 

Stop  trying  to  be  creative  by  coining 
new  words  using  the  “wise”  and  “ize” 
suffixes.  If  you  feel  like  tacking  on  either 
suffix  indiscriminately  let  a  dictionary 
be  your  guide,  recommends  Poe. 

To  attain  a  livelier  style  steer  clear 
from  stereotyped  writing — using  the 
same  words  and  phrases  over  and  over 
without  thinking.  Such  tried  and  true 
phrases  as  “at  your  earliest  conven¬ 
ience,”  “in  due  course”  and  “attached 
herewith”  are  old,  worn  and  boring. 


Nearly  one-third  of  the 
words  in  the  typical 
business  letter  are 
wasted  words. 


Personalize  your  letters. 

In  his  book,  Poe  notes  that  people 
are  very  much  alike  in  certain  respects. 
Most  are  reasonable,  civilized, 
thoughtful  and  friendly. 

So  even  though  you  are  representing 
your  organization  in  a  letter,  keep  in 
mind  that  you  are  delivering  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Take  time  to  make  the  person  feel 
intelligent  and  important  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

To  personalize  your  correspondence 
let  the  person  know  that  you  are  per¬ 
sonally  affected  in  some  way.  That 
means  using  I.  Rules  forbidding  /  are 
sheer  nonsense  contends  Poe.  “Noth¬ 
ing  in  a  letter  is  more  personal  that  /,” 
he  says,  “and  you  should  use  it  just  as 
naturally  as  though  you  were  carrying 
on  a  conversation  with  a  friend.  You  is 
also  a  good  word  that  should  show  up 
frequently  in  your  letter,  but  be  careful 
because  if  you  force  its  use,  you  can 
sound  patronizing.” 

Therefore,  instead  of  distancing 
yourself  by  writing,  “Your  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  workshop  was  very  enjoy¬ 
able,  provocative  and  valuable,”  say 


“I  certainly  enjoyed  your  presentation 
at  the  workshop.  I  found  it  very  pro¬ 
vocative  and  valuable,”  says  Poe.  The 
change  will  work  to  your  advantage. 

Emphasize  the  positive. 

First,  stress  what  you  can  do — not 
what  you  can’t.  Starting  off  a  letter 
with  “I’m  sorry”  and  then  compound¬ 
ing  it  with  “unable,”  “delay”  and 
“inconvenience”  does  not  assure  the 
recipient  much. 

Also  be  especially  careful  in  your 
letters  not  to  attach  labels  to  people  or 
intentions  or  actions  that  will  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  them.  For  example,  “In  your 
October  3  order,  you  neglected  to  spec¬ 
ify  the  color  of  vinyl  sheeting  you  re¬ 
quire.”  The  better  way  to  phrase  it  would 
be,  ‘  ‘Just  let  me  know  the  color  of  vinyl 
sheeting  you  prefer,  and  I’ll  send  the 
materials  immediately.” 

Doing  more  than  you  have  to  is  an¬ 
other  sure  way  to  make  friends  for  your 
organization.  If  you  cannot  help  the 
person,  at  least  try  to  steer  him/her  in 
the  right  direction.  “Not  only  will  this 
extra  effort  make  friends,  it  will  make 
you  feel  better,”  assures  Poe. 

Timing  for  positive  reaction  is  also 
advantageous.  Promptness  in  attending 
to  your  correspondence  nearly  always 
reveals  a  positive  attitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  promptness  can  also  be  a  minus 
in  some  situations.  Poe  suggests, 
“When  you  have  to  say  ‘no’  to  people 
who  offer  what  you  can’t  use  or  ask  a 
hefty  favor  you  can’t  grant,  it’s  usually 
best  to  let  the  correspondence  age  a  bit 
before  responding.  If  you  want  to,  you 
can  write  a  quick  note  like:  ‘Thanks  for 
your  letter  about  .  .  .  This  matter  de¬ 
serves  careful  study  and  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  you  about  it  later.’  Then 
after  a  decent  interval — perhaps  a 
week — you  can  dictate  your  ‘no’  re¬ 
sponse.” 

Roy  W.  Poe  provides  these  basic  steps 
for  writing  better  business  letters.  Yet, 
these  guidelines  are  only  a  small  part 
of  what  the  Handbook  of  Business  Let¬ 
ters  (McGraw-Hill,  $34.95,  286  pp.) 
has  to  offer.  The  160  models  can  fur¬ 
ther  aid  you  in  expressing  yourself  con¬ 
cisely,  and  effectively  in  a  variety  of 
business  situations. 
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Why  Everyone  Isn’t  Exercis 

by  Mary  Eagan 

iing 

Exercise  as  a  regular  lifestyle  habit 
yields  extraordinary  health  dividends. 
Increasing  numbers  of  these  health 
benefits  are  being  recognized  by  phys¬ 
iologists  and  psychologists  as  they  study 
the  effects  of  fitness  training  and  ex¬ 
ercise  on  total  health.  The  positive  ef¬ 
fects  are  direct  physiological  responses 
to  fitness  training:  greater  lung  capac¬ 
ity,  larger  and  stronger  heart  muscle, 
more  efficient  circulation  of  the  blood, 
increased  blood  volume  and  improved 
quality  and  quantity  of  muscle  tissue. 
When  these  changes  take  place,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  indirect  physical,  physcho- 
logical  and  behavioral  benefits  follow. 

Regular  exercise  enhances  appear¬ 
ance,  controls  weight,  improves  per¬ 
formance  and  reduces  the  risk  of  car¬ 
diovascular  disease.  Exercise  has  a 
positive  influence  on  psychological 
variables;  it  affects  self-concept,  mood, 
anxiety,  depression  and  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Job-related  factors  such  as  ab¬ 
senteeism,  work  performance,  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  job,  and  social 
adjustment  also  reflect  improvement. 

But  if  exercise  is  so  great,  why  isn’t 
everyone  exercising? 

Surprisingly  enough,  even  though 
most  individuals  exercise  and  experi¬ 
ence  fitness  benefits,  their  exercise  habits 
rarely  last.  In  fact,  of  those  who  begin 
training  programs,  fewer  than  50  per¬ 
cent  will  still  be  exercising  after  three 
to  six  months.  A  recent  Harris  Poll  in¬ 
dicates  that  two-thirds  of  Americans  do 
not  exercise  regularly  (three  times/ 
week).  Another  survey  on  fitness  shows 
that  almost  half  of  the  adult  population 
may  not  exercise  at  all. 

Exercise  behavior  experts,  such  as 
Dr.  Rod  K.  Dishman  of  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University,  identify  this 
problem  as  poor  exercise  “adherence” 
or  “compliance.”  The  problem  ranges 
from  those  who  don’t  exercise  at  all, 
to  those  who  exercise  infrequently, 
sporadically  or  even  drop  out.  In  any 


case,  fitness  effects  will  not  take  place 
under  these  conditions. 


...  the  single  most 
important  factor  associated 
with  poor  compliance  is 
physical  body  composition- 
percent  body  fat. 


Poor  compliance  is  a  widespread 
problem,  not  only  in  fitness,  but  in 
medical  behavior  as  well.  The  first  step 
in  addressing  this  problem  is  identi¬ 
fying  factors  which  are  associated  with 
good  and  poor  behavior.  Exercise  hab¬ 
its  are  the  result  of  an  infinite  number 
of  influences — some  environmental, 
some  personal.  In  this  neoteric  branch 
of  behavioral  research  many  exercise 
compliance  factors  have  already  been 
identified. 

Certain  physical,  psychological  and 
behavioral  characteristics  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  are  associated  with  exercise  be¬ 
havior.  Psychological  factors  related  to 
successful  participation  include  high 
self-motivation  (the  ability  to  reinforce 
oneself  regardless  of  extrinsic  reward), 
self-confidence  and  persistence.  Suc¬ 
cessful  exercisers  are  also  well  ad¬ 
justed,  competent,  intelligent,  with  in¬ 
trinsic  goal-centered  motives. 

Likewise,  drop-outs  can  be  charac¬ 


terized  by  several  behavioral  factors: 
smoking,  inactive  recreation  (for  ex¬ 
ample  watching  television  as  opposed 
to  gardening,  sports,  etc.),  poor  com¬ 
pliance  to  previous  programs,  and  in¬ 
terestingly  enough,  poor  credit  rating. 
However,  the  single  most  important 
factor  associated  with  poor  compliance 
is  physical  body  composition — percent 
body  fat.  Studies  show  the  higher  this 
percent  body  fat,  the  more  likely  one 
is  to  drop  out. 

Acceptable  levels  of  body  fat  for  men 
are  15-17  percent  and  for  women,  18- 
22  percent.  The  combination  of  per¬ 
cent  body  fat  and  self-motivation  can 
be  used  at  an  80  percent  success  rate 
to  identify  those  individuals  that  will 
either  comply  or  drop  out  of  a  fitness 
program. 

Situational  factors  also  contribute  to 
an  individual’s  likelihood  of  dropping 
or  continuing  exercise.  The  type  of  ex¬ 
ercise  program,  accessibility  of  the  fa¬ 
cility,  exercise  intensity,  and  social  and 
spouse  reinforcement  also  determine 
exercise  compliance. 

For  example,  the  middle-aged  busi¬ 
nessman  who  lives  a  few  blocks  from 
a  recreational  park,  exercises  at  a  com¬ 
fortable  pace,  enjoys  the  activity,  and 
is  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  co- work¬ 
ers  will  most  likely  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise.  The  farther  he  lives  from  the  park 
or  the  less  he  enjoys  exercising,  or  the 
less  support  he  receives  for  his  efforts, 
the  greater  the  chance  he  will  drop  out. 

There  are  an  endless  variety  of  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  which  influence 
different  people  in  different  ways.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  practical  approach  is 
needed  to  understand  the  compliance 
process.  And  a  more  practical  approach 
is  to  study  the  individual.  Physical 
characteristics  are  measureable;  behav¬ 
ioral  characteristics  are  observable;  and 
psychological  characteristics  provide 
information  about  motives  and  pro¬ 
cesses  underlying  behavior  and  are  also 
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measureable. 

Although  psychological  traits  are  less 
amenable  to  measurement,  personality 
assessment  is  capable  of  identifying 
these  traits  and  using  them  to  predict 
compliance  behavior.  For  example,  self- 
confidence,  ambition  and  personal  ad¬ 
justment  are  traits  that  vary  from  per¬ 
son  to  person,  and  are  related  posi¬ 
tively  to  exercise  compliance. 
Conversely,  anxiety  and  depression  are 
associated  with  exercise  noncompli- 


Of  course,  despite  the  tremendous 
potential  of  exercise  to  improve  health, 
the  benefits  of  fitness  training  are  not 
available  to  those  who  do  not  exercise 
consistently  or  who  drop  out.  By  un¬ 
derstanding  factors  associated  with  in¬ 
dividual  success  or  failure  in  an  exer¬ 
cise  program,  it  is  possible  to  isolate 
factors  which  threaten  success  and  help 
employees  improve  their  health.  x* 


Studies  show 
the  higher  the  percent 
of  body  fat,  the  more 
likely  one  is  to  drop  out. 


Mary  Eagan  is  a  research  assistant  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  physical  education. 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


My  new  address  will  be: 


ADDRESS . 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA 

THE  LULLABUY  OP  BROADWAY 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

•  1310  Brand  New  Rooms- 

•  Color  TV,  AM/FM  radio,  movies, 
individually  controlled  heating  and  A/C  in 
every  room. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCITING  DINING  FROM 

KIPPY  WITH  LOVE 

•  Kippy's  44 — for  lunch  and  dinner. 

•  The  Stage  Door  Canteen — tor  lunch, 
dinner  and  after  theatre  snacks. 

•  Our  Lobby  Cocktail  lounge  and  Stage 
Door  Canteen  bar  have  live 
entertainment  nightly. 

SUPERB  LOCATION: 

•  The  Milford  Plaza  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district,  within  blocks  of 
New  York's  major  sightseeing, 
restaurants,  and  shopping  areas. 

•  Easy  access  to  public  transportation. 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 

For  additional  information,  complete  & 
return  the  coupon  below  to  Ms.  Jody 
Greenberg,  Sales  Manager 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA:  270  W,  45th  St„  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Call  toll  free  (800)  522-6449.  . —  Out  of  state  call  (800)  221-2690. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Toward  Safer  Exercise 

The  Medical  Division  of  Computer 
Instruments  Corporation  recently  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  Model  8329  Deluxe 
Pulseminder  that  automatically  guides 
the  user’s  exercise  to  insure  maximum 
cardiovascular  benefit  according  to 
medical  standards. 

With  its  lightweight  electronic  pulse 
sensor  clipped  to  an  earlobe,  the  HI/ 


Pulseminder. 


LO  exercise  pulse  rate,  the  so-called 
“target  zone”  pulse  rate,  is  quickly  set 
by  push  button  on  the  Model  8329  De¬ 
luxe  Pulseminder,  using  the  American 
Heart  Association  age  chart  as  a  guide. 
When  exercising,  the  flashing  red  light 
and  “LO”  on  the  Model  8329  display 
signals  the  user  to  exercise  harder,  the 
red/green  light  flashing  signals  the  user 
to  maintain  his  exercise  intensity,  and 
the  red  light  glowing  with  alarm  sound¬ 
ing  and  “HI”  flashing  signals  the  user 
to  reduce  his  exercise  level.  The  Model 
8329  acts  like  a  fitness  instructor  at  the 
user’s  side  at  all  times  to  guide  exercise 
level  for  maximum  benefit. 

In  addition  to  displaying  pulse  rate 
and  guiding  exercise  intensity,  the  large- 
numbered  LCD  display  also  shows  the 
time  duration  of  exercise. 

The  Model  8329  measures  2%  X  5" 
X  1 V2",  weighs  8  oz.  and  is  provided 
with  a  wrist  strap  and  handlebar  mount¬ 
ing  bracket.  It  operates  on  four  AA  size 
U/2  volt  batteries  or  an  optional  110 
VAC/6VDC  power  pack. 

For  further  information  contact  Bur¬ 
ton  Birnbaum,  Vice  President,  Medical 
Division,  Computer  Instruments  Cor¬ 
poration,  100  Madison  Ave.,  Hemp- 
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stead,  Long  Island,  NY  11550,  (516) 
483-8200. 

Training  Program 
Addresses  Group 
Differences 

Goodmeasure,  Inc,  the  management 
consulting  firm  based  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  has  announced  its  highly 
successful  audio-visual  presentation,  A 
Tale  of  “O” :  On  Being  Different  is 
now  available  in  16  MM  film  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  videocassette  and  syn¬ 
chronized  slide-tape  formats. 

Based  upon  the  research  of  Dr.  Ros- 
abeth  Moss  Kanter  of  Yale  University, 
this  colorful  presentation  explores  the 
consequences  of  being  different  from 
those  around  you  in  organizations.  In 
a  nonthreatening  manner,  A  Tale  of“0” 
uses  graphic  symbols,  “X’s”  (the  ma¬ 
jority)  and  “O’s”  (the  minority),  to 
discuss  the  problems  confronted  by  any 
individual  who  must  live  and  work  with 
people  from  whom  he  or  she  is  differ¬ 
ent. 

Over  1500  copies  of  this  innovative 
training  program  have  been  purchased 
by  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  in¬ 
cluding:  IBM,  General  Motors,  Xerox, 
the  U.S.  government,  numerous  uni¬ 
versities,  hospitals,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  and  foreign  corporations. 

Not  only  does  A  Tale  of  “O”  ex¬ 
amine  problems  faced  by  minority  in¬ 
dividuals  (O’s),  but  it  also  addresses 
the  problems  faced  by  the  majority  group 
(X’s)  with  whom  he  or  she  interacts — 

A  Tale  of  “O”  is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  available  to¬ 
day  to  help  employees  and  managers 
learn  to  work  effectively  and  cooper¬ 
atively  with  each  other  regardless  of 
differences  between  them  such  as  race, 
sex,  handicap,  technical  specialty,  or 
age. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Goodmeasure,  330  Broadway,  P.O. 
Box  3004,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 — 
(617)  492-2714 

Universal  Gym  Debuts 
Free  Equipment  Catalog 

The  complete  product  line  manufac¬ 


tured  by  Universal  Gym  Equipment  is 
featured  in  a  new,  free  40  page,  full- 
color  catalog. 

Included  is  information  on  single 
station  and  multi-station  weight  ma¬ 
chines,  exercise  bikes,  free  weights, 
computerized  treadmills  and  training 
aids.  Also  included  is  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  on  Universal  Gym  Equipment’s 
weight  training  circuits,  specifically  the 
Super  Circuit  as  researched  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Aerobics  Research  in  Dallas. 


Universal  Gym  Equipment  catalog. 


Copies  of  Universal’s  catalog  are  free 
upon  request.  Just  write  or  call  toll 
free:  Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1270  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
52406,  319-365-7561  or  Toll  Free  800- 
553-7901. 

‘LeMat’  for  Home  and 
Office  Exercise  Programs 

Fun  Stuff  by  Jayfro  Corporation  of¬ 
fers  the  “LeMat”  Home  Exercise  Mat 
for  any  home/office  exercise  program. 
The  two  by  six  foot  and  one  inch  thick 
urethane  foam  mat  is  covered  by  beige, 
leather-embossed  vinyl  with  “LeMat” 
stenciled  in  chocolate  brown.  The  end 
handles  provide  easy  handling. 
“LeMat’  ’  may  be  purchased  separately 
or  as  a  “package”  with  a  pair  of  soft 
vinyl  2  lb.  wrist/ankle  weights  and  a 
specially  designed  shape-up  exercise 
booklet. 

For  more  about  “LeMat,”  contact 
Jayfro  Corporation  at  976  Hartford 
Tpke.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Waterford,  CT 
06385  or  call  (203)  447-3001 .  & 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 
Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 


Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Terry 
Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 


Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  257-1017. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 


Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 


Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 


Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 


Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 


Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 


Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 
New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Randy  Schools — (301)  496-6061. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  376-4197  or  Jan  Prechel — (612) 
823-8879. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 


Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Sandy  Lill— (716)  328-2550  ext.  5570. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691 . 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Schmidt — (408)  742- 
5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


“Prospecting  For  Knowledge,’’  the  1984 
NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit,  will  be  held 
May  17-20  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Con¬ 
ference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters: 
312/562-8130. 


AD  INDEX 


Beach  Club  Hotel  . ; . 7 

Diplomat  Clock  Company  . 4 

Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc . 5 

Fun  Services,  Inc . Cover  II 


Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County  /Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 


Hydra-Fitness  Industries,  Inc . Cover  IV 

Laurel  Highlands  River  Tours  . . . 7 

Milford  Plaza . 35 


Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford— (814)  456-8511. 
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WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 

SPECIAL  EVENT 

EOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  &  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Nights 

And  More . . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICIHG  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  HEAR  YOU  CALL .  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 

In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
vtSMlL*,-  (312)  225-8187 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


JVnowledgIl 


The  total  conference  experience. 

May  17-20,  1984 

Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Conference  Center 
Breckenridge,  Colorado 

The  43rd  Annual  Conference  &  Exhibit  of  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association. 
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EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

Volume  27  .  No.  4 


In  this  issue  .  .  . 

In  most  companies,  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  building  a  better 
mousetrap  will  cause  the  world  to  beat  a  path  to  your  door.  That  simple 
strategy  isn’t  quite  so  simple  in  its  applications,  however.  The  world  must 
either  want  your  product  or  service  for  its  own  reasons  or  have  a  need  capable 
of  being  fulfilled  before  it  even  sets  one  foot  toward  your  door. 

If  today’s  employee  services  managers  are  to  be  successful,  they  must 
go  “Beyond  the  Better  Mousetrap”  (this  issue’s  cover  story,  which  begins 
on  page  15)  and  adopt  a  marketing  philosophy  to  attract  large  segments  of 
the  workforce  to  the  company-sponsored  programs.  They  must  sell  their 
programs  to  management  and  workers  alike.  They  need  to  ask  themselves 
about  the  business  they’re  in,  the  audience  to  whom  the  service  is  directed, 
their  primary  goal,  and  how  they  achieve  their  goal.  Armed  with  a  well- 
defined  marketing  strategy,  employee  services  managers  can  expect  to  deliver 
programs  and  services  that  pass  the  ultimate  test:  employee  satisfaction. 
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Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 
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Check  Out 

our  terrific  NEW  program 
for  your  employees 

DAY  TRAVELER 

See  us  at 
BOOTH  79 

Try  us.  And  comparer 

At  over  320  locations 
all  across  America. 
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Energy  Policy  Won’t 
Discriminate  Against 
Recreation,  Administration 
Official  Says 

“In  the  event  of  another  energy 
emergency,  the  Reagan  Administration 
does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  travel 
plans  via  a  mandatory  conservation 
program,’  ’  Secretary  of  Energy  Donald 
P.  Hodel  told  the  Recreation  Vehicle 
Industry  Association. 

“We  don’t  have — in  fact  we  have 
rejected— standby  energy  allocation 
authority,”  he  said. 

‘  ‘The  Reagan  administration  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  continued  reliance  on  the 
marketplace  for  price  and  allocation 
determinations,”  he  told  a  group  of 
nearly  200  RV  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  in  a  message  he  taped  exclu¬ 
sively  for  them  in  Washington. 

“Even  in  situations  where  fuel  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  scarce,  no  sector  will  be 
singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  na¬ 


tional  problem,”  he  said. 

“ We'll  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
those  Americans  whose  jobs  depend  on 
making  recreation  available  are  not  faced 
with  a  threat  that  their  jobs  will  sud¬ 
denly  be  singled  out  for  extermina¬ 
tion.” 

“Virtually  every  form  of  recreation 
requires  energy  in  the  activity  or  in  travel 
to  and  from  recreation  sites,”  he  said. 
“It  makes  me  realize  even  more  that 
only  individuals  can  decide  how  best 
to  spend  their  leisure  time.  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  know  enough  to  make 
those  decisions.” 

Hodel  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  less  dependent  than  it  used  to 
be  on  foreign  oil,  with  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  down  11  percent  from  1980  and 
oil  imports  down  33  percent.  He  also 
called  future  energy  cutbacks  by  oil- 
producing  countries  a  relatively  small 
threat  in  light  of  the  present  oil  glut. 

Still,  Hodel  stressed  no  matter  how 
small  and  remote  the  threat  of  an  oil 
shortage,  it  is  among  those  emergen¬ 
cies  for  which  the  U.S.  must  contin¬ 


ually  be  prepared. 

Hodel  outlined  the  administration’s 
energy  policy  and  contingency  plans, 
consistently  stressing  that  government 
intervention  and  federal  pricing  and  al¬ 
location  are  not  in  the  cards. 

“Federal  intervention  in  the  past  not 
only  did  not  work,  it  actually  made 
things  worse,”  Hodel  noted.  “We  must 
avoid  policies  which  create  inequities 
such  as  those  restrictions  proposed  dur¬ 
ing  the ‘70s.” 

Hodel  said  the  government’s  energy 
efforts  are  focused  on: 

•  Filling  and  maintaining  the  stra¬ 
tegic  petroleum  reserve  to  lessen 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil, 

•  Removing  and  reforming  eco¬ 
nomic,  technical  and  environmen¬ 
tal  barriers, 

•  Fostering  a  closer  govemment/in- 
dustry  partnership  with  regard  to 
energy, 

•  Promoting  public  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  energy  emer¬ 
gency  preparedness  and, 

•  Gathering  and  disseminating  ac- 


sales  people...even  the  president 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  offer  your  employees  a  major  benefit. 
Put  a  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  right  on  the  premises. 


What  a  convenience!  No  more  lunchtime-consuming  trips  to  a  distant 
photo  store. 

Your  employees  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  photos  at  work.  And  get 
the  finest  film  developing  available  with  a  full  line  of  services  to  meet  all 
their  photo  needs. 

This  kind  of  bonus  builds  employee  loyalty —and  won’t  drain 
your  budget,  either.  A  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  pays 

K itself .  And  there’s  no  initial  investment,  as  companies  like 
nion  Carbide,  General  Foods,  United  Airlines  and 
Sperry  Univac  have  already  found  out. 

Now  you  can  have  it  too.  A  custom-designed  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  your  company’s  needs.  For  details,  send  for 
our  Free  booklet  today.  Or  call  Gordon  Addington, 
V.P.  Sales,  toll  FREE  (800)  431-2476.  (N.Y. 
residents  call:  914/997-9700.) 


Berkey  Film  Processing 
I  1  Water  Street 
I  White  Plains,  NY  10601 

I  am  interested  in  setting  up  a  Berkey  Employee  Film  Developing 
Center  in  our  company. 


Name 

Company 

Address.. 
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FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 


“WacU 

HOTEL 


Special  Industrial  Rates 

Catering  to  individual,  couple 
and  family  vacationers. 

Please  write  for  information. 

Jack  Lindeman 
3100  North  Ocean  Boulevard 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 
Area  Code  305  -  564-8502 

Our  Own  Private  Beach 


WHITE  WATER 


LAUREL  HIGHLANDS 


RIVER  TOURS 

Box  107,  Ohiopyle,  PA  15470  (412)  329-8531 

One  day  raft  trips  on  the  most  popular  white- 
water  river  in  the  east— the  Youghiogheny 
(Yock-o-gany),  Southwestern  Pa.  Season 
extends  from  April  to  October,  with  summer 
water  levels  assured  by  controlled  releases  from 
a  reservoir  upstream. 

Rates:  Monday-Friday  $22.00/person;  Sat¬ 
urday  $35.00/person;  Sunday  $30.00/person. 

YOUGH  MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 
$20.00/PERSON  Thursday 

Cheat  River,  Northern  W.  Va.,  April  thru  June- 
Eleven  miles  of  swirling,  pounding  whitewater 
that  many  consider  to  be  the  most  challenging 
in  the  east. 

Rates:  Weekend  Days  $45. 00/person; 
Weekdays  $35. 00/person. 

All  raft  trips  include  professional  guide  service,  all 
provisions  and  equipment,  smorgasbord  shore 
lunch  and  all  necessary  transportation  upon  arrival. 

COMPLETE  LODGING  -  MEAL 
PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


curate  and  timely  information. 

‘  ‘Many  of  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  disruption  in  energy  flow  are  caused 
by  the  panic  reaction  that  follows  the 
first  news  about  it,”  Hodel  said. 

“This  psychological  factor  in  an 
emergency  situation  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  address.  Our  plan  to  combat 
those  perceived  problems  associated 
with  a  shortage  is  through  development 
and  institution  of  a  public  awareness 
campaign — starting  now,  not  when  it’s 
too  late.” 

U.S.  Companies  Hold  the 
Line  on  Management 
Benefits 

Though  benefits  for  management 
continue  to  be  a  significant  part  of 
overall  compensation  plans,  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  are  holding  the  line  on  the  range 
of  benefits  and  the  degree  of  financial 
support  they  provide  to  middle-level 
management  employees,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Management  Society  (AMS). 

The  survey  reports  over  half  of  the 
U.S.  companies  surveyed  are  contin¬ 
uing,  as  last  year,  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  such  insurance  benefits  as  group  life, 
hospitalization,  surgical,  major  medi¬ 
cal,  accidental  death  and  dismember¬ 
ment  and  long-term  disability. 

The  latest  AMS  survey  finds  more 
Canadian  firms  paying  the  full  costs  of 
their  middle  management’s  insurance 
benefits  than  ever  before.  This  year, 
over  half  the  companies  surveyed  are 
paying  the  full  costs  for  group  life,  ma¬ 
jor  medical,  accidental  death  and  dis¬ 


memberment,  hospitalization,  dental, 
surgical  and  dependent  health  care  cov¬ 
erage.  Last  year,  only  group  life,  major 
medical  and  accidental  death  and  dis¬ 
memberment  were  paid  by  half,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below.  Conducted 
by  AMS  through  its  network  of  140 
chapters,  the  survey  reports  salaries  and 
benefits  in  effect  as  of  September  16, 
1983  for  49,064  management  employ¬ 
ees  with  3,039  companies  in  114  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities.  By  function,  the 
survey  represents  20  middle-level  man¬ 
agement  positions  frequently  found  in 
all  types  of  business  and  industry. 

Among  the  major  findings: 

•  Base  Compensation 

Annual  base  salaries  for  U.S. 
middle  managers  increased  7.6 
percent  to  average  $29,977,  up 
from  $27,681  in  the  previous  sur¬ 
vey.  In  Canada,  salaries  rose  17.4 
percent  to  average  C$34,224  from 
C$29,148.  The  U.S.  salary  leader 
is  plant  managers  at  $41 ,900,  while 
in  Canada,  auditing  managers  lead 
at  C$42,900. 

•  Policies  of  Salary  Raises 

U.S.  companies  continue  to  grant 
management  salary  raises  on  merit 
alone  according  to  57  percent  of 
the  companies  surveyed  with  an¬ 
other  28  percent  using  a  formula 
that  includes  merit  and  a  general 
raise.  In  Canada,  53  percent  grant 
raises  based  on  a  merit  and  gen¬ 
eral  raise  formula  and  25  percent 
use  merit  alone  with  another  15 
percent  granting  raises  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  basis. 


COMPANY  POLICIES  ON  INSURANCE  BENEFITS— FULL  COVERAGE 

IN  1983  VS.  1982 


TYPE 

UNITED  STATES 
1983  1982 

CANADA 
1983  1982 

Group  Insurance 

69% 

67% 

63% 

56% 

Accidental  Death  &  Dismemberment 

59% 

56% 

60% 

53% 

Major  Medical 

56% 

56% 

62% 

53% 

Hospitalization 

58% 

58% 

57% 

49% 

Surgical 

57% 

56% 

51% 

42% 

Long-Term  Disability 

50% 

52% 

47% 

45% 

Dental 

36% 

37% 

55% 

49% 

Dependent  Health  Care 

30% 

— 

50% 

— 
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•  Pension  Plans 

Pension  plans  continue  as  a  highly 
regarded  benefit  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  As  was  reported  last 
year,  63  percent  of  the  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  pay  the  full  costs  of  their 
exempt  employees’  pension  plans. 
As  is  traditional  in  Canada,  the 
costs  of  this  benefit  is  shared  with 
management  employees.  Once 
again,  68  percent  of  the  firms  are 
sharing  the  costs  while  18  percent 
are  paying  the  full  costs. 

•  Vacation  and  Holiday  Pay 
The  majority  of  U.S.  companies 
are  giving  employees  nine  paid 
holidays  this  year,  while  Cana¬ 
dian  employees  are  receiving  10 
per  year.  As  has  been  the  rule  in 
past  years,  U.S.  and  Canadian 
management  personnel  are  being 
given  one  week  of  paid  vacation 
after  six  months  of  service,  two 
weeks  after  one  year,  three  weeks 
after  five  years  and  four  weeks  after 
15  years  of  service. 


Formal  Mentor 
Systems  Emerge 

Formal  mentors  help  junior  staffers 
advance  at  firms  and  U.S.  agencies. 

About  a  dozen  organizations  and 
federal  agencies  have  begun  to  pick 
formal  mentors  for  aspiring  managers 
and  professionals,  reports  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  mentor,  typically  a 
higher-level  official  who  isn’t  a  pro¬ 
tege’s  boss,  coaches  him  or  her  in  skills 
needed  for  promotions  and  acts  as  a 
sounding  board.  Users  include:  Merrill 
Lynch,  Bank  of  the  West,  Federal  Ex¬ 
press,  the  IRS  and  the  Army. 

Jewel  Company  assigns  mentors  to 
the  handful  of  new  MBA’s  it  hires  each 
year  as  management  trainees.  These  se¬ 
nior  executives  advise  the  trainees  for 
about  two  years.  The  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  an  arm  of  Congress,  offers 
mentors  both  to  top-executive  candi¬ 
dates  and  to  clerks  training  to  become 
professionals. 

Consultant  Linda  Phillips-Jones  says 


a  lot  of  companies  are  trying  to  start 
such  programs  because  they  reduce 
turnover  by  building  loyalty. 

Workers’  Aching  Backs 
Cost  Business  $20  Billion 

United  States  companies  could  save 
billions  of  dollars  annually  by  paying 
closer  attention  to  workers’  aching 
backs,  according  to  a  study  reported  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons. 

Low  back  problems  account  for  25 
percent  of  all  disabling  work-related  in¬ 
juries  and  cost  companies  an  estimated 
$20  billion  annually,  says  Dr.  Sam  W. 
Wiesel  of  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  Center.  A  computer  re¬ 
viewed  treatment  of  281  employees  at 
two  Washington,  D.C.-area  work¬ 
places.  Patients  were  given  indepen¬ 
dent  medical  exams  when  the  computer 
disagreed  with  the  prescribed  treatment 
or  indicated  a  patient  was  not  respond- 


This  publication 
is  available 
in  microform. 

University  Microfilms 
International 

Please  send  additional  information 

Name _ 

Institution _ 

Street _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 


300  North  Zeeb  Road 
Dept.  PR. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mi.  48106 
U.S.  A. 


30-32  Mortimer  Street 
Dept.  P.R. 

London  WIN  7RA 
England 


FLAGHOUSE  NESRA  SPECIAL 


From  our  catalog  of  3,000  + 

Sports  &  Recreation  Products 

THE  ACCUSPLIT 
“OFFICIAL’S” 

WRIST  WATCH 

Many  outstanding  features; 

Dual  display;  elapsed  time; 
alarm;  day/date;  count¬ 
down  to  zero.  A  profes¬ 
sional  referee’s  instrument. 

Plus  all  the  functions  of  a 
top-quality  digital  watch. 

Regular  £34£tT 
For  NESRA  Members,  reduced  to  $29.50  (plus  $1.50  postage 
per  order.)  Limit  3  per  customer!  The  FLAGHOUSE  Total 
Sports,  Fitness  &  Recreation  Catalog  (152  pgs.)  sent  free  with 
your  order. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  return  to: 

Flaghouse,  18  W.  18  St.,  Dept  SP,  NY,  NY  10011 


Send  me - Accusplit  “Official’s”  Watches  @  $29.50 

each  plus  $1 .50  postage  per  order.  Total  $ _ 

My  check  is  enclosed. 

Please  bill  my  □  VISA  or  □  MasterCard. 


ale 

fixn. 

Sinna 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

□  Please  send  me  only  the  Total  Sports,  Fitness  & 
Recreation  Catalog.  I’ve  enclosed  $1.00. 

Flaghouse,  18  W.  18  St.,  Dept  SP,  NY  NY  10011 
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Play  your  cards  right 

AND  GET10%0FF. 


It’s  easy. 

Universal  Studios  Fan  Club  members  and  their  guests  receive  10%  off 
the  regular  price  when  they  show  their  cards. 


T*s**Sti 


'*§fypCc 


There  are  all  sorts  of  new  things  to  do — from  the  fun  of  talking  to  the 
K.I.TT.  car  from  “Knight  Rider”  to  discovering 
your  hidden  talents  in  the  “Screen 
Test  Comedy  Theatre? 

You’ll  also  see  the  sets  of  your 
favorite  TV  shows,  enjoy  a  behind- 
the-scenes  look  at  how  we  create 
movie  magic,  and  spend  a  full 
day  of  unforgettable  fun. 

To  get  your  supply  of  Fan 
Club  Cards,  write  P.O.  Box 
8620,  Universal  City,  CA 
91608,  or  call  (818)  508-3791. 


FREE  TICKET  OFFER 
During  1984,  Fan  Club 
Members  who  were  born  in 
1964  (l.D.  required)  can  get 
in  free  and  their  guests 
(limit  6)  get  20%  off. 


universal 
STUDIOSh 

f  tourS 


am  MCAcdmpan 

Celebrating  Our  20th  Yeax 


Admission  price  on  ers  1  ram  7 our,  all  shou  s  and  attractions,  llolhicood  Fu  n.  at  Lankershim  nr  Cahuenga.  Open  datl\  Tours 
run  t'onrinuoirtK.  Fur  information  call  (818)  508-9600;  groups  (818)  508  5771  ©1984  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc. 


NIRREF  believes  no  manager 
should  ever  enter  a  boardroom 
empty-handed. 

Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 


INDUSTRIAL^ 
RECREATION  \ 
RESEARCH 
AND  j 
EDUCATIONAL^ 


Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any 
Investment  in  company-sponsored  programs,  NIRREF— the 
National  Industrial  Recreation  Research  and  Ed¬ 
ucational  Foundation— stands  ready  to  arm  the 
employee  services  and  recreation  profes¬ 
sional  or  leader  with  the  kind  of  bottom-line 
data  that  their  bosses  understand.  The  sole  re¬ 
search  organization  in  the  field  of  employee 
services  and  recreation,  NIRREF  funds  bi-annual 
field  surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets 
and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the  impact  of 
fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployee  programs  and  morale  and  productivity;  and  on-going  market  research. 

A  donation  to  NIRREF  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation  will  appear 
on  every  company  map. 


Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  about  NIRREF  to  the  National  Industrial  Recreation  Re¬ 
search  and  Educational  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153  and 
help  the  Foundation  make  employee  services  and  recreation  count. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


ing  as  expected.  As  a  result,  lost  work 
days  were  reduced  by  up  to  89  percent 
in  a  year  and  medical  costs  were  cut 
by  50  percent. 

Olympic  Discount  Program 
Available  to  NESRA 
Members 

The  world  wide  exposure  of  the  1984 
Summer  Olympic  Games  is  guaranteed 
to  produce  extensive  product  recogni¬ 
tion  and  consumer  demand  for  Olym¬ 
pic  collectibles. 

Universal  Promotions  U.S.A.  is 
banking  on  such  heavy  demand.  Their 
confidence  is  evidenced  by  the  10  to 
40  percent  employee  discounts  on 
Olympic  collectibles  they  are  offering 
corporate  members  of  the  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NESRA). 

By  participating  in  this  Olympic  dis¬ 
count  program,  companies  can  offer 
Olympic  commemoratives  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  at  considerable  discounts,  while 
also  raising  substantial  revenue  for  their 
own  programs  and  activities. 

To  kick  off  the  national,  fully-com¬ 
puterized  program,  Universal  Promo¬ 
tions  will  mail  flyers  to  NESRA  mem¬ 
bers  detailing  the  complete  product  line, 
which  includes  such  items  as  glass¬ 
ware,  plaques,  clocks,  plates,  hats,  cal¬ 
endars,  jewelry  and  Olympic  coins. 

After  receiving  the  flyers,  employee 
services  and  recreation  managers  need 
only  distribute  them  and  the  order  blanks 
to  the  workforce — Universal  Promo¬ 
tions  will  handle  the  rest.  Now  ac¬ 
cepting  Visa  and  Mastercard,  orders  can 
be  sent  in  bulk  from  the  company  to 
Universal  or  sent  directly  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employees.  Products  can  be 
shipped  to  the  company  for  distribution 
or  mailed  directly  to  the  employees’ 
homes.  Universal  Promotions  will  pay 
the  company  commissions  on  all  orders 
received.  For  those  companies  that 
cannot  receive  revenue,  Universal  Pro¬ 
motions  will  donate  the  commission  to 
NESRA. 

For  more  information  on  this  unique 
discount  program,  contact  Bob  Hess- 
man  of  Universal  Promotions  U.S.A. 
at  35  E.  Colorado  Blvd. ,  Pasadena,  CA 
91105  or  (818)  405-8853. 
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Introducing  the  one  benefit  as  popular  with 
management  as  it  is  with  employees. 


Because  it's  the  one 
benefit  that  won't  cost 
you  a  cent! 

Now  you  can  offer  a 
benefit  both  will  enjoy. 

Employees,  because  it 
delivers  a  popular  ser¬ 
vice  at  low  cost  Manage¬ 
ment,  because  it  delivers 
a  new  benefit  at  no  cost. 

cost  photo  developing  and  printing,  right  at  work ! 

Introducing  Benefit  Photofinishing  Service.  From  Guardian 
Photofinishing,  the  pioneers  of  at-work  photofinishing.  With 
Benefit,  your  employees  will  never  have  to  make  a  special  trip  to 
get  film  developed  again.  With  Benefit,  they  simply  drop  their  film 
off  right  at  work!  Then  we  return  their  professionally  processed 
pictures  directly  to  your  place  of  business.  All  at  a  discount  price! 

The  cost  to  you?  Just  one  square  yard  - 

of  floor  space— that's  it!  We'll  provide  every-  i  rd  HIy  to  know  more  about 

t  r  r  J  -  Benefit  Photofinishing  Service. 

Lg  else.  So  your  employees  enjoy  the 
enefits  of  Benefit.  And  you  get  all  the  j  NAME - 

j  . ,  .  title _ 

credit. 

t  I  NAME  OF  COMPANY _ 

Mail  us  this  coupon  for  complete  details  |  NO,OFEMPU)YEES 

today!  Or  call  Guardian  Photofinishing  I  ADDRESS _ _ 

toll  free  at  1-800-521-2034.  In  Michigan,  aiV _ _ STATE _ ZIP _ _ 
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—at  the  Adolp 


An  interview  with  William  K.  Coors 


People  shouldn’t  live  to  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  K.  Coors,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Adolph  Coors  Company.  They 
should  work  to  live. 

While  such  a  leisure  philosophy  is 
not  today’s  typical  top  management 
motto,  it  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
high  standards  Coors  has  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  at  his  company.  Benefits  like  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  not  only 
help  contribute  to  a  happier  and  health¬ 
ier  workforce,  but  help  ensure  more 
loyal  and  productive  employees.  And 
that  enables  organizations  like  Coors 
Industries  to  develop,  produce  and  sell 
high  quality  products  at  competitive 
prices. 

Coors  himself  was  instrumental  in 
developing  both  the  concept  of  em¬ 
ployee  wellness  at  Coors  and  the  Coors 
Wellness  Center,  a  health  and  wellness 
facility  for  the  company’s  10,000  em¬ 
ployees,  as  well  as  their  spouses  and 
dependents.  He  also  initiated  a  com¬ 
pany-wide  van  pool  for  employees  to 
ease  the  transportation  crunch. 

Such  initiative  best  exemplifies  the 
supportive  force  so  crucial  to  today’s 
most  successful  employee  recreation 
programs.  Because  of  Coors’  role  in 
developing  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
outstanding  employee  programs,  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association  recently  named  him 
the  1984  Employer  of  the  Year. 

Coors  employees  enjoy  a  recreation 
program  designed  to  enhance  the  re¬ 
lationship  among  employees  and  be¬ 


tween  the  employees  and  the  company. 
The  program  also  contributes  to  em¬ 
ployee  wellness  and  their  quality  of  life. 
Such  goals  are  made  possible  through 
an  impressive  $165,000  annual  budget, 
which  includes  a  cost-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  company  and  its  em¬ 
ployees. 

Available  to  employees  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recreation  facilities  and  activity 
clubs.  The  Coors  Industrial  Park  pro¬ 
vides  lighted  softball  fields,  volleyball 
courts,  horseshoe  pits,  barbecue  grills 
and  tables  and  a  picnic  area  pavilion 
for  employee  use.  Satisfying  the  work¬ 
force’s  special  interests  are  archery, 
basketball,  bicycle,  bowling,  flag  foot¬ 
ball,  golf,  micro-computer,  photogra¬ 
phy,  pistol,  running,  scuba,  ski,  soft- 
ball,  tennis,  trap  shooting  and  volleyball 
clubs. 

To  explore  the  man  behind  this  com¬ 
pany  and  its  successful  employee  rec¬ 
reation  program,  Employee  Services 
Management  magazine  recently  ob¬ 
tained  an  interview  with  William  Coors. 

ESM:  As  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Adolph  Coors  Company,  your 
management  philosophy  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  orga¬ 
nization.  How  does  your  man¬ 
agement  style  and  relationship 
with  employees  combine  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  positive  and  humanistic 
Coors  work  environment  NESRA 
has  recognized? 

Coors:  I  am  convinced  we  are  on  earth 
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to  have  a  ball,  and  I  get  very 
impatient  with  gloomy  peo¬ 
ple — people  who  perceive 
themselves  as  living  to  work.  I 
think  we  should  work  to  live, 
that  working  should  be  part  of 
life,  and  that  life  should  be  a 
pleasant,  rewarding,  challeng¬ 
ing,  fascinating  experience. 

ESM:  How  do  you  characterize  the  work 
environment  at  Coors? 

Coors:  There’s  a  strong  loyalty  by  all 
employees  of  Coors.  That  loy¬ 
alty  comes  from  a  combination 
of  the  belief  in  this  company 
and  job  security,  through  good 
wages  and  benefits. 

ESM:  Why  do  you  believe  employee 
services  and  recreation  is  good 
business? 

Coors:  I  believe  that  95  percent  of  all 
illness  can  be  attributed  to  life¬ 
style.  We  support  employee 
services  and  recreation  because 
they  promote  happier,  healthier 
lifestyles.  That’s  a  benefit  to  all 
of  us,  employees  included. 

ESM:  When  and  how  did  the  Adolph 
Coors  Company  begin  offering 
physical,  social,  cultural,  edu¬ 
cational  and  civic  programs  for 
its  employees? 

Coors:  My  grandfather,  the  company’s 
founder,  had  a  firm  belief  that 
these  programs  would  be  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  development  of  the 
company.  Such  programs  were 


offered  to  employees  from  the 
beginning. 

ESM:  What  role  have  you  played  in  the 
development  of  your  company’s 
employee  programs? 

Coors:  I  have  my  own  personal  beliefs 
about  health  and  wellness,  as 
do  most  individuals.  And  while 
I  have  tried  not  to  let  my  per¬ 
sonal  views  interfere,  I  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  company  to  ex¬ 
pand  these  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  all  employees  and  their 
families. 

ESM:  Are  all  Coors  employees  eligible 
for  these  programs?  How  do  you 
ensure  that  all  levels  of  the 
workforce— top  management  and 
labor,  white  collar  and  blue  col¬ 
lar— get  involved? 

Coors:  All  Coors  employees  and  their 
families  are  eligible  for  health 
and  recreation  programs.  All 
employees  are  encouraged  to 
participate  but  no  programs  are 
mandatory.  The  incentive  is  that 
most  programs  are  available  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  employees. 

ESM:  What  kind  of  impact  do  your  em¬ 
ployee  programs  have  on  work¬ 
ers  and  the  organization  itself? 

Coors:  Our  employee  programs  create 
a  stronger,  more  positive  work 
environment.  We  believe  this,  in 
turn,  makes  our  employees  and 
the  company  more  productive. 


Our  employee  programs 
create  a  stronger, 
more  positive 
work  environment. 
We  believe  this, 
in  turn, 

makes  our  employees 
and  the  company 
more  productive. 
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Hallmark  Jewelry  has  a  full  range  of 
discount  programs  designed  to  fit 
any  company's  needs. 


On-site  sales*  Company  stores*  Catalog  direct* 
Customized  jewelry  •  Special  pricing. 

Don't  let  your  employees  pay  retail  for  fine  jewelry. 


Call  or  write :  or  see  me  at: 

Doug  Armstrong  NESRA  Conference 

Director  of  Marketing/Employee  Services  Beaver  Run  Resort 
Hallmark  Jewelry  Booth  #  6 

400  S.  Jefferson,  Chicago,  IL  60607  May  1 7-20, 1984 

1-312/454-0010  1-800/621-0258 
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ESM:  Is  top  management  support  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  success  of  employee 
programs? 

Coors:  Top  management  support  is 
critical  for  all  programs  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  employee  activi¬ 
ties.  Management  at  Coors  has 
always  been  supportive  for  the 
employees,  and  this  reflects  in 
the  nature  and  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  employees. 

ESM:  Because  yours  is  a  family-owned 
business;  is  a  sense  of  family 
created  among  all  workers? 

Coors:  I  like  to  think  our  employees 
believe  they  are  part  of  the  Coors 
family  because  that  is  our  phi¬ 
losophy.  We  have  maintained  a 
very  open,  one-on-one  atmos¬ 
phere  at  Coors  and  the  employ¬ 
ees  appreciate  that. 

ESM:  How  do  you  account  for  the 
seemingly  undying  loyalty  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Coors  employees 
in  bad  economic  times  and  times 
when  Coors’  employment  prac¬ 
tices  have  come  under  fire? 

Coors:  This  goes  back  to  the  family 
atmosphere.  The  company  and 
employees  are  very  supportive 
of  each  other  in  the  good  times 
as  well  as  bad.  Employees  ap¬ 
preciate  the  efforts  the  com¬ 
pany  makes  on  their  behalf,  in¬ 
cluding  wages  and  benefits,  and 
thus,  have  a  strong  loyalty  to 
the  company. 

ESM:  What  do  you  believe  the  future 
holds  for  employee  services  and 
recreation?  In  the  changing  cor¬ 
porate  climate  of  participatory 
management  and  high  technol¬ 
ogy,  how  does  employee  ser¬ 
vices  fit  in? 

Coors:  Coors  will  continue  to  develop 
stronger  programs  as  the  needs 
of  its  employees  expand  or 
change.  All  programs  will  be 
designed  to  benefit  the  most 
employees  possible,  while  pro¬ 
moting  happier,  healthier  life¬ 
styles  for  our  employees. 
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The  Strategy  of  Employee  Services 


“I  don’t  believe  in  a  one-minute 
manager,”  asserted  Ray  Jones,  vice 
president  of  corporate  services  for  Blue 
Cross  of  Northeast  Ohio.  “Managing 
is  too  complex  for  that  and  any  one- 
minute  implications  are  insulting  to  those 
of  us  who  view  management  as  a 
profession.  Certainly,  if  it  was  that  easy, 
we  wouldn’t  need  full-time  managers. 
We  could  just  bring  somebody  in  for  a 
minute  or  so  a  day  and  pay  them  pro¬ 
portionally.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Employee  Services  Association,  Jones 
told  employee  services  managers  that 
most  members  of  the  corporate  com¬ 
munity  are  not  searching  for  excel¬ 
lence,  either.  Calling  such  a  premise, 
‘ ‘an  unreal  expectation,’  ’  Jones  pointed 
to  constant  improvement  as  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  goal  of  today’s  companies. 

“Nothing  is  ever  really  excellent,” 
he  said.  “To  say  we’ve  reached  that 
point  is  to  stop  improving  the  way  we 
do  things,  to  stop  containing  costs,  to 
stop  improving  services  and  the  quality 
of  our  output.” 

Jones’  own  management  theories 
support  more  complex  strategies,  quite 
different  from  today’s  best-selling 
messages  that  Jones  labels  “pop  man¬ 
agement  books  designed  primarily  to 
earn  megabucks  for  their  collaborators 
who  create  the  largest  megatrends  of 
them  all  as  they  rip  off  readers’  sen¬ 
sibilities  along  with  their  pocket- 
books.” 

Calling  modem  business  problems 
“complex,”  Jones  supports  multiple 
strategies  in  organizations  claiming 
“there  is  no  one  best  way.”  Employee 
services,  he  said,  can  be  one  of  those 
concurrent  strategies  operating  in  a 
company  impacting  a  piece  of  the  total 
macrosystem  of  management. 

Employee  services  and  activities  im¬ 
pact  the  total  organization’s  perfor¬ 
mance  by  impacting  the  individual  per¬ 
formances  of  workers  at  all  levels  of 


the  company,  according  to  Jones. 

“I  think  America  goes  down  the 
wrong  path  with  the  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
ductivity,”  he  noted.  “That  notion  is 
often  divisive — viewed  as  something 
management  does  to  its  workers.  Per¬ 
formance,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
something  that  can  be  owned  by  every¬ 
body  at  all  levels,  in  terms  of  com¬ 
mitment  and  responsibility.” 

Employee  services  impact  the 
total  organization’s 
performance  by  impacting  the 
individual  performances  of 
workers  at  all  levels  of  the 
company. 


Employee  services,  contends  Jones, 
improves  performance  by  giving  work¬ 
ers  opportunities  to  socialize  in  the 
context  of  work,  a  process  that  even¬ 
tually  improves  the  way  workers  get 
their  jobs  done.  Employee  activities  also 
provide  two-way  communication,  a  key 
to  getting  people  to  collaborate 
throughout  the  organization  to  keep  it 
healthy  and  successful. 

“If  we  go  to  picnics  or  bowl  to¬ 
gether,”  explained  Jones,  “we  tend  to 
see  our  co-workers  in  a  new  light.  And 
that  creates  a  different  kind  of  inter¬ 
action  when  we  conduct  performance 
appraisals  and  set  standards.  It  helps 
us  work  together  to  improve  the  way 
work  is  done.” 

By  tracing  management  practices 
from  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  Jones  noted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  employee  relations  in  response 
to  workers’  growing  demands. 

“When  the  industrial  revolution  be¬ 
gan,”  emphasized  Jones,  “manage¬ 
ment  looked  at  employees  to  get  the 
work  done — regardless  of  whether  they 
were  happy  doing  it.  But  with  the 
emergence  of  the  organized  labor 
movement,  work  conditions  improved 
and  the  industrialists  turned  to  a  per¬ 


sonnel  administrator  to  coordinate  em¬ 
ployee  activities  and  benefits — all  aimed 
at  making  the  worker  happy  so  the  work 
would  get  done. 

“Eventually,  the  better  educated 
employees  and  minority  workers  also 
sought  better  career  opportunities  where 
their  talents  could  be  recognized,”  Jones 
added.  “Management  responded  with 
a  new  focus:  making  the  workers  happy 
about  getting  the  job  done.  The  new 
emphasis  argued  for  greater  involve¬ 
ment  and  shared  responsibility.” 

Jones  said  managers  should  respond 
to  this  new  and  diverse  workforce  by 
offering  something  for  everyone.  He 
also  warned  that  employees  should  never 
be  pressured  to  participate  in  activities. 
“An  option  always  has  to  be  space,” 
he  said. 

To  coordinate  employee  programs 
and  give  employees  more  responsibil¬ 
ity,  managers  should  involve  all  work¬ 
ers  in  designing,  improving  and  man¬ 
aging  employee  programs,  said  Jones. 
Involving  all  employees  and  in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  critical  employee,  establishes 
a  shared  ownership  for  improving  the 
product  they  once  criticized.  j 

“Employee  involvement  in  em¬ 
ployee  activities  often  helps  identify 
hidden  talents  and  leadership  traits  that 
might  be  used  within  the  context  of  the 
actual  job  performance,”  said  Jones. 
“It  also  builds  trust,  supportive  rela¬ 
tionships  and  a  real  organizational 
team.” 

Finally,  Jones  noted  that  just  as  or¬ 
ganizations  are  in  transition  so,  too,  do 
traditional  employee  activities  need  to 
progress  if  they  are  to  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  company  and  make 
the  workers  happy  about  getting  the 
work  done. 

“There  is  so  much  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  can  do  with  employee 
programs,”  concluded  Jones.  “Yet,  the 
key  for  their  success  within  the  entire 
organization  is  to  connect  them  with 
performance  improvement.” 
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Enjoy  all  the  fun  and  excitement  of 
Canada's  National  Theme  Park 


Those  special  days  are  at 
Canada’s  Wonderland®.  Canada’s 
first  world  class  Theme  Park 
where  dazzling  live  stage  shows, 
thrilling  rides  and  international 
restaurants  and  boutiques  come 
together  in  a  clean,  beautiful, 
370-acre  setting,  just  north  of 
Tbronto. 

A  family  tradition 

It’s  no  wonder  so  many  people 
make  Canada’s  Wonderland  an 
annual  event.  Its  five  magical 
theme  areas  overflow  with  excite¬ 
ment,  fantasy  and  surprise.  This 
year,  see  the  Smurfs™  perform 
live  in  their  new  forest.  And  new 
for  1984  is  White  Water  Canyon, 
Canada’s  biggest,  most  exhilarat¬ 
ing  rafting  adventure.  There  are 
looping,  twisting  rides  to  make 
you  scream  and  gentle  rides  that 
are  just  fun.  Don’t  miss  the 
hilarious  antics  of  the  talented 
dolphins  and  sea  lions.  And 


watch  the  children’s  delight  as 
cartoon  characters  come  to  life. 

This  summer,  come  to  Canada’s 
Wonderland  and  you’ll  be 
delighted. 

You’ll  laugh  right  out  loud. 

You’ll  have  fun...  and  lots  of  it. 

Open  for  fun 

Canada’s  Wonderland  is  open 
daily,  June  2  to  Labour  Day.  The 
Park  is  also  open  weekends  May 
5  through  May  27 ;  and  September 
8  through  October  14.  Park  closed 
June  17. 

How  to  get  to 
Canada’s  Wonderland 

Just  minutes  from  'Ibronto!  Look 
for  the  mountain,  10  minutes 
north  of  Highway  401  on  High¬ 
way  400.  Exit  at  Rutherford  Road. 

For  general  information  on  the 
Park,  call  (416)  832-7000  or  write: 
Canada’s  Wonderland,  Dept.  ND, 


P.O.  Box  624,  Maple,  Ontario, 
Canada  L0J  1E0. 

For  information  on  Ibronto  and 
Ontario,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-828-8585;  from  New  York 
State  1-800-462-8404. 


j  JhiKj 

- ,  Vnj  I 

CAN  SI 

Canada's  Wondepland 

Toronto,  Ontario 


“Registered  Hade  Marks  of  Canada’s 
Wonderland  Limited. 

®  Copyright  Canada’s  Wonderland  Limited  1984. 
Smurf™  °  1984  ^in/r 
Authorized  by  Wallace  Berrie  Licensing, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA.,  U.S.A.,  DM  Int’l  Ltd. 
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MOUSETRAP 


The  marketing  function  has  not  long 
been  a  focus  of  employee  services 
managers.  They  often  assumed  that  de¬ 
mand  for  a  service  would  grow  simply 
because  the  company  offered  it.  Not 
believing  they  should  have  to  sell  a 
worthwhile  service,  all  of  their  efforts 
were  focused  on  producing  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

Commitment  to  the  marketing  ap¬ 
proach  offers  employee  services  and 
recreation  managers  several  benefits. 
First,  because  marketing  is  a  system¬ 
atic  process,  it  offers  a  framework  for 
decision-making  that  assists  in  concep¬ 
tualizing  interrelationships  and  inte¬ 
grating  actions.  As  a  second  benefit,  a 
commitment  to  marketing  is  likely  to 
lead  to  better  employee  and  corporate 
support.  To  the  extent  that  marketing 
improves  the  satisfaction  levels  of  em¬ 
ployee  groups,  an  employee  services 
department  will  receive  greater  support 
from  top  management. 

Before  any  marketing  strategy  can 
be  implemented,  marketing-oriented 
managers  must  recognize  that  em¬ 
ployee  groups  direct  the  activities  of 
the  departments.  And  that  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  each  individual  in  the 
department  must  be  employee-ori¬ 
ented.  Any  single  staff  member  may 
be  the  only  contact  a  particular  em¬ 
ployee  has  with  the  employee  services 
or  personnel  department. 

The  most  difficult  marketing  task  is 
to  establish  a  mentality  in  which  all 
personnel  focus  their  efforts  on  satis¬ 
fying  the  wants  of  actual  or  potential 
employee  groups,  rather  than  on  se¬ 
lected  programs  or  their  personal  well¬ 
being.  For  this  outward  approach  to  be 
successfully  implemented,  it  has  to  be 
enthusiastically  embraced  by  the  man¬ 
ager  who  has  the  critical  task  of  en¬ 
couraging  its  dissemination  throughout 
the  department. 

THE  KEY  QUESTIONS 

Two  questions  provide  insight  into 
the  extent  to  which  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  or  personnel  department  cur¬ 
rently  implements  a  marketing  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  first  question  is:  “Why  do 


we  do  what  we  do?”  The  answer  should 
be  “Because  our  employees  want  these 
services  and  regard  them  as  high  prior¬ 
ities.” 

Unfortunately,  the  rationale  behind 
many  department  activities  is  lost;  tra¬ 
dition  takes  over,  because  it  is  how  the 
staff  have  been  trained  and  they  feel 
comfortable  doing  it. 

The  second  question  is:  “What  are 
we  doing  differently  from  what  we  were 
doing  five  years  ago?”  If  the  answer 
is  “not  much”  then  the  department  is 
probably  not  employee-oriented  be¬ 
cause  employee  needs  are  likely  to  have 
changed  over  the  last  five  years. 

The  era  of  modem  marketing  began 
20  years  ago,  and  during  this  time  mar¬ 
keting  experts  have  learned  that  four 
key  questions  can  diagnose  whether  a 
department  or  organization  is  success¬ 
ful  or  unsuccessful  in  its  marketing  ef¬ 
forts:  (1)  What  business  are  you  in?  (2) 
To  whom  is  the  service  directed?  (3) 
What  is  your  primary  goal?  and  (4) 
How  do  you  achieve  your  goal? 


WHAT  BUSINESS  ARE 
YOU  IN? 


By  learning  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  business  are  you  in?”  the 
employee  services  manager  can  guide 
all  marketing  actions. 

The  successful  department  will  de¬ 
fine  its  business  in  terms  of  benefits  its 
employees  want,  not  in  terms 'of  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  it  delivers.  Em¬ 
ployees  invest  their  money,  time  and 
energy  resources  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  benefits,  not  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  services  themselves.  They  don’t 
buy  programs  or  services;  they  buy  the 
expectation  of  benefits. 

Programs  themselves,  however,  are 
not  marketable.  They  are  simply  ve¬ 
hicles  for  the  user  benefits  that  only 
have  a  value  to  employee  groups. 

Charles  Revson,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  building  Revlon  cosmetics  into 
the  thriving  enterprise  it  is  today,  once 
said,  “In  the  factory  we  make  cos¬ 
metics.  In  the  store  we  sell  hope.”  He 
realized  people  use  the  products — cos¬ 
metics,  but  they  do  not  buy  them.  They 


buy  hope. 

So,  too,  employees  use  services  and 
programs,  but  they  do  not  buy  them. 
Employees  purchase  benefits;  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 

These  employee  benefits  purchased 
may  include  such  things  as: 

•  A  desire  for  social  interaction  with 
others. 

•  A  gain  in  prestige  through  the 
mastery  of  particular  skills  that  may 
be  regarded  as  forms  of  “con¬ 
spicuous  consumption,”  which 
brings  forth  peer  group  recogni¬ 
tion. 

•  Excitement. 

•  Ego-satisfaction  of  achievement. 

•  A  desire  for  security,  to  be  part 
of  a  group  which  gives  connect¬ 
edness  to  others  and  a  sense  of 
affection. 

•  The  feelings  of  self-worth  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

•  Fantasy  and  illusion,  offering  a 
temporary  escape  from  everyday 
activities. 

•  Relaxation,  obtained  from  hard  or 
no  physical  effort. 

•  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  or 
curiosity  satisfaction. 

•  Happiness. 

These  benefits  imply  that  if  an  em¬ 
ployee  services  department  defines  its 
business  solely  in  terms  of  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  it  will  miss  opportunities  to  serve 
its  clientele,  for  there  are  a  wide  range 
of  programs  through  which  people’s 
wants  can  be  met. 

One  primary  benefit  people  seek  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This 
benefit  can  be  fulfilled  through  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  and  services  in¬ 
cluding  company  libraries,  movies, 
lectures,  discussion  groups,  trips,  and 
many  other  vehicles. 

For  instance,  because  public  librar¬ 
ies  offer  other  services  in  addition  to 
books,  they  reach  more  clientele  and 
better  satisfy  their  existing  clientele.  If 
libraries  defined  their  business  nar¬ 
rowly  in  terms  of  books,  they  would 
miss  many  service  opportunities  to  ful¬ 
fill  people’s  desire  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Such  narrow,  short-term  thinking — 


or  marketing  myopia — threatens  the 
survival  of  any  organization.  Horse  and 
carriage  companies  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  refused  to  recognize 
that  people  wanted  efficient  transpor¬ 
tation.  On  the  other  hand,  luxury  pas¬ 
senger  ships  have  survived  because  they 
re-defined  their  business  from  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  floating  hotel  business. 

The  field  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  has  likewise  survived  be¬ 
cause  leaders  recognized  that  employee 
interests  were  no  longer  confined  to 
recreation.  They  sought  services  such 
as  merchandise  discounts,  preretire¬ 
ment  planning,  fitness  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs  to  meet  their  wants 
and  needs. 

While  the  definition  of  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  provide  room  for  growth  in 
the  changing  environment,  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  narrow  enough  to  give 
it  specific  direction.  There  must  also 
be  a  common  thread  linking  existing 
offerings  and  proposed  new  services. 
For  example,  little  useful  guidance  is 
likely  to  be  gained  by  a  manufacturer 
of  lead  pencils  defining  his  or  her  com¬ 
pany  as  the  “communications  busi¬ 
ness.” 

In  the  present  dynamic  environment, 
few  businesses  definitions  will  prove 
useful  for  more  than  ten  years.  So  it  is 
crucial  for  managers  to  continually 
monitor  employee  satisfaction. 

When  an  employee  services  depart¬ 
ment  adapts  to  the  changing  workforce, 
it  retains  its  focus  on  employee  groups 
and  does  not  become  preoccupied  with 
programs,  services  or  the  department’s 
internal  needs.  Such  a  strategy  also  en¬ 
courages  innovation  with  the  creation 
of  new  programs  and  stimulates  on 
awareness  of  change  to  render  relevant 
programs.  Finally,  by  answering  the 
question:  “What’s  our  business?”  de¬ 
partments  can  formulate  a  broader  def¬ 
inition  of  their  role  and  carve  a  secure 
niche  in  the  organizational  chart. 

TO  whom  IS  THE 
SERVICE  DIRECTED? 

The  entire  workforce  is  far  too  large 
a  marketing  target,  even  for  an  expert 


employee  services  marksmen.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  manager  directs  each  program 
or  service  to  a  specific  somebody,  that 
is,  a  particular  group  of  employees. 

Historically,  many  departments  have 
offered  their  employees  standardized 
services.  This  “lowest  common  de¬ 
nominator”  or  “average  user”  ap¬ 
proach  to  services  delivery  seeks  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  maximum  number  of  people  at 
some  minimal  level.  The  fallacy  of  de¬ 
veloping  services  directed  at  the  “av¬ 
erage  user”  is  that  there  are  relatively 
few  average  users.  Typically,  employ¬ 
ees  are  characterized  by  their  diver¬ 
sity — different  races,  different  sala¬ 
ries,  different  sexes,  different  ages  and 
different  lifestyles.  An  average  simply 
represents  a  mid-point  on  some  set  of 
characteristics.  These  very  different 
groups,  these  smaller  target  markets, 
are  unlikely  to  be  interested  in  an  av¬ 
erage  offering. 

Because  different  employee  groups 
have  different  wants,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  can  justify  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  different  services.  By  target 
marketing,  the  manager  appeals  to  a 
relatively  homogeneous  group  rather 
than  a  heterogeneous  conglomeration 
of  sub-groups. 

When  the  City  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York  launched  its  City-Fit  program  to 
develop  widespread  fitness  and  well¬ 
ness,  they  marketed  to  segments,  not 
the  entire  population.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  they  acknowledged  that  no  city 
agency  ever  confronts  or  serves  any 
one  population.  Rather,  they  serve  a 
mix  of  racial,  religious,  economic  and 
cultural  clusters  of  people  that  divide, 
subdivide,  fuse,  and  break  off  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  time,  circumstances,  and 
subject  at  hand. 

City-Fit  delineated  and  selected  12 
market  segments  as  their  target  mar¬ 
kets.  Among  them  were:  young  chil¬ 
dren  uninterested  in  athletics  or  fitness; 
housewives  confined  to  household 
chores;  business  executives/ weekend 
athletes;  unemployed  adults;  handi¬ 
capped  people;  the  elderly;  and  seden¬ 
tary  office  workers. 

Clearly,  a  conventional  standardized 
physical  fitness  program  aimed  at  the 
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average  user  would  have  been  unlikely 
to  attract  many  individuals  from  these 
groups.  City-Fit  recognized  that  each 
group  required  a  unique  approach  re¬ 
flecting  differences  in  the  benefits  sought 
from  the  program  and  the  existing 
physical  abilities  of  group  members. 

Each  target  market  had  a  different 
ability  to  pay  (compare,  for  example, 
business  executives,  sedentary  office 
workers,  and  the  elderly)  so  the  price 
charged  each  group  for  the  offering  dif¬ 
fered.  Communicating  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  target  markets  required  the  use  of 
different  promotional  channels  and  dif¬ 
ferent  promotional  messages,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  different  benefits  each  group 
sought  from  the  program.  Finally,  disr 
tribution  needed  to  reflect  the  different 
ability  of  these  groups  to  travel  to  where 
the  program  was  offered  and  the  time 
they  had  available. 

“Unlike  past  physical  fitness  and 
weight-reduction  classes,  City-Fit  ties 
itself  to  no  one  location,  school,  or 
gymnasium,”  noted  Joseph  Curtis,  di¬ 
rector  of  Human  Services  for  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  and  developer  of  City-Fit.  “It 
goes  to  where  the  people  are.  In  New 
Rochelle,  locations  have  included 
shopping  centers,  indoor  malls,  churches 
and  synagogues,  streets,  parking  lots, 
senior  citizen  centers,  nursing  homes, 
movie  theaters,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
beaches,  tennis  courts,  local  banks  and 
businesses,  local  industrial  plants,  bars 
and  restaurants,  and  hospital  medical 
centers.” 

Target  marketing  is  also  practiced  by 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  The  city  de¬ 
veloped  a  Fat  Men’s  Basketball  League 
for  a  market  who  wanted  to  play  bas¬ 
ketball  but  could  not  compete  in  the 
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standard  league.  For  the  participants 
(who  must  weigh  more  than  220  pounds 
and  stand  under  6'1"),  the  city  adapted 
the  game  to  their  needs  by  requiring 
zone  defenses  and  prohibiting  fast 
breaks.  Through  this  novel  program, 
St.  Petersburg  can  reach  a  group  of 
constituents  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  excluded. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  PRIMARY 
GOAL? 

To  be  effective,  an  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  program  must  sat¬ 
isfy  workers’  wants.  This  goal  requires 
an  emphasis  both  on  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  served  and  the  degree  of  em¬ 
ployee  satisfaction. 

High  attendance  rates  indicate  that 
services  reach  a  large  percentage  of  the 
intended  audience.  However,  high 
numbers  alone  cannot  serve  as  the  sole 
measurement  of  a  program’s  success. 
Feedback,  directly  from  employees  on 
their  level  of  satisfaction,  is  a  more 
accurate  gauge  of  effectiveness. 

HOW  00  YOU  ACHIEVE 
YOUR  GOALS? 

Too  often,  reliance  on  achieving  goals 
is  placed  almost  exclusively  on  inten¬ 
sive  promotional  efforts.  Yet,  promo¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  several  marketing 
activities.  Acquiring  market  intelli¬ 
gence,  selecting  employee  target  mar¬ 
kets,  allocating  resources,  organizing 
the  program,  and  distributing  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  dynamic  environment  are  in¬ 
terrelated  activities  impacting  the  total 
marketing  system. 

The  starting  point  for  implementing 
a  marketing  strategy  is  defining  what 
services  employees  want  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  deliver.  Analysis  of  employee 
wants  must  take  place  before  a  specific 
program  is  created.  Such  market  intel¬ 
ligence  is  gained  by  conducting  a  needs 
assessment  and  then  evaluating  em¬ 
ployee  information. 

The  information  gathering  process 
will  reveal  a  wide  range  of  desired  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  workforce.  Recognizing 
that  resources  are  limited  and  that  the 
department  probably  will  not  be  able 


to  meet  everyone’s  wants,  priorities  must 
be  established.  The  employee  services 
manager  should  identify  exactly  which 
wants,  and  which  sections  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  community  possessing  those 
wants,  it  will  serve.  This  process,  the 
selection  of  client  groups  or  target  mar¬ 
kets,  is  critical  because  it  guides  all  of 
the  subsequent  marketing  decisions  that 
the  manager  must  make. 

Any  selection  of  target  markets  is 
strongly  influenced  by  resource  allo¬ 
cation  decisions.  Allocation  decisions 
determine  who  gets  what,  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  which  target  markets  are 
allocated  how  much  of  the  resources 
available  for  a  particular  service. 

Employees,  as  well  as  senior  man¬ 
agement,  must  provide  input  and  di¬ 
rection  that  enable  a  department  to  de¬ 
fine  its  objectives.  Clearly,  if  only  senior 
management  or  departmental  person¬ 
nel  are  involved  in  establishing  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  then  the  department  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  able  to  respond  effectively 
to  its  employee  constituencies  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  employee-oriented  its  staff 
members  try  to  be  in  service  delivery. 

THE  MARKETING  MIX 

Every  benefit  employee  services 
managers  offer  should  reflect  a  unique 
marketing  mix  determined  by  decisions 
on  program,  distribution,  price  and 
promotion. 

The  program,  a  bundle  of  want-sat¬ 
isfying  attributes,  is  comprised  of  fa¬ 
cilities  and/or  services  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  deliver  benefits  which  targeted 
employee  groups  seek.  In  designing  new 
offerings,  employee  service  managers 
should  consider  the  total  product,  which 
includes  an  assortment  of  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  the  core  offering.  To 
illustrate,  the  total  product  of  a  retailer 
is  more  than  the  merchandise  in  the 
store.  It  may  include  facilities,  prop¬ 
erly  displayed  merchandise,  charge  ac¬ 
count  service,  effective  sales  clerks,  and 
the  delivery  of  purchased  goods. 

Distribution  is  concerned  with  of¬ 
fering  services  to  employee  groups 
where  and  when  they  want  them.  Only 
in  a  few  instances  is  a  department  likely 


to  be  able  to  deliver  a  service  at  exactly 
the  location  and  time  each  employee 
would  prefer.  This  level  of  personal¬ 
ized  service  would  be  extraordinarily 
expensive.  In  most  situations,  these  costs 
are  reduced  by  offering  a  service  less 
frequently  or  at  fewer  locations.  This 
causes  greater  inconvenience  to  indi¬ 
vidual  employees  and  increases  then- 
opportunity  and  time  costs.  However, 
this  strategy  frees  up  resources  ena¬ 
bling  a  department  to  provide  more  and/ 
or  different  services  to  employees. 

Price  represents  what  an  employee 
must  give  up  in  order  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  offered.  The  actual  price  paid  by 
employees  involves  more  than  mone¬ 
tary  costs.  For  example,  the  costs  of  a 
recreation  experience  may  include  a 
monetary  charge,  the  travel  costs  of 
getting  to  a  location,  waiting  time,  op¬ 
portunities  foregone  with  that  time,  and 
the  expenditure  of  personal  energy. 

Communicating  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  product,  its  price  and  dis¬ 
tribution  to  a  targeted  employee  group 
is  promotion. 

Personal  contact  is  probably  the  form 
of  promotion  most  commonly  used. 
Every  time  personnel  interact  in  a 
professional  capacity  with  employees, 
they  are  involved  in  either  directly  or 
indirectly  communicating  something 
about  the  department’s  services. 

Publicity  is  another  promotion  ve¬ 
hicle  consisting  of  any  unpaid  form  of 
nonpersonal  communication  where  the 
department  is  not  identified  as  being 
the  direct  sponsor  of  the  communica¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  is  also  a  form  of  non¬ 
personal  communication.  It  differs  from 
publicity  in  that  it  must  be  paid  for, 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  communication 
is  identified  with  it. 

Incentives  such  as  free  offers,  pro¬ 
motional  prices,  the  use  of  celebrities 
or  prizes  may  be  used  in  an  effort  to 
communicate  to  more  of  the  client 
groups  by  persuading  them  to  try  the 
services  offered. 

REFINING  THE  ACTIVITIES 

Identifying  client  groups  and  the  ap- 
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propriate  marketing  mix  represents  the 
combination  of  variables  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  services  department  can  control 
and  manipulate  to  achieve  desired  out¬ 
comes.  Once  the  marketing  plan  has 
been  set,  the  service  is  offered  in  the 
dynamic  environment  of  the  corporate 
community,  which  is  comprised  of  a 
host  of  variables  that  the  department 
cannot  control.  Among  those  variables 
a  department  must  adapt  include  social, 
demographic,  technological,  financial, 
political  and  legal  elements  as  well  as 
available  resources. 

A  program’s  success  in  providing 
satisfaction  to  employees  must  be  care¬ 
fully  monitored.  Feedback  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  variety  of  sources  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  impressions  of  department 
personnel  working  directly  with  the 
service  to  sophisticated  employee  sur¬ 
veys.  Constant  feedback  reduces  the 
chances  of  department  and  corporate 
needs  becoming  more  paramount  than 


employee  needs. 

Employee  feedback  serves  as  market 
intelligence  information  which  may  be 
used  to  make  some  assessment  of  a 
service’s  success  in  satisfying  wants. 
If  market  intelligence  results  are  not 
considered  acceptable,  then  one  or  more 
elements  of  the  selected  employee  group 
or  marketing  mix  should  be  adjusted  in 
order  to  deliver  a  more  optimal  level 
of  service. 

The  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  manager  must  remember  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  particular  service  to  elicit  the 
anticipated  amount  of  support  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  targeted  employee  group  is  disin¬ 
terested.  Rather,  it  may  mean  that  the 
service  is  being  poorly  communicated, 
or  presented  in  the  wrong  way,  or  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  at  the  wrong  time, 
or  at  the  wrong  price. 

Frequently,  managers  assume  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  a  program  if  it  does 


not  generate  as  much  positive  response 
as  had  been  anticipated.  However,  the 
problem  may  lie  elsewhere  with  one  of 
the  other  variables  under  the  manager’s 
control.  The  refining  process,  like  fine- 
tuning  an  automobile  engine,  requires 
the  testing  and  adjustment  of  several 
components  before  the  system  can 
function  optimally. 

The  marketing  approach  works.  But 
to  create  and  sell  those  best 
‘mousetraps’  to  a  diverse  employee 
population,  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  manager  must  adopt  a  long¬ 
term  attitude  and  be  ever-watchful  of 
the  dynamic  environment.  Then,  armed 
with  a  well-defined  strategy,  the  man¬ 
ager  can  deliver  programs  and  services 
that  meet  with  employee  satisfaction. 


John  L.  Crompton  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks 
at  Texas  A&M  University. 


MUEHLEISEN  wants  to  help  you  get 
your  fitness  program  off  the  ground... 


We  also  offer  a  Group 
Corporate  discount  of 
1,5$o  on  orders  of  20 

or  more 


Order  your  Winn- Up  Mats 
today  ap’d  get  your  fitpess 
program  off  the  ground 


We’ve  got  something  new  and  exciting  we  call  our 
and  will  give  your  fitness  program  a  boost.  They’re  p 
personal  use.  Here’s  a  few  reasons  why  you  should  on 


PLUS  these 
fine  products 

•  Flag  Football  Belts 

•  Gymnastic  Mats 

•  Martial  Arts  Mats 

•  Aerobics  Mats 

•  Gym  Floor  Covers 

•  Field  Covers 

•  Tennis  Court  Windsreens 

CALL: 

1-800-654-8567 
CA.  1-800-321-0756 


Private  Label: 

Your  Corporate  lo 
on  mats  at  no  ext 
(One  time  set-up 
Minimum  order  fo| 
Label  -  20  mats. 


Colors:  Dark  Blue  or 
Camel 


Size:  23  x53  x1“ 
thick 

Material:  dura 
cover,  1-1/2”  tf$$ 
filler 

Portable:  folds  in  half, 
carrying  handle. 


and  order  today! 


MUEHLEISEN  MFG.  CO. 


Come  See  Us!  NESRA  “Gold  Mine”  Exhibit  Hall,  Booth  #  26 
Breckenridge,  Colorado,  May  17-20, 1984 


1 1 00  North  Johnson  Avenue  •  El  Cajon,  CA  92020 
(619)442-2571 
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Not  too  long  ago  individuals  whose 
interests  went  the  way  of  em- 
jployee  services  and  recreation  found 
Ithey  couldn’t  even  get  one  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  corporate  ladder.  Now, 
with  employee  services  established  as 
a  bona  fide  profession  integral  to  any 
human  resources  department,  man¬ 
agers  are  gearing  up  for  quite  a  climb. 

With  experience  in  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation,  managers  have 
begun  stalking  out  broader  territories 
in  human  resources  and  beyond.  Though 
advancement  within  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department  appears  to  be  the 
logical  progression  in  companies,  some 
managers  are  finding  their  finely-tuned 
communication  and  business  skills — 
cultivated  by  running  the  company’s 


employee  programs — are  opening  doors 
in  once-uncharted  company  corridors. 

high  VISIBILITY 

As  employee  services  and  recreation 
specialist  for  the  Storage  Technology 
Corporation  in  Louisville,  Colorado, 
Dan  O’Reilly  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
workforce,  from  all  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Likewise,  they  noticed  him  and 
his  good  work. 

So  when  the  company  needed  an  ex¬ 
empt  recruiter  in  their  employment  of¬ 
fice,  the  vice-president  of  human  re¬ 
sources  suggested  O’Reilly  for  the 
position. 

“It’s  hard  not  to  be  noticed  in  a  po¬ 
sition  like  recreation  specialist,’  ’  notes 


O’Reilly.  “If  you  do  well,  are  pro¬ 
ductive  and  generate  significant  re¬ 
sults,  your  efforts  will  be  recognized. 
Obviously,  the  flip  side  of  that  is  if 
you’re  not  productive  and  don’t  gen¬ 
erate  results  that,  too,  won’t  go  un¬ 
noticed.” 

In  O’Reilly’s  case  what  the  vice 
president  of  human  resources  noticed 
was  a  lot  of  good,  raw  material.  He 
was  confident  O’Reilly  had  the  inter¬ 
personal  skills  necessary  to  represent 
STC. 

“I  think  it’s  this  simple,”  asserts 
O’Reilly.  “Good  companies  recognize 
good  performance.” 

O’Reilly’s  performance  record  speaks 
for  itself.  While  working  as  the  rec¬ 
reation  director  for  the  City  of  Long- 
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THE 

CORPORATE  LADDER 


The  high  visibility  and  broad  scope  of  experience  employee 
services  managers  gain,  along  with  the  challenges  they 
successfully  meet,  equip  them  for  a  steady  climb 
up  the  corporate  ladder. 


by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 

< 


i 


mont,  Colorado,  he  pursued  a  lead  on 
Storage  Technology’s  intention  to  im¬ 
plement  an  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  program.  After  talking  with  the 
right  people,  he  landed  a  position  as 
the  company’s  first  full-time  employee 
services  and  recreation  professional. 

STC  entrusted  in  O’Reilly  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  take  the  recreation  program, 
which  up  until  that  time  was  run  strictly 
by  employee  volunteers,  and  turn  it  into 
a  professional  organization  for  the 
company.  In  particular,  they  needed  him 
to  be  the  driving  force,  in  terms  of 
professional  guidance  and  impact,  be¬ 
hind  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
major  recreation  facilities. 

In  all,  O’Reilly  oversaw  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  recreation  center, 


football,  soccer  and  softball  fields,  jog¬ 
ging  tracks,  and  basketball  and  volley¬ 
ball  courts.  In  his  position  as  employee 
services  and  recreation  specialist, 
O’Reilly  also  maximized  the  budget  and 
expanded  the  company’s  overall  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  won  national  rec¬ 
ognition  in  1981  with  the  NESRA  East- 
wood  Award  which  honors  the  nation’s 
most  outstanding  overall  employee 
programs. 

And  by  joining  the  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  raised  the  visibility  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area  and  co¬ 
founded  the  Denver  Area  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association. 

“A  lot  of  the  skills  required  to  be  a 


very  good  recreation  manager,”  says 
O’Reilly,  “can  easily  be  transferred  to 
other  areas  of  human  resources.  Ex¬ 
cellent  interpersonal  communication 
skills  and  salesmanship  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  employment,  compensation 
and  training  as  they  are  in  employee 
services. 

“Gaining  experience  in  a  variety  of 
specialized  human  resources  areas,’  ’  he 
adds,  “is  how  you  get  to  be  a  human 
resources  generalist.  And  that  qualifi¬ 
cation  opens  the  door  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  positions.” 


IMPRESSIVE  PROGRESS 

“Astoundingly  productive”  is  al- 
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most  too  weak  a  term  to  describe  a 
manager  who  doubled  the  membership 
in  the  employee  association,  substan¬ 
tially  expanded  the  overall  employee 
program,  and  developed  an  employee 
park — all  in  two  years’  time. 

Such  accomplishments  highlight  John 
Bowman’s  nine-year  career  with  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel,  Inc.  in  Chesterton,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Before  Bowman  stepped  on  board, 
volunteers  coordinated  the  2,300- 
member  Bums  Harbor  Activities  As¬ 
sociation.  Corporate  management  re¬ 
alized  the  large  group  could  benefit  from 
full-time,  professional  assistance.  To 
be  effective,  they  needed  someone  who 
could  guide  the  volunteer  help  and  give 
the  association  direction.  Enter  John 
Bowman. 

“Bethlehem  Steel  hired  me  as  the 
association’s  coordinator,”  recalls 
Bowman.  “By  working  with  employee 
volunteers  over  a  two  year  period,  I 
was  able  to  double  the  membership, 
increase  the  number  of  programs  of¬ 
fered  to  employees  and  develop  an  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  park. 

“During  that  time,  the  association 
was  also  able  to  appeal  to  more  special 
interests,”  he  adds,  “by  forming  a  va¬ 
riety  of  groups  like  ski,  camera  and 
chess  clubs.  The  park  we  developed 
had  two  ball  diamonds  and  a  play¬ 
ground  area.  Our  publicity  program  for 
all  of  this  won  national  awards  from 
NESRA.” 

Several  decades  ago,  top  manage¬ 
ment  regarded  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  fun  and  games  business, 
without  high-level  challenge.  Promo¬ 
tions  were  not  often  extended  to  those 
who  directed  company  recreation  pro¬ 
grams. 

But  programs  like  Bowman’s  forces 
management  to  take  notice.  And  tap 
into  an  often  untapped  resource. 

“I  think  my  promotion  to  supervisor 
of  employment  and  testing  was  based 
on  my  accomplishments  with  the  em¬ 
ployee  association,”  explains  Bow¬ 
man.  “Even  while  I  served  as  the  as¬ 
sociation  coordinator,  management 
displayed  confidence  in  me  through 
positive  performance  appraisals  and 


budget  increases. 

“When  I  initially  came  on  board,” 
he  notes ,  ‘  ‘management  viewed  the  po¬ 
sition  as  something  that  wasn’t  vital  to 
the  company.  I  like  to  think  I  proved 
to  them  my  job  could  create  better  re¬ 
lations  between  management  and  em¬ 
ployees.” 


A  BROAD  SCOPE  OF 

EXPERIENCE 

“Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  any 
opportunities  that  come  along  to  learn 
more,  even  if  it’s  something  out  of  your 
area,”  advises  Nancy  Leiber  of  the 
DeVilbiss  Company  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
“The  more  varied  a  background  you 
have,  the  better  your  chances  of  be¬ 
coming  more  of  an  asset  to  your  com¬ 
pany.” 

A  varied  background  is  exactly  what 
Leiber  has.  In  fact,  her  enthusiasm  to¬ 
ward  new  challenges  has  resulted  in 
four  promotions  since  she  first  entered 
the  DeVilbiss  door  as  a  secretary  in 
1976. 

A  bachelor’s  degree,  MBA  and  three 
jobs  later,  Leiber  is  now  in  the  very 
position  held  by  her  first  boss,  super¬ 
visor  of  public  relations. 

“As  a  secretary,  I  always  got  my 
work  done  quickly  and  looked  for  dif¬ 
ferent  projects  to  work  on,”  states  Lei¬ 
ber.  “The  company  gave  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  an  employee 
discount  program.  Their  goal  was  10 
kinds  of  discounts  for  employees. 

“Several  months  later,”  she  contin¬ 
ues,  “after  getting  involved  with  the 
Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  Council,  I  delivered  75 
discounts  instead  of  10.” 

Her  success  in  that  endeavor,  cou¬ 
pled  with  her  demonstrated  manage¬ 
ment  ability  in  organizing  bowling 
tournaments,  golf  activities  and  com¬ 
pany  outings  to  local  amusement  parks 
gained  notice  from  corporate  decision¬ 
makers. 

Her  abilities  caught  the  attention  of 
the  company  president  and  the  director 
of  employee  relations  who  were 


searching  for  a  full-time  employee  re¬ 
lations  coordinator.  Leiber  arose  as  the 
ideal  candidate. 

“As  employee  relations  coordina¬ 
tor,  I  got  to  know  almost  everyone  in 
the  company — including  blue  collar  and 
white  collar  workers,”  notes  Leiber. 
“That  still  helps  me  because  I  know 
who  to  go  to  for  help  and  can  always 
expect  cooperation  from  them. 

“Also,  the  communication  skills  I 
gained  in  that  position  are  useful  in  my 
current  job  in  public  relations,”  she  says. 

Leiber  introduced  an  employee 
newspaper  to  DeVilbiss  when  she 
worked  as  employee  relations  coordi¬ 
nator.  Until  six  months  ago,  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  handle  that  responsibility  in 
her  positions  as  manager  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  services,  manager  of  person¬ 
nel  administration  and  supervisor  of 
public  relations. 

“It’s  always  kept  me  up-to-date  on 
the  company,”  she  says. 

Leiber’ s  advancement  through  em¬ 
ployee  relations  is  typical  of  many  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers.  But  progressing  through 
employee  relations  is  not  the  typical 
path  to  landing  a  position  in  public  re¬ 
lations. 

“It  was  a  hard  decision  to  leave  hu¬ 
man  resources,”  recalls  Leiber.  “I  went 
from  being  a  big  fish  in  a  small  pond 
to  being  a  small  fish  in  a  big  pond.  But 
I  took  the  p.r.  position  because  I  de¬ 
cided  I  wanted  to  be  involved  in  some 
of  the  decisions  made  about  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  company.  And  I  also  didn’t 
want  to  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  gain 
more  experience.  You  can  never  get 
enough  of  that.” 

PROMOTING  YOURSELF 

Without  a  high  profile,  the  climb  up 
the  corporate  ladder  becomes  even 
steeper.  Grabbing  the  spotlight  in  the 
human  resources  department  and  fixing 
top  management’s  gaze  on  you  takes 
well-orchestrated  strategies. 

‘  ‘There  are  a  number  of  things  man¬ 
agers  can  do  to  gain  visibility,”  says 
Marilyn  M.  Machlowitz,  Ph.D.,  a  New 
Y ork-based  management  consultant  and 
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organizational  psychologist.  “Fore¬ 
most  is  doing  a  good  job.  A  track  rec¬ 
ord  speaks  for  itself.  But  don’t  stop 
there.” 

Machlowitz  offers  a  variety  of  strat¬ 
egies  for  would-be  company  movers: 

•  Become  indispensable  to  your  boss. 
Carving  a  secure  niche  for  yourself 
underscores  your  value  to  your  boss 
and  the  organization. 

•  Tackle  tough  assignments.  Top 
management  may  pay  more  attention 
to  trouble  zones  than  to  problem-free 
parts  of  the  operation.  If  you  provide 
the  company  with  profitable  solu¬ 
tions,  you’ll  gain  their  attention. 

•  Tie  your  tasks  to  the  goals  of  other 
departments.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  human  resources  person¬ 
nel  whose  department  is  typically 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  budget  cuts. 

•  Change  jobs  without  changing  jobs. 
Enlarging  the  scope  of  what  you  do 
and  assuming  other  related  roles  helps 
focus  the  spotlight  on  you. 

•  Recycle  9-to-5  skills  after  hours. 
By  re-channeling  your  energy  into 
professional  or  trade  associations,  you 
allow  others  to  see  or  hear  of  you  in 
a  leadership  context.  Holding  an  of¬ 
fice  in  an  organization  like  NESRA 
or  one  of  its  chapters  puts  your  name 
in  front  of  other  employee  services 
managers  and  gains  publicity  for  your 
company.  Likewise,  routing  copies 
of  articles  you’ve  written  for  trade 
journals  to  company  executives  sheds 
an  expert  light  on  you. 

•  Remember  you’re  always  on  dis¬ 
play.  Even  in  company  hallways, 
bathrooms  or  elevators,  you  must 
convey  a  professional  image.  That 
includes  maintaining  a  professional 
appearance  at  all  times. 

•  Modify  customary  routines.  If  you 
typically  eat  lunch  with  the  same 
threesome,  consider  expanding  your 
horizons.  You  can  gain  new  insights 
and  establish  new  contacts  by  meet¬ 
ing  different  workers  of  your  com¬ 
pany. 

•  Behave  differently  when  others 
expect  you  to.  Unless  you  change 
how  you  conduct  yourself  after  a 


promotion,  people  will  probably  treat 
you  the  same  way  they  did  before. 

•  Don’t  ask  for  special  privileges  or 
exceptions.  Such  behavior  annoys 
the  higher-ups. 

“The  benefits  of  visibility  accrue  over 
time,”  emphasizes  Machlowitz,  “so 


it’s  important  to  carry  out  your  strat¬ 
egies  judiciously  and  with  care.  Being 
obvious  can  backfire  and  lead  you  in  a 
direction  you  don’t  want  to  go. 

“The  best  way  to  promote  your¬ 
self,”  she  concludes,  “is  to  practice  a 
modicum  of  modesty.”  >^\ 
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FREE  Employee 
Discount  Program! 

Offer  employees  a  big  40%  DISCOUNT 
on  printed  stationery  needs  the  easy  way! 

Wedding  Invitations 
Personal  Stationery 
Announcements 
Christmas  Cards 

Personalized  Wedding  Accessories  and  Gifts 


No  investments!  No  minimums! 
Just  display  our  FREE  albums. 

We  do  the  rest. 


All  items  are  guaranteed. 

WE  DEAL  DIRECTLY  WITH  EMPLOYEES. 
(Answer  all  questions.  Collect  all  monies.) 

CALL  TOLL-FREE  800-323-2718 
(In  Illinois  (312)  458-3192) 

Ask  about  our  NEW  MAIL-ORDER  CATALOG! 


MAIL  TO:  Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc./P.O.  Box  248/Bedford  Park,  IL  60499-0248 
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A  Fun-tastic 

Day  for  All! 


A  visit  to  Circus  World  will  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  your 
clients  Florida  tour.  And  now 
there  are  over  four  hour?  of 
spectacular  live  shows!  So  plan 
on  having  your  convention  or 
tour  group  join  the  fun,  w 

Commissionable  Food  Packages  For  Groups 
plus  Commissionable  Admission  Rates 

Contact  Group  Sales  Tour  and  Travel  Manager 
PO.  Box  800 
Orlando,  FL  32802 
305/422-0643  813/424-2421 


★  MORE  SHOWS 


★  MORE  RIDES 


ClMVSnWOKID 

^■1  W  W  FLORIDA 


©1982  CIRCUS  WORLD,  INC. 


1-4 1  US  27  CIRCUS  WORLD  Exit 
Orlando,  Florida 


★  MORE  CIRCUS  FUN 


Free  Bus  Parking 


DISCOVER 

A  WEALTH  OF  SUPPLIERS 
IN  THE 

NESRA  GOLD  MINE  EXHIBIT  HALL 

May  17-20,  1984 

NESRA  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit,  Breckenridge,  CO 


ACTION  PACKETS,  INC. 

344  Cypress  Road 
Ocala,  FL  32672 
904/687-2202  Booth  #93 
Judith  Kaplan,  Pres. 

ADVENTURE  BOUND,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  125 
Mack,  CO  81525 
800/525-7084  Booth  #31 
800/332-1400  (in  Colorado) 

Ron  Buchan,  Vice  Pres. 

AEROBEST  AEROBIC  MAT 
SYSTEMS  BY  AMPRO  CORP. 

1340  N.  Jefferson,  P.O.  Box  6300 
Anaheim,  CA  92806 
714/524-8750  Booth  #92 
Phil  D.  Mitchell,  Marketing  Mgr. 

ALSONETT  HOTELS/BEACH  CLUB 
HOTEL 

P.O.  Box  4916 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33338 
305/564-8502  Booth  #81 
Jack  Lindemann 

AMERICAN  BOWLING  CONGRESS 

5301  S.  76th  Street 
Greendale,  WI  53129 
414/421-6400  Booth  #19 
Jack  Mordini,  Mgr.,  Rules  Dept. 

AMERICAN  BROCHURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

370  Wahconah  St.,  P.O.  Box  1140 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 
413/443-4833  Booth  #3 
Barry  Hollister,  Pres. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  TOURS  AND 
FOUR  CORNERS  EXPEDITIONS 

P.O.  Box  20281 
Denver,  CO  80220 
303/333-7831  Booth  #104 
Rick  Medrick,  Pres. -Owner 

AUSTRIAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST 
OFFICE,  INC. 

545  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212/AUS-TRIA  Booth  #99 
Ms.  Hannelore  Leavy,  Marketing  Mgr. 

BERKEY  FILM  PROCESSING 


One  Water  Street 
White  Plains,  NY  10601 
914/997-9790  Booth  #37 
Gordon  Addington,  Vice  Pres.,  National 
Sales 

BRECKENRIDGE  RESORT 
CHAMBER 

Box  1909 

Breckenridge,  CO  80424 
303/453-6018  Booth  #95 
Diane  Dooling,  Marketing  Mgr. 

BRONSON  PHARMACEUTICALS 

4526  Rinetti  Lane 
LaCanada,  CA  91011 
213/790-2646  Booth  #101 
Forrest  C.  Ainlay,  Vice  Pres. 

BRUNSWICK  RECREATION 
CENTERS 
One  Brunswick  Plaza 
Skokie,  IL  60077 
312/470-4184  Booth  #54 
Randy  Wagner,  National  Promotion  Dir. 

CHAMPION  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

3141  Monroe  Avenue 
Rochester,  NY  14618 
716/385-3200  Booth  #18 
Jerry  Sukert,  Sales/Marketing  Mgr. , 
Special  Markets 

CIRCUS  WORLD 

P.O.  Box  800 
Orlando,  FL  32802 
305/422-0643  Booth  #10 
Jan  Lee,  Association  Sales  Rep. 

CONNEXION  CRUISES 

9777  “M”  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68127 
402/592-4100  Booth  #27 
Anne  Grace,  National  Account  Exec. 

CORPORATE  FITNESS  & 
RECREATION 

825  S.  Barrington  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
213/826-8388  Booth  #7 
John  Trusso,  Promotions  Asst. 

CREATIVE  CASTERS,  INC. 

9931  Franklin  Avenue 
Franklin  Park,  IL  60131 
312/678-2244  Booth  #96 
David  Kane.  Vice  Pres. 


CROWN  FAIR  CORPORATION 

553  8th  Street 
Hoboken,  NJ  07030 
201/768-7331  Booth  #28 
Robert  M.  Ross,  Marketing  Mgr. 

CYCLE  VISION  TOURS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  35759,  Station  D 
Albuquerque,  NM  87176 
505/344-1234  Booth  #5 
George  L.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Pres. 

CYPRESS  GARDENS 

Tampa  Bay  Office,  1442  U.S.  19  South, 
Suite  108H,  Clearwater,  FL  33546 
305/351-6606  Booth  #97 
Harvey  Benitez,  Field  Sales  Mgr. 

DAYS  INNS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

2751  Buford  Hwy.,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  GA  30324 
404/325-4000  Booth  #79 
Catherine  Richardson,  Marketing  Rep. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 
USA 

310  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312/347-7318  Booth  #77 
Richard  E.  Van  Horn,  Dir.,  National 
Marketing  Services 

EMPLOYEE  PRINTING  SERVICES 

P.O.  Box  248 

Bedford  Park,  IL  60499-0248 
312/458-3192  Booth  #4 
Mary  Anne  Batchelor,  Sales  Mgr. 

FUN  SERVICES 
221  E.  Cullerton  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60641 

312/225-8187  Booth  #44/45 

Brian  E.  Russell,  Public  Relations  Dir. 

GRANDMA’S  FRUIT  CAKE/METZ 
BAKING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  457 
Beatrice,  NE  68310 
402/223-2358  Booth  #100 
Ron  Young,  Regional  Sales  Mgr. 

GUARDIAN  PHOTO 

43043  W.  Nine  Mile  Road 

Northville,  MI  48167 

313/349-6700  Booth  #21 

Gregory  E.  Hitchin,  National  Sales  Mgr. 


HALLMARK  JEWELRY 

400  S.  Jefferson  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60607 
312/454-0010  Booth  #6 
Douglass  Armstrong 

HASTINGS  &  CHIVETTA 
ARCHITECTS 

231  S.  Bemiston 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
314/863-5717  Booth  #25 
J.  James  Flynn,  Vice  Pres. 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  GROUP 

17941  Brookshire  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 
714/848-5551  Booth  #8 
Howard  Pollock 

HILTON  INNS  ORLANDO/ 
KISSIMMEE 
7400  International  Dr. 

Orlando,  FL  32819 
305/351-9034  Booth  #72 
Paul  D.  “Pete”  Edwards 

HYDRA-FITNESS  INDUSTRIES 

P.O.  Box  599 
Belton,  TX  76513 
817/939-1831  Booth  #68/69 
Larry  Johnon,  Sales  Coordinator 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEKENDS 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02134 
617/731-4900  Booth  #80 
Elaine  Taboh,  Dir.,  Group  Sales 

JARTRAN  TRUCK  RENTAL 

9500  S.  Dadeland  Blvd. 

Miami,  FL  33156 
305/662-8409  Booth  #75 
Ana  E.  Nunez,  Market  Project 
Administrator 

JAYFRO  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  400 
Waterford,  CT  06385 
203/447-3001  Booth  #29 
Carol  Fox,  Show  Cordinator 

KING  LOUIE  INTERNATIONAL, 
INC. 

13500  15th  Street 
Grandview,  MO  64030 
816/765-5212  Booth  #12 


Michael  Robinson,  Vice  Pres. 

KINGS  ISLAND 

P.O.  Box  400 
Kings  Island,  OH  45034 
513/241-5600  Booth  #70 
Jerry  Greager,  Mgr. ,  Group  Sales 

KLAFSUN 

KLAFS  SUNLIGHT  CORP. 

525  W.  University  Dr. 

Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004 
312/870-7748  Booth  #66/67 
Ray  Lotter,  Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


LEE  COFF  &  ASSOCIATES 
11204  Coral  Aloe  Ave. 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708 
714-839-2145  Booth  #73 
Loretta  Coffman,  Owner 

LEARN,  INC. 

113  Gaither  Dr. 

Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
609/234-6100  Booth  #55 
Lee  Attix 

LIFELINE 

1421  S.  Park  St. 

Madison,  WI  53715 
608/251-4778  Booth  #63 
Joy  Hinds,  Vice  Pres. 


MAACO  AUTO  PAINTING  & 
BODYWORKS 

5791  N.  Sheridan  Blvd. 

Arvada,  CO  80002 

303/423-6626  Booth  #46/47 

Michael  E.  Guest,  Promotions  Consultant 


WM.  MACKENZIE  COMPANY,  INC. 

The  Laceworks 
Lambertville,  NJ  08530 
609/397-8972  Booth  #11 
Anderson  Clark 


MARCY  GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

2801  W.  Mission  Road 
Alhambra,  CA  91803 
213/570-1222  Booth  #36 
Joan  Farley,  Trade  Show  Coordinator 


MUEHLEISEN  MFG.  CO. 

1100  North  Johnson  Ave. 

El  Cajon,  CA  92020 
800/654-8567  Booth  #26 
Denise  Stickney,  National  Sales  Mgr. , 
Sporting  Goods  Div. 


MUSCO  LIGHTING,  INC. 
2107  Stewart  Road 
Muscatine,  Iowa  52761 
515/673-0411  Booth  #48/49 
Jeanie  Bieri,  Marketing  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHER’S  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  912 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365 
213/992-0161  Booth  #39 
W.  Figilis,  Pres. 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 

1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 
202/828-6254  Booth  #20 
Tracy  A.  Martin,  Show  Coordinator 


NATIONAL  STRUCTURES 

P.O.  Box  799 
Sherwood,  OR  97140 
503/640-5606  Booth  #16 
Yolanda  McVicker 


NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 

10  Railroad  Street 
North  Abington,  MS  02351 
617/878-5152  Booth  #14 
James  J.  Harkins,  Sales  Mgr. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
MARKETING  CORP. 

1260  Silas  Deane  Hwy. 
Wethersfield,  CT  06109 
203/563-3776  Booth  #22 
James  R.  Tillona,  Vice  Pres. 


ORBIT  SALES 

2761  Teagarden  Street 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577 
415/352-7422  Booth  #1 
Bob  Jones,  Owner 


OUTDOOR  VENTURES 

P.O.  Box  4312 
Estes  Park,  CO  80517 
303/586-5425  Booth  #35 
Nancy  Kastetter 

THE  PHITNESS  COMPANY 

12997  W.  Cedar  Ave.  Bldg.  #301 
Lakewood,  CO  80228 
303/986-0666  Booth  #33 
Jeff  Hansen 

PRECISION  DYNAMICS  CORP. 

3031  Thornton  Avenue 
Burbank,  CA  91504 
818/845-7606  Booth  #78 
Randi  Smith,  Adv.  Assistant 

REGENT  INTERNATIONAL 
HOTELS 

122  East  55th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
212/935-4950  Booth  #13 
Susan  Petri 


SAN  DIEGO  ZOO 

SAN  DIEGO  WILD  ANIMAL  PARK 

P.O.  Box  551 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 

619/231-1515  Booth  #24 

Mary  Lou  Antista,  Ind.  &  Mil.  Rep. 

SAN  JUAN-PUERTO  RICO 
CONVENTION  CENTER 

1120  Ashford  Avenue 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico  00907 
809/725-2110  Booth  #9 
Charles  Rodriguez,  Dir.  Sales/West 

SCOTTSDALE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

P.O.  Box  130 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85252 
602/945-8481  Booth  #82 
Carol  J.  Pound,  Dir. 

Conv. /Tourism  Dept. 

SEA  WORLD,  INC. 

1720  S.  Shores  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  92109 
619/226-3844  Booth  #98 
Marianne  Flowers,  Exec.  Dir. 

Shamu’s  Dolphin  Club 


SERVE-ALL  MARKETING 

10412  Jerome  St. 

Villa  Park,  CA  92667 
1/800/422-4561  Booth  #15 
Chuck  Conover,  Mgr.  Field  Services 


SILVER  SPRINGS/WEEKI  WACHEE 

P.O.  Box  370 
Silver  Springs,  FL  32688 
904/236-2121  Booth  #2 
Margaret  Spontak 


STOUFFER  HOTELS 

625  N.  Michigan  Avenue-Suite  1225 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
312/649-1800  Booth  #94 
Steven  Eichberg,  Dir.,  National  Sales 

SWERSEY’S  CHOCOLATES 
54-01  Grand  Avenue 
Maspeth,  NY  11378 
212/497-8800  Booth  #23 
John  Swersey 


TONTI  MANAGEMENT  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  7489 
Breckenridge,  CO  80424 
303/453-1800  Booth  #74 
Shirley  Robbins,  Dir.  of  Marketing 

TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
144  Addison  St. 

East  Boston,  MA  02128 
617/569-7600  Booth  #30 
Michael  Mullins 


THE  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

10  Grand  Ave. 

Rockville  Center 
New  York,  NY  11570 
516/764-4448  Booth  #109 
Frank  McVeigh 


UNITED  STATES  RECREATIONAL 
SKI  ASSOCIATION 
2901  S.  Pullman 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 
714/641-2091  Booth  #71 
Cathy  Gibson,  Dir.,  Vacation  Programs 


UNIVERSAL  GYM  EQUIPMENT 

930  27th  Ave.,  SW 
Cedar  Rapids,  I A  52404 
319/365-7561  Booth  #52/53 
Barbara  Tate,  Regional  Sales  Sec. 

UNIVERSAL  PROMOTIONS,  USA 

1006  Arcadia  Ave. 

Suite  B 

Arcadio,  CA  91006 
213/455-8887  Booth  #64/65 
Robert  Hessman,  Pres. 

UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS  TOUR 

P.O.  Box  8620 
Universal  City,  CA  91608 
213/508-3791  Booth  #38 
Rose  Cone,  Sales  Mgr. 

VAGABOND  HOTELS,  INC. 

10021  Willow  Creek  Road 
P.O.  Box  85061 
San  Diego,  CA  92138 
619/578-8710  Booth  #32 
Roberta  Goldsworth,  Mgr. ,  Special 
Projects 

WALT  DISNEY’S  MAGIC 
KINGDOM  CLUB 

P.O.  Box  4489 
Anaheim,  CA  92803 
714/999-4162  Booth  #50/51 
George  McIntyre,  Manager,  National 
Headquarters 

WESTIN  HOTELS 

The  Westin  Building 

2001  Sixth  Avenue 

Seattle,  WA  98121 

206/447-5274  Booth  #34 

Jim  Weiss,  Mgr.  Travel  Industry  Sales 

WET  N’  WILD,  INC. 

6200  International  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32819 
305/351-1800  Booth  #76 
Janet  Wilk,  Corporate  Sales  Rep. 

WRATHER  PORT  PROPERTIES 
(Queen  Mary/Spruce  Goose 
Attractions) 

P.O.  Box  8 

Long  Beach,  CA  90801 
213/435-3511  Booth  #17 
Randy  Thomas,  Dir.,  Attraction  Sales 
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Managing  Morale 

by  Sharon  Nelton 


Good  morale  is  essential  in  the 
workplace;  it  is  the  key  to  good  per¬ 
formance,  productivity  and  profits.  Any 
complaint  about  poor  morale  deserves 
attention.  For  some  managers,  morale 
means  developing  the  people  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  into  a  working  team.  For 
others,  it  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
esprit  de  corps. 

Management  guru  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
in  his  book  Management:  Tasks.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities,  Practices,  cautions: 
“  ‘Morale’  in  an  organization  does  not 
mean  that  ‘people  get  along  together:  ’ 
the  test  is  performance,  not  confor¬ 
mance.  Human  relations  that  are  not 
grounded  in  the  satisfaction  of  good 
performance  in  work  are  actually  poor 
human  relations  and  result  in  a  mean 
spirit.”  The  purpose  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  Drucker  says,  is  to  enable  com¬ 
mon  people  “to  do  uncommon  things.” 

“The  best  definition  of  morale  is  the 
employee’s  emotional  reaction  to  the 
work  situation,”  says  Marilyn  Morgan, 
Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Virginia’s 
Mclntire  School  of  Commerce.  Mor¬ 
gan  further  describes  morale  as  a 
“composite  attitude”  regarding  many 
aspects  of  a  job.  And,  she  stresses,  the 
composite  attitude  will  translate  into 
behavioral  reactions — for  example,  re¬ 
actions  to  a  supervisor,  to  co-workers 
or  to  company  policies. 

Dina  Lichtman  Weinstien,  a  free¬ 
lance  organizational  consultant  based 
in  Philadelphia,  thinks  of  morale  as 
“synonymous  with  climate  or  environ¬ 
ment”  or  “the  tone  of  the  office.”  For 
her,  it’s  the  feeling  you  get  when  you 
walk  into  a  workplace.  Do  you  feel 
tension?  Or  a  sense  of  closeness? 

The  signs  of  poor  morale  are  quite 
clear.  The  most  dramatic  indicators,  says 
Morgan,  are  high  levels  of  employee 
turnover,  absenteeism  and  lateness.  “All 


are  withdrawal  behavior,”  she  ex¬ 
plains.  “People  are  trying  to  remove 
themselves  from  a  bad  work  situation 
as  much  as  possible.” 

NEGATIVE  VIBES 

In  addition,  Morgan  points  out,  there 
are  subtle  indicators  of  poor  morale, 
which  often  show  up  before  the  dra¬ 
matic  signals  do: 

•  A  large  number  of  complaints 
within  the  workplace.  Employees  may 
grumble  about  being  under  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  or  charge  that  nobody  lis¬ 
tens  to  them  or  cares  about  what  they 
think. 

•  Complaints  from  clients  or  other 
departments  about  the  service  being 
provided  by  the  department. 

•  Limited  effort.  Employees  don’t 
seem  to  be  working  hard  or  putting  much 
of  themselves  into  their  jobs.  They  do 
enough  to  get  by. 

•  Employee  carelessness  or  day¬ 
dreaming  on  the  job.  Employees  may 
take  long  lunches  or  make  frequent  trips 
to  the  restroom. 

Morgan  says  it  is  the  manager’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  recognize  the  problem, 
to  see  it  as  a  symptom  of  something 
else  and  investigate  its  causes.  The  su¬ 
pervisor’s  style  as  a  manager,  she  points 
out,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
fluences  on  employee  morale.  If  your 
style  of  leadership  is  the  cause  of  poor 
morale  among  your  own  staff,  Morgan 
encourages  adopting  a  participative  ap¬ 
proach  to  management. 

“Greater  subordinate  participation 
often  results  in  higher  morale,”  Mor¬ 
gan  says.  This  is  especially  true  when 
a  supervisor  consults  subordinates  in 
decision  making  and  expresses  confi¬ 
dence  in  them — two  elements  that  work 
hand-in-hand.  “If  my  boss  asks  my 
opinion,  then  she  is  expressing  confi¬ 
dence  in  me,”  Morgan  explains. 


LEADERSHIP  STYLE 

You  can  develop  a  participative 
leadership  style  with  the  following  skills: 

•  Delegate  responsibility  and  hold 
the  appropriate  employee  accountable 
for  fulfilling  it. 

•  Look  for  different  ways  to  involve 
subordinates  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

•  Communicate  effectively.  You 
need  to  provide  employees  with  the 
necessary  information  so  that  they  feel 
they  know  what’s  going  on  and  how 
their  individual  job  contributes  to  a  much 
larger  mission.  Employees  want  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  their  work  fits  into  the 
corporate  setting. 

•  Establish  goals.  Once  good  com¬ 
munication  is  set  up,  the  supervisor  and 
subordinate  can  work  together,  in  what 
Morgan  calls  “a  collaborative  fash¬ 
ion,’  ’  to  set  goals  and  then  work  toward 
them. 

Another  major  cause  of  poor  morale, 
according  to  Morgan,  is  “poor  reward 
administration.”  Sometimes  employ¬ 
ees  believe  it  makes  no  difference  what 
they  do  or  whether  they  perform  at 
minimal  levels  or  really  expend  great 
effort  on  the  job. 

Only  if  employees  see  that  their  work 
does  make  a  difference  will  the  man¬ 
ager  see  a  positive  outcome.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  or  rewarding  the  employee 
might  be  as  simple  as  a  statement  (“You 
worked  under  great  pressure  last  week 
and  got  that  report  out.  Nice  work!”) 
or  as  major  as  a  bonus  or  a  promotion. 

Poor  job  placement  or  “fit”  can  lead 
to  poor  morale,  too.  If  you  put  em¬ 
ployees  in  jobs  where  they  don’t  be¬ 
long — that  is,  where  they  don’t  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  skills  they 
have  and  thus  make  a  full  contribu¬ 
tion — they’ll  become  alienated  and  un¬ 
happy.  Unless  the  situation  is  cor¬ 
rected,  the  employee  is  likely  to  leave. 
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A  related  cause,  Morgan  notes,  is  poor 
design  of  a  job.  The  employee  may  find 
the  work  routine  or  meaningless.  He 
or  she  may  have  no  autonomy,  or  get 
no  feedback  and  not  know  how  they’re 
performing. 

Weinstein  adds  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  poor  morale  in  the  work¬ 
place.  “Administrators  have  to  look  at 


lem,”  says  Weinstein.  But  instead  of 
being  a  problem  of  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation,  more  likely  it  is  something  going 
on  with  that  individual.  Such  employ¬ 
ees,  Weinstein  says,  “are  projecting 
what  they  feel  onto  the  rest  of  the  of¬ 
fice.” 

“An  employee’s  perceptions  can  be 
quite  different  from  reality,”  Morgan 
points  out.  A  manager  must  remember 
that  “employees  act  on  what  they  think 
exists,  not  on  reality.” 

If  you  are  a  supervisor  with  a 
“troublemaker”  on  your  hands,  Mor¬ 
gan  says,  the  problem  could  be  poor 
job  placement.  Or  maybe  the  employee 
doesn’t  belong  in  your  organization  at 
all.  (A  retired  newspaper  editor  told  me 
she  learned  there  are  just  some  people 
you  shouldn’t  try  to  keep.  ‘  ‘They  might 
do  better  or  be  happier  someplace  else,” 
she  believes.)  The  problems  could  be 
temporary — the  employee  has  personal 
problems  and  reacts  to  them  on  the  job. 
With  an  individual  who  usually  per¬ 
forms  well,  a  sudden  change  in  behav¬ 
ior  could  be  a  sign  of  a  personal  crisis. 

Most  management  experts  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  place  the  responsibility  for 
morale  on  the  tone  set  by  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  manager.  Morale  is  made  at 
the  top,  they  say.  They  point  to  the 
need  for  the  manager  to  have  character 
and  integrity,  to  administer  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  to  have  a  concern  for  people. 

Drucker  insists  that  no  one  should 
be  appointed  to  a  managerial  position 
whose  “vision  focuses  on  people’s 
weaknesses  rather  than  on  their 
strengths.”  The  manager  who  dwells 
on  weaknesses,  he  warns,  will  under¬ 
mine  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 

Sharon  Nelton  is  the  editor  of  Washington 
Report,  a  weekly  business  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  Working 
Woman,  Copyright  ©  1983  by  Hal  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc. 
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Enhance 
Your 
Fitness  Program 

CYCLE  VISION  TOURS  takes  your  employee  to  one  of  America's 
National  Parks  for  20  minutes  each  day.  Your  stationary  cycle 
can  be  a  magic  carpet  to  scenic  and  aerobic  destinations. 

Each  CYCLE  VISION  TOUR  is  conveniently  divided  into  FIVE 
20  minute  exercise  tours  for  a  total  of  ONE  HOUR  AND 
40  MINUTES,  with  informative  narration  and  encouraging 
music. 

As  a  NESRA  member  we're  making  a  special  introductory  offer:  a 
CYCLE  VISION  TOUR  on  W  video  tape:  Beta  or  VHS,  for  only  $69.95*. 
Receive  a  tour  of  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK  IN  COLORADO,  personal  progress  report 
form,  and  a  booklet  explaining  how  to  use  the 
tapes  and  find  your  TARGET  HEART  RATE. 

We'll  be  happy  to  bill  your  company,  or  call 
toll-free  1  -800-527-2525.  Allow  4-6  weeks 
for  delivery.  *Please  add  $3.50 
postage/handling. 

CYCLE  VISION  TOURS,  Inc. 

RO.  Box  35759,  Sta  D  •  Albuquerque,  NM  87176  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted. 
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themselves  and  see  if  they  have  morale 
problems,”  she  says.  Using  herself  as 
an  example,  Weinstein  says  that  when 
her  father  was  seriously  ill,  the  office 
she  runs  was  in  disarray  because  of  her 
own  crisis.  “If  top  administration  has 
its  morale  problems,  pretty  soon  you 
have  an  office  in  chaos,”  Weinstein 
says.  “You  have  to  work  on  your  own 
problem  before  you  can  work  on  the 


office  problem.” 

TROUBLEMAKERS 

Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  an 
office  morale  problem  on  the  surface 
isn’t  officewide.  Instead,  it  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  individual  employee,  who 
may  be  growling  loudly  and  often  that 
“we’ve  got  a  morale  problem!” 

‘  ‘For  that  person,  it  is  a  morale  prob- 
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The  Company  of  Big  Shoulders 


Not  all  scars  from  the  recent  reces¬ 
sion  have  healed. 

Communities  continue  to  grapple  with 
cutbacks,  unemployment  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  resources.  Food  and  shelter 
remain  high  priorities,  along  with  ed¬ 
ucation  and  aggravated  discrimination. 

Companies  cannot  ignore  these  pain¬ 
ful  reminders  of  an  economy-gone- 
wrong  in  the  communities  that  sur¬ 
round  them.  More  and  more  organi¬ 
zations,  like  Honeywell,  Inc.,  have  met 
the  challenge  of  corporate  and  com¬ 
munity  responsibility. 

Throughout  communities  surround¬ 
ing  the  worldwide  Honeywell  company 
plants,  people  and  organizations  have 
joined  forces  to  make  things  happen 
that  might  not  have  been  possible  had 
each  tried  a  more  traditional  approach. 

Through  Honeywell,  one  Minneap¬ 
olis  community  found  a  way  to  acquire 
more  housing  for  its  residents.  Other 
residents  who  had  been  chronically  un¬ 
employed  had  a  chance  to  get  and  keep 
work.  And  all  across  the  U.S. — in  one 
year — United  Way  agencies,  health  and 
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welfare  organizations,  cultural  and  civic 
groups,  and  educational  institutions  have 
benefited  from  more  than  eight  million 
dollars  donated  by  Honeywell  and  its 
employees. 

Honeywell’s  community  service 
programs  continue  to  grow  as  a  ripple 
effect  is  set  in  motion  each  time  dollars 
are  given,  volunteers  involve  them¬ 
selves,  or  organizations  cooperate  to 
achieve  a  common  goal.  Dollars  ini¬ 
tiate  contact  with  an  organization, 
opening  the  door  to  volunteers  efforts, 
if  needed.  Volunteers  develop  relation¬ 
ships  that  pave  the  way  for  broader, 
cooperative  ventures  between  Honey¬ 
well  and  the  organization. 

In  short,  the  ripple  effect  makes  un¬ 
usual  and  creative  involvement  possi¬ 
ble  which,  in  turn,  allows  Honeywell 
to  maintain  a  realistic  and  hopeful  com¬ 
mitment  to  community  responsibility. 

VOLUNTEERISM  THRIVES 
AT  HONEYWELL 

“Business  should  not  emulate  gov- 


ln  Minneapolis,  more  than  650  members  of  the 
Honeywell  Retiree  Volunteers  Project  donate  their 
time  and  skills  to  nonprofit  organizations. 


emment  in  throwing  money  at  society’s 
problems,”  stated  Honeywell  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Ed  Spencer  at  a  Private  Sectors 
Intitiatives  conference.  “Rather  it  should 
use  the  largely  untapped  potential  of 
voluntary  and  loaned  corporate  people 
to  provide  services  or  develop  new  ways 
to  continue  threatened  programs.” 

Spencer’s  statement  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  philosophy  that  forms  the 
touchstone  of  Honeywell’s  community 
involvement:  volunteerism. 

Volunteerism  at  Honeywell  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  many  different  ways.  First, 
individual  efforts  are  recognized  by  a 
Community  Service  Award.  The  com¬ 
pany  contributes  $500  in  the  recipient’s 
name  to  the  organization  of  his  or  her 
choice. 

Second,  Honeywell  has  structured 
corporate  volunteer  programs  to  coor¬ 
dinate  and  funnel  resources  for  com¬ 
munity  service.  The  Honeywell  Retiree 
Volunteer  Program  (HR VP)  has  long 
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Employees  in  the  United  Kingdom  regularly  arrange  events  to  benefit  community  organizations.  A 
county  fair  held  near  London  raised  money  for  local  charities,  including  a  home  for  disabled  children 
who  shared  the  day  with  employees  and  their  families . 
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been  recognized  as  a  key  player  in  these 
efforts.  HR  VP,  now  a  thriving  volun¬ 
teer  organization  of  more  than  600  peo¬ 
ple,  began  as  an  effort  to  bring  together 
Honeywell’s  retiree  population  with  the 
growing  requests  from  the  community 
for  volunteer  expertise. 

Third,  in  addressing  the  need  for 
corporations  to  join  forces  in  making 
commitments  along  broader  lines,  co¬ 
operative  corporate  programs  have  been 
developed.  The  Management  Assis¬ 
tance  Project  (MAP),  for  example,  in¬ 
volves  20  corporations  and  functions 
as  a  clearinghouse  to  match  interests 
and  skills  of  employees  with  needs  of 
community  organizations  that  request 
help. 

The  volunteer  is  perhaps  the  single 
largest  resource  available  to  make  a 
difference  in  a  community.  Volunteers 
make  partnerships  possible.  And  the 
growth  the  volunteer  undergoes  as  a 
result  of  community  involvement  often 
extends  to  the  workplace,  adding  new 
dimensions  to  the  way  people  get  their 
jobs  done. 

In  1982,  volunteers  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  communities  across  the  nation 
and  around  the  world,  wherever  Hon¬ 
eywell  locations  exist.  In  the  United 
States,  Honeywell  received  national 
recognition  with  the  President’s  Vol¬ 
unteer  Action  Award  for  their  overall 
1982  program. 

Although  volunteer  involvements  at 
Honeywell  are  quite  diverse,  they  all 
hold  one  essential  element  in  com¬ 
mon — finding  ways  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  at  a  time  when  traditional  re¬ 
sources  are  shrinking  drastically. 

GIVING  THEM  SHELTER 

Long-standing  issues  such  as  em¬ 
ployment  and  discrimination  continue 
to  exist,  but  issues  such  as  emergency 
housing,  food  shelves  and  family  vio¬ 
lence  have  emerged  as  new  priorities 
as  communities  wrestle  with  survival 
basics. 

Because  all  areas  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  complex,  new  strategies  to 
deal  with  issues  are  being  developed. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  trace  these 
new  strategies  is  to  follow  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Honeywell’s  involvement  with 


housing  through  its  Neighborhood  In¬ 
volvement  Program  in  the  Phillips 
neighborhood  of  Minneapolis. 

In  1971,  Honeywell  concentrated  on 
renovating  existing  homes  for  sale  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  residents. 
By  1973,  efforts  escalated  to  new  con¬ 
struction  on  vacant  land.  An  owner- 
assistance  component  was  introduced 
in  1974  working  directly  with  property 
owners  on  exterior  improvements.  In 
1978,  activities  such  as  a  security/lock 
program,  clean-up  efforts  and  assis¬ 
tance  with  interest  payment  on  third- 
party  loans  began. 

As  involvement  deepened,  so  did 
Honeywell’s  relationship  with  the 
neighborhood  and  its  action  group,  the 
Phillips  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Association  (PNIA).  By  1982,  the 
strategy  had  evolved  to  the  partnership 
level  with  PNIA  and  the  Minneapolis 
Community  Development  Agency. 
Through  the  experiences  and  resources 
of  each  group,  it  became  possible  to 
provide  an  expanded  number  of  hous¬ 
ing  units  for  sale  to  neighborhood  res¬ 
idents. 

The  company’s  tendency  now  is  to 
apply  its  resources  in  a  way  that  allows 
existing  organizations  to  serve  the 
community  and  to  become  more  in¬ 
volved  with  their  partners  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Both  strategies  offer  the  flex¬ 
ibility  and  the  catalytic  action  needed 
to  address  changing  needs  effectively. 


PUTTING  THE  HARD-TO- 

EiPLGY  TO  WORK 

When  an  economic  recovery  is  slow, 
there  is  little  a  corporation  can  do  to 
create  jobs. 

So  the  challenges  are  great  when  the 
task  is  to  funnel  whatever  jobs  are 
available  to  those  who  have  a  difficult 
time  finding  and  keeping  work. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  approach  has  allowed  Hon¬ 
eywell’s  Defense  Systems  Division  to 
offer  a  solution.  It  started  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Mayor’s  Employment  Strate¬ 
gies  Task  Force  when  representatives 
of  corporations,  labor,  citizen’s  groups 
and  government  convened  to  consider 
ways  to  bring  the  hard-to-employ  into 


the  workforce.  The  strategy:  make  the 
task  manageable  by  dealing  with  the 
city  along  the  natural  dividing  lines  that 
already  existed — its  neighborhoods. 

Mayor  Don  Fraser  asked  Honeywell 
to  work  with  the  Phillips  neighbor¬ 
hood,  other  employers,  neighborhood 
organizations  and  community  employ¬ 
ment  resources  to  train  for  job-seeking 
skills,  improve  the  rate  of  job  reten¬ 
tion,  improve  access  to  existing  jobs 
and  create  jobs  in  the  area. 

The  result  was  Phillips  Works,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  corporation  guided  by  a 
board  of  directors  including  Honeywell 
representatives.  Phillips  Works  ini¬ 
tially  established  a  bindery,  using  hard- 
to-employ  workers  and  Honeywell  dol¬ 
lars,  which  were  converted  into  equip¬ 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  new  bindery  con¬ 
tracts  were  being  developed,  a  board 
member  spotted  another  opportunity  for 
Phillips  Works.  It  was  a  labor-intensive 
process  that  would  enable  Honeywell’s 
Defense  Systems  Division  to  cut  ma¬ 
terial  costs  by  recycling  plastic  tubes 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  another 
product.  Since  Phillips  Works  has  been 
recycling  the  tubes,  demand  has  inten¬ 
sified  generating  revenue  that  offsets 
approximately  25  percent  of  overhead. 

In  this  venture,  both  company  and 
community  participants  have  had  the 
chance  to  be  impressed  with  each  other’s 
talents.  As  Peter  Shea,  then  Honey¬ 
well’s  Defense  Systems  Division’s  di¬ 
rector  of  employee  relations  recalled, 
“We  brought  a  plan  of  action,  a  frame¬ 
work.  The  question  was,  how  do  you 
get  it  done?” 

That’s  where  the  Phillips  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Improvement  Association  ex¬ 
celled.  They  scouted  the  neighborhood 
and  found  a  suitable  building  for  Phil¬ 
lips  Works. 

For  Defense  Systems  Division  per¬ 
sonnel  involved  in  the  project,  Phillips 
Works  has  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
new  awareness.  “It’s  made  me  more 
process-oriented,”  says  Shea. 

Phillips  Works  staffers  also  reap  re¬ 
wards.  Noted  Dan  Kadlec,  then-man¬ 
ager  of  Phillips  Works,  “I  told  them 
about  a  report  I  gave  and  how  I  felt 
there  was  a  real  loyalty  being  devel¬ 
oped  here.  They  were  all  pretty  cheer- 
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PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT 


More  than  5,000  Honeywell  volunteers  in  Minneapolis  planned  and  conducted  a  Special  Olympics 
and  Honeywell  family  day  for  1,300  handicapped  children  and  adults. 


ful  about  that — but  of  course,  it  was 
payday.” 

And  for  those  workers,  that  certainly 
was  benefit  enough. 

DISABLED  MORE  THAN 
ABLE  TO  PERFORM 

Lexington,  Massachusetts  and  its 
surrounding  communities  are  discov¬ 
ering  just  how  able  the  develop¬ 
mental^  disabled  are.  Through  the 
longstanding  efforts  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Program,  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22  receive  on-the-job 
training  that  opens  up  doors  to  self- 
support. 

The  program  is  divided  into  an  in¬ 
school  and  community-based  program. 
The  in-school  program  takes  place  in 
classrooms  and  specially-equipped 
rooms  where  work  stations  are  simu¬ 
lated  and  a  variety  of  work  activities 
performed. 

The  community-based  work  envi¬ 
ronment  is  in  the  Honeywell  Brighton 
facility  near  Boston.  Since  1979,  Hon¬ 
eywell  has  provided  opportunities  in 
vocational  exploration,  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  specific  skills  training  for  eight 
to  ten  students  per  day.  Under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  “special  needs”  profes¬ 
sional,  these  individuals  contract  to 
produce  transformers  on  schedule,  doing 
their  own  inspection  and  rework.  Al¬ 
ready,  one  of  these  students  has  be¬ 
come  a  full-time  Brighton  employee. 

To  support  the  program’s  overall  ac¬ 
tivities,  Honeywell  stages  a  road  race 
in  Lexington,  the  Battlegreen  Run. 


IN  PURSUIT  OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

In  less  than  a  generation,  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  has  moved  the  U.S. 
from  an  industrial  to  an  information 
society.  All  the  while,  many  schools 
throughout  the  country  began  paying 
less  attention  to  the  vital  need  for  stu¬ 
dents  literate  in  the  technological 
sciences. 

One  solution  requires  both  education 
and  business  to  come  together  and  ask 
“the  impossible  question,”  as  Min¬ 


neapolis  District  Superintendent  Rich¬ 
ard  Green  put  it.  Impossible,  because 
schools  and  businesses  have  had  a 
“look-but-don’t-touch”  relationship  in 
the  past. 

“I  have  faith  in  the  human  experi¬ 
ence,  faith  that  people  have  a  desire  to 
improve  upon  it  rather  than  diminish 
it,  and  that  trust  is  possible  in  all  places,’  ’ 
said  Green. 

Green’s  dream  became  reality  in  1982 
when  Honeywell  and  North  Commu¬ 
nity  High  School  produced  a  magnet 
program,  Summatech,  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  high  school  students  throughout 
the  district  to  a  science  and  math  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  not  only  technologically 
enhanced,  but  innovative  in  offering  a 
new  way  of  learning  the  sciences. 

That  way  called  for  more  than  Hon¬ 
eywell  donations  and  advice,  it  re¬ 
quired  volunteers  from  Honeywell — 
scientists,  who  logged  many  years  in 
educational  systems. 

Returning  to  that  system  during  their 
careers  “reawakens  those  instincts,” 
said  Rita  Kaplan,  Honeywell  manager 
of  educational  programs.  “As  people 
become  engaged  in  this  experience,  they 
bring  back  to  their  work  a  greater 
awareness  for  the  process  of  learning 
and  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
what  we  do  here  and  what  is  happening 
in  programs  like  Summatech.” 

Superintendent  Green  is  not  content 
to  keep  the  boundaries  of  an  experience 


like  Summatch  in  Minneapolis,  or  even 
the  state  or  the  country.  His  images  are 
global. 

“A  natural  avenue,  someday,”  Green 
mused,  “as  students  become  more  aware 
of  talents  in  math  and  science,  is  to 
have  contact  with  mentors  at  Honey¬ 
well.  And  since  Honeywell  is  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization,  that  mentor¬ 
ship  can  extend  beyond  the  usual 
boundaries  in  a  way  that  explores  what 
is  taking  place  right  now:  global  co¬ 
operation  among  international  scien¬ 
tific  communities.” 


Information  for  this  article  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Honeywell  Community 
Responsibility  Annual  Report. 


The  Management  Assistance  Project  at  Honey¬ 
well  links  managerial  and  technical  volunteers 
with  nonprofit  agencies. 
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Perceptions  on  Corporate  Recreation 

by  Gene  G.  Lamke 


In  high  growth  areas,  information 
cannot  always  keep  up  with  demand. 
When  information  is  less  than  readily 
available,  perceptions  frequently  con¬ 
flict. 

Such  is  the  case  with  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation.  The  corporate 
recreation  sector  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  areas  of  the  leisure  services 
industry.  According  to  experts,  its 
growth  is  faster  than  average.  But  in¬ 
formation  about  the  field  has  yet  to  fil¬ 
ter  through  all  corporate  corridors. 
Consequently,  the  perceptions  toward 
employee  programs  differ  between  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  directors 
and  top  management. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

MISPERCEPTIONS 

In  a  recent  survey  of  500  company 
members  of  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association, 
three  key  areas  revealed  a  disagreement 
between  employee  services  managers 
or  directors  and  top  management  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

First,  24  percent  of  the  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  surveyed  believed  their  em¬ 
ployee  services  program  cost  between 
$50  and  $100  per  participant,  while  only 
1 1  percent  of  recreation  directors  marked 
this  category. 

Second,  when  asked  about  types  of 
personnel  involved  with  the  services 
and  recreation  program,  a  major  dis¬ 
parity  existed  in  responses  about  vol¬ 
unteers.  Employee  services  managers 
responded  more  often  (17  percent)  that 
volunteers  were  used  in  running  the 
program,  whereas  company  executives 
only  answered  at  a  five  percent  rate. 

Finally,  managers  and  top  execu¬ 
tives  differed  in  the  response  for  the 
qualifications  desired  of  potential  rec¬ 
reation  or  employee  services  directors. 
Company  executives  responded  that  they 


preferred  degrees  in  personnel,  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  liberal  arts,  whereas  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers  indicated  a  preference  for  degrees 
in  recreation  administration  and  phys¬ 
ical  education. 

In  addition,  58  percent  of  executives 
responded  that  more  than  two  years  of 
experience  was  desirable  for  employ¬ 
ment,  while  program  directors  or  man¬ 
agers  favored  two  years  or  less  by  the 
same  percentage.  Also,  executives  who 
responded  with  more  than  five  years  of 
experience  represented  25  percent  of 
the  same  population,  whereas  only  1 1 
percent  of  directors  deemed  more  than 
five  years  appropriate  for  employment. 

In  regard  to  coursework,  practition¬ 
ers  responded  more  frequently  than  did 
company  executives  that  accounting  and 
typing  courses  were  desirable  for  em¬ 
ployment.  Undoubtedly,  recreation 
managers  might  be  handling  more  of 
these  functions  than  is  perceived  by  ex¬ 
ecutives.  However,  company  execu¬ 
tives  responded  more  frequently  than 
did  recreation  directors  that  leisure 
counseling  and  education  was  needed 
for  employment  (directors,  17  percent; 
executives,  26  percent). 

The  background  areas  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  by  both  groups  included: 
budgeting  and  financing,  business 
administration,  and  recreation  pro¬ 


gramming.  The  areas  least  cited  as  nec¬ 
essary  by  both  groups  were:  philosophy 
of  leisure,  business  law,  personnel 
administration,  and  statistics. 

When  asked  what  personality  char¬ 
acteristics  were  desirable  for  employ¬ 
ment,  very  few  differences  were  en¬ 
countered.  The  most  notable  difference 
occurred  on  the  “demanding”  re¬ 
sponse.  Company  executives  selected 
this  characteristic  seven  times  more  often 
than  did  recreation  managers.  Could 
this  mean  that  executives  believe  rec¬ 
reation  directors  are  not  demanding 
enough  in  the  performance  of  their  du¬ 
ties? 

OTHER  FINDINGS 

Company  size  for  employee  services 
and  recreation  programs  did  vary 
somewhat.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
employee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers  who  responded  were  from  com¬ 
panies  with  more  than  2000  employ¬ 
ees,  while  a  majority  of  the  company 
executives  (60  percent)  were  from 
companies  with  less  than  2000  em¬ 
ployees.  All  other  categories  of  com¬ 
pany  size  were  somewhat  evenly  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  responses  of  both  groups. 

With  regard  to  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  that  participated  in  the  recre¬ 
ation  program,  company  executives  and 
employee  services  managers  showed 
differences.  For  instance,  59  percent 
of  company  executives  reported  partic¬ 
ipation  below  50  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees,  while  only  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  managers  placed  participation 
in  this  category.  The  most  frequently 
checked  responses  by  employee  ser¬ 
vices  directors  occurred  in  the  5 1  to  60 
percent  and  61  to  75  percent  cate¬ 
gories,  while  company  executives  most 
frequently  checked  the  20  percent  or 
less  and  21  to  40  percent  categories. 

This  finding  suggests  that  employee 
participation  in  programs  as  viewed  by 
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the  two  groups  may  be  different.  A 
potential  communication  gap  could  ex¬ 
ist  between  what  was  actually  occur¬ 
ring  and  what  was  perceived  by  man¬ 
agement  relative  to  numbers  of 
employees  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  respondents  in  both  groups  an¬ 
swered  most  frequently  to  having  pro¬ 
grams  more  than  25  years  old  or  less 
than  10  years  old.  The  large  number 
of  responses  in  the  less  than  10  years 
category  indicates  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  have  recently  started  programs  and 
the  corporate  recreation  sector  is  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  steady  rate. 

Responses  about  methods  of  financ¬ 
ing  were  indicative  of  the  great  variety 
of  methods  used  to  fund  recreation  pro¬ 
grams.  No  substantial  differences  ex¬ 
isted,  although  17  percent  of  employee 
services  managers  responded  that  pro¬ 
gram  fees  were  charged,  while  only 
seven  percent  of  company  executives 
checked  this  response.  Again,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  communication  gap  exists 


between  practice  and  perception  is 
strengthened  by  this  type  of  response. 
Company  contribution  continued  to  be 
the  most  often-checked  response  for  both 
groups  (directors,  97  percent;  execu¬ 
tives,  94  percent). 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  the 
company-directed  program  was  the  most 
frequently-checked  method  of  running 
a  program  (managers,  54  percent;  ex¬ 
ecutives,  63  percent),  followed  by  em¬ 
ployee  association-directed  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  company-  and  employee- 
run. 

In  those  companies  where  the  rec¬ 
reation  program  is  company-directed, 
over  two-thirds  of  both  directors  and 
executives  responded  that  either  no  full¬ 
time  employees  (directors,  52  percent; 
executives,  29  percent)  or  only  one  full¬ 
time  employee  (directors,  15  percent; 
executives,  29  percent)  run  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Part-time  personnel  were  more 
often  employed  in  running  the  program 
for  both  groups.  This  date  indicates  that 
although  employee  services  and  rec¬ 


reation  appears  to  be  growing  at  a  steady 
rate,  the  number  of  employment  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  limited  and  may  only  exist 
at  a  part-time  level. 

When  asked  if  employees  working 
with  the  program  were  trained  specif¬ 
ically  in  recreation  administration,  rec¬ 
reation  directors  and  company  execu¬ 
tives  responded  similarly.  The  vast 
majority  of  personnel  working  with 
programs  in  companies  were  not  trained 
specifically  in  recreation  administra¬ 
tion. 

BRIDGING  THE 

COMMUNICATIONS  GAP 

To  further  develop  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  field,  several  courses  of  action 
should  be  pursued. 

First,  additional  studies  should  be 
undertaken  relative  to  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  in  employee  services  programs 
to  obtain  demographic  data  that  accu- 
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rately  describes  who  they  are  and  what 
they  do.  Second,  research  should  be 
developed  to  assess  the  potential  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  com¬ 
panies  that  do  not  currently  have  them. 
Next,  greater  research  of  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  necessary  in  the  areas  of 
attitudes  toward  recreation  and  em¬ 
ployee  services  programs.  Lastly,  in- 
service  training  programs  for  employee 
services  personnel  should  be  designed 
to  provide  additional  educational  sup¬ 
port  for  program  development.  The 
possibility  also  exists  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  program  aimed  at  inform¬ 
ing  company  executives  of  the  benefits 
of  having  an  employee  services  and 
recreation  program  and  how  to  start  one. 

Although  programs  continue  to 
flourish  in  The  employee  services  sec¬ 
tor,  the  employment  potential  appears 
nebulous  without  attempts  to  create  new 
programs  in  companies  and  educate 
company  executives  as  to  how  better 
programs  can  be  developed  by  trained 
recreation  personnel. 
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Fighting  Jet  Lag 


Many  airline  travelers  are  learning 
to  prevent  jet  lag — or  at  least  speed  up 
their  recovery  times — by  using  a  diet 
plan  developed  at  the  Department  of 
Energy’s  Argonne  National  Labora¬ 
tory,  near  Chicago. 

The  diet  grew  out  of  studies  of  cir¬ 
cadian  rhythms,  natural  body  cycles 
controlled  by  molecular  ‘  ‘clocks”  found 
in  every  cell  of  the  body.  Besides  aid¬ 
ing  travelers,  this  research  has  impor¬ 
tant  amplications  for  helping  shift 
workers.  Many  nuclear  power  stations 
are  using  shift-rotation  programs  based 
on  this  research  to  help  reactor  oper¬ 
ators  adjust  quickly  to  continually 
changing  work  shifts. 

Anyone  traveling  across  three  or  more 
time  zones,  such  as  coast-to-coast  across 
the  United  States,  can  benefit  from  the 
anti-jet-lag  diet,  says  Charles  Ehret,  the 
Argonne  biologist  whose  research  de¬ 
veloped  the  diet. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  he  says,  the 
body  normally  needs  one  day  to  adjust 
for  each  time  zone  crossed.  But  proper 
use  of  the  Argonne  diet  can  help  the 
traveler  make  the  change  in  one  day. 

Thousands  of  travelers  have  used 
Ehret’ s  diet  to  prevent  or  ease  the  dis¬ 
comfort  and  inconvenience  of  jet  lag. 
The  U.S.  Army  used  his  research  to 
help  devise  plans  for  moving  troops 
great  distances  and  having  them  arrive 
alert  and  ready  for  action. 

Jet  lag  is  a  feeling  of  irritability, 
insomnia,  indigestion  and  general  dis¬ 
orientation.  It  occurs  when  the  body’s 
inner  clock  is  out  of  synchronization 
with  time  cues  from  the  environment. 
The  Argonne  diet  uses  some  of  the  same 
time  cues  that  create  jet  lag  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Time  cues  include  meal  times,  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset,  and  daily  cycles  of  rest 
and  activity.  These  cues  help  keep  the 
body  on  schedule  and  healthy.  The  Ar¬ 
gonne  diet  uses  a  combination  of  time 


cues  to  speed  the  traveler’s  adjustment 
to  a  new  schedule. 

A  card  summarizing  the  diet  appears 
on  this  page  and  can  be  folded  to  carry 


in  a  wallet. 

The  diet  requires  a  planned  resched¬ 
uling  of  mealtimes,  meal  contents  and 
social  cues  to  help  reset  the  body’s  clock. 
The  trick  is  to  prepare  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  a  few  days  ahead  of  time  by  care¬ 
fully  watching  the  amounts  and  types 
of  food  eaten  at  mealtimes.  On  the  day 
of  arrival,  the  body’s  clock  is  reset  by 
assuming  the  schedule  of  meals  and 
activities  appropriate  for  the  new  time 
zone. 

A  traveler  planning  a  Sunday  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris,  for  instance, 
faces  a  nine-hour  flight  across  six  time 
zones.  The  traveler  plans  to  arrive 
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Coffee,  tea,  cola,  other  caffeinated 
beverages  allowed  only  between  3 
and  5  p.m. 


Westbound:  if  you 
drink  caffeinated 
beverages,  take  them 
morning  before  depar¬ 
ture.  Eastbound:  take 
them  between  6  and 
11  p.m.  If  flight  is  long 
enough,  sleep  until 
destination  breakfast 
time.  Wake  up  and 
FEAST,  beginning 
with  a  high-protein 
breakfast.  Lights  on. 
Stay  active. 


THE  ARGONNE  ANTI-JET-LAG  DIET 

The  Argonne  Anti-Jet-Lag  Diet  is  helping  travelers  quickly  adjust 
their  bodies'  internal  clocks  to  new  time  zones.  It  is  also  being 
used  to  speed  the  adjustment  of  shiftworkers,  such  as  power 
plant  operators,  to  periodically  rotating  work  hours.  The  diet  was 
developed  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Ehret  of  Argonne’s  Division  of 
Biological  and  Medical  Research  as  an  application  of  his  fun¬ 
damental  studies  of  the  daily  biological  rhythms  of  animals. 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Energy's  major  centers  of  research  in  energy  and  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  sciences.  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  9700  South  Cass 
Avenue,  Argonne,  Illinois  60439 
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Monday  at  10  a.m.  Paris  time,  and  wants 
to  advance  his  or  her  body  clock  so  it 
is  not  still  set  for  4  a.m.  New  York 
time  upon  arrival. 

The  traveler  begins  the  anti-jet-lag 
diet  on  Thursday,  three  days  before  the 
flight.  Thursday  is  a  feast  day,  to  be 
followed  by  fasting  on  Friday,  feasting 
on  Saturday  and  fasting  on  Sunday.  The 
day  of  the  flight  is  always  a  fast  day. 

On  feast  days,  the  traveler  eats  three 
fall  meals.  Breakfast  and  lunch  are  high 
in  protein.  Steak  and  eggs  make  a  good 
breakfast,  followed  later  by  meat  and 
green  beans  for  lunch.  Protein  helps  the 
body  produce  chemicals  that  wake  it 
up  and  get  it  going. 

Supper  is  high  in  carbohydrates.  They 
help  the  body  produce  chemicals  that 
bring  on  sleep.  Spaghetti  or  another 
pasta  is  good,  but  no  meatballs — they 
contain  protein. 

On  fast  days,  the  traveler  eats  three 
small  meals.  They  are  all  low  in  car¬ 


bohydrates  and  calories  to  help  deplete 
the  liver’s  store  of  carbohydrates.  “We 
do  not  fully  understand  the  reasons,” 
says  Ehret,  “but  this  seems  to  speed 
the  shift  to  a  new  time  zone.”  Ac¬ 
ceptable  meals  on  fast  days  would  con¬ 
tain  700  calories  or  less  and  might  con¬ 
sist  of  skimpy  salads,  thin  soups  and 
half-slices  of  bread. 

Whether  feasting  or  fasting,  the  trav¬ 
eler  drinks  coffee,  or  any  other  drink 
containing  caffeine,  only  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  is  the  one  time  of  day  when 
caffeine  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
body’s  rhythms. 

Sunday  evening,  the  traveler  boards 
the  plane  about  7  p.m.  and  begins  the 
first  phase  of  speeding  up  the  body’s 
internal  clock  to  Paris  time.  He  or  she 
drinks  several  cups  of  coffee  between 
9  and  10  p.m.,  turns  off  the  overhead 
light  and  goes  to  sleep. 

About  1:30  a.m.  New  York  time,  the 
traveler  wakes  up — the  coffee  con¬ 


sumed  before  going  to  sleep  may  even 
help  do  this — and  takes  the  final  steps 
that  reset  the  body’s  clock  to  Paris  time. 

First,  he  or  she  eats  a  high  protein 
breakfast  without  coffee — perhaps  last 
night’s  supper  saved  until  the  new 
breakfast  time.  Most  airlines  will  gladly 
agree  to  this  request.  The  meal  helps 
the  body  wake  up  and  synchronize  it¬ 
self  with  the  Parisians,  who  are  eating 
breakfast  at  about  the  same  time. 

Second,  having  finished  breakfast, 
the  traveler  stays  active  to  keep  the  body 
working  on  Paris  time.  The  other  pas¬ 
sengers  are  asleep,  but  the  traveler  is 
walking  the  aisles,  talking  to  the  flight 
attendants  or  working  with  a  briefcase 
on  the  pull-down  table  in  front  of  his 
or  her  seat. 

Monday  afternoon  in  Paris,  the  trav¬ 
eler  has  a  high-protein  lunch.  Steak  is 
a  good  choice.  That  evening,  he  or  she 
eats  a  high-carbohydrate  supper — 
crepes,  for  example,  but  with  no  high- 
protein  meat  filling — and  goes  to  bed 
early. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  traveler  has 
little  or  no  jet  lag. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  procedure  is 
reversed,  with  one  change.  Going  from 
East  to  West,  the  traveler  wants  to  turn 
the  body  clock  back  six  hours  so  that 
upon  arrival  at,  say,  10  p.m.  New  York 
time,  the  body’s  clock  is  not  still  set 
at  4  a.m.  Paris  time. 

The  same  feast-fast-feast-fast  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  as  before,  except 
that  plenty  of  coffee  is  consumed  the 
morning  before  the  flight  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  flight,  but  avoided  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  both  days. 

After  boarding  the  plane,  the  traveler 
again  coordinates  his  or  her  schedule 
with  that  of  the  destination.  The  fast  is 
broken  with  a  large,  high-protein 
breakfast  at  about  the  same  time  New 
Yorkers  are  eating  theirs. 

Ehret  points  out  that  the  diet  can  be 
flexible.  “If  you  don’t  have  time  to 
alternate  feasting  and  fasting  for  three 
days,”  he  says,  “just  fast  on  the  day 
you  leave.  Follow  the  rest  of  the  plan 
accordingly.  It  may  not  prevent  jet  lag 
entirely,  but  it  will  speed  up  the  ad¬ 
justment.” 


CLIP  AND  SAVE 


r  How  to  avoid  jet  lag: 

1.  DETERMINE  BREAKFAST  TIME  at  destination  on  day  of 
arrival. 

2.  FEAST-FAST-FEAST-FAST  -  Start  four  days  before 
breakfast  time  in  step  1.  On  day  one,  FEAST;  eat  heartily  with 
high-protein  breakfast  and  lunch  and  a  high-carbohydrate 
dinner.  No  coffee  except  between  3  and  5  p.m.  On  day  two, 
FAST  on  light  meals  of  salads,  light  soups,  fruits  and  juices. 
Again,  no  coffee  except  between  3  and  5  p.m.  On  day  three, 
FEAST  again.  On  day  four,  FAST;  If  you  drink  caffeinated 
beverages,  take  them  in  morning  when  traveling  west,  or  be¬ 
tween  6  and  11  p.m.  when  traveling  east. 

3.  BREAK  THE  FINAL  FAST  at  destination  breakfast  time.  No 
alcohol  on  the  plane.  If  the  flight  is  long  enough,  sleep  until 
normal  breakfast  time  at  destination,  but  no  later.  Wake  up 
and  FEAST  on  a  high-protein  breakfast.  Stay  awake  and 
active.  Continue  the  day's  meals  according  to  mealtimes  at 
the  destination. 


FEAST  on  high  protein  breakfasts  and  lunches  to  stimulate  the 
body's  active  cycle.  Suitable  meals  include  steak,  eggs, 
hamburgers,  high-protein  cereals,  green  beans. 

FEAST  on  high-carbohydrate  suppers  to  stimulate  sleep.  They 
include  spaghetti  and  other  pastas  (but  no  meatballs), 
crepes  (but  no  meat  filling),  potatoes,  other  starchy 
vegetables,  and  sweet  desserts. 

FAST  days  help  deplete  the  liver's  store  of  carbohydrates  and 
prepare  the  body’s  clock  for  resetting.  Suitable  foods  in¬ 
clude  fruit,  light  soups,  broths,  skimpy  salads,  unbuttered 
toast,  half  pieces  of  bread.  Keep  calories  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  to  a  minimum. 
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‘Break  Away  Base’  Thinks 
for  Base  Runner 

A  new  base  that  actually  thinks  for 
the  errant  base  runner  was  recently  in¬ 
troduced  by  Cal  Poly  Pomona’s  head 
coach,  John  Scalinos,  and  starred  at  the 
National  Sporting  Goods  Association 
Fall  Market. 

This  new  innovation  in  bases  is  called 
“ROGERS  BREAK  AWAY  BASE.” 
The  base  was  designed  to  think  for  the 
errant  base  runner  in  that  the  “break¬ 
away”  occurs  only  when  the  base  run¬ 
ner  needs  it.  If  a  runner  is  in  full  control 
of  his  slide  and  soil  conditions  are  nor¬ 
mal,  his  skill  will  allow  the  base  to  act 
the  same  as  any  conventional  base  now 
in  use;  if  however,  the  runner  is  not  in 
full  control,  this  new  base  will  actually 
calculate  all  the  variables  for  the  runner 
and  breakaway  when  needed. 

Four  models  have  been  designed, 
after  eight  years  of  development,  for 
the  various  levels  of  athletes,  from  ages 
8  through  adult  and  pro,  and  for  both 
male  and  female  players.  The  design 
and  material  are  unique  using  softness, 
contour  design,  grooved  comers,  no 
steel  or  rigid  plastic,  and  no  straps. 

This  new  product,  upon  introduc¬ 
tion,  has  been  met  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  interest  in  the  baseball  and 
softball  worlds  ranging  from  Little 
League,  high  school  and  college,  to  the 
professional  level. 

Further  information  on  availability 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  Jack  Cor¬ 
bett  Hollywood  Bases  at  (213)  587- 
4173,  ( 800)  421-2243  or  by  writing  to 
P.O.  Box  2407,  Huntington  Park,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  90255. 

THE  SOFTBELL® 

Revolutionizes 

Weightlifting 

A  revolutionary  approach  to  weight¬ 
lifting  is  now  available  through  Tri¬ 
angle  Manufacturing  Corporation  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

THE  SOFTBELL®  provides  more 
than  an  alternative  to  conventional 
banging,  clanging,  floor-denting 
weights — it  provides  a  whole  new  way 


of  weight  training  through  Plyome- 
trics.  Plyometrics  combines  low-resis¬ 
tance  weight  training  with  high-repe- 
tition  aerobics  to  firm,  shape  and  tone 
figures;  strengthen  muscle  cells;  and 
promote  cardiovascular  health. 

THE  SOFTBELL®  is  compact  and 
sleek,  consisting  of  pressure-packed  lead 
particles  encased  in  padded  vinyl.  It 
can  be  dropped  almost  soundlessly 
without  damage  to  floors,  and  it  will 
not  lose  its  shape. 


THE  SOFTBELL'1-’ 


“THE  SOFTBELL®  is  being  of¬ 
fered  in  three  weights,”  said  James  Post, 
President  of  Triangle,  “to  meet  the 
needs  of  everyone,  and  THE  SOFT¬ 
BELL®  is  so  attractive  that  it  can  be 
kept  on  the  desk  or  shelf  between  work¬ 
outs  in  the  office.”  Models  include  pairs 
weighing  six,  12  and  20  pounds  (2.8, 
5.6  and  9  kilos). 

Triangle  is  a  division  of  Campbell 
Soup  Company  of  Camden,  N.J. 

“We  are  more  concerned  than  just 
selling  another  product,”  said  Dr. 
Richard  Keelor,  Campbell’s  general 
manager  of  its  Health  and  Fitness  Busi¬ 
ness  Unit.  “We  provide  an  education 
with  each  product.  Through  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Institute  for  Health  and  Fitness 
we  have  developed  complete  fitness 
programs  .which  are  included  with  the 
purchase  of  each  product.” 

For  more  information  contact  Lee 
Dukes,  manager  of  Campbell’ s  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Health  and  Fitness  at  (609) 
342-3779. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 
Sizzles  with  Excitement, 
Savings 

In  all  the  world  there  is  only  one 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  the  Art  Deco 


palace  of  the  entertainment  world  and 
home  to  the  world-famous  Rockettes. 
This  year,  Radio  City  Music  Hall  has 
an  exciting  blend  of  events  and  shows 
waiting  in  the  wings.  Beginning  with 
its  hottest  show  yet,  the  Music  Hall  will 
present  its  all  new  summer  spectacular, 
“Gotta  Getaway,”  from  June  8  through 
early  September. 

The  show  promises  all  the  glamour 
and  dazzling  effects  that  have  become 
synonymous  with  the  Music  Hall.  It 
will  feature  The  Rockettes  in  a  lively 
90-minute  musical  variety  complete  with 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Orchestra 
and  a  talent-packed  cast  of  singers  and 
dancers.  And  to  close  out  the  year,  the 
celebrated  “Magnificent  Christmas 
Spectacular,”  which  has  been  a  New 
York  seasonal  favorite  since  1933,  will 
return  for  seven  weeks. 

Groups  of  25  or  more  can  save  up 
to  $6.00  on  the  $22.00  reserved  ticket 
price  for  orchestra  and  first  mezzanine, 
for  this  summer’s  stage  spectacular. 
There  will  also  be  special  discounts  for 
schools  and  senior  citizens.  Groups  of 
15  or  more  can  also  go  on  the  backstage 
tour  for  only  $3.50  per  person ,  advance 
purchase  price  (regularly  $3.95)  with 
one  complimentary  ticket  for  every 
group  of  20. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall's  Celebrity 
Club  offers  company  members  25  per¬ 
cent  discounts  on  stage  spectaculars  and 
advance  notice  of  popular  concerts,  as 
well  as  special  savings  on  dining;  park¬ 
ing  and  sightseeing. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  is  a  leader  in 
international  attractions  boasting  more 
than  260  million  visitors  entering 
through  its  doors  since  its  grand  open¬ 
ing  on  December  27,  1932.  Conve¬ 
niently  located  in  the  heart  of  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  in  midtown  Manhattan,  it 
is  only  a  short  walk  away  from  many 
of  New  York  City’s  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

For  details  on  group  programs  con¬ 
tact  Frank  Supovitz,  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  Group  Sales,  1260  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020 
or  call  (212)  541-9436. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858.- 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  257-1017. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly .  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (5 1 2)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — -(714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 


Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Randy  Schools— (301)  496-6061. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Jan  Prechel — (612) 
823-8879. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/ Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison — (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Terry 
Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Schmidt — (408)  742- 
5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


“Prospecting  For  Knowledge,”  the  1984 
NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit,  will  be  held 
May  17-20  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Con¬ 
ference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters: 
312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  6-9, 1984.  NESRA  Region  VII  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

October  12-13,  1984.  NESRA  Region  V  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Holiday  Inn,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

October  25-27,  1984.  NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Sheraton,  Washington,  DC. 

November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL. 
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GIVES  YOU  M.P.H 


No  wonder  the  competition 
looks  pale.  No  wonder  Klafsun  is 
the  Number  One  Seller  of  CJV-A 
suntanning  equipment,  worldwide. 

For  details,  call  toll  free 
1-800-323-7697.  Attractive  lease 
terms  available  to  qualified  com¬ 
mercial  operators. 

*MORE  PROFITS  PER  HOUR.  ' 

Klafs  Sunlight  Corporation 

525  West  University  Drive 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004 


Compare  Klafsun  Sun  Systems 
feature  for  feature  with  the  com¬ 
petition  and  you’ll  discover  some¬ 
thing  quite  remarkable  -  Klafsun’s 
Consistent  and  uncanny  ability  to 
deliver  a  lot  more  profits  per  hour!  Anyth  trig  else  pales  next  to  a  Klafsun. 
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For  details,  call  toll  free 
1-800-323-7697.  Attractive  lease 
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Compare  Klafsun  Sun  Systems 
feature  for  feature  with  the  com¬ 
petition  and  you’ll  discover  some¬ 
thing  quite  remarkable  —  Klaf sun’s 
consistent  and  uncanny  ability  to 
deliver  a  lot  more  profits  per  hour!  Anything  else  pales  next  to  a  Klafsun, 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re 
suit  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 


To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  touma 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 


benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach 


Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 


The  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  of  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation. 

May  2-5,  1985  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

Volume  27  •  No.  5 


In  this  issue  .  .  . 


NESRA 


Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 


££P 

SOCIETY  OF 
NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


There’s  a  new  color  being  added  to  the  workforce  rainbow:  gray.  Cutting 
across  blue  and  white  collar  lines,  and  brushing  over  all  pigments  of  the 
workforce — white,  black,  brown,  red  and  yellow — are  the  older  workers  of 
this  society.  By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  nearly  32  million  persons  age 
65  and  over  with  an  average  of  15-20  years  of  retirement  living. 

As  society  begins  “Adjusting  to  an  Older  Workforce”  (this  month’s 
cover  story),  human  resource  management  will  become  much  more  important. 
Employee  services  and  recreation  managers  in  particular  must  recognize  the 
older  worker  to  make  their  programs  more  meaningful.  They  must  seriously 
consider  “Preparing  Preretirees  for  the  Leisure  of  Retirement”  (page  9)  and 
the  possibility  of  putting  on  one  more  hat,  that  of  “The  Retirement  Planner" 
(page  17). 

Work  and  leisure  patterns  will  dramatically  change  as  the  21st  century 
approaches.  And  never  before  will  long  range  human  resource  planning  be 
more  critical.  j 


Barbara  Crane,  photographer 
Courtesy  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
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Features _ 

PREPARING  PRERETIREES  FOR  THE  LEISURE  OF  RETIREMENT  9 

by  Regina  Kessler 

Preparation  for  leisure  is,  and  should  be,  an  essential  component  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  preretirement  program. 

ADJUSTING  TO  AN  OLDER  WORKFORCE  12 

by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 

What  is  required  for  a  successful  adjustment  to  an  older  workforce  is  a  reconcep¬ 
tualization  of  the  aging  process  by  business,  industry,  government,  and  more 
important,  within  society  as  a  whole. 

THE  RETIREMENT  PLANNER  17 

Opening  employees’  eyes  to  the  reality  of  retirement  and  the  possibilities  after  they 
leave  are  a  fairly  new  breed  of  professionals:  retirement  planners. 

EXPLORING  THE  DISCOUNT  SERVICES  MARKET:  PART  I  21 

by  Charles  Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager 
A  look  at  the  discount  services  available  to  NESRA  members. 

THE  CORPORATE  OPEN  HOUSE:  OPENING  THE  DOOR  TO 
TEAMWORK  AND  PARTICIPATION  23 

by  June  E.  Cramer,  editorial  assistant 

By  opening  its  doors  to  employees,  their  families  and  the  community,  a  company 
is  actually  opening  the  door  to  improved  communication,  greater  pride  in  the 
workplace  and  better  company  and  community  relations. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF  5 

PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT  27 

Champion  International’s  retirement  club  ensures  that  former  employees  remain  a 
vital  part  of  the  organization. 
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Inflation  and  tax  law  modifications  have  dramatically  changed  employee  benefit 
packages. 
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by  Kenneth  E.  Mobily,  Ph.D. 

Wellness  has  an  important  place  in  corporate  recreation. 
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NESRl 


Services  and  Activities 


Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do  it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals— In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory— A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


Awards— Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services— Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-timq.basis.  ,  ! 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


'  '  .  :‘W  ' 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associations. 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Employee  Services  Managers 
‘Prospect  for  Knowledge’  at 
NESRA  Conference 

Nearly  600  employee  services  man¬ 
agers,  suppliers  and  students  were 
“Prospecting,  for  Knowledge,”  at  the 
43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association  (NESRA)  held 
May  17-20  in  Breckenridge,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Conference  attendees  gained  a 
wealth  of  new  skills  and  new  contacts 
through  17  hard-hitting  conference  ses¬ 
sions  exploring  such  14-karat  ideas  as 
employee  wellness,  increased  worker 
productivity,  employee  services  and 
recreation  programming  trends  and 
progressive  management  techniques, 
along  with  two  continuing  education 
workshops  and  a  number  of  other  spe¬ 
cial  luncheons  and  social  events. 

.Highlighting  the  annual  event  were 
the  keynote  address,  “Meeting  the 
Recreation  Needs  of  Today’s  and  To¬ 
morrow’s  Workforce,”  delivered  by 


former  Megatrends  researcher  and  cur¬ 
rent  Westrend  president  Michael  H. 
Annison,  and  the  1984  Employer  of  the 
Year  presentation  to  William  K.  Coors, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Adolph  Coors 
Company.  Another  conference  high¬ 
light  was  the  100-booth  exhibit  hall 
elaborately  decorated  as  a  mining  town 
and  mine  shaft. 

“We’ve  set  a  pretty  impressive  prec¬ 
edent  for  future  conferences,”  noted 
Patrick  Stinson,  NESRA  executive  di¬ 
rector.  “And  by  drawing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates,  exhibitors  and  first- 
timers,  we’ve  made  great  gains  in 
spreading  the  word  about  employee 
services’  place  in  today’s  workplaces.” 

Complete  coverage  of  the  1984  NESRA 
Conference  and  Exhibit  will  appear  in 
the  August  issue  o/Employee  Services 
Management. 

NIRREF  Adopts  New  Name 

The  National  Industrial  Recreation 


Research  and  Educational  Foundation 
(NIRREF),  the  research  arm  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association  (NESRA),  officially 
changed  its  name  to  the  NESRA  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Research  Foundation  at 
NESRA’s  43rd  Annual  Conference  and 
Exhibit  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado  in 
late  May. 

Foundation  Chairman  Dr.  Arthur 
Conrad  noted  “the  new  and  simpler 
name  will  allow  easier  identification  with 
NESRA  and  eliminate  usage  of  the  now 
outdated  term,  ‘industrial  recrea¬ 
tion.’  ” 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  new  name, 
the  NESRA  Education  and  Research 
Foundation  added  three  new  members 
to  its  board  of  trustees.  They  include: 
NESRA  President  Phyllis  Smith, 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company;  NESRA 
Immediate  Past  President  Stephen  Ed- 
gerton.  Xerox  Corporation;  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Wattenberger,  Lockheed  Califor¬ 
nia  Company,  also  a  NESRA  past 
president. 


A  big  benefit  for  secretaries, 
les  people...even  the  president 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  offer  your  employees  a  major  benefit. 

Put  a  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  right  on  the  premises. 

What  a  convenience!  No  more  lunchtime-consuming  trips  to  a  distant 
photo  store. 

Your  employees  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  photos  at  work.  And  get 
the  finest  film  developing  available  with  a  full  line  of  services  to  meet  all 
their  photo  needs. 

This  kind  of  bonus  builds  employee  loyalty— and  won’t  drain 
vour  budget,  either.  A  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  pays 

K itself .  And  there’s  no  initial  investment,  as  companies  like 
nion  Carbide,  General  Foods,  United  Airlines  and 
Sperry  Univac  have  already  found  out. 

Now  you  can  have  it  too.  A  custom-designed  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  your  company’s  needs.  For  details,  send  for 
our  Free  booklet  today.  Or  call  Gordon  Addington, 
V.P.  Sales,  toll  FREE  (800)  431-2476.  (N.Y. 
residents  call:  914/997-9700.) 


Berkey  Kilm  Processing 
^  1  Water  Street 

P  White  Plains,  NY  10601 

1  am  interested  in  setting  up  a  Berkey  Employee  Film  Developing 
Center  in  our  company. 


Name 
Company 
Address  _ 
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Among  the  Foundation’s  new  re¬ 
search  projects  is  the  Biannual  NESRA 
Membership  Survey,  scheduled  for 
completion  by  September  of  this  year. 
The  Foundation  will  also  continue 
monitoring  the  University  of  Tulsa’s 
fitness  training  project,  which  it  also 
funded. 

The  administrative  office  of  the 
NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  is  located  at  NESRA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Westchester,  Illinois. 

Management  Prerogatives 
vs.  Employee  Rights 

As  managers  no  longer  have  an  un¬ 
qualified,  sweeping  prerogative  to  fire, 
it  is  important  to  understand  and  adapt 
to  these  new  conditions,  writes  David 
W.  Ewing  in  “Do  It  My  Way  or  You’re 
Fired.!’  ’ 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
confusion  over  the  prerogatives  of 
managers  and  rights  of  employees,  Ew¬ 
ing  states.  Some  of  this  confusion  arises 
from  laws  about  collective  bargaining, 
civil  rights,  sexism  and  safety.  The  most 
important  changes,  Ewing  notes,  are 
those  concerning  manager- subordinate 
relationships. 

The  enormousness  of  the  workforce, 
the  variety  of  employees  and  employ¬ 
ers,  employee  mobility,  and  diversity 
in  values  combine  to  produce  the  dis- 
sidence  that  so  many  thousands  of  or¬ 
ganizations  are  experiencing. 

Until  recently,  employees  have  been 
taught  to  fear  authority.  What  the  boss 
said  was  the  final  word.  Ewing  ob¬ 
serves.  This  thinking  no  longer  pre¬ 
vails,  nor  does  loyalty  to  the  company 
prevail. 

Now,  Ewing  points  out,  most  man¬ 
agements  think  very  hard  about  how  a 
proposed  action  may  affect  employ¬ 
ment,  work  conditions,  or  employee 
relations.  However,  unjust  firings  are 
still  frequent,  Ewing  states — number¬ 
ing  about  a  half  million  a  year. 

It  is  the  manager’s  job  to  deal 
promptly  with  subordinates  who  cause 
trouble  because  they  are  incompetent, 
lazy,  uncooperative,  vindictive  or  dis¬ 
loyal.  This  must  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency  and  economic  survival, 
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Ewing  notes.  Many  firings,  whether  just 
or  unjust,  are  being  challenged  in  the 
courts,  which  are  increasingly  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  employee  rights. 

For  the  manager  who  must  continue 
to  transfer,  demote  and  discharge  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  don’t  meet  the  need  or 
don’t  get  along  with  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  should  be  observed. 

•  Check  the  company’s  personnel 
policies  and  discuss  any  questions 
about  personnel  matters. 

•  If  corporate  personnel  policy  leaves 
you  free  to  go  ahead  as  you  please, 
check  to  see  if  any  oral  or  written 
statements  have  been  made  to  the 
employee  that  might  be  construed 
as  an  implied  employment  con¬ 
tract. 

•  If  no  employment  contract  can  be 
construed,  ask  yourself  if  the  trou¬ 
blesome  employee  could  argue 
persuasively  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  dismissal  was  not  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  or  on-the-job  in¬ 
adequacy,  but  retaliation — for  ex¬ 
ample,  retaliation  for  questioning 
an  illegal  company  practice, 
speaking  out  about  a  safety  haz¬ 
ard,  or  resisting  an  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

Restrictions  on  management’s  pre¬ 
rogative  to  fire  are  spreading — how¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  mean  that  North 
American  organizations  will  “end  up 
in  shackles”  as  have  their  counterparts 
in  many  other  countries,  Ewing  pre¬ 
dicts. 


New  Child  Care  Services 
Directory  Lists  Options  for 
Employers 

Employers  who  are  considering  of¬ 
fering  some  type  of  child  care  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  will  find  76  U.S.  pro¬ 
prietary  child  care  companies  listed  in 
a  new  directory  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Child  Care  Man¬ 
agement  (NACCM)  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

“The  child  care  management  com¬ 
panies  listed  in  this  directory  can  en¬ 
able  a  business  of  any  size  to  provide 
a  child  care  benefit  to  their  employees 
in  a  quality  care  environment  at  a  cost 


to  be  determined  by  the  employer,” 
said  Carole  M.  Rogin,  NACCM  ex¬ 
ecutive  director. 

“As  an  employee  benefit,  employer- 
related  child  care  services  have  been 
reported  to  increase  worker  productiv¬ 
ity  and  loyalty,”  asserts  Rogin,  adding 
that  such  services  also  improve  a  com¬ 
pany’s  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  good 
workers,  while  reducing  turnover,  tar¬ 
diness  and  absences  as  well. 

“For  these  reasons,  large  and  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country  are 
electing  to  provide  their  employees  with 
a  full  or  partial  child  care  benefit,’  ’  Ro¬ 
gin  continued.  “We  expect  this  trend 
to  continue,  with  projections  that  by 
1990,  more  than  ten  million  preschool- 
age  children  will  have  mothers  in  the 
labor  force,”  she  concluded. 

The  28-page  directory  entitled  CHILD 
CARE:  BENEFITS  TO  BUSINESS 
($15)  contains  names  and  addresses  of 
76  professional  child  care  management 
companies  in  43  states,  with  notations 
about  the  types  of  services  each  pro¬ 
vides.  In  addition,  the  directory  lists 
these  companies  by  state,  and  details, 
in  a  separate  section,  the  various  op¬ 
tions  for  employer-related  child  care 
under  current  law. 


Economic  Growth 
Expected  to  Continue 

Economic  growth  will  continue 
through  1984  and  1985,  but  at  a  pro¬ 
gressively  slower  rate  after  mid-year, 
University  of  Michigan  economists 
predict. 

Accompanying  the  economic  growth 
will  be  a  drop  in  civilian  unemploy¬ 
ment  levels  and  a  slight  rise  in  infla¬ 
tion. 

Saul  H.  Hymans  and  Joan  P.  Crary 
presented  this  analysis  recently  at  the 
University’s  annual  Conference  on  the 
Economic  Outlook. 

They  see  two  major  areas  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  economic  horizon:  First, 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar, 
recently  high  enough  to  be  a  major 
problem  for  American  export  and  im¬ 
port-competing  industries,  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  weaken  appreciably  in  the 
near-term  because  of  continued  high 
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U.S.  interest  rates.  Second,  failure  to 
develop  “a  reasonable  bipartisan  ne¬ 
gotiating  process”  to  curtail  federal 
budget  deficits  and  avoid  possible  in¬ 
terest  rate  increases  could  hurt  pros¬ 
pects  for  continued  expansion  in  1985. 

As  presented  in  the  U-M  forecast, 
the  near-term  economic  outlook  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  positive:  “We  are  forecasting 
that  the  current  quarter  will  register  a 
6.9  percent  rate  of  growth  of  real  GNP 
(gross  national  product)  to  be  followed 
by  a  5.7  percent  rate  in  second  quarter 
1984  and  4.9  percent  for  the  second 
half  of  1984. 

Automation  Revamping 
the  Office 

The  once  placid  office  scene  is  being 
rocked  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
automation.  With  the  computerized 
visual  display  terminal  (VDT)  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  as  common  to  the 
office  as  the  typewriter,  it  is  also  bring¬ 
ing  a  host  of  concerns  over  the  mental 
and  physical  health  of  people  who  work 
with  VDTs,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

A  new  125 -page  report,  The  Office 
Environment:  Automation’ s  Impact  on 
Tomorrow’ s  Workplace,  written  by  au¬ 
tomation  consultation  Wilbert  O.  Gal- 
itz  and  published  by  the  Administrative 
Management  Society  Foundation,  of¬ 
fers  an  in-depth  examination  of  how 
the  office  workplace  is  being  restruc¬ 
tured  by  automation. 

VDTs  are  rapidly  changing  the  way 
people  work  and  altering  the  design  of 
the  office.  Today  there  is  one  VDT  for 
every  10  employees.  By  1990,  this 
number  is  expected  to  increase  to  one 
VDT  for  every  two  or  three  employees. 
According  to  Galitz,  concerns  over 
VDT-related  health  issues  include  vis¬ 
ual  and  posture  problems,  increased 
work  stress,  reduction  in  quality  of  work 
life,  lost  jobs  and  health  hazards. 

In  the  report,  Galitz  summarizes  re¬ 
search  findings  from  over  75  major 
studies  by  institutions,  academia  and 
government  on  how  automation  affects 
office  employees.  Studies  have  largely 
disproven  the  radiation  effects  of  VDTs, 
and  Galitz  claims  their  use  need  not  be 
physically  fatiguing.  With  careful  at¬ 


tention  to  design  factors  such  as  light¬ 
ing,  acoustics,  temperature,  color,  and 
chair  and  desk  height,  the  VDT  work¬ 
station  and  office  environment  can  be 
made  more  comfortable  than  is  com¬ 
mon  today. 

Elements  of  the  VDT  work  environ¬ 
ment,  including  the  terminal,  related 
equipment,  a  work  surface,  storage 
areas,  chair,  lighting,  walls  and  even 
space,  can  all  contribute  to  discomforts 
reported  by  office  employees.  ‘ ‘A  large 
portion  of  the  problems  appears  to  be 
real,”  says  Galitz.  People’s  eyes  and 
bodies  are  not  always  compatible  with 
the  way  VDTs  and  workstations  are 
manufactured  and  installed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  most  desks  are  not  designed  to 
accommodate  a  VDT,  causing  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  work  area  and  back 
problems  due  to  improper  desk  height. 

“Ultimately,  effective  workstation 
design  is  going  to  require  even  closer 
cooperation  among  all  involved  par¬ 
ties,  including  furniture  manufactur¬ 
ers,  terminal  manufacturers,  facility 
managers  and  computer  users.  Those 
who  are  not  yet  talking  to  each  other, 
had  better  start  quickly,”  advises  Gal¬ 
itz. 

Alcoholism  Affected  by 
Women’s  New  Roles, 
Psychologist  Says 

A  Stanford  psychologist  says  alco¬ 
holism  is  becoming  equal-opportunity 
in  America. 

“In  the  past,  choices  were  a  lot  eas¬ 
ier  for  women  than  they  are  today,” 
said  Cynthia  Soyster,  a  psychologist  at 
the  Stanford  Alcohol  Clinic.  “There 
were  very  clear  limits  set  on  how  much, 
where,  with  whom  and  when  women 
could  drink.  Now  women  are  winning 
the  right  to  compete  with  men  in  every 
area  of  life,  including  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  bar.  Alcohol  promises  to  calm  the 
conflict  and  anxiety  of  a  women’s 
struggle  for  her  rights.” 

Alcoholism  in  women  is  on  the  rise 
or  coming  out  of  the  closet  or  both, 
Soyster  said.  “All  the  evidence  we  have 
points  in  that  direction.” 

Soyster,  a  clinician  who  regularly 
treats  alcoholic  patients,  said  female 


How  can  you  deal  with  Crisis 
Retirement  situations  which 
may  be  developing  in  your 
organization? 

□  Communicate  with 
employees  approaching 
retirement 

□  Demonstrate  a  stable 
concerned  company  Image 

□  Provide  older  workers  with 
current,  practical 
information 

□  Establish  an  effective 
retirement  planning 
program 

As  a  conscientious  human 
resource  professional,  you 
should  know  about  the  services 
available  from  Retirement 
Advisors.  RAI  can  help  you 
prevent  Crisis  Retirement 
situations  before  they  develop. 

Our  programs  provide  prac¬ 
tical,  useful  information.  Our 
workshops  and  publications 
help  your  senior  employees 
become  financially  and 
philosophically  ready  for  the 
retirement  transition. 


Don’t  wait  for  a  CRISIS,  call 
RAI  today! 

RETIREMENT  ADVISORS 

919  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  421-2400 


RAI  makes  retirement  work. 

A  Division  of  Hearst  Business  Communications 
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COME  PLAY 
WITH  US. 
$22?° 


Make  the  Sheraton  Tucson  El  Conquistador  your 
summer  place  for  family  fun.  Enjoy  a  gorgeous 
room.  Sunning.  Swimming.  Spa. 
Nature  trails.  Aerobics.  Jogging. 
Volleyball.  Poolside  concerts. 
Special  children’s  programs. 
Even  fabulous 
theme  weekends.  I 
Also  available  are  golf,  horseback 
riding,  tennis  and  racquetball,  for 
a  small  fee. 

Our  low  sum¬ 
mer  rates  make  family  fun  more 
affordable  for  you. 

For  information  and  reserva¬ 
tions,  call  your  travel  agent  or  the 
Sheraton  Tucson  El  Conquistador. 

Vp-i 


Sheraton  Tucson  El  Conquistador 

Golf  &  Tennis  Resort 

Hotels,  Inns  &  Resorts  Worldwide 
The  hospitality  people  of  III 
10000  N.  Oracle  Rd.,  Tucson,  AZ  85704 
(602)  742-7000  or  toll-free  (800)  325-3535 

*Per  person,  double  occupancy,  plus  tax.  Children  17  and  under  in  same  room  at  no  charge. 
Limited  availability.  Some  activities  may  require  fee.  Advance  reservations  required. 
Available  June  1-Sept.  30, 1984. 


Help  Prevent  Birth  Defects - 
The  Nation’s  Number  One 
Child  Health  Problem. 


A  Support  the 

(7$)  March  of  Dimes 

«/  ■■■■■BIRTH  DEFECTS  FOUNDATION! 


This  space  contributed  by  the  publisher 
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membership  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
(AA)  has  risen  from  22  to  39  percent 
in  a  single  decade.  The  number  of 
women  who  use  any  alcohol  increased 
21  percent  between  1939  and  1978,  three 
times  the  7  percent  increase  for  men. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  women  with  alcohol-related 
problems  or  who  are  alcoholic,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  she  said. 

First,  the  long-standing  stigma  of  fe¬ 
male  drunkenness  has  evolved  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence.  The  problem  drinker 
tends  to  hide  her  drinking,  and  family 
members  assist  her  by  “weaving  a  pro¬ 
tective  circle  of  silence  around  her  to 
protect  both  her  and  themselves  from 
the  shame,”  Soyster  said. 

“Women  collude  in  this  denial,” 
Soyster  said.  One  study,  she  said,  found 
that  86  percent  of  a  group  of  alcoholic 
women  seeking  their  physician’s  help 
failed  to  mention  their  alcohol  prob¬ 
lem,  instead  complaining  of  other 
physical  or  emotional  problems.  Mis¬ 
diagnosing  alcoholism  as  “nerves”  or 
depression,  doctors  often  prescribe 
tranquilizers  that  result  in  a  second 
addiction,  she  said. 

Although  alcoholic  men  often  are  ar¬ 
rested  for  public  drunkenness  or  driv¬ 
ing  while  intoxicated,  women  are  un¬ 
derrepresented  in  arrest  statistics, 
Soyster  said. 

“The  police  are  much  more  apt  to 
scold  her,  give  her  a  lecture,  and  send 
her  Home  in  a  cab,”  she  said. 

Although  a  single  event — like  a 
change  in  an  important  relationship — 
often  precipitates  a  woman’s  drinking 
problem,  the  event  can  be  a  positive 
one,  she  said.  “Stress  and  the  use  of 
alcohol  to  relieve  that  stress  very  often 
occur  in  people  that  have  too  much  too 
fast,  as  well  as  when  they  have  some¬ 
thing  wrong,”  she  said. 

While  the  benefits  of  light  or  mod¬ 
erate  drinking  for  either  sex  are  de¬ 
bated,  researchers  are  uncovering 
physical  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  the  way  their  bodies  deal 
with  alcohol.  Women  become  more  in¬ 
toxicated  than  men  on  the  same  amount 
of  alcohol  adjusted  for  body  weight, 
Soyster  said,  and  metabolize  it  faster. 
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Preparing  Pre-retirees  for  the 
Leisure  of  Retirement 


by  Regina  Kessler 


Retirement  leisure  can  be  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  depending  on  how  it  is 
used.  For  years,  retirement  preparation 
program  planners  and  leisure  special¬ 
ists  have  emphasized  this  message  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  preparing  pre¬ 
retirees  for  the  leisure  of  retirement. 
Now  there  is  confirmation  of  the  need 
from  the  experts  themselves — people 
who  are  retired. 

In  an  attempt  to  place  a  gauge  on 
retirement  planning  and  other  retire¬ 
ment  issues,  Retirement  Advisors  (RAI) 
a  leading  consulting/publishing  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  field  of  retirement  prep¬ 
aration  and  retiree  communication, 
polled  over  500  retirees  throughout  the 


country.  In  the  survey  entitled  “Re¬ 
tired  in  America  in  1984,”  retirees  were 


For  the  new  retiree,  retirement 
may  be  the  first  time  since 
pre-school  that  he  or  she  is 
responsible  for  completely 
scheduling  the  day’s  time  and 
establishing  priorities. 


asked  what  advice  they  would  give  to 
people  preparing  for  retirement.  Al¬ 


most  as  many  stressed  the  importance 
of  preparing  for  leisure  before  retiring 
as  stressed  the  importance  of  financial 
preparation. 

So  preparation  for  leisure  is,  and 
should  be,  an  essential  component  of 
any  comprehensive  pre-retirement  pro¬ 
gram  according  to  the  experts  them¬ 
selves.  But  adequately  preparing  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  leisure  of  retirement 
requires  more  than  merely  offering 
suggestions  for  possible  hobbies  or  vol¬ 
unteer  experiences.  Such  simplistic  ap¬ 
proaches  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  psychological  trauma  of  losing  one’s 
work-role  identity,  alteration  of  time 
structure,  social  contacts  and  the  dif- 
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Acuity  of  finding  opportunities  to  re¬ 
place  the  satisfactions  once  derived  from 
work. 

To  adequately  prepare  pre-retirees 
for  the  leisure  of  retirement,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  help  them  re-define  and  re¬ 
evaluate  their  whole  concept  of  leisure; 
this  will  help  them  establish  new  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values  compatible  with  a  new 
lifestyle,  as  well  as  explore  opportun¬ 
ities  to  channel  energy  productively. 
Such  preparation  can  begin  by  taking 
a  look  at  the  reality  of  retirement  lei¬ 
sure. 

Retirement  leisure  is  different  from 
vacations  and  holidays.  For  the  retiree, 
it  is  the  only  kind  of  time  they  have 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  it.  The  average 
retiree  will  be  confronted  with  approx¬ 
imately  40,000  leisure  hours.  This  is  a 
new  phenomenon.  Until  very  recently, 
most  retirees  had  to  plan  for  only  a  few 
good  years.  But  because  of  medical  ad¬ 
vances  and  increased  health  conscious¬ 
ness,  today’s  retiree  can  look  forward 
to  15  to  20  healthy  active  years. 

For  the  new  retiree,  retirement  may 
be  the  first  time  since  pre-school  that 
he  or  she  is  responsible  for  completely 
scheduling  the  day’s  time  and  estab¬ 
lishing  priorities.  When  at  work,  pre¬ 
retirees  knew  where  they  would  be  from 
9  to  5,  Monday  through  Friday.  Their 
weekends  were  probably  scheduled  just 
as  tightly  as  their  weeks,  with  house¬ 
hold  tasks  or  other  obligations  such  as 
visiting  relatives.  But  in  retirement  every 
day  is  like  a  Saturday.  Leisure  becomes 
something  very  different  when  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  time  you  have. 

To  avoid  the  unpleasant  surprise  of 
being  confronted  with  nothing  but  un¬ 
structured  time,  it  is  helpful  to  en¬ 
courage  pre-retirees  to  compare  the  way 
they  spend  their  time  now  with  how 
they  might  spend  their  time  after  they 
retire.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  ask  them 
to  draw  two  circles  and  divide  each 
circle  into  the  hours  of  the  day.  Then 
fill  in  one  circle  with  how  they  spend 
their  time  on  an  average  work  day  and 
the  other  circle  with  how  they  imagine 
spending  their  time  on  an  average  day 
in  retirement.  This  exercise  should  help 
bring  into  focus  such  issues  as  what 
they  might  do  with  the  time  gained  from 


no  longer  having  to  commute  and  how 
they  will  adjust  to  the  challenge  of  an 
unstructured  day. 

Another  aspect  of  retirement  life 
which  can  prove  to  be  a  shock  if  not 
anticipated,  is  the  loss  of  social  con¬ 
tacts  at  work.  ( For  one  solution,  see 
“Program  Spotlight,’’  p.  27.)  Most 
people  don’t  realize  how  important  the 
social  aspect  of  work  is  until  they  are 
no  longer  working.  Even  if  they  do  not 
like  the  people  they  work  with,  the  mere 
fact  of  reporting  to  work  puts  them  in 
a  social  context  where  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  social  backgrounds  are 
brought  together  in  a  cooperative  en¬ 
vironment.  Usually  there  are  one  or  two 
people  with  whom  they  become  quite 
close  and  keep  up  with  on  the  daily 
soap  operas  of  each  other’s  lives.  Being 
surrounded  by  people  outside  of  their 
usual  social  network  adds  a  spice  to  the 
day  which  is  generally  only  noticed 
when  it  is  gone. 

Replacing  on-the-job  friendships  can 
be  an  important  adjustment  factor  in 
retirement  as  can  changes  in  the  family 
structure.  Children  may  move  to  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  and  become  invplved  with 
their  own  families.  Moving  to  a  retire¬ 
ment  home  may  disrupt  a  social  struc¬ 
ture  which  took  years  to  construct.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  losing  a  spouse. 

It  is  therefore  useful  to  consider  the 
topic  of  friendships  and  social  rela¬ 
tionships  when  planning  for  retire¬ 
ment.  The  following  questions  may 
prove  helpful  to  pre-retirees. 

•  Do  I  rely  on  the  workplace  for 
most  of  my  social  contacts? 

•  Can  I  reasonably  expect  to  keep 
many  of  my  workplace  friend¬ 
ships  after  retirement? 

•  Do  I  make  efforts  at  maintaining 
friendships? 

•  Do  I  leave  myself  open  to  new 
opportunities  to  meet  others? 

•  Will  I  relocate  after  retirement? 

•  Will  many  of  my  friends  be  re¬ 
locating  after  they  retire? 

•  Is  most  of  my  socializing  done  as 
part  of  a  married  couple? 

•  Will  I  have  family  members  living 
nearby  when  I’m  retired? 

By  giving  some  thought  to  these  kinds 
of  questions  now,  pre-retirees  can  en¬ 


hance  their  opportunities  for  friend¬ 
ships  in  the  later  years  and  make  the 
most  of  the  added  hours  retirement  can 
offer  to  spend  in  the  company  of  good 
friends,  old  and  new. 

The  influence  of  the  American  work 
ethic  upon  retirement  is  another  area 
which  needs  to  be  explored.  For  many 
people,  work  is  the  central  core  of  then- 
lives.  Work  structures  their  day,  de¬ 
fines  their  identity  and  establishes  their 
priorities.  Often  personal  needs  are  put 
aside  in  order  to  accomplish  larger  goals. 
Motivation  comes  from  external  sources; 
individual  initiative  and  creativity  may 
be  subordinated  to  group  considera¬ 
tions.  Retirement  reverses  all  these 
priorities.  The  retiree  must  find  his  or 
her  own  personal  identity,  motivation, 
and  goals,  devoid  of  an  organized 
structure. 

The  loss  of  one’s  work-role  identity 
can  be  a  difficult  adjustment  if  not  openly 
confronted.  Whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Americans  tend  to  de¬ 
fine  themselves  in  terms  of  their  work 
role,  sometimes  even  going  so  far  as 
to  measure  their  personal  worth  by  their 
paychecks  and  position.  When  they  meet 
each  other  for  the  first  time  they  often 
ask  “What  do  you  do?”  meaning,  what 
you  do  for  a  living. 

Yet,  people  are  much  more  than  their 
work  roles  and  what  they  do  after  the 
hours  of  9  to  5  is  probably  more  in- 
dictive  of  who  they  really  are.  But  in¬ 
stead  they  answer,  “I  am  a  banker, 
manager  or  secretary.”  They  don’t  say, 
“I  am  a  parent,  skier,  or  movie  buff.” 

In  preparing  for  retirement,  it  is 
helpful  for  people  to  consider  all  the 
roles  they  play  in  life.  If  they  make  a 
list  of  these  roles  such  as  spouse,  com¬ 
mittee  worker,  sibling,  gardener,  ten¬ 
nis  player,  etc. ,  then  cross  off  the  roles 
that  will  disappear  when  they  are  no 
longer  working,  they  may  be  surprised 
to  find  that  most  of  the  roles  will  re¬ 
main.  What  is  left  will  become  the  core 
of  their  identity  after  retirement. 

A  heavy  orientation  to  the  work  ethic 
can  also  cause  retirees  to  suffer  from 
vague  feelings  of  purposelessness  or 
uselessness.  Productivity  is  so  often 
equated  in  our  society  with  monetary 
rewards  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
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accomplishments  devoid  of  a  pay- 
check.  Perhaps  that  is  why  volunteer 
work  is  often  calculated  in  terms  of 
hours  served.  At  least  this  gives  some 
concrete  measure  of  effort. 

Work  is  such  a  central  issue  in 
American  life  that  leisure  is  rarely  given 
serious  attention.  Americans  are  so 
work-oriented  that  they  seem  only  able 
to  define  leisure  in  terms  of  work,  as 
time  away  from  work  or  time  to  refresh 
one’s  self  for  more  work.  At  worst, 
leisure  is  looked  upon  with  mistrust, 

‘  ‘idle  hands  are  the  work  of  the  devil,’  ’ 
or  at  best  tolerated  as  a  reward  for  work 
well  done:  “After  your  homework  you 
can  go  out  to  play.”  No  wonder  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  feel  guilty 
if  they  are  not  gainfully  employed. 

The  American  concept  of  leisure  is 
so  vaguely  defined,  it  is  difficult  to  pin¬ 
point  exactly  what  it  is.  If  we  go  along 
with  the  ad  agencies  we’ll  all  agree  that 
leisure  is  a  time  to  drink  beer.  If  you’ve 
got  the  time  we’ve  got  the  beer,  week¬ 
ends  of  course  are  made  for  Michelob 
and  when  it’s  time  to  relax  .  .  . 

Other  cultures  have  developed  more 
sophisticated  philosophies  of  leisure. 
To  the  Greeks,  leisure  was  exhaulted 
as  the  ultimate  good  and  work  was  de¬ 
fined  as  the  absence  of  leisure.  From 
the  contributions  the  Greeks  made  in 
the  areas  of  art,  drama,  philosophy, 
and  politics,  it  is  apparent  that  this  ven¬ 
eration  of  leisure  was  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  major  fears  of  Americans  facing 
retirement  is  loss  of  productivity.  Yet, 
the  opportunities  that  leisure  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  using  one’s  true  talents  and 
skills  to  fulfill  personal  needs  or  the 
needs  of  society  is  limitless. 

For  example,  one  large  city  neigh¬ 
borhood  which  suffers  all  the  blights 
of  urbanization  has  one  tiny  spot  of 
beauty,  the  garden  in  front  of  the  public 
library  tended  solely  by  seniors.  The 
gardeners  will  probably  never  know  how 
much  delight  they  give  their  neighbors 
as  they  pass  by  during  their  busy  days. 

Retirees  have  time  to  plant  gardens, 
write  books,  visit  friends,  cheer  the  sick, 
write  their  Congressmen,  go  to  school, 
or  to  do  any  one  of  a  million  things 
that  could  enrich  themselves  and  oth¬ 


ers.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
great  gift,  they  must  first  know  what 
they  really  want  to  do. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  help  pre¬ 
retirees  identify  those  activities  which 
bring  them  the  most  pleasure.  What  is 
it  they  like  to  do?  This  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  they  have  never  given  much  thought 
to.  In  retirement,  they  are  going  to  need 
a  variety  of  interests  to  fill  a  variety  of 
needs  and  replace  the  many  satisfac¬ 
tions  such  as  feelings  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  productivity  they  once  de¬ 
rived  from  work. 

During  the  pre-retirement  work¬ 
shops  run  by  Retirement  Advisors,  par¬ 
ticipants  are  asked  to  list  twenty  things 
they  like  to  do.  These  do  not  have  to 
be  things  they  actually  do.  They  can 
be  things  they  used  to  do  as  a  kid  or 
things  they’ve  always  wanted  to  do  but 
never  had  time  for.  Once  they  have 
made  their  list,  they  are  asked  to  ca¬ 
tegorize  their  activities  by  putting  a  “U” 
next  to  those  activities  which  give  them 
a  feeling  of  usefulness  when  they  do 
them,  an  “M”  next  to  those  activities 
which  keep  them  mentally  stimulated, 
a  “P”  for  those  activities  which  keep 
them  physically  fit,  an  “R”  next  to 
those  activities  which  help  them  relax, 
and  a  “$”  sign  next  to  each  activity 
which  costs  them  more  than  $10  each 
time  they  do  it.  Then  they  are  asked  to 
write  the  last  time  they  participated  in 
each  activity  listed. 

Next  they  are  encouraged  to  ask 
themselves  the  following  questions 
about  their  leisure  activities: 

•  My  leisure  activities  include: _ 


•  My  leisure  activities  do  not 
include: _ 


•  I  would  like  my  leisure  activities 
to  include  more: _ 


This  kind  of  analysis  of  one’s  leisure 
activities  should  give  the  pre-retirees  a 
better  understanding  of  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  the  area  of  leisure 
interests. 

On  this  page  is  a  listing  in  order  of 
priority  of  the  20  most  popular  leisure 
activities  cited  by  the  retirees  respond¬ 


ing  to  the  question  in  the  Retirement 
Advisors  Study,  “which  of  your  lei¬ 
sure  activities  give  you  the  most  sat¬ 
isfaction?” 


The  Twenty  Most  Popular 
Leisure  Activities,  As  Cited  by 
Retirees 

Reading 

Gardening 

Visiting  Friends  and  Family 
Sewing,  Handiwork 
.  Traveling 

Golf  ‘ 

Fishing 

Repairs 

Watching  TW. 

Walking 

Clubs 

'  Music  ?  - 
Volunteering/Helping  others 
;  Water  Sports  ; - 

Writing 

Arts  and  Crafts 
Playing  Cards  ;  . 

Church  Activities 


Although  the  transition  from  work 
to  leisure  may  at  first  be  difficult  for 
retirees,  most  will  ultimately  learn  to 
enjoy  their  leisure  lifestyle.  The  reti¬ 
rees  polled  in  the  Retirement  Advisors 
study  may  be  an  atypical  group  as  they 
are  receiving  regular  retirement  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  form  of  an  information 
newsletter  which  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  leisure  concerns  as  well  as  fi¬ 
nancial  matters.  However,  almost  90% 
of  those  responding  to  a  question  on 
their  greatest  satisfaction  in  retirement 
came  from  some  form  of  leisure  par¬ 
ticipation.  Being  able  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do  when  they  want  to  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  many. 

And  perhaps  this  is  the  best  defini¬ 
tion  of  leisure,  the  ability  to  do  what 
one  wants  to  do  for  no  other  reason 
than  simply  because  they  want  to.  Proper 
preparation  can  assure  that  this  ability 
will  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse. 

_ _ _ & 

Regina  Kessler  is  a  program  specialist  for  the 
New  York-based  Retirement  Advisors. 
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ADJUSTING  TO  AN  OLDEF 


There’s  a  new  color  being  added  to 
the  workforce  rainbow:  gray.  Cut¬ 
ting  across  the  blue  and  white  collar 
lines,  and  brushing  over  all  pigments 
of  the  workforce — white,  black,  brown, 
red  and  yellow — are  the  older  workers 
of  this  society. 

The  age  composition  of  the  U.S.  la¬ 
bor  force  will  change  dramatically  dur¬ 
ing  the  upcoming  decades.  The  number 
of  younger  workers  will  decline  as  the 
numbers  of  older  workers  and  retirees 
grow.  By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be 
nearly  32  million  persons  age  65  and 
over  with  an  average  of  15-20  years 
of  retirement  living. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean? 
They  make  it  clear  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  early  and  full  retirement 
programs  will  impose  too  great  a  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  on  the  Social  Security 
system,  corporate  pension  programs  and 
the  diminishing  supply  of  younger 
workers. 

They  suggest  that  to  stay  competi¬ 
tive,  companies  will  have  to  create  in¬ 
novative  personnel  programs  to  attract 
and  retain  older  employees. 

They  urge  older  workers  to  redefine 
retirement  to  mean  not  an  end,  but  a 
life  transition. 

They  encourage  employee  services 
and  recreation  managers  and  other  hu¬ 
man  resource  professionals  to  develop 
programs  that  help  older  individuals  in¬ 
crease  their  life  options. 

And  they  demand  that  society  as  a 
whole  reconceptualize  the  aging  pro¬ 
cess. 

PREVENTING  A  FUTURE 
SHOCK 

Unless  the  myopic  vision  of  the  past 
is  refocused  to  recognize  and  react  to 
the  needs  of  older  workers,  experts  agree 
ramifications  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the 
Social  Security  system.  In  the  short 
term,  corporate  promotional  policies 
and  practices  will  require  adjustment 


in  response  to  the  lessened  availability 
of  higher-level  vacancies  and  pressure 
from  the  large  middle-aged  cohort. 

But  in  the  long  term,  unless  business 
and  industry  develop  personnel  plans 
that  attract  and  encourage  older  work¬ 
ers  to  stay  on  past  age  62,  they  will 
face  an  employee  replacement  crisis 
where  workers  with  high  technical  abil¬ 
ities  will  be  replaced  by  workers  with 


insufficient  experience  to  carry  on  the 
goals  of  the  organization. 

“Today’s  economic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  realities  make  it  clear  that  the 
trend  towards  earlier  and  full  retire¬ 
ment  may  simply  be  too  costly  for  our 
nation,  public  and  private  pension  pro¬ 
grams,  employees  and  workers,”  said 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  (D-NY),  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Ser- 


VORKFORCE 

by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 

vice  for  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  at  the  recent  conference  “Your 
Aging  Workforce:  The  Next  Twenty- 
Five  Years,”  jointly  sponsored  by  Re¬ 
tirement  Advisors  (RAI  Division), 

Hearst  Business  Communications,  Inc. 
and  Columbia  University.  ‘ ‘There  need 
to  be  increased  incentives  to  keep  per¬ 
sons  in  the  workforce  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  ages.” 


Photographs  by  Barbara  Crane,  Courtesy  of  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 


In  addition  to  the  abolition  of  man¬ 
datory  retirement,  Biaggi  supports  a 
federal  policy  that  creates  a  compre¬ 
hensive  employment  and  retirement 
strategy  recognizing  that  older  Amer¬ 
icans  can  and  want  to  work.  He  pointed 
to  a  number  of  federal  programs  that 
can  become  key  factors  in  the  overall 
employment  strategy.  The  Job  Train¬ 
ing  Partnership  Act  now  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision,  which  Biaggi  authored,  requir¬ 
ing  states  to  establish  training  programs 
that  address  the  special  needs  of  older 
workers.  Title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri¬ 
cans  Act  provides  part-time,  commu¬ 
nity  service  employment  opportunities 
to  low-income  seniors  over  55.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  re-authorization  next  year,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  he  says,  has 
the  potential  to  meet  many  of  the  train¬ 
ing  and  retraining  needs  of  older  work¬ 
ers  whose  job  skills  have  become  ob¬ 
solete. 

The  private  sector  must  also  reshape 
its  existing  policies.  To  be  responsive 
to  older  workers,  companies  will  need 
to  develop  more  flexible  work  sched¬ 
ules,  create  new  promotional  policies 
and  offer  more  career  and  retirement 
planning  programs. 

“My  prediction  is  that  human  re¬ 
source  management  will  be  much  more 
important  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,” 
Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Morrison,  chief  of  the 
Research  Support  Staff  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor’s  Employment 
Standards  Administration  stated  at  the 
“Aging  Workforce”  conference.  “That 
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flexible  work  lives  will  become  char¬ 
acteristic  in  our  society  and  that  we  will 
have  far  more  job  changes,  training  and 
retraining  in  the  adult  years  than  in  the 
past.” 

A  noted  authority  on  retirement  pol¬ 
icies,  Morrison  foresees  a  future  so¬ 
ciety  with  different  patterns  of  work 
and  leisure.  “Retirement  itself  will  be¬ 
come  redefined,”  he  said,  “to  mean 
leaving  a  particular  job  to  accomplish 
some  other  type  of  work  when  we  reach 
a  certain  age.” 

To  accommodate  the  older  work¬ 
force,  Morrison  identified  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  approaches  at  the  1983 
annual  conference  of  the  International 
Society  of  Preretirement  Planners 
(ISPP): 

•  Career  planning,  including  train¬ 
ing 

•  Performing  surveys  of  employee 
attitudes 

•  Management  training  on  older 
workers 

•  Workforce  planning  on  needed  re¬ 
cruitment,  training  and  replace¬ 
ments 

•  Preretirement  workshops  at  ear¬ 
lier  ages  and  for  a  wider  spectrum 
of  employees 

•  Phased  retirement  and  other  al¬ 
ternative  work  options 

•  Retirement  clubs  for  former  em¬ 
ployees 

•  Consultation  on  employee  benefit 
plans  and  related  personnel  prac¬ 
tices 

“Flexible  retirement,”  he  noted,  “is 
the  wave  of  the  future.”  According  to 
Morrison,  the  society  of  the  future  will 
feature  the  multiple  career  and  contin¬ 
uous  education. 

Because  most  older  individuals  de¬ 
sire  an  escape  from  the  9  to  5  schedule, 
experts  predict  part-time  work  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular  in  business 
and  industry.  Already  an  estimated  55 
percent  of  U.S.  firms  use  permanent 
part-time  employees  for  reasons  that 
include  general  or  specific  labor  short¬ 
ages,  peak  load  coverage  and  retaining 
experienced  workers  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  work  full  time. 

In  a  recent  study,  half  of  the  orga¬ 
nizations  using  permanent  part-time 


employees  reported  the  job  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  part-time  workers  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  full-time  counterparts. 
Specifically,  part-timers  show  less  fa¬ 
tigue,  can  keep  up  at  a  faster  pace  for 
a  shorter  time,  and  have  better  absen¬ 
teeism,  tardiness  and  turnover  records. 

Other  work  options  help  employees 
ease  into  retirement.  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  in  Columbus,  Ohio  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  “reduced  work  option,”  re¬ 
ports  ISPP,  whereby  employees  ap¬ 
proaching  retirement  can  elect  a  reduced 
work  week  of  50  percent,  60  percent, 
75  percent  or  80  percent  to  ease  into 

M - : - , 

“Retirement  itself  will  become 
redefined  to  mean  leaving  a 
particular  job  to  accomplish 
some  other  type  of  work  when 
we  reach  a  certain  age.” 

—Morrison 
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retirement.  Polaroid  Corporation  offers 
a  “retirement  rehearsal  period”  allow¬ 
ing  employees  approaching  retirement 
a  three-month  leave  of  absence,  after 
which  they  may  choose  to  retire  per¬ 
manently  or  return  to  their  jobs. 

Work  patterns  will  no  doubt  change 
as  the  21st  century  approaches.  And 
never  before  will  human  resource  plan¬ 
ning  be  more  critical. 

MYTHS  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  shows 
a  net  increase  of  3,500  65  year-old 
persons  every  single  day,  myths  and 
misconceptions  about  aging  are  still 
perpetuated  by  the  Madison  Avenue 
youth  cult.  Growing  older,  Americans 
are  led  to  believe,  means  growing  un¬ 
healthy,  inactive,  unproductive  and  fi¬ 
nancially  unstable — ideas  the  National 
Association  of  Mature  People  (NAMP) 
argues  couldn’t  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  first  step  in  coping  with  the  ma¬ 
turing  of  America,  according  to  NAMP, 
is  to  accept  several  realities: 

•  Age  is  not  a  creeping  sickness. 

People  don’t  die  of  old  age.  They 


die  of  a  specific  disease. 

•  Innovative  thinking  does  not  di¬ 
minish  with  age.  A  person’s  brain 
does  not  shrink  or  dry  up  with  age. 

•  Today’s  mature  people,  age  55  and 
older,  are  the  most  vigorous,  ed¬ 
ucated,  influential  and  affluent 
group  of  mature  people  the  world 
has  known.  They  are  healthier  than 
ever  before. 

Richard  E.  Shepherd,  NAMP  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  recalls  the  following 
example  of  productivity  in  old  age: 

At  age  70,  Dr.  Ben  Dugger,  a  bot¬ 
anist,  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  tried 
everything  possible  to  prove  his 
competency  but  failed  to  motivate  the 
university  to  change  its  rules.  The 
retirement  speech  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  Dugger  swallowed  his  pride 
and  convinced  a  pharmaceutical 
company  to  hire  him  for  independent 
research.  He  proved  his  point  when 
at  age  75,  he  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  new  antibiotic.  He  named  it  au- 
reomycin,  a  drug  that  is  used  to  treat 
more  than  50  different  illnesses.  He 
went  one  step  further  and  developed 
another  drug,  tetracycline ,  which  is 
effective  in  treating  typhus,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  a  variety  of  staph  infec¬ 
tions. 

“The  trouble  with  examples  of  fa¬ 
mous  individuals,”  warns  Shepherd, 
“is  that  they  rarely  convince  anyone. 
People  think,  ‘Well,  this  Dr.  Dugger 
was  an  exceptional  person  to  begin  with.’ 
And  they’re  right.  That’s  why  the  ex¬ 
ample  proves  my  point. 

“A  dull  and  unimaginative  person 
isn’t  going  to  obtain  originality  and  ge¬ 
nius  simply  by  growing  older,’  ’  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “And  talented  and  creative  per¬ 
sons  who  put  their  ideas  to  work  at  an 
early  age  will  usually  spend  a  lifetime 
perfecting  and  developing  them.  In  other 
words,  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Why  then  do  so  many  employees 
seem  to  slow  down  as  they  grow  older? 

Raymond  Wingard,  vice  president 
of  human  resources  at  the  Kopper 
Company  in  Pittsburg  offers  one  ex¬ 
planation.  He  says  older  workers  who 
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are  fearful  of  the  future  can  lower  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Wingard  observes  that  “the 
prospect  of  retirement  carries  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  trauma.  People  do  a 
better  job  if  relieved  of  that  trauma.” 
(Retirement  ranks  among  the  top  ten 
most  traumatic  experiences  of  a  life¬ 
time,  reports  NAMP.) 

Some  older  employees  may  also  feel 
under  pressure  to  leave  their  jobs  to 
make  room  for  younger  workers.  Be¬ 
cause  the  prospect  of  starting  all  over 
again  in  a  new  organization  is  so  fright¬ 
ening,  they  retire  from  work  all  to¬ 
gether. 

‘  ‘Mandatory  retirement  at  age  65  al¬ 
lowed  employers  to  overlook  dimin¬ 
ished  spirits  and  lowered  production,” 
notes  Shepherd.  “But  with  the  man¬ 
datory  retirement  age  moved  up  to  70 
and  possibly  being  totally  abolished  in 
the  future,  employees  and  managers  will 
have  to  rethink  their  position  on  this 
subject.” 

Companies  cannot  afford  to  pro¬ 
mote,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Harold  Shep¬ 
pard,  “industrial  euthanasia”  on  older 
workers  and  “relegate  them  to  sub¬ 
sized  volunteer  opportunities”  or  “let 
the  older  worker  do  the  job  that  nobody 
else  wants.” 

“Something  has  to  be  done  about 
this  preretirement  slow  down,”  NAMP’s 
Shepherd  maintains.  “And  preparation 
is  the  key.  The  emphasis  must  be  on 
making  the  employee  aware  of  exactly 
what’s  involved  in  making  the  choice 
to  retire  early,  retire  completely  at  65, 
or  continuing  to  work.” 

A  NEW  BEGINNING 

The  concept  of  retirement  has 
changed  radically  over  the  last  few 
years.  “People  no  longer  think  of  re¬ 
tirement  merely  as  an  ending  or  a  finish 
to  a  career,  followed  by  a  few  years  of 
well-earned  leisure,”  writes  William  J. 
Morin  of  the  consulting  firm  Drake 
Beam  Morin,  Inc.  in  the  Spring  1984 
issue  of  Retirement  Planning.  He  cited 
a  number  of  influences  changing  that 
stereotype: 

•  The  longer  life  expectancy 

•  The  trends  toward  both  earlier  and 
later  retirement  ages 


•  A  greater  awareness  of  the  second 
career  idea 

•  More  interest  in  self-fulfillment, 
not  merely  leisure  and  security 

•  More  awareness  that  enforced 
idleness  is,  for  many  people,  very 
unhealthy  or  even  fatal 

•  The  prospect  of  continuing  infla¬ 
tion,  eating  away  at  fixed  retire¬ 
ment  incomes 

Retirement  is  a  life  transition,  a  new 
beginning,  a  foundation  upon  which 
persons  can  build  new  life  options  in¬ 
cluding  part-time  work,  career  changes, 
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self-employment,  continued  education 
and  increased  leisure.  This  growing  di¬ 
versity  in  preferences  for  post-retire¬ 
ment  activity  requires  attention  from 
employee  services  managers  and  hu¬ 
man  resource  planners  through  more 
comprehensive  retirement  planning 
programs. 

In  addition  to  providing  information 
on  pensions,  Social  Security,  and  in¬ 
surance  benefits,  tomorrow’s  retire¬ 
ment  preparation  services  will  have  to 
address  phased  retirement,  health 
maintenance,  housing,  legal  matters, 
second  careers,  training,  leisure  time 
and  the  psychological  adjustment  in  re¬ 
tirement,  according  to  Malcolm  Mor¬ 
rison. 

.  ■>  : 

Surveys  show  that  currently,  most 
larger  and  medium-size  firms  do  offer 
some  type  of  retirement  assistance  to 
employees.  However,  the  majority  of 
smaller  business  and  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations  still  do  not  provide  such  pro¬ 
grams;  hence,  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  today  do  not  have  access 
to  preretirement  counseling, 

Fewer  than  20  percent  of  organiza¬ 
tions  sponsor  comprehensive  retire¬ 


ment  planning  programs  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  And  between  15  and  20  percent 
of  today’s  companies  allow  employees 
to  ‘rehearse  for  retirement’  by  provid¬ 
ing  gradual  or  phased  retirement,  leaves 
of  absence  or  sabbaticals  prior  to  re¬ 
tirement. 

“The  transition  into  retirement  can 
be  stressful,  marred  by  anxiety  and  un¬ 
certainty,”  reported  Abraham  Monk, 
director  of  the  Columbia  University’s 
Brookdale  Institute  on  Aging  and  Adult 
Human  Services  at  the  “Aging  Work¬ 
force”  conference.  “Or  it  can  enable 
retirees  to  find  meaningful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  growth  and  even  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  Much  of  it  will 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  conscious 
and  systematic  preparation  that  these 
prospective  retirees  have  done  in  the 
years  that  precede  their  impending  re¬ 
tirement.” 

Monk  pointed  to  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  current  retirement  planning 
programs:  most  fear  addressing  psy¬ 
chological  issues;  most  begin  too  late, 
when  retirement  is  practically  around 
the  comer;  few  venture  into  the  painful 
correlates  of  old  age  such  as  disability, 
widowhood  and  death;  and  they  are  too 
short  to  cover  all  the  essential  con¬ 
cerns. 

What  modem  retirement  preparation 
should  do  is  assist  employees  in  taking 
a  personal  inventory  of  their  life  and 
its  satisfaction  and  accomplishments, 
notes  consultant  Morin.  “Introspection 
helps  identify  what  they  want  to  do  in 
the  future  and  a  psychological  assess¬ 
ment  helps  in  life  planning,”  he  points 
out. 

After  helping  them  form  their  plans, 
the  program  should  then  identify  how 
they  will  be  funded  or  financed.  In  most 
cases,  this  decision  will  determine 
whether  the  future  will  call  for  leisure 
or  a  second  career.  Finally,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  encourage  individuals  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  four  key  elements 
in  their  new  life  plan:  the  use  of  time, 
relationships,  their  own  identity  and  then- 
plan  for  good  health. 

Improved  relations  with  older  em¬ 
ployees  and  an  improved  corporate  im¬ 
age  are  among  the  benefits  organiza¬ 
tions  can  discover  through  retirement 
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planning  programs. 

Added  Abraham  Monk:  “Employ¬ 
ers  may  eventually  realize  that  such 
programs  enhance  workers’  morale  and 
may  lead  to  higher  productivity.  Work¬ 
ers  in  turn,  may  ultimately  find  them 
to  increase  their  life  options.  At  the 
very  end,  advocates  of  preretirement 
programs  will  have  to  demonstrate  that 
by  designing  new  retirement  life  pat¬ 
terns,  they  can  prevent  or  postpone  many 
of  the  costly  problems  of  old  age.  It  is 
possible  that  then  society  will  commit 
itself  to  steadfast  sponsorship  of  pre¬ 
retirement  programs.” 

POST-RETIREMENT 

CONNECTIONS 

“Once  a  champion,  always  a  cham¬ 
pion,”  is  the  motto  at  Champion  In¬ 
ternational  Corporation.  The  theme  rings 
true  for  any  enlightened  company  that 
realizes  the  value  of  maintaining  good 
relations  with  retirees.  By  offering  for¬ 
mer  employees  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  employee  programs,  or  by  de¬ 
veloping  activities  specifically  for 
retirees,  a  company  can  cultivate  a  loy¬ 
alty  among  its  retirees,  who  are  among 
the  most  effective  public  relations  tools 
of  any  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  an 
employee  services  manager  can  deliver 
to  retirees  is  enabling  them  to  find  new 
purposes  in  life,  new  kinds  of  work. 

“Without  useful,  constructive  work 
to  do,”  cautions  Herbert  R.  Clark,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Extension  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  ‘  ‘we  are  likely  to  feel 
useless  and  unwanted  ourselves.  Work 
provides  status,  self-esteem.  It’s  like  a 
stage  on  which  we  can  prove  ourselves 
and  improve  ourselves.”  To  retire  and 
be  cut  off  from  that  source  of  psycho¬ 
logical  support  and  nourishment  results 
in  depression,  says  Clark. 

Employee  services  and  recreation 
managers  can  give  retirees  a  sense  of 
purpose  by  encouraging  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  outside  interests,  hobbies  and 
skills,  which  can  form  the  basis  for 
activities  after  they  leave  the  work¬ 
place.  Through  non-job  related  edu¬ 
cational  programs  and  hobby  clubs  such 
as  crafts,  gardening  or  photography, 


employees  can  identify  the  talents  that 
can  form  the  basis  of  a  second  career 
or  simply  provide  them  with  construc¬ 
tive  outlets  in  their  leisure  time. 

For  those  retirees  searching  for  rec¬ 
reational  activities  with  their  newfound 
leisure  time,  the  employee  services 
manager  may  consider  developing  soft- 
ball,  bowling  or  golf  leagues  specifi¬ 
cally  for  them.  Weekend  bus  tours  and 
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day-long  trips  also  prove  popular  among 
retirees. 

To  assist  older  individuals  with  health 
maintenance,  companies  may  consider 
organizing  fitness  classes  suited  to  their 
needs  and  abilities.  Frequent  hyperten¬ 
sion  screenings  are  also  important  for 
older  individuals. 

Leaving  the  workplace,  for  most, 
means  leaving  regular  social  contact  with 
co-workers.  One  way  to  fill  this  void 
is  through  a  retiree  club,  which  keeps 
communication  lines  open  between 
former  co-workers  and  the  company. 
Employees  services  managers  report  that 
these  clubs  are  among  the  most  popular 
and  active  at  the  company.  Most  elect 
officers,  who  guide  the  club  through 
the  year’s  activities  that  include  monthly 
meetings  with  guest  speakers,  regular 
tours  of  local  areas  of  interest,  craft 
fairs,  bingo  events,  social  gatherings 
and  more. 

Companies  and  their  surrounding 
communities  have  long  found  retirees 
to  be  a  great  source  of  volunteers.  With 
more  time  on  their  hands,  the  retirees 
are  able  to  donate  their  time,  skills  and 
energy  to  community  causes  and  com¬ 
pany  projects.  To  tap  into  this  gold  mine, 
companies  need  to  communicate  with 
retirees  regularly.  This  can  be  done  ef¬ 


fectively  through  the  employee  news¬ 
letter  and  invitations  to  company  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  an  open  house,  annual 
Christmas  party  or  company  picnic. 

Human  resources  management  will, 
predict  experts,  become  much  more 
important  than  in  the  past.  With  greater 
emphasis  on  the  nation’s  productivity 
and  stiffer  foreign  competition,  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future  that  American 
business  and  industry  will  make  will 
be  employee-based — largely  older  em¬ 
ployee-based. 

“Failure  to  anticipate  and  plan  for 
the  possibility  of  an  older  workforce,” 
warn  Lois  F.  Copperman,  Ph.D.  and 
Frederick  D.  Reast,  Ph.D.,  authors  of 
Adjusting  to  an  Older  Workforce,  “is 
likely  to  disrupt  the  best  laid  human 
resource  plans. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  they  contend, 
“beginning  early  to  consider  alterna¬ 
tive  career  plans  for  employees,  re¬ 
training  obsolescent  workers,  devel¬ 
oping  plans  for  lateral  transfers, 
instituting  part-time  work  or  phased  re¬ 
tirement  programs,  and  considering  job 
modification  programs  will  enable  an 
employer  to  build  flexibility  into  the 
structure  of  its  jobs.”  Flexibility  in  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
gramming  will  also  be  paramount  to 
accommodate  the  growing  number  of 
older  workers. 

“Such  flexibility  will  enable  an  or¬ 
ganization,”  the  authors  add,  “to  re¬ 
tain  the  skills  of  its  older  workers  while 
providing  promotional  opportunities  for 
other  workers.  Effective  programs  will 
likely  satisfy  the  preferences  of  older 
workers  for  increased  leisure  time  while 
providing  employment  opportunities.” 

What  is  required  for  a  successful  ad¬ 
justment  to  an  older  workforce  is  a  re¬ 
conceptualization  of  the  aging  process 
by  business,  industry,  government,  and 
more  important,  within  society  as  a 
whole. 


Proceedings  from  “Your  Aging 
Workforce:  The  Next  Twenty  Five  Years’’ 
may  be  obtained  for  $12.50  from 
Retirement  Advisors,  919  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022. 
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However  they  approach  the  task  of 
retirement  planning,  today’s  retirement 
planner  is  growing  more  important  to 
companies  whose  workforce  compo¬ 
sition  is  dramatically  changing  as  the 
baby  boom  generation  nears  retirement 
and  society  can  no  longer  ignore  its 
fastest  growing  minority:  older  work¬ 
ers. 


Retirement  is  a  life  transition  that 
can  be  either  painful  or  pleasant. 
It  can  bring  with  it  stress  and  anxiety 
or  it  can  usher  in  new  opportunities  for 
growth — all  of  which  largely  depends 
on  the  extent  of  preparation  an  em¬ 
ployee  undertakes  prior  to  their  im¬ 
pending  retirement. 

Opening  employees’  eyes  to  the  real¬ 
ity  of  retirement  and  the  possibilities 
after  they  leave  their  job  are  a  fairly 
new  breed  of  professionals:  retirement 
planners.  For  some,  like  Clare  Corbett, 
senior  training  representative  for  the 
Center  for  Training  and  Development 
at  Harvard  University,  independent  pre¬ 
retirement  planning  consultant  and 
president  of  the  International  Society 
of  Preretirement  Planners  in  West¬ 
chester,  Illinois,  retirement  planning  is 
a  full-time  career.  For  others,  like  Irene 
Heavey,  manager  of  employee  benefits 
and  services  at  Sperry  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  in  McLean,  Virginia,  retirement 
planning  is  one  among  many  employee 
services  offered  to  the  Sperry  work¬ 
force.  Both  retirement  planners  re¬ 
cently  shared  their  philosophies  on  re¬ 
tirement  with  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT. 


ESM:  Can  retirement  planning  make 
a  difference  in  the  transition  from 
work  to  non-work? 

CORBETT:  It  certainly  can.  By  plan¬ 
ning  ahead  and  rehearsing  for  retire¬ 
ment,  employees  can  avoid  pitfalls. 
Retirement  planning  can  help  by  of¬ 
fering  a  variety  of  options,  such  as 
hobbies  or  second  careers,  after  the 
employee  leaves  the  workplace.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  one  third  of  our 
lives  is  leisure  time,  most  of  us 
haven’t  learned  how  to  handle  it  and 
can  greatly  benefit  from  assistance. 

HEAVEY :  It  not  only  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference,  it’s  essential  to  making  a 
successful  transition.  In  light  of  the 
present  economy  and  the  direction 
Social  Security  is  taking,  it’s  even 
more  important  for  people  to  plan 
ahead  for  their  future. 

Any  kind  of  planning — retire¬ 
ment,  career  or  life  design  plan¬ 
ning — allows  people,  young  and  old, 
to  give  their  lives  direction.  Today, 
with  the  number  of  older  workers 
increasing  dramatically,  it’s  easy  to 
justify  the  need  for  retirement  plan¬ 
ning. 

ESM:  Because  the  choosing  is  more 
important  than  actually  working 
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or  not  working,  how  should  com¬ 
panies  assist  employees  in  making 
the  choice  to  either  retire  from  work 
altogether  or  embark  on  a  second 
career? 

CORBETT:  Companies  can  help  em¬ 
ployees  make  intelligent  retirement 
decisions  by  offering  a  retirement 
planning  program  in  which  partici¬ 
pants  are  guided  and  made  aware  of 
the  things  they  should  consider  be¬ 
fore  retirement — particularly,  how 
they’ll  substitute  for  work. 

HEAVEY:  In  most  cases,  the  choice  is 
dictated  by  the  employee’s  financial 
situation.  So  when  a  company  can  as¬ 
sist  the  employee  early  in  his  or  her 
working  life  with  financial  planning, 
it  can  help  the  employee  reach  a  sound 
decision  regarding  the  future. 

ESM:  When  should  adults  begin 
planning  for  their  retirement? 

CORBETT:  People  need  to  start 
thinking  about  retirement  as  soon  as 
they  start  working.  Demanding  that, 
however,  is  unrealistic.  Right  after 
high  school  or  college,  employees 
are  too  busy  feeling  the:  power  of 
their  new  income,  buying  all  the 
things  they’ve  always  wanted  to  buy. 
Finally,  when  all  their  children  are 
finished  with  school,  they  begin 
thinking  about  retirement. 

The  earlier  a  person  begins  plan¬ 
ning  for  retirement,  the  more  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  planning 
a  quality  life  with  financial  security. 
The  appearance  of  IRAs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  several  years  ago  did  a  lot  to 
promote  early  retirement  planning. 
The  promotional  slogan,  “Here’s  how 
to  be  a  millionaire  at  65  ...  ”  man¬ 
aged  to  catch  the  attention  of  young 
people  in  a  way  it  had  never  been 
caught  before. 

HEAVEY:  Beginning  at  age  35,  em¬ 
ployees  should  start  making  plans  for 
their  future.  By  55,  when  most  re¬ 
tirement  programs  reach  employees, 
it’s  almost  too  late,  particularly  in 
terms  of  building  a  financial  foun¬ 
dation. 

ESM:  An  effective  retirement  plan¬ 


ning  program  should  meet  the 
physical,  psychological  and  finan¬ 
cial  needs  of  its  participants.  How 
can  this  best  be  accomplished? 
What  is  an  effective  program 
strategy? 

CORBETT:  There  are  many  ap¬ 
proaches  to  retirement  planning.  A 
more  comprehensive  program  re¬ 
quires  12-30  hours  of  participation 
and  addresses  all  the  challenges  of 
retirement — pensions,  Social  Secu¬ 
rity,  basic  financial  planning,  health 
maintenance,  making  or  reviewing  a 
will,  estate  planning  and  leisure 
planning. 

When  structuring  the  program,  it’s 
important  to  remember  that  adults 
learn  better  if  they  actually  partici¬ 
pate  in  discussions.  To  get  such  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  lecturer  and  the 
audience,  the  class  size  should  not 
exceed  30  people.  So  that  spouses 
can  participate,  evening  or  Saturday 
classes  should  be  considered.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it’s  important  to  break  the  pro¬ 
gram  up  in  several  sessions  to  avoid 
information  overload. 

HEAVEY:  The  most  effective  retire¬ 
ment  planning  program  addresses  all 
the  issues  affecting  the  future  retiree: 
the  psychological  adjustment  (to  new 
roles  and  relationships),  financial 
planning  and  money  management, 
time  management,  housing,  legal  af¬ 
fairs  and  estate  planning,  leisure 
planning  and  health  maintenance. 

A  two  and  a  half  day  session,  or 
20  hours  worth  of  workshop,  will 
gain  preretirees’  attention  to  get  them 
moving  on  making  future  plans.  If 
possible,  the  program  should  en¬ 
courage  the  spouses’  attendance,  and 
address  the  needs  of  the  single,  older 
adult  as  many  employees  will  find 
themselves  in  that  situation  later  in 
life. 

Because  no  one  individual  could 
be  an  expert  in  all  of  these  areas,  the 
retirement  planner  should  obtain 
outside  experts  to  address  the  var¬ 
ious  issues.  An  attorney  can  assist 
preretirees  in  legal  matters  and  es¬ 
tate  planning;  a  psychologist  can  ex¬ 
plore  the  psychological  adjustment; 
a  recreation  or  leisure  professional 
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can  point  out  the  new  opportunities 
possible  with  extra  time;  and  a  health 
professional  can  outline  a  preventive 
health  care  strategy.  All  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  I  use  at  my  company  donate 
their  services  free  of  charge. 

ESM:  What  do  you  believe  is  the  role 
of  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  retirement  planning? 

CORBETT:  Employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  can  do  a  lot  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  older 
workers  by  offering  opportunities  for 
exercise,  healthful  activity  and  travel. 

If  an  employee  services  manager 
can  help  workers  establish  a  quality 
of  life  early,  he  or  she  gets  employ¬ 
ees  accustomed  to  a  pattern  that  will 
be  maintained  throughout  life. 

HEAVEY:  Employee  services  is  the 
web  that  interweaves  services  like 
retirement  planning  and  employee 
assistance.  The  employee  services 
and  recreation  manager  can  offer  a 
tremendous  service  to  employees  by 
helping  them  cultivate  hobbies 
throughout  life  and  develop  outside 
interests  through  non-job  related  ed¬ 
ucation  programs,  both  which  can 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  a  second 
career.  Employee  services  can  make 
all  of  life’s  transitions  easier. 

ESM:  Can  a  retiree  club  fulfill  an 
employee’s  need  for  social  contact 
after  they  leave  the  workplace? 

CORBETT:  In  companies  where  a  re¬ 
tiree  club  exists,  it’s  among  the  most 
popular  organizations.  The  club  ef¬ 
fectively  meets  a  social  need  for  those 
people  who  want  to  maintain  a  close 
association  with  their  company  and 
former  co-workers. 

HEAVEY:  A  retiree  club  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  vehicle  to  maintain  the  estab¬ 
lished  rapport  among  employees.  It’s 
also  a  great  resource  for  volunteers 
whose  expertise  can  be  a  great  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  company  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

ESM:  How  does  career  or  life  design 
planning  for  all  employees  relate 


to  retirement  planning? 

CORBETT:  We  used  to  believe  life 
could  be  organized  in  three  boxes: 
the  first  being  education  from  ages 
1-20;  the  second,  work,  from  ages 
21-65,  and  the  third,  retirement,  after 
65.  In  the  past,  we  thought  these 
three  boxes  didn’t  intermingle.  Now, 
we  view  life  along  a  continuum, 
where  education  is  possible  in  all  three 
boxes ,  where  work  may  start  before 
21  and  extend  beyond  65,  and  retire¬ 
ment  can  occur  well  before  or  after 
the  age  of  65. 

If  done  right,  career  and  retire¬ 
ment  planning  would  be  life  plan¬ 
ning  and  such  planning  would  make 
a  quality  of  work  life  possible.  Peo¬ 
ple  today  have  so  many  options;  good 
planning  is  crucial. 

However,  while  retirement  plan¬ 
ning  is  important  for  everyone,  ca¬ 
reer  planning  is  not  for  every  worker. 
Not  everyone  looks  at  their  job  as  a 
career,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  paycheck. 

HEAVEY:  We  have  two  things  hap¬ 
pening  today  that  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  life  design  planning:  high 
stress  resulting  in  job  burnout,  and 
crisis  retirement,  where  early  retire¬ 
ment  programs  put  people  out  of  the 
workforce  without  extensive  plan¬ 
ning.  When  planning  begins  early  in 
life,  people  can  avoid  these  crises. 

ESM:  Can  the  education  of  younger 
managers,  supervisors  and  co¬ 
workers  regarding  the  needs  of 
older  workers  bridge  the  apparent 
communication  gap? 

CORBETT:  It’s  often  difficult  for  a 
young  supervisor  to  know  how  to 
best  deal  with  an  older  worker.  What 
is  important  is  for  managers,  super¬ 
visors  and  co-workers  to  recognize 
that  people  age  differently  and  older 
worker  stereotypes  should  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Of  course,  older  workers 
themselves  are  guilty  of  perpetuating 
the  stereotype  when  they  insist  their 
forgetfulness  is  because  ‘they’re  get¬ 
ting  old.’  All  of  us  need  to  look  around 
and  notice  people  like  our  President 
and  Pope  who  prove  that  just  be- 


Irene  Heavey 

Manager  of  employee  benefits  and 
services,  Sperry  Computer  Systems; 
vice  president,  membership 
development,  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association. 
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What  is  important  is 
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supervisors  and  co¬ 
workers  to  recognize 
that  people  age 
differently  and  older 
worker  stereotypes 
should  be 
eliminated. 

— Clare  Corbett 
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cause  older  people  may  be  physi¬ 
cally  different,  they  still  can  retain 
their  usefulness  and  should  not  be 
denied  exposure  to  new  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

HEAVEY:  There’s  a  definite  need  to 
educate  managers  on  the  value  of 
older  worker’s  experience,  which  is 
often  overlooked  as  it  isn’t  a  mea¬ 
surable  statistic. 

ESM:  Can  retraining  programs  keep 
productive,  older  workers  active 
members  of  the  workforce? 

CORBETT:  Things  move  so  fast  in 
our  world  today,  retraining  pro¬ 
grams  are  useful  to  help  all  workers 
keep  up  with  business’  quick  pace. 
If  we  can  offer  retraining  opportun¬ 
ities  to  older  workers  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  obsolete,  we  can  look 


forward  to  a  more  productive  work¬ 
force. 

HEAVEY:  Retraining  programs  are 
advantageous  to  the  company  and  its 
employees.  Techniques  are  chang¬ 
ing  even  more  rapidly  today.  People 
must  adapt  to  a  new  state-of-the-art 
constantly  to  keep  productive. 

ESM:  What  kind  of  post-retirement 
programs  are  edging  on  the  hori¬ 
zon? 

CORBETT:  Job  sharing  for  retirees  or 
re-hiring  them  for  special  projects 
are  wonderful  ways  for  a  company 
to  make  use  of  the  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  older  worker.  Gradual  re¬ 
tirement  is  an  excellent  way  to  ease 
the  transition  into  retirement  by  al¬ 
lowing  workers  to  get  used  to  having 
more  unstructured  time  while  still 
maintaining  a  relationship  with  work. 

HEAVEY:  We’ve  begun  to  see  out¬ 
placement  services  for  retirees,  which 
are  a  very  humane  gesture! by  com¬ 
panies  toward  the  people  who  have 
served  them  for  so  long.  Rehiring 
employees  for  special  projects  is  an¬ 
other  growing  trend  that  makes  sense. 
When  a  company  can  tap  into  the 
skills  of  someone  who  is  already  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  procedures  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  organization,  it  saves  the 
company  valuable  time  and  training 
dollars. 

We’ve  also  started  to  see  part-time 
work  and  job-sharing  emerging.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  job-sharing  is  getting 
more  lip  service  than  practice  today, 
though  it  is  a  logical  thing  to  do. 
However,  as  it  grows  more  common 
among  new  mothers,  it  should  filter 
into  the  retiree  area. 

The  greatest  challenge  in  any  post¬ 
retirement  program  is  keeping  com¬ 
munication  lines  open  with  the  re¬ 
tirees,  which  is  difficult  because  they 
are  a  very  mobile  group. 

ESM:  Do  you  foresee  more  compa¬ 
nies  engaging  in  retirement  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  future? 

CORBETT:.  The  need  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  there.  Retirement  planning  is 
a  humanistic  approach  to  helping 
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than  the  exception, 
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older  workers.  And  the  trend  isn’t 
limited  to  the  U.S.  Europe,  Japan 
and  Australia  are  also  making  great 
strides  in  the  area  of  retirement. 

Once  companies  recognize  that 
retirement  is  not  an  end  but  a  begin¬ 
ning — a  transition  from  one  kind  of 
life  to  another — then  we  can  look 
forward  to  their  assistance  in  even 
greater  numbers. 

HEAVEY:  Because  of  the  aging  pop¬ 
ulation,  retirement  planning  will  soon 
become  the  norm,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  for  all  companies  concerned 
about  their  own  productivity.  ^ 


For  more  information  about  retirement  plan¬ 
ning,  contact  the  International  Society  of  Pre- 
Retirement  Planners,  2400  S.  Downing  A  ve . , 
Westchester,  IL  60153  or  (312)  562-8130. 
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Exploring  the  Discount  Services  Market 

Part  I 

by  Charles  Bashian,  NESRA  Marketing  Manager 


Editor’s  Note — This  article  is  the  first  of  a  two- 
part  series,  “Exploring  the  Discount  Services 
Market which  looks  at  discount  programs 
available  to  members  of  the  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation  Association. 


Discount  programs  have  quickly  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  total  employee  ser¬ 
vices  package  most  companies  offer 
their  employees.  This  package  includes 
discounts  on  travel,  entertainment  and 
theme  parks,  among  others. 

To  determine  the  scope  of  discount 
programs  available  to  members  of  the 
National  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association  (NESRA)  and  to 
study  changes  and  trends  in  discount¬ 
ing,  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  surveyed  NESRA’s  Asso¬ 
ciate  members.  These  findings  will  be 
reported  in  a  two-part  series  beginning 
in  this  issue  and  concluding  in  the  Au¬ 
gust. 

In  addition  to  requesting  information 
about  the  product  or  service  offered  at 
a  discount  to  the  employees  of  NESRA 
member  firms,  the  survey  asked  the  As¬ 
sociates  how  their  program  is  marketed 
and  their  views  on  the  future  of  dis¬ 
count  marketing. 

The  accompanying  side  bar  reveals 
the  wide  range  of  products  and  services 
NESRA  Associates  offer  the  employee 
services  market.  Interestingly,  about 
half  of  these  are  available  to  NESRA 
members  only.  And  in  almost  the  same 
numbers,  discounts  can  be  used  as  a 
fund  raiser  by  NESRA  members. 

In  the  concluding  article  next  month, 
we  will  report  on  the  future  of  discount 
services,  highlighting  new  products  or 
services  that  will  be  added  to  discount 
offers  by  our  survey  respondents.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we’ll  pass  along  the  Associates’ 
many  suggestions  and  advice  on  how 
discount  offers  should  be  evaluated  and 
promoted  within  the  workplace. 


Company:  Products/Service 

Discount 

Exclusive 
to  NESRA  Market 

<  I  :» 

ACTION  PACKETS  stocks  over 
3000  products  shown  in  their  catalog. 
Sells  at  wholesale,  not  a  discount  off 
retail. 

BRUNSWICK  RECREATION  of¬ 
fers  free  bowling  parties  on  a  local  or 
national  basis. 

• 

• 

*  A  If 

'4  *  £/■ 

BLACK  &  DECKER  merchandise 
can  be  purchased  at  wholesale  for 
company  stores  or  as  prize  items. 

§§ , 

CROWN  FAIR  discounts  men’s  and 
women’s  fashion  casual  outerwear  and 
sportswear. 

• 

CIRCUS  WORLD’S  Ringmaster 
Club  Card  entitles  holders  to  dis¬ 
counts  on  admission  and  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“  S :  -t 

DISNEY’S  MAGIC  KINGDOM 

membership  provides  discounts  on 
Disney  products  and  services  includ¬ 
ing  travel  programs. 

|lj8l 

DARIEN  LAKE  RESORT  offers 
discounts  to  regional  NESRA  chap¬ 
ters. 

DAYS  INN  provides  coupon  booklets 
good  for  special  discounts  at  most  of 
320  locations. 

• 

*  *  * 

|  1  1 

4  *  .$• 

ENTERTAINMENT  ’85®  /SAV¬ 
ING  SPACE  ’85®  coupon  books  are 
good  for  two-for-one  savings  on  din¬ 
ing,  theatre,  sports  events,  and  more. 

Wr 

-.4-  & 

EMPLOYEE  TRAVEL  PLAN¬ 
NERS  offers  individual  travel  at  group 
rates  on  vacation  travel  to  Bermuda, 
cruises  and  air/hotel. 

• 

*  1 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA  may  be  purchased  through 
Group  Discount  Insert  Program. 

1 
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Company:  Products/Service 

Discount 

Exclusive 
to  NESRA  Market 

FAIR  LANES  company-league  bowlers  obtain  discounts  on  awards,  supplies, 

services,  and  special  events. 

FLAGHOUSE,  INC.’s  bidding  process  allows  NESRA  members  to  order  any 
of  3000  items  from  catalog  at  the  best  price. 

FLORIDA’S  SILVER  SPRINGS,  WILD  WATERS,  AND  WEEKI 
WACHEE,  BUCCANEER  BAY,  and  HOLIDAY  INN  WEEKI  WACHEE 

discounts  on  hotel  and  attractions. 

INDIANHEAD  MOUNTAIN  RESORT  offers  discounts  on  lift  tickets. 

■ 

■A  U 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEKENDS  discounts  travel  packages  through  a  per¬ 
sonalized  brochure. 

'":i>  S.'.'1:  '■  '  '• 

r  : '  \  V.:''  . 

•J ,  t  f  ;  ,  -  , 

JAYFRO  CORP.’s  1000  athletic/sports  items  are  available  at  special  discount 
prices. 

• 

LIFELINE®  exercise  equipment,  portable  gym,  sit-up  bar,  digital  and  other 
jump  ropes  are  available  at  a  discount. 

• 

i 

WM.  MacKENZIE  CO.  sells  business  and  casual  wear  exclusively  to  em¬ 
ployees  through  NESRA  and  other  associations. 

• 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS  provides  discounts  on  personalized 
Christmas  cards. 

PANDA  AMERICA  NUMISMATICS  offers  “insider  prices”  and  buy/sell 
market  quotes  to  NESRA  members  on  precious  metals,  coins,  ingots,  and  U.S. 
gold  coins. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  CELEBRITY  CLUB  members  receive  dis 
counts  on  stage  show  tickets,  backstage  tours  and  advance  notice  of  major 
concerts. 

• 

SWERSEY’S  CHOCOLATES  sells  chocolates  and  novelty  items  at  wholesale 
prices  during  the  gift-giving  holidays. 

STOUFFER  HOTELS  has  a  corporate-wide  dollars-off  program  for  NESRA 
members. 

SOUTH  STREET  SEAPORT  MUSEUM  offers  a  Seaport  weekend  package, 
including  admission  to  Seaport’s  attractions. 

• 

SHERATON  TUSCON  EL  CONQUISTADOR  discounts  its  rate  for  the 
summer,  plus  a  fruit  basket  in  each  room. 

• 

TRAVERSE  COMPANY  offers  dollars  off  any  group  ski  package,  except  for 
fall  and  spring  skiing. 

• 

M:  'ife 

UNITED  PHOTO  SERVICE  discounts  photo-finishing  and  film  supplies. 
Offers  process  program  available  to  firms  regardless  of  size  and  location. 

• 

WESTIN  HOTELS’  NESRA  benefit  packages  at  its  hotels  in  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  are  discounted  from  retail  rates  offered  to  the  general 
public. 

• 

0 

WHOLE  EARTH  RAFTING  discounts  one  to  six  day  rafting  trips  in  the 
New,  Gruley,  and  Meadow  Rivers  tailor-made  to  need. 

• 
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The  Corporate  Open  House 

Opening  the  Door  to  Teamwork  and  Participation 

by  June  E.  Cramer,  editorial  assistant 


Anne  Johnson  just  landed  a  new  job 
in  a  rapidly  expanding,  high-tech 
firm.  Her  newfound  enthusiasm  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  long  hours  she  regularly 
logs  in.  Anne’s  dedication  to  her  com¬ 
pany,  however,  is  not  shared  by  her 
husband  Bob,  who  feels  threatened  by 
her  new  commitment. 

Bob,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly 
telling  Anne  how  wonderful  Ron,  his 
sales  supervisor  is.  Bob  and  Ron  often 
play  racquetball  together  after  work 
while  Anne  pours  over  her  business  re¬ 
ports.  Anne’s  jealousy  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  relationship  with  his  boss  only 
draws  her  back  to  her  own  work. 

Meanwhile,  Ron  and  other  district 
sales  managers  are  growing  disgruntled 
over  top  management’s  lack  of  com¬ 
munication.  Word  has  it  the  company 
plans  to  debut  a  national  corporate  im¬ 
age  advertising  campaign  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  middle  managers  have  yet  to 
be  informed  of  this  new  marketing 
strategy  or  how  they  could  utilize  it  in 
their  own  sales  region. 

Until  recently,  these  were  typical  sit¬ 
uations  in  many  American  homes  and 
corporations.  An  employee  would  work 
eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  for 
many  years  without  understanding 
overall  company  operations  beyond  his 
or  her  own  department.  Worse  yet,  the 


employee’s  family  would  also  feel  ex¬ 
cluded  because  they  did  not  understand 
what  their  parent  or  spouse  did  at  work. 


By  opening  its  doors  to  employ¬ 
ees  and  their  families,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  actually  opening  the  door 
to  increased  employee  and  fam¬ 
ily  participation,  greater  em¬ 
ployee  pride  in  the  workplace 
and  better  company-employee 
relations. 

With  work  comprising  nearly  one 
third  of  a  person’s  waking  hours  and 
two-income  households  continually  on 
the  rise,  job  satisfaction  and  employee 
and  family  involvement  in  the  com¬ 
pany  are  not  only  desired — they  are 
essential. 

Today,  more  companies  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  employees  and  their  families 
want  to  be  informed  on  company  proj¬ 
ects  and  facilities.  One  way  organiza¬ 
tions  are  satisfying  these  needs  is  by 
offering  a  corporate  open  house.  By 
opening  its  doors  to  employees  and  their 
families,  the  company  is  actually  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  increased  employee  and 
family  participation,  greater  employee 
pride  in  the  workplace  and  better  com¬ 
pany-employee  relations. 


Seventy-four  percent  of  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  hold  open  houses  according  to 
a  recent  Administrative  Management 
Society  (AMS)  survey;  81  percent  of 
large  firms  do  so.  Ranging  from  a  short 
office  tour  on  a  small  budget  to  a  com¬ 
plete  three-mile  tour  of  all  company 
facilities,  corporate  open  houses  are  in¬ 
creasingly  being  utilized  as  a  public 
relations  tool. 

Unwritten  company  benefits  from 
open  houses  include  increased  public¬ 
ity  and  community  awareness.  Many 
corporations  hold  a  VIP  tour  before  the 
actual  event  begins  for  government 
dignitaries  and  community  leaders. 

By  showing  that  it  takes  care  of  its 
employees,  an  open  house  can  also  at¬ 
tract  potential  employees. 

“Money  doesn’t  always  motivate 
workers,”  Glenn  Westover,  manager 
of  employee  benefits  and  services  at 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  pointed  out.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  time  to  let  employees  and  their 
families  view  actual  working  sites  and 
operations  “makes  their  jobs  easier  and 
increases  morale,”  he  said. 

Like  any  company-sponsored  pro¬ 
gram,  an  open  house  must  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  company  and  its  employees.  To¬ 
day’s  corporate  open  houses  are  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  organizations  that  host  them. 


More  than  26,000  FMC  employees,  retirees  and  their  families  attended  the  company’s  open  house  last  year  where  the  U.S.  Military  demonstrated  combat 
procedures  on  FMC  vehicles,  which  attendees  were  also  permitted  to  ride. 
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Open  House 


More  than  a  year  of  planning  went  into  the  FMC  open  house. 


EMPHASIS  ON  THE 
FAMILY 

Employees,  retirees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  an  Ohio 
power  manufacturing  firm,  anxiously 
await  the  company’s  open  house  as  the 
entire  day  is  dedicated  to  them. 

“We’re  not  afraid  to  have  a  whole 
day  just  for  employees  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,”  said  Westover.  “We  try  to  let 
families  know  where  employees  work 
and  what  they  do.  When  a  man  comes 
to  Babcock  &  Wilcox  every  day  for  40 
years  to  work  for  the  company,  his  wife 
ought  to  know  what  he  does.” 

An  open  house  is  offered  every  four 
to  five  years  at  Babcock  &  Wilcox  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  company  picnic 
that  year. 

Last  summer  the  all-day,  company- 
funded  event  was  held  on  a  Saturday 
and  attracted  more  than  4,600  partici¬ 
pants.  As  soon  as  the  workers  and  their 
families  arrived,  they  were  greeted  by 
a  committee  of  fellow  employees  and 
managers.  They  then  either  departed  on 
a  three-mile  routed  tour  or  visited  an 
employee’s  own  work  station  if  it  was 
not  part  of  the  established  route.  Vol¬ 
unteers  from  all  departments  served  as 
both  route  monitors,  instructing  people 
where  to  go,  and  as  in-shop  monitors, 
standing  by  specific  machines  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  they  function. 

After  visiting  the  many  facilities, 
guests  were  invited  to  join  in  social 
activities  under  the  circus  tent  rented 


by  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  To  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  volunteers  from  the 
photography  committee  snapped  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  employee  and  his  or  her 
family.  Fellow  employees  served  up 
hotdogs,  popcorn,  ice  cream  and  soda. 
Workers,  retirees  and  their  families  spent 
the  whole  day  in  the  tent,  meeting  and 
talking  with  managers,  fellow  employ¬ 
ees  and  old  friends. 

Special  attractions  at  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  open  house  included  computer 
and  robot  demonstrations  and  a  con¬ 
sumer  product  area  in  the  tent  which 
featured  photos  and  models  of  various 
equipment. 

When  the  day  was  over,  lucky  door- 
prize  winners  went  home  with  stereos, 
bicycles  and  CB’s,  and  all  came  away 
with  t-shirts,  visors  and  a  greater  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  family  at  Babcock 
&  Wilcox. 

A  CHANCE  TO 
PARTICIPATE 

Increased  employee  participation  is 
the  outcome  of  the  FMC  open  house. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  at 
the  Ordnance  Division  of  FMC  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  produces  armed  fight¬ 
ing  personnel  carriers  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  closed  security  plant.  So 
when  FMC  opened  up  all  factory  areas 
last  September  for  employees  to  see 
how  the  vehicles  were  built,  workers 
flocked  to  the  open  house. 

‘  ‘They  loved  it!”  stressed  Joan  Justi, 


director  of  employee  activities  at  the 
San  Jose  division.  ‘  ‘It  was  a  real  treat.’  ’ 

More  than  26,000  employees,  reti¬ 
rees  and  members  of  their  families  at¬ 
tended  the  all-day  event,  which  is  held 
every  five  years.  Off-site  facilities  were 
open  from  9  to  1 1  in  the  morning  and 
the  main  plant  from  11  to  5.  The  open 
house  is  FMC-sponsored  so  there  is  no 
cost  to  employees. 

“Planning  the  open  house  at  FMC 
is  a  huge  undertaking,”  Justi  con¬ 
tended.  “It  took  us  over  a  year  to  set 
it  up.”  A  core  committee  of  approxi¬ 
mately  forty-five  members  from  the 
various  departments  was  formed,  from 
which  subcommittees,  composed  of 
volunteers,  were  created  to  handle  spe¬ 
cific  duties. 

In  addition  to  self-guided  tours,  the 
open  house  featured  a  multitude  of  at¬ 
tractions  and  demonstrations.  Trolley 
cars  were  rented  to  shuttle  visitors  up 
and  back  between  the  facilities.  There 
was  continuous  entertainment  through¬ 
out  the  day  at  a  main  stage  area,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  different  bands  repre¬ 
senting  eras  from  the  20 ’s  to  the  Big 
Band  sound  to  disco,  dancers  and  a 
high  school  marching  band.  More  than 
two  dozen  movies  and  video  presen¬ 
tations  were  shown  throughout  the  var¬ 
ious  facilities.  One  whole  building  was 
used  to  display  equipment  from  FMC 
divisions  all  over  the  world  so  that  em¬ 
ployees  could  see  the  scope  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations. 

Even  the  U.S.  Military  got  involved. 
The  Army  and  Marines  gave  live  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  actual  combat  proce¬ 
dures  using  FMC  vehicles  while  the 
Navy  put  on  a  water  show  with  FMC’s 
underwater  vehicle,  the  P-7. 

The  highlight  of  the  day,  however, 
was  the  opportunity  to  actually  take  a 
ride  on  one  of  the  vehicles  on  the  com- 
pany’s  test  track.  Children  of  all  ages 
were  quite  impressed. 

“I’ve  been  here  for  over  40  years, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  been  in 
one  of  the  vehicles,”  commented  Mike 
Giammona,  a  foreman  at  FMC. 

“The  most  gratifying  aspect  of  the 
open  house  is  to  see  the  employees  come 
out  and  work  and  get  involved,”  Justi 
noted.  Our  open  house  promotes  em- 
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ployee  and  employee-family  involve¬ 
ment  and  shows  them  that  the  company 
cares  about  them.” 

CELEBRATING  WITH  THE 

COMPANY 

Special  accomplishments  are  times 
to  be  celebrated,  and  one  of  the  ways 
a  company  can  share  a  recent  achieve¬ 
ment  or  landmark  with  its  employees 
is  through  a  company-wide  open  house. 

At  the  Warsaw,  Indiana  manufac¬ 
turing  division  of  R.R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons,  the  world’s  largest  printer,  a  re¬ 
cent  three-day  open  house  was  held  as 
part  of  a  series  of  events  celebrating 
the  division’s  25th  anniversary. 

The  theme  of  the  Donnelley  open 
house  was  ‘‘ Donnelley ’s  on  the  Roll” 
and  featured  tours  of  most  plant  facil¬ 
ities  while  in  operation. 

The  tour  brochure  was  actually  printed 
at  the  company.  ‘‘All  employees  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  actual  formation  of  this 
tour  booklet,  which  really  gave  it  a  lot 
more  meaning  than  if  somebody  else 
did  it,”  noted  Betty  Atchison,  activities 
director  at  Donnelley. 

‘‘Every  employee  pitched  in  and 
helped,”  Atchison  emphasized.  “They 
all  were  involved  on  the  committees 
and  helped  plan  everything.” 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  view 
plant  operations,  several  displays  of  the 
types  of  plants  and  products  which  the 
many  Donnelley  divisions  across  the 
U.S.  and  the  United  Kingdom  utilize 
were  prepared.  While  an  employee  in 
Warsaw,  Indiana  may  know  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  catalogs  that 
Donnelley  prints,  they  might  not  know 
what  other  divisions  are  doing.  The 
company’s  history  was  featured  as  well 
with  information  set  up  in  the  new  Ac¬ 
tivities  Center. 

“For  the  company,  an  open  house 
is  just  a  good  public  relations  tool,” 
Atchison  said.  “It  lets  the  employees 
know  how  much  management  cares 
about  them. 

“For  the  employees,  an  open  house 
offers  a  spirit  of  belonging,”  she  as¬ 
serted.  “It’s  their  day  to  show  off  their 
company  to  family  and  friends  while 
learning  more  about  the  corporation 


themselves. 

EXPOSURE  FOR  SERVICES 

An  open  house  can  make  employees 
aware  of  the  particular  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities  that  an  employee  association  or 
employee  services  department  has  to 
offer. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Foreign 


A  three-mile  tour  guided  Babcok  &  Wilson  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families  to  company  facilities . 


Affairs  Recreation  Association’s  open 
house.  FARA,  which  is  located  in  the 
State  Department  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  serves  its  members 
through  special  events,  physical  fitness 
facilities  and  activities,  a  travel  office, 
housing  operation  and  retail  stores. 


Many  who  worked  in  the  building, 
however,  were  not  FARA  members  or 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  services  it  had 
to  offer.  To  help  remedy  this  situation, 
Bobbie  Otto,  general  manager  of  FARA, 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  holding  an 
open  house  to  increase  FARA’s  ex¬ 
posure  within  the  building. 

‘  ‘The  main  idea  of  the  open  house 
was  to  try  to  acquaint  people  in  the 
building  with  what  we  do,”  Otto  stated. 

The  FARA  open  house  was  hosted 
on  a  May  afternoon  in  the  cafeteria 
courtyard  of  the  building.  It  was  held 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  so  that 
employees  could  stop  by  and  browse 
during  their  lunch  hour. 

Each  of  FARA’s  five  departments 
were  represented  at  the  event.  The  travel 
department  had  an  information  booth 
with  travel  brochures  and  general  in¬ 
formation;  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  displayed  goods  from  its  stores. 
Membership  cards  and  brochures  were 
available  at  all  tables. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  recreation  department’s 
program  which  included  a  yoga  dem¬ 
onstration,  several  women  from 
FARA’s  exercise  classes  giving  fitness 
and  aerobics  demonstrations,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  provided  by  a  musician’s 
workshop. 

“I  think  any  time  you  have  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  beautiful,  warm  sunny 
day  in  May  and  some  kind  of  show  or 
entertainment,  the  response  is  good,” 
commented  Otto. 

ORGANIZING  AN  OPEN  HOUSE 

Like  any  successful  event,  a  cor¬ 
porate  open  house  requires  careful 
planning  and  preparation.  Organiza¬ 
tion  should  begin  at  least  six  months 
in  advance  when  scheduling  the  open 
house  to  encourage  the  greatest  number 
of  employees  to  attend.  Depending  on 
the  estimated  number  of  visitors,  more 
than  one  day  may  need  to  be  set  aside. 
Warm  weather  is  also  important;  a  rain 
date  should  be  set  should  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  refuse  to  cooperate. 

The  most  interesting  and  educational 
tour  route  which  requires  the  least 
amount  of  walking  should  be  de¬ 
vised — tours  can  be  guided  or  a  book- 
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let/map  can  be  provided  so  visitors  can 
explore  the  work  site  on  their  own. 
Buses  or  shuttles  may  be  needed  to 
transport  families  from  one  facility  to 
the  next.  At  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  golf 
carts  are  rented  to  pick  up  those  who 
cannot  make  it  through  the  whole  tour. 
If  the  company  will  not  be  involved  in 
actual  operations  on  the  open  house  day, 
volunteer  workers  should  be  stationed 
at  the  various  machinery  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  function  and  operation. 

By  examining  the  major  objective  of 
the  open  house,  the  event  can  be  planned 
more  effectively.  Does  management 
want  to  introduce  employees  and  their 
families  to  a  new  product,  share  a  re¬ 
cent  accomplishment,  allow  workers  to 
participate  in  company  facilities  in  a 
way  previously  not  possible?  Or  do  they 
simply  want  to  provide  employees  with 
an  enjoyable  day  that  shows  the  com¬ 
pany  cares  about  its  workers? 

To  convey  management’s  message, 
the  open  house  could  be  centered  around 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  Including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  601 53 


a  theme,  and  activities  promoted  through 
special  presentations  or  displays,  en¬ 
tertainment,  decorations  and  refresh¬ 
ments. 

When  it  comes  to  publicity,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  too  much.  Adequate 
promotion  ensures  a  successful  day.  At 
FMC  Corporation,  advertising  begins 
with  the  event  printed  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  yearly  calendar,  continues  with 
stuffers  in  employee  paychecks  and  ads 
in  the  company  newspaper,  and  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  four  page  feature  in  the 
company  publication.  Other  devices  that 
could  be  employed  include  posters, 
flyers,  personal  invitations  and  articles 
in  local  newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  best  insurance  of  a  well- 
attended  event  is  by  involving  as  many 
employees  as  possible  and  allowing 
them  to  act  as  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentatives  through  word  of  mouth. 

SAFETY  AND  SECURITY 
PRECAUTIONS 

“Safety  can  never  be  stressed  enough 
simply  because  most  manufacturing 
plants  utilize  equipment  which  is  very 
heavy  and  dangerous,”  emphasized 
Donnelley’s  Atchison. 

“Safety  also  means  that  if  you  have 
an  accident,  you  are  prepared  to  get 
that  person  to  medical  facilities,” 
B&W’s  Westover  stressed. 

Because  many  companies  involve 
high-tech  or  top-secret  government 
products,  security  is  another  factor 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Intruders 
or  competitors  can  be  discouraged 
through  a  registration  table  and  name 
tags,  and  high  security  areas  should  be 
roped  off. 

Other  safety  and  security  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  include: 

•  Roping  off  dangerous  areas  and / 
or  putting  footprints  on  the  tour 
route  so  visitors,  especially  chil¬ 
dren,  will  not  stray; 

•  Posting  NO  SMOKING  signs  in 
flammable  areas; 

•  Supervising  all  machinery; 

•  Locating  sufficient  parking, 
washroom  and  telephone  facili¬ 
ties; 

•  Supplying  ample  means  of  com¬ 
munication  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 


gency,  such  as  phones  or  walkie- 
talkies;  and 

•  Keeping  police,  paramedics  and 
ambulances  on  the  premises. 

KEYS  TO  SUCCESS 

To  employee  services  managers  who 
are  usually  designated  the  job  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  open  house,  Westover  of 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  recommends  ob¬ 
taining  experts,  such  as  members  of  the 
company’s  security  staff,  to  help  out. 

“Don’t  try  and  do  it  yourself,”  he 
maintained.  “Get  as  many  employees 
involved  as  possible  so  that  they  feel 
it’s  their  open  house.”  Try  to  get  vol¬ 
unteers  from  all  departments  and  all  job 
levels — rather  than  a  small  committee 
of  managers — so  that  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  can  participate  and  experience  the 
enthusiasm,  he  recommended. 

Another  important  key  to  a  success¬ 
ful  open  house  is  to  appeal  to  a  cross 
section  of  a  company’s  population. 
“The  main  thing  is  to  try  and  offer 
something  for  everyone,”  Bobbie  Otto 
of  FARA  discovered. 

Finally,  be  prepared  for  anything. 
“It’s  unbelievable  how  many  details 
you  have  to  think  about  and  plan  for,” 
Donrielley’s  Atchison  said.  “You  have 
to  anticipate  whatever  could  go  wrong 
so  that  you’re  ready  for  absolutely  any 
situation  that  might  be  encountered.” 

Besides  gaining  a  few  gray  hairs  in 
the  process  of  organizing  a  company 
open  house,  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  conclude  that  their  effort  is  well- 
rewarded.  The  worker  and  family  par¬ 
ticipation,  manager-employee  team¬ 
work  and  increased  pride  in  the  com¬ 
pany  that  result  when  showing  off  the 
company  site  bring  the  much-needed 
human  element  back  into  the  work¬ 
place. 
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Beginnings: 

Champion  International’s  Retirement  Club 


£  £  /~\nce  a  champion,  always  a 
champion”  is  the  motto  at 
Champion  International  Corporation. 
These  are  not  idle  words  at  the  St.  Paul- 
based  paper  and  packaging  company, 
however.  Through  the  Champion  Pa¬ 
per  Mate  Retirement  Club,  the  com¬ 
pany  demonstrates  to  employees  they 
are  not  forgotten  the  day  they  retire, 
but  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  key  to  making  the  com¬ 
pany  a  winner. 

“Retirees  are  very  much  a  part  of 
us,”  says  Marie  Possis,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  coordinator  and  club  founder. 
“Once  you  become  a  Champion  you 
never  have  to  leave,”  she  explains, 
“because  you’re  still  a  Champion  even 
after  retirement.” 

Indeed,  retirement  from  Champion 
International  is  just  a  stepping  stone  to 
new  and  exciting  involvements  within 
the  company.  Even  before  employees 
make  the  transition  from  work  to  re¬ 
tirement,  they  are  taken  to  the  club’s 


center  to  get  a  glimpse  of  retiree  life 
during  one  of  the  pre-retirement  ses¬ 
sions  at  Champion.  Upon  retirement, 
Possis  takes  each  employee’s  picture 
for  the  company  paper,  where  retirees 
are  congratulated  and  formally  thanked 
for  their  service.  They  are  immediately 
sent  a  letter  explaining  the  club  and  its 
activities  and  personally  invited  to  join. 

And  join  they  do.  The  club  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  known  and  popular  that 
“the  minute  they  retire,  they  join  right 
away,”  according  to  Tom  Phillippi,  six- 
year  club  president. 

Typical  of  the  paper  industry,  Cham¬ 
pion  is  characterized  by  seven  day  work 
weeks  and  swing  shifts.  Possis  became 
interested  in  assisting  those  who  had 
worked  hard  for  the  company  with  their 
transition  to  retirement  while  at  a  pen¬ 
sion  seminar. 

“There  was  this  great,  big  man  ready 
to  retire,  and  he  brought  in  his  little, 
bitty  wife,”  she  recalls.  “The  minute 
the  wife  started  in  she  said,  ‘I  don’t 


Woodcrafting  skills  are  finely  tuned  in  the  Paper 
Mates  Retirement  Club. 


know  what  I’m  going  to  do  with  this 
man  under  my  feet  all  the  time.  I’m 
not  used  to  it.’  I  watched  his  shoulders 
slump  and  that  was  really  the  beginning 
of  it,  thinking  about  what  we  could 
do.” 

CLUB  DEVELOPMENT 

Possis  immediately  sent  out  a  survey 
to  recent  retirees  and  pre-retirees  to  de¬ 
termine  if  interest  in  a  retiree  club  ex¬ 
isted.  She  invited  all  who  wanted  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  group  to  a 
meeting.  Two  large  tables  of  eager  re¬ 
tirees  showed  up  at  that  first  gathering. 

Established  in  1975,  a  contest  gave 
the  group  a  name,  the  “Paper  Mates.” 
From  this  beginning,  the  club  has  grown 
to  its  current  membership  of  280. 

The  group  gained  top  management 
support  “little  by  little,”  according  to 
Possis.  Its  first  home  was  not  on  com¬ 
pany  premises  but  at  a  neighboring 
community  center,  which  quickly  be¬ 
came  too  small  for  the  flourishing  club. 
The  retirees  then  approached  manage¬ 
ment,  asking  for  space  and  help.  Man¬ 
agement  responded  by  letting  the  group 
use  a  company  building  which  had  for¬ 
merly  housed  the  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  agreement  that  the  Pa¬ 
per  Mates  would  pay  for  the  majority 


Champion  retirees  completely  renovated  a  company  building  to  make  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Champion  Paper  Mates  Retirement  Club. 
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of  remodeling,  insurance  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expenses. 

The  retirees  did  most  of  the  reno¬ 
vating  work  on  the  club  center  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  help  and  supervision 
of  the  Champion  Maintenance  Depart¬ 
ment,  they  gutted  the  building,  put  in 
a  new  ceiling  and  carpeting,  painted 
and  removed  wall  divisions  to  establish 
a  large  meeting  area  on  the  first  floor. 

Today,  the  completed  center,  the 
Champion  Paper  Mate  Retirement  Club, 
includes  a  kitchen  with  two  sinks  and 
cooking  facilities  on  the  lower  level, 
and  a  workshop  area  upstairs. 

With  their  new  center,  “everything 
is  possible,”  Possis  points  out.  More¬ 
over,  she  feels  that  by  working  on  the 
center  themselves,  the  retirees  consider 
it  a  real  home.  “If  they  find  ways  to 
pay  for  the  things  they  want,”  Possis 
maintains,  “it  makes  them  more  self- 
sufficient.” 

ACTIVITIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS 

The  center  is  open  three  days  a  week, 
for  members  to  gather  and  work  on 
crafts  or  simply  socialize.  Official 
meetings  take  place  at  the  center  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month  and 
begin  with  a  nurse’s  hypertension  clinic, 
which  is  usually  followed  by  a  keynote 


speaker. 

Education  is  an  important  function 
of  the  club;  experts  are  brought  in  to 
give  informative  talks  for  the  retirees 
on  concepts  such  as  financial  planning, 
health  care  or  new  retirement  benefits 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area.  The  club  has 
begun  branching  out  into  new  areas  of 
knowledge,  learning  new  crafts  or  skills 
such  as  CPR.  After  the  lecture,  the 
meeting  continues  with  club  business 
and  announcements,  and  then  members 
share  a  catered  meal.  Once  the  meeting 
is  over,  the  Paper  Mates  may  go  on  an 
outing,  play  cards  or  bingo,  or  just  so¬ 
cialize. 

The  major  reason  for  the  club’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  the  retirees  enjoy  each  oth¬ 
er’s  company.  “Our  people  are  very 
content  in  just  plain  being  together,” 
Possis  notes.  Spouses  of  retirees  are 
also  encouraged  to  join  the  club. 

Unlike  some  city  centers,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Paper  Mate  Retirement  Club  starts 
with  an  already-established  bond  among 
members.  “It’s  people  you’ve  worked 
with  all  the  time  so  you  know  them — 
it’s  not  a  bunch  of  strangers  J’  ’  Phillippi 
explains.  “It’s  a  friendship  thing.” 

Besides  providing  fellowship  among 
members,  the  club  also  offers  retirees 
something  to  do  in  their  newly-ac¬ 
quired  leisure  time.  The  club  engages 
in  a  wide  range  of  activities  including 


picnics,  dinners,  dances,  bowling, 
birthday  celebrations,  Christmas  par¬ 
ties  and  theater  outings.  The  club  has 
also  sponsored  many  trips,  traveling  to 
both  the  East  and  West  coasts,  the 
Ozarks,  Canada  and  Tennessee.  Week¬ 
end  bus  trips  to  local  places  of  interest 
are  another  favorite  among  members. 

Membership  to  the  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Mate  Retirement  Club 
entitles  a  retiree  to  the  club’s  monthly 
newsletter  and  the  company  paper, 
among  other  club  benefits.  This  ena¬ 
bles  retirees  who  have  relocated  to  keep 
abreast  of  Champion  International’s 
happenings.  They  also  can  schedule 
visits  to  the  Twin  Cities  area  that  co¬ 
incide  with  special  club  events. 

In  addition  to  its  many  leisure  and 
recreational  activities,  the  club  volun¬ 
teers  its  services  for  community  work. 
Retirees  have  organized  a  “Sunshine 
Committee,”  whose  members  visit  those 
who  are  ill,  both  in  the  hospital  or  at 
home.  By  bringing  along  plants  and 
smiles  to  the  sick,  they  help  speed  the 
recovery  process.  Other  volunteer  ac¬ 
tivities  include  collecting  contributions 
for  the  Emergency  Food  Shelf  at  a  local 
community  center  and  helping  out  with 
Champion  International’s  own  United 
Way  activities. 

Because  the  company  provides  only 
minimal  maintenance  for  the  club,  the 
retirees  pull  together  to  earn  money  for 
their  expenses.  Although  a  five  dollar 
yearly  membership  fee  is  charged  per 
person,  the  majority  of  the  club’s  nearly 
$9000  annual  budget  results  from  sales 
at  their  biannual  craft  shows,  featuring 
member  talent.  Among  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  crafts  are  hand-made  rocking 
horses,  coat  racks,  birdhouses,  crib- 
bage  boards,  woven  quilts,  Christmas 
decorations,  cloth-stuffed  dolls  and 
crochet  work.  The  retirees  have  also 
recently  gathered  their  favorite  recipes 
in  the  Champion  Paper  Mates  Cook¬ 
book. 

And  if  the  club’s  own  multitude  of 
activities  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  re¬ 
tirees  busy,  the  members  are  invited  to 
all  company  functions  as  well.  Cham¬ 
pion  International  makes  a  great  effort 
to  include  the  retirees  so  that  they  feel 
they  are  still  an  important  part  of  the 
organization. 
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CORPORATE  BENEFITS 

“Mutually  beneficial”  aptly  de¬ 
scribes  the  company’s  retiree  club.  Al¬ 
though  organized  to  benefit  retirees  by 
providing  them  with  leisure  activities, 
the  club  also  benefits  the  company  as 
both  a  source  of  volunteers  for  pro¬ 
gramming  and  a  labor  supply.  “We 
work  together,”  emphasizes  Possis. 

The  retirees  often  serve  as  company 
tour  guides,  and  have  assisted  with  meal 
functions  and  the  initial  organization  of 
the  company’s  credit  union.  They  also 
take  on  part-time  jobs  when  the  com¬ 
pany  requires  extra  help.  Some  work 
as  part-time  cashiers  in  the  cafeteria; 
others  serve  as  bookkeepers  during  a 
busy  season.  All  retirees  are  hired 
through  a  temporary  employment 
agency  so  their  pension  is  not  affected. 

The  retiree  club  offers  much  more 
than  just  tangible  benefits,  however. 

‘  ‘There’s  an  awful  lot  of  good  will  gen¬ 
erated  from  them,”  Possis  explains. 

Because  retirement  clubs  demon¬ 
strate  a  company’s  concern  for  its  re¬ 
tirees,  they  also  give  present  employ¬ 
ees  a  sense  of  security  while  improving 
management-employee  relations  and 
boosting  company  pride.  “We  feel  that 
the  company  is  wonderful  and  they  do 
so  much  for  us,”  contends  club  mem¬ 
ber  Martha  McMaster. 

With  the  average  age  of  the  work¬ 
force  growing  higher,  the  older 
worker  is  becoming  more  important  to 
the  company.  Experts  predict  company 
benefits  to  older  workers  and  retirees 
may  soon  become  a  necessity.  “What 
I’m  learning  from  the  demographics  is 
that  we’ll  need  our  older  workers  to 
stay  working  as  long  as  possible,”  states 
Possis.  Retiree  clubs  and  other  such 
activities  for  older  workers  are  no  longer 
merely  fringe  benefits;  they  are  good 
business  sense. 

Any  formula  for  a  retiree  club’s  suc¬ 
cess  involves  gearing  the  club’s  major 
activities  to  the  population  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  according  to  Possis.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  she  notes,  only  the  retirees 
themselves  can  make  the  club  work. 
The  employee  services  manager’s  role 
is  to  aid  the  people  in  getting  started, 


but  then  let  them  take  it  from  there. 

“I  watch  out  for  them  and  act  as  a 
liason  between  the  company  and  club,’  ’ 
Possis  explains.  Elected  Paper  Mates 
officials  administer  the  club,  and  var¬ 
ious  committees  are  formed  so  every¬ 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute. 

The  consensus  at  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  reveals  that  the  Paper  Mates 


Retirement  Club  is  a  real  winner,  giv¬ 
ing  retirees  a  sense  of  purpose  and  the 
company  a  source  of  public  relations 
representatives. 

Those  people  who  have  worked  hard 
for  so  many  years  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Champion  International. 
Says  Possis,  “A  retiree  club  is  our  way 
of  showing  our  appreciation.”  & 
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Employee  Benefits  Change 
with  Inflation,  Tax  Laws 


Salaried  employees  of  major  U.S. 

companies  have  seen  dramatic 
changes  in  their  benefit  packages  since 
1979,  largely  due  to  inflation  and  tax 
law  modifications,  reports  Hewitt  As¬ 
sociates. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm,  headquartered  in 
Lincolnshire,  Illinois,  cites  several  sig¬ 
nificant  trends  among  250  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  employers  from  1979  to 
early  1983:  an  increase  in  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation  plans  with  the  tax  effective 
salary  reduction  opportunity  under 
Section  40  l(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  employees;  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans;  and  a  sudden  drop  in  “first  dol- 
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lar”  medical  benefits. 

By  early  1983,  43  percent  of  sur¬ 
veyed  companies  allowed  401(k)  sal¬ 
ary  reduction  plans,  compared  with 
fewer  than  two  percent  in  1982.  The 
plans  permit  employees  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  salaries  to  savings/thrift 
or  profit-sharing  plans  before  taxes  are 
taken  out.  Taxes  on  these  contributions 
are  deferred  until  retirement. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  companies 
surveyed  created  employee  stock  own¬ 
ership  plans  or  PAYSOPS.  Companies 
benefit  from  the  plans  by  receiving  a 
tax  credit  for  buying  stock  at  a  cost  of 
up  to  0.5  percent  of  payroll. 

In  recent  years,  employees  have  also 
witnessed  a  significant  increase  in  the 
use  of  front-end  deductibles  for  med¬ 
ical  expenses.  As  recently  as  1982,  only 
17  percent  of  plans  required  employees 
to  pay  initial  costs;  by  early  1983,  this 
increased  to  32  percent  of  plans.  The 
biggest  movement,  says  Hewitt,  has 
been  to  deductibles  of  $150  per  year. 

Hewitt  noted  there  is  continued 
movement  towards  shaping  benefit  plans 
to  better  meet  employee  needs  and  cor¬ 
porate  objectives.  There  has  also  been 
increased  recognition  of  bonuses  in  the 
definition  of  pay  for  pension  plans,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  providing  executives  with 
pension  benefits  more  closely  related 
to  their  earnings  history.  Similarly, 


companies  are  more  often  basing  em¬ 
ployee  contributions  for  group  life  in¬ 
surance  on  age,  thus  providing  more 
equitable  employer  subsidies  for  all 
employees. 

As  might  be  expected  over  a  period 
of  high  inflation  and  salary  increases, 
Hewitt  found  the  dollar  maximums  for 
long-term  disability  benefits  up  signif¬ 
icantly.  By  1983,  67  percent  of  plans 
had  a  monthly  maximum  over  $4,000 
(compared  to  41  percent  in  1979)  and 
39  percent  of  plans  set  no  dollar  max¬ 
imum  (compared  to  the  1979  figure  of 
29  percent). 

Regarding  medical  coverage,  em¬ 
ployee  choice  increased  in  1983.  Al¬ 
though  the  percentages  are  small,  there 
is  movement  toward  providing  em¬ 
ployees  a  choice  among  two  or  more 
medical  plans.  Employees  are  also 
sharing  more  hospital  costs  with  the 
percentage  of  plans  providing  100  per¬ 
cent  reimbursement  for  hospital  room 
and  board,  down  from  89  percent  in 
1979  to  75  percent  in  1983. 

More  dental  plans  exist  in  larger  U.S. 
companies.  Prevalence  grew  from  70 
percent  of  companies  in  1979  to  92 
percent  in  1983,  reports  Hewitt.  The 
percentage  of  plans  covering  orthodon¬ 
tia  also  grew,  from  75  percent  to  86 
percent  over  the  period. 

Finally,  surveyed  companies  re¬ 
vealed  continuing  liberalization  of  va¬ 
cation  schedules  and  number  of  paid 
holidays.  The  percentage  of  companies 
providing  employees  with  four  weeks 
or  more  of  vacation  after  ten  years  of 
service  grew  from  22  percent  in  1979 
to  26  percent  in  1983.  The  percentage 
of  companies  providing  at  least  five 
weeks  of  vacation  after  20  years  grew 
from  38  percent  in  1979  to  46  percent 
in  1983.  Similarly,  the  percentage  of 
companies  providing  employees  with 
11  or  more  holidays,  for  example,  grew 
from  48  percent  in  1979  to  54  percent 
in  1983.  & 
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Wellness  in  Corporate  Recreation 

by  Kenneth  E.  Mobily,  Ph.D. 


Corporate  recreation,  as  a  concept 
and  a  profession,  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  in  popularity.  A  recent  es¬ 
timate  placed  the  number  of  employee 
recreation/fitness  programs  at  around 
50,000.'  The  numbers  testify  to  both 
the  viability  of  corporate  recreation  and 
the  interest  in  such  programs. 

The  field  of  recreation  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  immune  to  the  effects  of  change. 
Recent  changes  in  political  and  social 
priorities  have  resulted  in  budget  cuts 
for  recreation  programs.  Increased 
public  attention  on  personal  fitness  has 
altered  the  emphasis  recreation  places 
on  fitness  activities.  Perhaps  the  most 
influential  change,  however,  has  oc¬ 
curred  very  gradually,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  shift  in 
mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  since 
1900  may  well  be  the  most  important 
change  with  regard  to  corporate  rec¬ 
reation. 

Hidden  in  the  lengthened  life  expec¬ 
tancy  of  western  culture  is  a  disturbing 
trend.  Within  the  last  several  decades, 
the  most  lethal  diseases  include  heart 
disease,  stroke  and  cancer.  A  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in 
1900  and  1976  reveals  a  marked  shift 
away  from  contagious  diseases  toward 
what  are  generically  referred  to  as  hy¬ 
pokinetic  diseases  or  diseases  of  life¬ 
style.2 

Reviewing  the  risk  factors  associ¬ 
ated  with  heart  disease,  for  example, 
makes  the  link  between  lifestyle  and 
pathology  abundantly  clear.  High  fat 
and  sugar  diets,  overeating  and  obe¬ 
sity,  smoking,  lack  of  exercise,  hy¬ 
pertension,  stress  and  tension  are  among 
the  leading  factors  contributing  to  heart 
disease.  All  of  these  factors  are  salient 
features  of  contemporary  American 
culture.  The  major  difference  between 
hypokinetic  afflictions  and  the  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
is  the  relative  success  with  which  tra¬ 
ditional  medicine  can  deal  with  each 


illness  category. 

The  treatment  model  used  to  address 
tuberculosis,  for  example,  is  curative 
medicine.  The  general  format  was,  and 
still  is,  manifestation  of  symptoms,  di¬ 
agnosis  and  treatment.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  curative  model  has  been  well 
suited  to  the  pathologies  that  have  pla¬ 
gued  mankind  for  centuries.  Because 


A  comparison  of  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  1900  and  1975 
reveals  a  marked  shift  away  from 
contagious  diseases  toward  . .  . 
diseases  of  lifestyle. 


of  curative  medicine’s  efforts,  miracle 
drags  and  treatments,  a  more  informed 
public,  better  diet  and  other  factors,  the 
number  of  deaths  due  to  pneumonia, 
influenza,  tuberculosis  and  diptheria 
have  been  reduced  substantially. 

Unfortunately,  the  curative  model  is 
not  experiencing  comparable  success 
with  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States  today.  True,  the  miracles 
of  by-pass  surgery,  diuretics,  and  en¬ 
zymes  which  dissolve  clots  are  im¬ 
pressive.  It  is  very  important  to  note, 
however,  that  these  treatments  are  not 
cures;  they  treat  and  control  symptoms 
and  help  the  patient  manage  his  or  her 
heart  disease.  The  internal  environ¬ 


ment  and  lifestyle  that  lead  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  initial  scar  tissue  and  fat 
deposits  in  coronary  arteries  are  not  al¬ 
tered  by  pills  or  procedures. 

The  “drag”  that  approaches  true  cure 
for  today’s  most  threatening  diseases 
is  quite  conspicuous  and  obvious;  it  is 
wellness.  Wellness,  in  part,  refers  to 
the  following  of  as  many  positive  health 
practices  as  possible.  The  unique  as¬ 
pect  of  wellness  is  related  to  its  affirm¬ 
ative  attitude,  placing  responsibility  on 
the  individual  for  personal  health. 

Wellness  and  prevention  are  new 
ways  of  thinking  about  health  and  ill¬ 
ness.  Instead  of  acquiescing  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  symptoms  to  appear,  wellness 
attacks  the  root  of  the  problem,  seden¬ 
tary  lifestyles.  High  blood  pressure, 
obesity,  smoking,  hyperlipidemia,  hy¬ 
perglycemia  and  stress  can  all  be  pre¬ 
vented  or  delayed  so  as  to  retard  the 
deleterious  effects  of  lifestyle  on  health. 

As  a  risk  factor  of  cardiovascular 
disease,  stress  is  probably  responsible 
for  providing  the  most  impetus  to  the 
wellness  movement.  Medical  research¬ 
ers  have  implicated  stress  in  many  of 
the  lethal  pathologies  of  modem  soci¬ 
ety.3-4  Stress,  for  example,  has  been 
implicated  in  the  incidence  and  severity 
of  heart  attacks5-6  It  not  only  exerts  its 
effects  in  a  straight-forward  manner  but 
also  aggravates  and  contributes  to  the 
remaining  risk  factors  of  cardiovascu¬ 
lar  disease.  Hormones  liberated  from 
the  adrenal  gland  during  times  of  stress 
cause  increments  in  blood  sugar  and 
blood  fat  content.  Stress,  interacting 
with  excessive  salt  consumption,  has 
been  associated  with  many  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Smoking  and  overeat¬ 
ing  are  both  mechanisms  people  use  to 
cope  with  stress. 

Although  these  relationships  are 
compelling  enough,  the  foremost  rea¬ 
son  for  corporate  recreators  to  pay  more 
attention  to  wellness  is  the  cost.  The 
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Interest  in  health  and  wellness 
programs  is  evident  among  the 
general  public,  with  64 
percent  of  respondents  to  a 
Harris  survey  stating  that  they 
would  be  very  likely  or 
somewhat  likely  to  use 
employer-sponsored  programs 
with  prevention  as  the  intent. 


data  are  staggering.  Lost  work  days, 
hospitalization  and  death;  costs  U.S 
businesses  10  to  20  billion  dollars 
yearly.89  Absenteeism  cost  the  Cana¬ 
dian  GNP  5.5  billion  dollars  in  1977. 10 
Researchers  have  reported  an  inverse 
relationship  between  the  manifestation 
of  risk  factors  and  productivity.  Add 
to  these  the  hidden  costs  of  stress  and 
lifestyle  diseases  such  as  increased 
health  insurance  premiums,  disability 
pay,  rehabilitation  costs,  low  morale, 
accidents;  risk-taking,  burnout,  and  lack 
of  focus,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  costs  of  stress  and  sedentary 
lifestyles  are  substantial.  Yet  many  feel 
that  these  afflictions,  particularly  stress, 
are  only  evident  among  executives  and 
not  the  bulk  of  the  employee  popula¬ 
tion.  In  reality  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  noted  that  many  jobs  such  as 
waitress,  laborer,  and  the  like  are  among 
the  most  stressed.12  One- third  of  the 
general  public  responding  to  a  recent 
Harris  survey  reported  that  they  or 
someone  in  their  family  had  suffered 
from  excessive  stress,  tension  or  anx¬ 
iety.13  The  same  study  revealed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  business  (96  percent) 
and  union  (89  percent)  leaders  thought 
stress  had  some  impact  on  productiv¬ 
ity.  Interestingly,  executives  tend  to  live 
longer  than  people  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.14  Thus,  it  is  not  only  the  upper 
levels  of  management  who:  are  in  need 
of  wellness  programs. 

Interest  in  health  and  wellness  pro¬ 
grams  is  evident  among  the  general 
public,  with  64  percent  of  respondents 
to  the  Harris  survey  stating  that  they 
would  be  very  likely  or  somewhat  likely 
to  use  employer-sponsored  programs 
with  prevention  as  the  intent. 

The  intuitive  appeal  that  wellness 
holds  for  the  general  publip  is  justified 
by  research.  In  one  study,  no  expla¬ 
nation  could  be  found  for  the  fact  that 
residents  of  Roseto,  Pennsylvania  had 
an  exceedingly  low  incidence  of  my¬ 
ocardial  infractions  despite  high  fat  diets 
except  that  subjects  were  noted  to  be 
particularly  adaptable  and  unstressed. 15 
Managers  practicing  healthy  lifestyle 
habits  were  found  in  another  study  to 
display  the  fewest  symptoms  of  chronic 
illness.16 


Although  the  effects  of  exercise  on 
physiological  health  are  common 
knowledge,  less  well  publicized  are  the 
potential  benefits  that  exercise  holds  for 
individuals’  mental  health.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  effects  of  exercise  on  stress  and 
the  symptoms  of  stress  (such  as  anxi¬ 
ety,  tension  and  depression),  are  no  less 
important  than  stronger,  more  enduring 
muscles.  Exercise,  recreation,  medi¬ 
tation  and  relaxation  techniques  have 
been  shown  to  be  useful  in  dealing  with 
stress  and  its  resulting  symptoms.16 

Many  misconceptions  surround  the 
concept  of  wellness.  Wellness  is  not, 
as  many  believe,  a  highly  regimented 
program;  rather,  it  is  more  a  facilitative 
system  that  allows  individuals  to  pur¬ 
sue  total  health.  Perhaps  the  most  per¬ 
vasive  fallacy  is  that  wellness  means 
exercise.  While  it  is  true  that  physical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  well¬ 
ness,  it  is  only  related  to  one  of  the 
four  pillars  of  wellness. 

The  components  of  wellness  include 
education,  activity,  counseling  and  as¬ 
sessment.  Certainly  existing  recreation 
programs  in  business  and  industry  ad¬ 
equately  fulfill  the  activity  component 
through  not  only  exercise  but  also  rec¬ 
reation  and  relaxation  activities  such  as 
yoga  and  meditation.  The  broad  range 
of  alternatives  within  the  activity  com¬ 
ponent  is  important  to  coping  with  stress . 
Coercing  participants  into  activity  and 
exercise  in  which  they  do  not  feel  com¬ 
fortable  or  are  not  able  to  tolerate  only 
adds  to  stress.  This  is  why  the  activity 
component  in  wellness  is  not  the  same 
as  exercise.  Indeed,  it  is  also  why  well¬ 
ness  is  more  than  just  exercise. 

The  objective  for  corporate  recrea¬ 
tion  programs  with  regard  to  wellness 
is  to  take  more  affirmative  steps  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  remaining  wellness  com¬ 
ponents.  Among  the  remaining  well¬ 
ness  components,  education  is  the  most 
important  responsibility.  A  cognitive 
referrent  for  wellness  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  each  client  so  an  appro¬ 
priate  attitude  toward  prevention  may 
be  created.  As  “students”  become  more 
learned  about  health,  they  come  to  re¬ 
alize  that  the  first  step  to  total  wellness 
is  to  accept  responsibility  for  one’s  own 
health  status. 
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Once  an  improved  attitude  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  clients,  other  teaching  objec¬ 
tives  can  be  pursued.  Healthy  lifestyle 
education  affords  the  means  to  improve 
knowledge  in  areas  such  as  exercise, 
smoking,  weight  control,  nutrition,  dmg 
abuse  and  relaxation.  Education  on  the 
identification  of  stress  factors  and  stress 
management  should  be  emphasized  be¬ 
cause,  conceptually,  stress  aggravates 
risk  factors  and  often  results  in  path¬ 
ological  coping  techniques.  Lastly, 
wellness  education  should  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  leisure  education  and  the  role 
leisure  plays  in  a  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  healthy  lifestyle.  For  many,  ex¬ 
cessive  free  time  is  stressful;  leisure  is 
only  useful  in  coping  with  stress  when 
the  person  is  cognitively  as  well  as  mo- 
torically  involved  in  the  activity. 

The  second  step  to  wellness  is  coun¬ 
seling.  The  counseling  procedure  is 
usually  effected  on  an  individual  basis 
or  within  small  groups.  The  more  per¬ 
sonalized  counseling  approach  affords 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  specific  con¬ 
cerns  and  obstacles  to  wellness,  such 
as  difficulty  in  quitting  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing.  Counseling  may  also  open  avenues 
to  more  creative  and  egocentric  ways 
of  coping  with  stress,  including  com¬ 
partmentalizing  life,  building  support 
systems,  keeping  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  on  life  and  personal  planning. 17  All 
of  these  coping  techniques  are  rather 
individualistic  and  do  not  work  for 
everyone.  As  such,  counseling  is  the 
means  by  which  all  unique  options  can 
be  explored. 

The  last  wellness  component  is  as¬ 
sessment.  The  purposes  of  evaluation 
include  motivation,  documentation  of 
progress,  and  need  and  interest  assess¬ 
ment.  Of  these  purposes,  motivation  is 
the  most  important.  Anyone  who  has 
dieted  knows  how  tough  it  is  to  adhere 
to  a  strict  regimen.  Diets,  by  and  large, 
tend  to  be  completed  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  receives  positive  feedback  con¬ 
cerning  his  relative  success  at  losing 
weight.  This  generalization  holds  for 
all  areas  of  health  practice  promoted 
by  wellness  programs.  For  example, 
graphically  displaying  progress  in  a  quit¬ 
smoking  program,  in  terms  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked 
per  day,  acts  as  a  conspicuous  and  po¬ 


tent  motivation  to  continue. 

Another  obvious  purpose  of  evalu¬ 
ation  is  to  establish  a  baseline  for  the 
client  relative  to  each  of  the  major  well¬ 
ness  factors.  Abundant  fitness  tests  ex¬ 
ist  but  evaluation  of  the  major  fitness 
components,  such  as  cardiovascular 
endurance,  muscular  strength  and  mus¬ 
cular  endurance  should  be  the  priority. 
Nutrition  assessment  is  easily  realized 
through  daily  food  intake  diaries.  From 
these  self-reports  one  can  also  derive 
the  relative  percentages  of  fat,  sugar, 
protein,  roughage,  salt  and  calories  in 
the  diet.  Weight  is  assessed  periodi¬ 
cally  in  the  rather  obvious  manner  and 
may  be  supplemented  with  body  com¬ 
position  measures  if  desired.  Substance 
abuse,  especially  pertaining  to  the  hid¬ 
den  substances  that  are  part  of  many 
lifestyles,  like  nicotine,  caffeine  and 
excessive  sugar  can  be  accomplished 
through  daily  diaries  similar  to  dietary 
evaluation.  As  a  word  of  caution,  de¬ 
tection  of  “hard”  drug  abuse,  such  as 
alcohol,  should  be  referred  to  those 
professionals  specially  trained  to  deal 
with  such  problems.  Here,  the  wellness 
program  should  act  only  as  a  referral 
source. 

Lastly,  stress  assessment  is  usually 
effected  by  self-reports  on  paper  and 
pencil  instruments.18  Self-assessment 
should  also  be  encouraged  because,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  first  step  in  well¬ 
ness  is  accepting  responsibility  for  one’s 
own  health.  The  eventual  goal  of  well¬ 
ness  is  to  allow  clients  to  pursue  health 
independent  from  program  supervi¬ 
sion. 

The  attitude  toward  wellness  is  ac¬ 
tually  most  crucial  for  success.  The 
components  of  wellness  can  only  be 
nurtured  within  a  receptive  environ¬ 
ment.  Wellness  components  can  be  op¬ 
erationalized  along  a  continuum  rang¬ 
ing  from  fairly  expensive  programs  with 
abundant  staff  to  the  more  common 
shoestring  budgets  using  grassroots 
support  and  expertise.  Moreover,  ex¬ 
isting  employee  recreation  programs  are 
well  suited  to  beginning  wellness  pro¬ 
grams  with  many  of  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources  already  at  hand.  Regardless  of 
the  design  of  the  program,  its  financial 
support,  or  number  of  staff,  if  clients 
do  not  accept  personal  responsibility 


for  wellness  the  only  result  can  be  re¬ 
version  to  the  traditional  curative  model 
of  treatment,  acquiescence  in  lifestyle 
and  sickness.  ^ 

Kenneth  E.  Mobily,  Ph.D.,  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  recreation  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


X)  The  National  Employee 

pf\\  Services  and  Recreation 

a  Association  is  known  by  the 

INtOKA  companies  it  keeps — year 

after  year.  More  than  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 

IL  60153,  Phone:  (312)  562-8130 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


HERMAN  Posters  Increase 
America’s  Productivity  With 
A  Smile 

HERMAN  Posters  is  a  new  employ¬ 
ees’  motivational  program  introduced 
by  Clement  Communications,  Inc.  A 
popular  cartoon  character  syndicated  in 
over  350  daily  newspapers,  Herman  has 
been  enlisted  to  serve  as  a  silent 
spokesman  for  greater  teamwork  in 
management-employee  relations. 


“Sorry!” 


Teamwork  takes  practice. 

HERMAN  Poster 

Each  attention-getting  poster,  fea¬ 
turing  a  wryly  humorous  Herman  on- 
the-job  situation,  carries  a  related  man¬ 
agement  message  and  communicates 
on  a  regular,  positive  basis  the  need  for 
better  work  habits. 

Displayed  wherever  employees  gather 
throughout  the  plant  or  office,  these 
posters  help  solve  such  problems  as  ab¬ 
senteeism,  carelessness  and  poor  mo¬ 
rale  by  building  punctuality,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  enthusiasm. 

This  series  of  17"  x  22"  full  color 
wall  posters  is  now  available  on  a  weekly 
basis  with  free  snap-on  aluminum  frame. 

For  a  brochure,  sample  and  free  trial 
offer,  contact  Clement  Communica- 
j  tions,  Inc.,  Concordville,  PA  19311. 


Exercise  at  the  Office  With 
Jayfro’s  New  Port-A-Cycle 

Jayfro  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  quality  athletic,  gymnasium  and  rec¬ 


reation  equipment,  announces  a  new 
addition  to  its  Exercise  line,  the  Port- 
A-Cycle.  A  totally  new  concept  in  ex¬ 
ercise  bikes,  this  unique  unit  instantly 
converts  any  standard  chair  to  a  bicycle 
exercise  station.  So  compact  and  port¬ 
able,  it  can  travel  anywhere  as  easily 
as  a  suitcase.  Now  there  is  no  need  to 
interrupt  your  exercise  schedule  be¬ 
cause  of  business  plans. 

The  Port-A-Cycle  features  an  ad¬ 
justable  tension  control,  speedometer 
and  30-minute  timer.  Adjustable  straps 
with  “Insta-stik”  closures  allow  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  standard  chair  legs. 
Constructed  of  chocolate  brown  en¬ 
ameled  steel,  it  comes  complete  with 
an  attractive  travel/storage  bag  so  it  can 
easily  go  with  you  to  the  office,  on 
business  trips  or  to  that  vacation  hide¬ 
away. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Port-A- 
Cycle  write  or  call  Jayfro  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  400,  Waterford,  CT  06385, 
(203)  447-3001. 


Jayfro  Port-A-Cycle 


Klafson  Debuts  New 
Suntanning  System 

Klafs  Sunlight  Corporation  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Illinois  recently  de¬ 
buted  its  Klafsun  Cosmos  suntanning 
system,  a  German-designed  and  engi¬ 
neered  unit  featuring  a  24  UVA  Wolff 
Bellarium  S  lamps  and  an  electrically 
operated  top  unit  that  adjusts  to  any 
body  size.  An  ingeniously  staggered 
lamp  configuration  creates  a  long,  wide 
and  comfortable  tanning  surface.  This 
system  also  features  steeper  curved, 
wrap-around  acrylic  shields  that  im¬ 
prove  its  side  tanning  capabilities;  elec¬ 
tronic  ballasts  that  increase  tanning 


output  while  decreasing  heat  genera¬ 
tion;  along  with  a  complete  UL-listing 
that  puts  the  Cosmos  light  years  ahead 
in  features  and  light  years  ahead  in  looks 
making  it  the  ultimate  profit  tanning 
machine. 

For  more  details  contact  Klafs  Sun¬ 
light  Corporation  at  525  W.  University 
Drive,  Arlington  Heights,  1L  60004, 
312/870-7748  or  800/323-7697. 


Klafs  Sunlight  tanning  system 


Soaring  New  Biplane 
Adventure  at  Six  Flags 

The  days  of  those  daring  young  men 
in  their  flying  machines  are  reborn  again 
this  summer  at  Six  Flags  Over  Texas. 

The  Arlington  theme  park  is  the  site 
of  an  exciting  new  ride  for  1984,  the 
Great  Six  Flags  Air  Racer,  which  sends 
funseekers  soaring  nearly  100  feet  into 
the  sky  aboard  brightly-colored  bi¬ 
planes. 

According  to  Six  Flags’  General 
Manager  Ray  Williams,  “The  Great 
Six  Flags  Air  Racer  will  be  a  ride  that 
the  whole  family  can  enjoy.  It  will  be 
a  very  convincing  simulation  of  a  ride 
in  the  open  cockpit  of  a  barnstormer’s 
biplane.” 

The  new  attraction,  which  was  built 
in  Switzerland,  features  twelve  bi¬ 
planes,  each  carrying  six  passengers, 
which  are  suspended  on  steel  cables 
from  a  135  feet  tower.  At  the  fastest 
point,  the  Air  Racer  will  reach  speeds 
of  almost  40  miles  per  hour  and  prom¬ 
ises  plenty  of  thrills  for  park  visitors 
this  summer. 

For  more  information  contact  Six 
Flags  Over  Texas,  P.O.  Box  191,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Texas,  76010. 
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The  NESRA 

NETWORK 


Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  257-1017. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker— (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metropiex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 


Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 
New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of' 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Terry 
Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (7 1 6)422-3 159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Schmidt — (408)  742- 
5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


“Prospecting  For  Knowledge,”  the  1984 
NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit,  will  be  held 
May  17-20  at  the  Beaver  Run  Resort  and  Con¬ 
ference  Center  in  Breckenridge,  Colorado.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters: 
312/562-8130. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

September  6-9, 1984.  NESRA  Region  VII  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

October  12-13,  1984.  NESRA  Region  V  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Holiday  Inn,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

October  25-27,  1984.  NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Sheraton,  Washington,  DC. 

November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL. 
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Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew— (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 
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Order  Your  Professional  Library 


□  Employee  Services 
Management  Magazine 

Monthly  professional  journal  for  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  direc¬ 
tors,  leaders,  and  program  coordina¬ 
tors.  The  only  publication  in  its  field. 
(Subscription  included  with  NESRA 
membership.) 

□  $  1 8/yr.  □  $32/2  yrs.  □  $45/3  yrs. 

Add  $1.00  (U.S.)  per  year  for  foreign 
subscriptions. 

□  An  Introduction  to 
Industrial  Recreation: 
Employee  Services  and 
Activities 

The  first  college  textbook  on  employee 
programs  to  be  published  in  a  gener¬ 
ation.  An  invaluable  resource  for  the 
student,  new  practitioner  and  veteran 
administrator.  Covers  economic  and 
ethical  background,  practical  program 
implementation  guidelines,  and  the  place 
of  the  professional  recreation  director 
in  business,  industry  and  government. 
Hardcover.  236  pages.  $21 .00  per  copy 
plus  postage  and  handling.** 

one  copy . $1.00 

2-5  copies  . $2.50 

6-12  copies  . $4.00 

13  +  copies . 50  each 

□  The  Untapped  Poten¬ 
tial:  Industrial  Recrea¬ 
tion 

Illustrated  booklet  based  on  a  talk  by 
Frank  Flick,  President  of  Flick-Reedy 
Corp.  and  the  first  NIRA  (NESRA) 
Employer  of  the  Year.  $3.00 

□  Principles  of 
Association 
Management 

A  basic  how-to  guide  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  administrator.  Published  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  American  Society  of  As¬ 
sociation  Executives  (ASAE)  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  437  pages.  $15  for  NESRA 
members.  $20  for  non-members. 


□  Motorola’s  Recreation 
Manual 

A  comprehensive  240-page  volume 
particularly  helpful  to  those  needing  as¬ 
sistance  in  administering  employee 
recreation  programs.  Covers  a  wide 
range  of  employee  services  and  activ¬ 
ities  with  sections  on  safety,  insurance, 
financing,  recognition,  banquets  and 
the  planning  of  on-  and  off-site  em¬ 
ployee  activities.  $35  for  NESRA 
members;  $40  for  non-members.  Or¬ 
ders  of  15  or  more — 30%  discount. 


□  Top  Management  Speaks 

Top  corporation  executives  explain  why 
they  support  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  and  NESRA. 
Leaders  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
U.S.  Steel,  3M  and  other  industrial 
giants  provide  invaluable  support  for 
your  programs.  $7.00.  Orders  of  20  or 
more — 15%  discount. 


□  Standard  Sports  Areas 

Dimensions  and  Specifications  for  more 
than  70  sports  arenas,  pools,  courts  and 
fields.  $6.00 


□  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Programs:  A 
Folder  of  Introductory 
Information 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  articles  that  will  answer  a  wide 
range  of  questions  and  help  you  start  a 
complete  health  and  fitness  program  for 
your  employees.  NESRA  members, 
$25 — non-members,  $40. 

□  1982  NESRA 
Conference  and  Exhibit 
Educational  Sessions 

Expand  your  professional  reference  li¬ 
brary  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major 
educational  sessions  of  NESRA’ s  41st 
Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit.  Top¬ 
ics  include:  communication  tech¬ 
niques,  employee  assistance  programs, 
fitness  programming  and  stress  man¬ 
agement.  Write  to  NESRA  headquar¬ 
ters  for  a  complete  listing  of  available 
tapes.  Cost  per  tape:  $8.00. 


Phone 


Company 


Address 


Total  Enclosed  (in  U.S.  dollars) _ 

**Postage  and  handling  is  included  in  price  of  all  publications  except  textbook. 

Return  payment  and  order  form  to: 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association 
2400  S.  Downing  •  Westchester,  IL  60153 
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Purpose 

The  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT — Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Periodicals— In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests— Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory— A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Awards— Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 
NESRA’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in  . 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em- 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Membersh 

General — Availa 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re- 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  r 
personnel,  human  re 
ployee  relations,  em 
and  health  and  leaders 
services/recreation  ass 

Associate — Availabl 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  w'ish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benelit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation.  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

PATRICK  B  .  STINSON 

PRESIDENT 

PHYLLIS  K.  SMITH.  CESRA 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 


The  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit 
of  the 

National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association 
May  2-5,  1985  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Employee  Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De- 
cember-January  and  May-June,  by  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  2400 
S.  Downing,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153,  312/562-8130.  Sixty  days  notice  In  writing  with  old  and  new  zip 
codes  is  required  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  U.S.  subscription  rates  are  $18 
annually  or  $2.50  per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
association.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Westchester.  Illinois  and  additional  mailing  office. 
POSTMASTER:  send  form  3579  to  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 
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In  this  issue  . 


For  the  childless  employees  of  a  workforce,  child  care  services  have  little 
personal  value.  Similarly,  non-smokers  do  not  flock  to  the  company’s  smoking 
cessation  classes,  nor  do  non-golfers  anxiously  await  the  annual  golfing  outing. 

But  because  each  employee  also  plays  the  role  of  consumer,  discount  pro¬ 
grams  reach  the  entire  workforce.  Employees  can  easily  perceive  the  value  of  a 
program  that  allows  them  to  get  their  film  processed  and  delivered  back  to  the 
office  at  a  price  far  less  than  the  local  drugstore’s.  They  also  realize  the  benefit 
of  ordering  wedding  invitations  or  Christmas  cards  at  40  to  50  percent  off  retail 
prices,  or  buying  jewelry  at  a  cost  that  doesn’t  reflect  the  typical  mark-up.  And 
because  of  the  special  hotel  rates  their  employee  services  manager  secures,  they 
can  spend  the  money  they  save  on  travel  accommodations  on  something  more 
important:  themselves. 

Convenience  and  cost-savings  are  why  more  employee  services  managers 
are  offering  discount  programs  to  their  company’s  workforce.  So  by  learning 
about  effectively  “Running  the  Company  Store”  (which  begins  on  page  14)  and 
“Administering  the  Discount  Ticket  Program”  (which  follows  on  page  15),  the 
employee  services  manager  can  deliver  to  the  company  a  program  everyone  can 
count  on. 


NESRA 


Journal  of  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  with  international  membership, 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  recreation  and  fitness  programs  are  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  human  resources  man¬ 
agement. 
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AUGUST  1984 


Features _ 

EXPLORING  THE  DISCOUNT  SERVICES  MARKET:  PART  II  1 1 

by  Charles  Bashian,  NESRA  marketing  manager 
A  look  at  the  future  of  discount  services  through  the  eyes  of  employee  services 
and  recreation  suppliers. 

RUNNING  THE  COMPANY  STORE  14 

by  Randy  Schools 

Because  of  its  visibility,  a  well-run  company  store  can  positively  affect  an  employee 
services  and  recreation  program. 

ADMINISTERING  THE  DISCOUNT  TICKET  PROGRAM  15 

by  Rebecca  S.  Gregory 

Advice  on  handling  the  most  popular  employee  service. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  20 

The  future  society  holds  immense  potential  for  employee  services  and  recreation, 
Michael  H.  Annison  told  the  1984  NESRA  Conference  delegation. 


Departments _ 

NEWS  IN  BRIEF  5 

PROGRAM  SPOTLIGHT  25 

Gould  AMI  Semiconductor’s  Rec  Council  members  make  a  more  successful  tran¬ 
sition  into  their  leadership  roles  because  of  a  newly  developed  orientation  and 
training  program. 

FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN  27 

Promising  approaches  to  health  promotion  in  the  workplace. 

MANAGER’S  MEMO  29 

Motivating  the  modem  employee. 

NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE  32 

THE  NESRA  NETWORK/AD  INDEX  Cover  III 
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Take  Home  the  NESRA 

Conference 

. . .  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions  of 
the  43rd  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 


□  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Today’s  and 
Tomorrow’s  Workforce— Michael  H. 

Annison,  president  of  the  Westrend  Group,  ex¬ 
plores  the  trends  that  will  affect  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers. 

□  Corporate  Fitness:  An  Over¬ 
view — George  Pfeiffer,  vice  president  of  The 
Center  for  Corporate  Health  Promotion,  outlines 
the  rationales  for  and  benefits  of  employee  fitness 
programs . 

□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  I— Bob  Arinello,  market 
representative  for  Storage  Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration,  looks  at  how  to  program  a  computer  for 
optimal  efficiency. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Understanding  Yourself  to  En¬ 
ergize  Personal  Performance— Bill 

Brooks,  president  of  William  T.  Brooks  and  As¬ 
sociates  assists  managers  in  identifying  specific 
work  behavior  patterns  to  capitalize  on  their 
strengths  and  interact  more  effectively  with  oth¬ 
ers.  This  $18.50  set  includes  a  cassette  tape  and 
individual  workbook.  Send  for  this  directly  from 
NESRA  headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing, 
Westchester,  IL  60153. 


□  Golden  Waste  Space  — John  Leslie, 
(retired)  3M  Company,  enlightens  listeners  to 
largely  ignored  prospects  for  programming  space. 

□  In  Search  of  Excellence— Herb  Dreo, 
training  specialist  for  Storage  Technology  Cor¬ 
poration,  discusses  the  principles  and  effective 
techniques  of  sound  management. 

□  Transition  Awareness  Process— 

Diane  Fausel,  employee  programs  manager  for 
the  City  of  Scottsdale,  presents  specific  tech¬ 
niques  which  can  help  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for  new  employees 
to  become  effective  on  the  job. 

□  That  Urge  to  Achieve— William  Curra, 
director  of  human  resources  at  Martin  Marietta 
Aerospace,  explores  the  characteristics  of  high 
achievers. 

□  Your  Employee  Services  Pro¬ 
gram — What’s  the  Score? — Scarvia  Ander¬ 
son,  consultant  and  adjunct  professor  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs. 


□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  II— Frank  Richardson, 
owner  of  the  Computer  Connection,  explores 
computer  hardware  and  software  usage. 

□  Promising  Approaches  to  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Workplace— Jeff 
Bauer,  consultant  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Colorado/Boulder,  enlightens  listeners  on  how 
to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  on  a  shoestring 
budget. 

□  Lifestyle  (Diet/Exercise)  Relates 
to  Health  — Julian  M.  Whitaker,  M.D.,  foun¬ 
der  and  director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Dia¬ 
betes  Treatment  Institute,  Inc. ,  provides  profes¬ 
sional  advice  on  how  to  make  the  American 
lifestyle  healthier  to  enhance  the  individual’s 
quality  of  life. 

□  Impact  of  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  on  Productivity— Craig  Fin¬ 
ney,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies  at  California  State  University/North- 
ridge,  presents  research  that  supports  employee 
services  and  recreation’s  positive  effect  on  work¬ 
er’s  productivity. 


Send  tapes  to:  Name _ ! _ 

Company _  Address _ 

City _  State _  Zip  Code 

Total  Enclosed  $ - 


Complete  the  form  above  and  send  $8.50  per  tape  to:  Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  Tapes  for  the  Bill  Brooks  session  can  only  be  obtained  through 
NESRA  headquarters. 
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NESRA  Regions  To  Host 
Conferences 

Employee  services  and  recreation 
managers  from  across  the  country  can 
learn  more  about  their  field  and  suc¬ 
cessful  management  techniques,  while 
meeting  their  professional  peers  at  any 
of  four  conferences  sponsored  by  re¬ 
gions  of  the  National  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association 
(NESRA). 

To  explore  “Employee  Services:  An 
Investment  in  the  Future,”  members  of 
NESRA’s  Western  Region  VII  will  host 
their  33rd  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Camelback  Inn  in  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Arizona,  September  6-9.  An  ex¬ 
pected  crowd  of  400  will  investigate 
such  hard-hitting  issues  as  worker 
chemical  dependencies,  employee  fit¬ 
ness,  management  and  motherhood,  and 
workers’  transitional  awareness  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Region  VII  conference  delegates  will 
also  participate  in  a  variety  of  work¬ 
shops  covering  such  subjects  as  smaller 


company  employee  services  programs, 
the  benefits  of  NESRA  and  NESRA 
chapter  affiliation,  corporate  and  inter¬ 
personal  communications,  life-saving 
techniques,  community  involvement 
programs,  administrative  budgets  and 
inspiring  company  volunteers.  Nearly 
100  program  suppliers  will  be  on  hand 
in  the  region’s  exhibit  hall. 

Employee  services  managers  from 
the  Northwest,  can  attend  the  NESRA 
Region  V  Conference  and  Exhibit  Oc¬ 
tober  12  and  13  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Minneapolis.  Under  the  theme,  “Com¬ 
munication  Connects,”  the  conference 
sessions  will  look  at  innovations  in 
communications,  using  the  computer 
to  enhance  employee  services  pro¬ 
grams,  and  composing  a  newsletter.  A 
continuing  education  workshop  will  also 
be  available  to  conference  delegates. 

“A  Capital  Experience”  is  what  the 
Region  II  Conference  and  Exhibit 
promises  to  its  delegates  and  exhibi¬ 
tors.  To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  in 
Washington  D.C.,  300  employee  ser¬ 
vices  professionals  are  expected  to 


gather  October  25-  27  to  explore  a  wide 
variety  of  current  issues  and  investigate 
the  products  and  services  of  more  than 
100  exhibitors. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  will  look  at  “Effective  Human 
Resources,”  in  the  keynote  address  on 
October  25.  Another  headliner  is  Sam 
Huff,  former  all-pro  member  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  football  team, 
who  will  address  the  role  of  motivation 
for  the  athlete. 

Other  conference  session  topics  in¬ 
clude:  how  to  add  spunk  to  your  pub¬ 
lications,  learning  to  manage  conflict, 
fitness  as  a  lifestyle  and  maintaining  a 
recreation  program  from  your  desk 
(geared  toward  the  volunteer).  Finally, 
delegates  are  invited  to  attend  “60 
Minutes  of  Law  School”  and  exchange 
ideas  at  several  strategy  exchanges. 

Completing  this  fall’s  list  of  regional 
conferences  is  the  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit  November  15-17. 
Midwesterners  will  gather  at  the  Drake 
Oak  Brook  Hotel  in  Oak  Brook,  Illi¬ 
nois,  just  outside  of  Chicago,  for  the 


The  Berkey  Film  Developing  Program. 
A  big  benefit  for  secretaries, 
sales  people...even  the  president. 

NESRA 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  offer  your  employees  a  major  benefit. 

Put  a  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  right  on  the  premises. 

What  a  convenience!  No  more  lunchtime-consuming  trips  to  a  distant 
photo  store. 

Your  employees  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  photos  at  work.  And  get 
the  finest  film  developing  available  with, a  full  line  of  services  to  meet  all 
their  photo  needs. 

This  kind  of  bonus  builds  employee  loyalty— and  won’t  drain 
vour  budget,  either.  A  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  pays 

kfor  itself.  And  there’s  no  initial  investment,  as  companies  like 
Union  Carbide,  General  Foods,  United  Airlines  and 
Sperry  Univac  have  already  found  out. 

Now  you  can  have  it  too.  A  custom-designed  pro- 
I  gram  to  fit  your  company’s  needs.  For  details,  send  for 
1  our  Free  booklet  today.  Or  call  Gordon  Addington, 
■  V.P.  Sales,  toll  FREE  (800)  431-2476.  (N.Y. 
Bk  residents  call:  914/997-9700.) 


Berkey  Film  Processing 

(1  Water  Street 

White  Plains,  NY  10601 

1  am  interested  in  setting  up  a  Berkey  Employee  Film  Developing 
Center  in  our  company. 


Name 

Company 


Address. 
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conference. 

“Helping  People  Grow”  is  the  theme 
of  Region  Ill's  conference.  In  addition 
to  enlightening  delegates  on  manage¬ 
ment  approaches  and  programming 
ideas,  two  continuing  education  work¬ 
shops,  on  fitness  and  liability,  will  be 
featured  along  with  an  exhibit  hall. 


Golden  Waste  Space 

In  some  cases,  ignorance  may  be 
bliss. 

The  bee,  for  instance,  doesn’t  know 
that  aerodynamically  he  is  not  designed 
to  fly.  No  one  ever  told  him  he  couldn’t, 
so  fly  he  does.  Similarly,  employee 
services  and  recreation  managers  who 
don’t  know  they  don’t  have  recreation 
facilities,  ignore  excuses  and  go  on  to 
develop  creative  employee  programs. 

■  Such  creative  programming  will  be 
even  more  important  in  the  future,  where 
opportunities  for  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  will  grow  tremen¬ 


dously  and  where  managers  will  have 
to  do  more  with  less. 

“We’re  going  into  a  science,”  pre¬ 
dicted  John  Leslie,  retired  manager  of 
employee  recreation  at  3M  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  his  session  “Golden  Waste 
Space’  ’  at  the  National  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Recreation  Association’s  43rd 
Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  in  May. 
“It’s  called  imagineering — the  science 
of  ‘what  if.’  ” 

Potential  exists  in  all  things,  said 
Leslie.  The  side  of  a  company  building 
can  host  a  handball  game.  The  com¬ 
pany  parking  lot  can  serve  as  an  arena 
for  an  all-employee  flea  market  or  ga¬ 
rage  sale.  Part  of  the  lot  could  also  be 
designed  for  a  variety  of  games  after 
working  hours.  By  painting  court  lines 
and  investing  in  a  portable  net  and  other 
minor  equipment,  employees  can  enjoy 
volleyball,  tennis  or  even  shuffleboard 
just  outside  their  offices. 

Races  can  also  be  staged  on  com¬ 
pany  premises.  3M  used  their  parking 
lot  for  an  employee  auto  race  and  held 


5K  and  10K  foot  races  on  their  grounds. 

The  lawn  on  company  premises  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  setting  for  outdoor  con¬ 
certs,  according  to  Leslie. 

“Probably  the  most  wasted  outdoor 
space  a  company  has  is  its  rooftop,” 
noted  Leslie.  “With  some  resurfacing, 
a  number  of  activities  like  tennis  or 
outdoor  dining  can  take  place  on  the 
tops  of  buildings.” 

Inside  company  buildings,  office  and 
conference  rooms  are  all  that  is  needed 
for  such  clubs  as  language  groups  or 
book  clubs  to  carry  on  their  activities. 
Once  employees  receive  adequate  in¬ 
formation,  they  can  even  use  their  own 
offices  to  improve  their  fitness  through 
simple  exercises,  stretches  and  proper 
posture. 

“Another  great  space  that’s  often 
wasted  is  the  company  cafeteria,”  Les¬ 
lie  said.  It,  too,  can  host  club  meetings, 
as  well  exercise  sessions  and  innova¬ 
tive  cooking  demonstrations. 

Without  much  effort,  a  company  au¬ 
ditorium  can  become  a  rehearsal  area 


_ dffc _ 

Association  for  Fitness  in  Business 
lOth  Annual  Conference 
September  19-22, 1984 


The  Fitness  Profession: 

Getting  Down  to  Business 

A  conference  specially  designed  for  fitness 
and  health  professionals 

Lectures,  panel  discussions,  workshops  . .  . 
addressing  issues  critical  to  employee  fitness 
and  health  enhancement 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 
Milwaukee,  Wl 


Contact: 

AFB  National  Office 
1312  Washington  Blvd. 
Stamford,  CT  06902 
(203)  359-2158 


WHITE  WATER 
RAFTING 


LAUREL  HIGHLANDS 
RIVER  TOURS 

Box  107,  Ohiopyle,  PA  15470  (412)  329-8531 

One  day  raft  trips  on  the  most  popular  white- 
water  river  in  the  east— the  Youghiogheny 
(Yock-o-gany),  Southwestern  Pa.  Season 
extends  from  April  to  October,  with  summer 
water  levels  assured  by  controlled  releases  from 
a  reservoir  upstream. 

Rates:  Monday-Friday  $22.00/person;  Sat¬ 
urday  $35.00/person;  Sunday  $30.00/person. 


YOUGH  MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 
$20.00/PERSON  Thursday 

Cheat  River,  Northern  W.  Va.,  April  thru  June- 
Eleven  miles  of  swirling,  pounding  whitewater 
that  many  consider  to  be  the  most  challenging 
in  the  east. 

Rates:  Weekend  Days  $45.00/person; 
Weekdays  $35.00/person. 

All  raft  trips  include  professional  guide  service,  all 
provisions  and  equipment,  smorgasbord  shore 
lunch  and  all  necessary  transportation  upon  arrival. 

COMPLETE  LODGING  -  MEAL 
PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 
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for  company  choruses  or  drama  groups. 
It  can  also  stage  safety  demonstrations 
or  fashion  shows. 

Leslie  suggested  employee  services 
and  recreation  managers  develop  walk¬ 
ing  programs  in  their  companies  by 
posting  signs  encouraging  employees 
to  use  the  stairs  instead  of  the  elevator. 
At  companies  with  several  buildings, 
posting  distances  between  sites  en¬ 
courages  walking  as  people  can  mea¬ 
sure  their  progress,  he  said. 

Still  other  space  can  be  gained  through 
community  facilities,  Leslie  explained. 

“In  this  whole  field  of  imagineering, 
you  have  to  use  the  most  valuable  waste 
space  of  all,”  he  concluded,  “the  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  people  in  your  company.” 

Best-Managed  Companies 
Chosen 

American  Express  Company,  Baxter 
Travenol  Laboratories,  Coca-Cola 
Company,  James  River  Corporation  and 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  have  been 
chosen  by  Dun’ s  Business  Month  as  the 
five  best-managed  U.S.  companies  of 
1983. 

Each  winner,  Dun’s  says,  shared  the 
strategy  of  having  demonstrated  a  “vi¬ 
sion  of  where  they  were  heading  and 
an  aggressive  resolve  to  get  there.” 

American  Express  achieved  its  36th 
successive  year  of  earnings  growth. 
Over  the  last  five  years,  its  earnings 
have  grown  at  a  17  percent  annual  rate. 
Baxter  Travenol  used  its  technological 
and  marketing  skills  to  increase  its 
leadership  position  in  the  health  care 
industry.  Coca-Cola  shed  its  conserv¬ 
ative  image  and  emerged  as  a  stronger, 
growth-oriented  company,  says  the  re¬ 
port. 

James  River,  based  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  little  known  outside  the 
paper  industry,  exploded  from  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales  to  current  revenues  of  $2.2 
billion  and  is  now  the  fourth  largest 
paper  products  maker  in  the  U.S.  R.H. 


Macy,  in  its  125th  year,  rang  up  new 
records  in  sales  and  increased  its  mar¬ 
ket  share,  according  to  the  report. 

International  Directory 
Highlights  Special  Events 

The  fast-growing  special  events  in¬ 
dustry,  which  encompasses  everything 
from  a  tea  pot  celebration  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  to  the  Olympic  Games,  now 
has  its  very  own  source  book:  The  Of¬ 
ficial  1984-5  International  Directory 
of  Special  Events  &  Festivals,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Special  Events  Reports,  Inc. 
It  is  the  first  comprehensive  directory 
of  festivals,  sporting  events  and  the  or¬ 
ganizations  that  make  them  happen. 

The  412  page  directory  consists  of 
four  basic  types  of  listings: 

•  North  American  Special  Events 
and  Festivals 

•  North  American  Sports  Events 

•  International  Events 


MUEHLEISEN  wants  to  help  you  get 
your  fitness  program  off  the  ground... 


dSt.0'  ;>•  K 

We  also  offer  a  Group 
Co^P^tedi^lint  of 
1 5%.  on  orders  of  20 
jMflgfor  mo%  m  fe 


Order  your  Warm-UfiMats 
today  and  get  your  fitness 
program  off  the  ground. 


We’ve  got  something  new  and  exciting  we  call  our  l 
and  will  give  your  fitness  program  a  boost.  They’re  pt 
personal  use.  Here’s  a  few  reasons  why  you  should  ore 


PLUS  these 
fine  products 

•  Flag  Football  Belts 

•  Gymnastic  Mats 

•  Martial  Arts  Mats 

•  Aerobics  Mats 

•  Gym  Floor  Covers 

•  Field  Covers 

•  Tennis  Court  Windsreens 

CALL: 

1-800-654-8567 
CA.  1-800-321-0756 


Private  Label: 

Your  Corporate  lo; 
on  mats  at  no  extr 
(One  time  set-up 
Minimum  order  fo| 
Label  -  20  mats. 


Colors:  Dark  Bjj#:# 
Camel 


Size:  23”x53”x1  -1/2" 
thick 

Material:  dural 
cover,  1-1/2”  111 
filler 

Portable:  folds  in  half, 
carrying  handle. 


and  order  today! 


MUEHLEISEN  MFG.  CO. 


Come  See  Us!  NESRA  “Gold  Mine”  Exhibit  Hall,  Booth  #  26 
Breckenridge,  Colorado,  May  17-20, 1984 


1 1 00  North  Johnson  Avenue  •  Ei  Cajon,  CA  92020 
(619)442-2571 
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•  Industry  “Yellow  Pages,”  a  guide 
to  events  producers  and  suppliers. 

Over  2,500  major  events  are  com¬ 
piled  in  the  directory  and,  according  to 
associate  publisher  Lesa  Ukman,  “An 
equal  number  of  events  were  omitted 
in  an  effort  to  provide  a  selective,  use¬ 
ful  tool.”  Each  listing  includes  event 
title,  site,  dates,  contact  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  description,  nonprofit  or  profit 
status,  attendance  estimates,  budget, 
current  sponsorship  opportunities  and 
prior  sponsors. 

The  event  listings  are  broken  down 
into  over  50  categories,  including  mu¬ 
sic  festivals,  performing  arts  festivals, 
ethnic  festivals,  community  celebra¬ 
tions,  marathons,  multi-sport/endur- 
ance  events,  fishing  derbies  and  bal¬ 
looning  events.  Cross  indexes  organize 
the  listings  by  date,  by  location,  by 
sponsorship  opportunities  and  alpha¬ 
betically  by  title. 

The  “Industry  Yellow  Pages,”  an¬ 
other  first  for  the  directory,  offers  al¬ 


phabetical  listings  of  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  all  facets  of  event  production: 
sports  and  music  marketing  compa¬ 
nies,  advertising  and  public  relations 
agencies;  security /crowd  control  com¬ 
panies,  athletic  federations,  booking  and 
talent  agents,  equipment  rental  com¬ 
panies,  available  sites,  special  events 
seminars,  and  more. 

To  give  users  some  perspective  on 
the  variety  of  listings,  the  Directory 
contains  over  50  pages  of  article  re¬ 
prints.  These  were  originally  “Center¬ 
fold”  stories  in  Special  Events  Report, 
the  biweekly  newsletter  of  event  mar¬ 
keting,  festivals  and  sports  promo¬ 
tions.  Subjects  include  the  solicitation 
of  corporate  sponsors,  tying  products 
to  events,  event  production  and  a  fes¬ 
tival  survey. 

The  Official  1984-5  International 
Directory  of  Special  Events  &  Festivals 
was  five  years  in  the  making.  A  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  issued  in  March  1985 
and  annual  publication  will  begin  in 


1986. 

The  book  is  available  free  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Special  Events  Report 
newsletter.  Nonsubscribers  can  order  it 
for  the  special  introductory  price  of  $65 
(cover  price  is  $100)  from  Special 
Events  Report,  Inc. ,  212  West  Institute 
Place,  Chicago,  IL  60610,  (312)  944- 
1727.  " 

Fast  Food  Nutritious, 

Argues  Dietition 

A  steady  diet  of  Big  Macs,  Whop¬ 
pers  and  pan  pizza  might  be  the  dream 
of  some  teen-agers  and  the  nightmare 
of  their  nutrition-minded  mothers,  but 
fast  food  can  provide  an  occasional  and 
even  healthy  meal,  says  a  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia  (UMC)  dieti¬ 
tian. 

“Since  most  fast  foods  are  high  in 
fat  or  sugar,  the  key  is  to  find  some¬ 
thing  without  those  ingredients,”  ex¬ 
plains  Pauli  Landhuis,  assistant  pro- 
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fessor  of  human  nutrition,  foods  and 
food  systems  management  in  the  UMC 
School  of  Health  Related  Professions. 
A  sugar-free  soda  or  milk,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  good  choice  for  a  beverage. 

Pizza  also  can  be  very  nutritious, 
Landhuis  says.  “The  mistake  people 
make  is  choosing  the  wrong  top¬ 
pings — or  choosing  too  many.”  She 
suggests  that  vegetables,  such  as  green 
peppers,  onions  and  olives,  are  more 
nutritious  and  contain  less  fat  than  most 
meat  toppings  like  sausage  and  beef. 
Although  pepperoni  doesn’t  have  as 
much  fat,  the  salt  content  is  high. 

The  size  of  the  pizza  can  be  another 
mistake,  Landhuis  points  out.  “If  it’s' 
just  a  snack,  does  everyone  have  to  eat 
three  pieces?” 

Those  who  are  counting  calories  can 
cut  back  by  “ordering  sandwiches 
without  the  special  sauce,”  she  says. 
“A  fish  sandwich  without  the  tartar 
sauce  saves  as  much  as  200  calories.” 

Some  fast  food  restaurants  have 
cashed  in  on  the  American  diet-con¬ 
sciousness  by  offering  salad  bars,  but 
Landhuis  warns  that  “heaping  on  the 
salad  dressing”  can  undo  the  slimming 
effects  of  all  those  vegetables. 

“Salad  dressing  generally  has  about 
50  calories  in  a  tablespoon.”  She  sug¬ 
gests  using  low-calorie  dressing  or 
lemon  juice,  if  available,  or  mixing 
creamy  dressing  with  cottage  cheese, 
which  has  fewer  calories  and  more  pro¬ 
tein. 

She  also  points  out  that  fast  food 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  fast  eating. 
“We’ve  trained  ourselves  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes,”  she 
says.  “But  we  can  unlearn  habits.” 

Since  it  takes  20  minutes  for  the  brain 
to  figure  out  that  the  stomach  is  full, 
she  recommends  slowing  down  at 
mealtime.  “Pay  attention  to  what  you’re 
eating,  and  take  small  bites,”  she  says. 
“Focus  on  the  food  and  enjoy  that.  Put 
your  piece  of  pizza  down  between  bites, 
and  don’t  wash  food  down  with  what¬ 
ever  beverage  you’re  drinking.” 

Although  gulping  food  at  a  record- 
breaking  pace  won’t  necessarily  hurt 
anyone,  “you  don’t  get  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  your  food.” 

Eating  too  much  is  another  problem 
in  many  Americans’  diets.  “The  stom- 


Announcing 

The  New  Bridal  Charm  Catalog 

from  Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc. 

Now  it’s  even  easier  for  you  to  provide 
employees  with  the  EPS  stationery  discount 
program.  Our  new  Bridal  Charm  Catalog  is 
designed  for  employees  to  take  home  and 
keep!  It  offers  32  full-color  pages  of  wedding, 
anniversary,  and  shower  invitations,  plus 
personalized  gifts  and  accessories  —  all  in  a 
small  8V2”  x  11”  format! 

Perfect  as  a  supplement  to  the  large  EPS 
Catalogs  you  may  now  have  on  display  in 
your  company  store  or  recreation  office. 

Ideal  for  companies  who  want  to  offer 
our  valuable  program,  but  do  not  have 
the  space  to  display  the  large  catalogs. 

Your  employees  receive  40%  off  all  items  in 
the  Bridal  Charm.  We  provide:  FREE  packets 
which  include  the  catalog,  order  forms  and 
samples.  Employees  deal  directly  with  us. 
All  items  guaranteed. 

To  order  your  FREE  Bridal  Charm  Catalogs, 
return  the  coupon  below  or  call  TOLL-FREE 
800-323-2718,  in  IL,  312-458-3192 


2x- 


Mail  to :  emrlotee. 


P.O.  Box  248,  Bedford  Park,  IL  60499-0248 


Yes!  Please  send  us  a  quantity  of  FREE  Bridal  Charm  Catalogs. 
Company  Name _ 


Your  Name 


Phone 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


No.  of  Employees 


Help  Prevent  Birth  Defects - 
The  Nation’s  Number  One 
Child  Health  Problem. 

Support  the 

(?[)  March  of  Dimes 

■■  BIRTH  DEFECTS  FOUNDATIONH^H 


This  space  contributed  by  the  publisher. 
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Joe  Connolly  saved  a 
co-worker  from  choking. 
Could  vou? 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


ach  can  tolerate  much  more  food  than 
we  need,  and  it’s  possible  to  eat  three 
or  four  times  too  much  without  feeling 
any  discomfort,”  she  says. 

In  fact,  the  body  can  absorb  up  to 
32,000  calories  a  day— a  frightening 
prospect  when  an  active  young  person 
needs  only  2,500  to  3,000. 


‘Buddy  System’  Effective 
for  Weight  Loss 

Stanford  University  researchers  found 
that  people  can  lose  weight  better  with 
help  from  their  mates.  In  one  year,  23 
overweight  people  lost  an  average  of 
13.5  pounds  and  their  partners  lost  an 
average  of  nearly  10  pounds  at  the  same 
time. 


Space  Conservation 
in  Offices  of  the  Future 

Rising  rents  in  the  next  decade 
will  force  employers  to  squeeze  people 
into  less  space,  according  to  a  National 
Office  Products  Association  study. 
Managers  and  professionals  each  will 
get  5  percent  less  space,  the  study  pre¬ 
dicts,  while  secretaries  and  clerks  will 
get  7  percent  less. 


Early  and  Postponed 
Retirement  Both  Increase 


Two  surveys  by  Charles  D.  Spencer 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  of  retirement  ex¬ 
perience  before  and  after  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  (ADEA),  barring 
mandatory  retirement  prior  to  age  70, 
reveal  two  opposite  trends:  over  the  five- 
year  period  1978-83,  early  retirement 
prior  to  age  65  and  postponed  retire¬ 
ment  both  increased,  but  primarily  early 
retirement. 

The  existence  of  the  protection  of  the 
ADEA  appears  to  be  the  least  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  the  decision  to  retire,  al¬ 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  decision  to  continue 
working.  While  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  working  past  age  65  in  1983 
was  three  times  the  number  in  1979, 
that  still  constituted  a  minuscule  0.54% 
of  the  total  active  workforce  of  the  105 
companies  surveyed.  ^ 


Loren  Willet  was  having  lunch  with  some 
fellow  employees  in  the  company  cafeteria  when 
suddenly  he  began  choking  on  a  piece  of  meat. 

Fortunately,  Joe  Connolly  realized  what  was 
wrong.  Without  hesitation,  he  began  Red  Cross 
first  aid  procedures  for  a  choking  victim,  and 
the  meat  was  expelled.  Willet  never  lost  conscious 
ness  and  recovered  immediately. 

What  if  one  of  your  employees  spotted 
someone  choking.  Would  he  or  she  know  what  to 
do?  Let  Red  Cross  teach  your  employees  the 
proper  steps  that  should  be  performed  immediately. 

Call  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  to  arrange 
first  aid,  CPR  or  water  safety  instruction  for 
your  employees. 


Well  Help.  Will  You? 


A  Public  Service  of  This  Magazine 
&  The  Advertising  Council 
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Exploring  the  Discount  Services  Market 

Part  II 

by  Charles  Bashian,  NESRA  marketing  manager 


Editor’s  Note:  The  first  article  of  this  two- 
part  series,  “Exploring  the  Discount  Services 
Market,’  ’  itemized  the  range  of  discount  products 
and  services  and  fund-raising  opportunities 
available  from  Associate  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Our  report  this  month  focuses  on  the 
remainder  of  that  study.  It  reviews  the  Associ¬ 
ates'  plans  to  introduce  new  discount  offerings, 
how  they  plan  to  market  these  offers  and  their 
views  on  discount  buying  in  the  future. 

Associate  members  of.  the  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  (NESRA)  expect  discount 
marketing  to  become  increasingly 
competitive  in  the  next  five  years,  with 
many  new  merchandising  techniques 
employed  and  more  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  offered.  That’s  the  bottom  line 
finding  of  a  recent  EMPLOYEE  SER¬ 
VICES  MANAGEMENT  study. 

“Much  more  competitive  discount 
marketing  in  segmented  and  targeted 
markets,.  .  .  with  less  across  the  board 
discounting”  is  how  Brunswick  Bowl¬ 
ing  Centers  sees  the  trend,  while  at  the 
Wm.  MacKenzie  Company,  the  view 
is  “it  will  continue  to  grow,  but  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  blood-letting,  acquisi¬ 
tions, ‘chaining’  .  .  .  Discounts  will  be 
coming  up  against  other  discounters 
rather  than  typical  retailers  ...” 

Radio  City  Music  Hall’s  Celebrity 
Club  predicts  “soon,  large  companies 
will  be  able  to  tie-in  to  discount  pro¬ 
gram  micro-computers  to  place  orders 
on  an  extremely  time-efficient  basis. 
Service  and  response  will  become  em¬ 
phasized  even  more.”  At  Swersey’s 
Chocolates,  the  prediction  is  that  dis¬ 
counters  will  utilize  cable  TV  to  mer¬ 
chandise  their  program.  United  Photo 
Service  predicts  “vendors  are  still  just 
beginning  to  ‘find’  this  new  market¬ 
place.  Look  for  more  companies  ex¬ 
clusively  catering  to  the  employee  at 
their  place  of  employment.” 

To  meet  the  growing  competition  in 
the  employee  services  market,  NESRA 


Associates  predict  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  discount  offers  by  their  firms 
and  others.  At  Action  Packets,  the 
strategy  is  to  “increase  our  offerings 
so  that  we  will  be  a  one-stop  source  for 
all  needs.  ...”  They  regularly  intro¬ 
duce  400  to  600  products  each  year. 
Brunswick  Bowling  Centers  has  two 
new  centers  under  construction  in 


.  vendors  are  still  just 
beginning  to  find’  this  new 
marketplace.  Look  for  more 
companies  exclusively 
catering  to  the  employee  at 
their  place  of  employment.” 

Phoenix,  and  one  in  Denver.  At  Black 
&  Decker,  47  items  were  introduced  to 
the  market  in  1983,  and  they  expect 
many  more  items  to  be  sold  through 
company  stores  as  a  fringe  benefit.  The 
firm  recently  purchased  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  housewares  and  personal  care 
products  lines.  Connexion  Cruises  an¬ 
ticipates  adding  land  tours  in  the  future 
to  their  program  of  ocean  cruises. 

At  Crown  Fair,  the  prediction  is  that 
famous  brand  fashionable  outerwear  and 
sportswear  will  be  introduced  to  the 
employee  market.  Circus  World’s 
Ringmaster  Club  Card  is  now  issued 
for  a  two-year  period  instead  of  an¬ 
nually  to  meet  competition,  and  Walt 
Disney’s  Magic  Kingdom  Club  is  “al¬ 
ways  adding  new  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices.”  It  expects  the  introduction  of 
more  discounted  air  travel  in  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

Saving  Space®  is  a  new  discount  of¬ 


fer  that  also  includes  retail  items  used 
on  a  regular  basis  to  augment  the  En¬ 
tertainment  85®  discount  and  two-for- 
one  program. 

Bermuda  Travel  Planners  (formerly 
Employee  Travel  Planners)  has  made 
marketing  changes  to  offer  a  year-round 
program  with  employee  discounts.  Fair 
Lanes  will  introduce  a  discount  card  to 
NESRA  member  bowlers  redeemable 
for  products  and  services  at  participat¬ 
ing  dealers.  At  Flaghouse,  Inc.,  the  firm 
expects  to  offer  additional  items  on 
“special”  to  NESRA  members. 

Indianhead  Mountain  Resorts  will 
open  a  new  indoor  sports  health  center 
to  augment  their  current  facilities.  The 
report  from  International  Weekenders 
is  they  regularly  add  new  resorts  and 
destinations  to  their  package.  Because 
Jayfro  Corporation  expects  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  discount  programs  of¬ 
fered  covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  ap¬ 
plicable  products,  the  firm  constantly 
reviews  its  recreation  and  fitness  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

Lifeline,®  Inc.  sees  its  product  line 
of  offerings  to  NESRA  members  ex¬ 
panding  to  include  sporting  goods, 
hardware,  and  house  gifts  as  the  firm 
grows.  Jack  McCormack  &  Company, 
Inc.  has  added  World  Airlines  to  their 
list  of  clients,  and  may  in  the  future 
add  a  product  client  to  its  list  of  travel- 
related  firms. 

The  1984  Fall/Winter  offering  of 
Wm.  MacKenzie  Co.  will  be  larger  than 
its  initial  basic  wardrobe  offering.  Marcy 
Gym  Equipment  Company  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  physical  fitness  condition¬ 
ing  system. 

Panda  America  Numismatics  has  a 
U.S.  Treasury  contract  to  market  “le¬ 
gal  tender  coin-of-the-realm”  U.S. 
Olympic  Commemorative  Coinage.  The 
Chinese  “Panda”  gold  coin  will  be 
added  to  this  offering. 
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Radio  City  Music  Hall’s  Celebrity 
Club  plans  to  add  telephone  reservation 
capabilities  in  late  1984  as  it  highlights 
special  offers  sponsored  by  other  sup¬ 
pliers  and  attractions.  They  foresee  air¬ 
line  and  rail  discount  programs  as  the 
industry  becomers  further  deregulated 
along  with  more  dining  programs. 
Movie  theatre  chains  may  begin  offer¬ 
ing  discount  programs  to  compete  with 
VCR’s  and  cable  television,  the  firm 
suggests. 

At  Swersey’s  Chocolates,  at  least  five 
new  items  are  offered  for  each  holiday, 
and  introduced  in  a  new  brochure.  The 
firm  anticipates  an  increase  in  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  programs  for  employees  and 
their  families.  The  Stouffer  Hotel  Cor¬ 
poration  will  review  the  success  of  the 
corporate-wide  discount  program  it  re¬ 
cently  introduced.  It  has  opened  the 
Madison  Hotel  in  Seattle  and  Stauf¬ 
fer’s  Wailea  Beach  Resort  in  Maui. 
Seaport  Weekend  also  has  its  NESRA 
program  under  review  for  effective¬ 
ness,  and  will  add  additional  products 
and  services  for  members. 

Traverse  Company  has  added  Mount 
Snow  to  its  ski  area  offerings.  United 
Photo  Service  will  initiate  a  toll-free 
photo  hot  line  to  handle  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  photo-finishing.  The  firm  will 
introduce  an  employee  photo  service 
magazine  as  well  to  cover  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  for  NESRA  member  employees. 
Whole  Earth  Rafting  has  expanded  its 
NESRA  offering  by  introducing  a  kayak 


school,  kayak  support  troups,  and  fish¬ 
ing  tours. 

How  should  NESRA  members  eval¬ 
uate  discount  offers?  While  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  had  many  suggestions,  the  con¬ 
sensus  was  adequately  summed  up  in 
one  member  statement:  “It  is  important 
to  examine  quality,  service  and  con¬ 
sistently  competitive  pricing  over  the 
long  haul.”  Another  associate  said  it  is 
important  to  gauge  employee  interests 
prior  to  making  a  decision  to  accept 
any  discount  offering.  The  importance 
of  researching  employee  needs  and 
preferences  was  made  consistently  by 
the  Associates. 

To  compare  prices,  several  Associ¬ 
ates  suggested  NESRA  members  shop 
their  local  stores  for  the  pricing  of  com¬ 
parable  merchandise.  The  reliability  of 
the  organization  making  the  offer  and 
the  reputation  of  the  products  are  vital 
to  consider  before  making  a  decision 
according  to  many  Associates. 

“Coldly  and  professionally”  is  an- ' 
other  Associate’s  description  of  how  a 
discount  offer  be  evaluated. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  comments 
recorded  in  the  study,  NESRA  Asso¬ 
ciates  feel  a  special  kinship  to  NESRA 
members  and  the  employee  services 
market.  They  are  professional  in  their 
approach  to  the  market  and  want  to  be 
evaluated  accordingly  for  the  wide  scope 
of  products  and  services  they  offer  to 
fill  almost  every  employee  need. 


The  following  are  additional  listings  of  discounts  offered  by  Associates: 


Company:  Product/Service 


CONNEXION  CRUISES  offers 
discount  fares  on  individual  cruises 
year  ’round,  available  to  both 
employees  and  their  families 

MARCY  GYM  EQUIPMENT 

CO.  offers  10  percent  discount  off 
retail  on  institutional  product  line. 

JACK  C.  McCORMACK  &  CO., 
INC.  offers  resort  properties  for 
vacation,  cruises,  and  airlines. 


Discount  Fund- 

Exclusive  Raising 

to  NESRA  Market 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


NESRA 


°  The  National  Employee 
Services  and  Recreation 
Association  is  known  by  the 
companies  it  keeps — year 
after  year.  More  than  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA,  which  was 
established  in  1941.  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 
Illinois  60153.  Phone:  (312)  562-8130. 
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The  silvercube.  Our  silversmiths'  mark  of  excellence- 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION 


CSC 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORPORATION 
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Our  product  is  steel  Our  strength  is  people 

Babcock  &  Wilcox 

First  international  Bancshaies,  Inc. 
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DEFENSE  &  SPACE  SYSTEMS  GROUP 
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By  Randy  Schools 


The  company  store,  in  many  respects 
becomes  the  general  store  for  a 
workforce.  In  addition  to  providing 
goods  and  services,  the  company  store 
brings  to  employees  convenience.  And 
because  of  its  high  visibility,  the  com¬ 
pany  store  positively  affects  the  overall 
employee  recreation  program. 

Like  the  general  store  popular  in  years 
past,  the  company  store  carries  a  va¬ 
riety  of  merchandise  and  satisfies  those 
who  have  trouble  getting  away  from 
the  workplace  during  business  hours. 


fief 

ml 


BEGINNING  THE  OPERATION 

A  successful  store  operation  requires 
the  manager  to  obtain  the  guidance  of 
top  management  immediately,  in  the 
early  formation  stage.  Company  or  out¬ 
side  lawyers  and  accountants  can  pro¬ 
vide  professional  advice  on  liability, 
and  taxation  for  incorporating  the  com¬ 
pany  store.  Every  state  has  its  own 
guidelines  for  incorporation,  along  with 
different  sales  tax  procedures.  If  filing 
as  an  employee  club,  an  I.R.S.  tax  ex¬ 
empt  status  must  be  filed. 

After  the  store  is  incorporated,  the 
next  step  is  staffing.  Generally,  a  con¬ 
sumer  base  of  at  least  1,000  people 
requires  staffing  of  a  store  operation. 
One  good  rule  of  thumb  is  adding  an 
additional  staff  person  for  each  750  to 
1,000  people  served. 

Some  companies  launch  their  com¬ 
pany  stores  as  a  volunteer  operation, 
but  this  brings  about  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  including  the  amount  of  time  that 
can  be  extended  to  the  operation,  and 
in  some  cases,  power  plays  over  who 
gets  to  select  the  merchandise. 

The  company  store  starting  out  small 

with  a  limited  amount  of  capital  should 
_ (continued  on  page  16) 
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One  of  the  most  popular  types  of 
services  an  employee  services  pro¬ 
gram  can  offer  is  discount  ticket  sales. 

Theaters,  amusement  parks  and  other 
entertainment  or  recreational  centers 
throughout  the  country  are  interested 
in  offering  substantial  savings  on  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  to  employee  services 
managers  because  they  represent  a  large 
number  of  potential  customers.  The 
discounts  gained  are  essentially  group 
discounts. 

Employee  services  managers  can  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  almost  any  type  of  ticket  by 
offering  to  sell  a  large  volume  of  them 
to  their  employees.  What  the  manager 
has  done  is  enable  employees  to  save 
money  on  events  they  want  to  attend 
by  helping  a  theater  or  other  attraction 
save  time  at  their  box  office,  promote 
their  attraction  and  encourage  more 
people  to  attend. 

Most  movie  theater  companies  will 
sell  employee  services  managers  dis¬ 
count  ticket  coupons  for  resale.  The 
coupons  will  most  likely  be  dated  for 
use  for  any  movie  prior  to  that  expi¬ 
ration  date.  The  discount  usually  ranges 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  ticket. 

Amusement  parks  generally  have  a 
system  whereby  managers  can  consign 
a  number  of  tickets  to  sell  to  employ¬ 
ees.  The  buyer  is  asked  to  remit  pay¬ 
ment  throughout  the  season  and  return 
unsold  tickets  after  the  park  closes  for 
the  year. 

Movie  theaters  and  amusement  parks 
are  probably  two  of  the  easiest  type  of 
tickets  to  administer.  Other  types  of 
tickets  are  very  popular  in  discount  ticket 
programs,  but  slightly  more  difficult  to 
handle. 

Dinner  theaters,  sports  attractions, 
community  and  professional  theaters, 
( continued  on  page  17) 
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base  its  service  on  known  consumer 
needs  such  as  film  developing.  Film 
developing  allows  for  a  relatively  small 
labor  cost  compared  to  the  profit  po¬ 
tential. 

Another  main  consideration  is  lo¬ 
cation  and  space  limitations.  A  com¬ 
pany  store  should  be  located  in  a  prime 
employee  flow  area,  such  as  areas  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  cafeteria,  credit  union  and 
main  entrances,  where  employees  nor¬ 
mally  pass  on  a  daily  basis. 

Once  the  space  is  obtained,  fixtures 
are  needed.  In  every  large  metropolitan 
area,  product  distributors  can  supply 
store  displays.  The  major  card  com¬ 
panies  all  have  arrangements  where  they 
will  either  donate  or  sell  fixtures  at  a 
discount.  These  displays  not  only  blend 
in  well  with  the  merchandise  to  be  sold, 
but  often  lend  an  eye-catching  appeal 
to  the  operation. 

An  employee  services  manager  de¬ 
veloping  a  company  store  will  also  have 
to  select  necessary  equipment  to  carry 
on  store  functions,  like  accounting 
journals,  cash  registers  and  sales  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Once  the  necessary  equipment  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  store  manager  must  con¬ 
sider  merchandising  the  operation.  At 
the  company  store  of  the  National  In¬ 


stitutes  of  Health  (NIH)  in  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  merchandise  is  classified  into 
the  following  areas: 

•  Photo — photo  processing,  film, 
cameras,  batteries. 

•  Jewelry — fine  and  costume  jew¬ 
elry,  pens  and  pencils,  refills, 
watches. 

•  Housewares — small  appliances, 
glassware,  clocks,  smoke  detec¬ 
tors. 

•  Paper — occasional  and  seasonal 
cards,  gift  wrap,  ribbons,  station¬ 
ery,  puzzles,  paper  calendars,  pa¬ 
perback  books  and  ribbons. 

•  Gifts— cosmetics,  wallets,  frames, 
toys,  candy,  handbags,  clothing 
items  (t-shirts,  ties,  scarves, 
sweaters,  etc.),  umbrellas,  flow¬ 
ers,  photo  albums,  infant  wear, 
stuffed  animals,  mugs,  candles, 
and  all  other  assorted  gift  items. 

•  Special — non-taxable  food  items, 
membership,  meat  orders,  all  other 
non-taxable  items. 

I 

•  Radio  &  TV — radios,  records, 
TV’s,  calculators,  home  com¬ 
puters  and  tapes. 

•  Stamps — stamps,  tickets,  and  bus 
fare  cards. 


SELECTING  MERCHANDISE 
AND  VENDORS 

After  initial  details  are  finalized, 
merchandise  can  be  purchased  for  the 
store.  Most  product  lines  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  local  distributors  or  na¬ 
tional  suppliers. 

Trade  shows  and  exhibits  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  gain  exposure  to  nu¬ 
merous  merchants,  who  offer  a  vast 
array  of  merchandise.  The  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation’s  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  features  nearly  100  suppliers  of 
photo  finishing  services,  candy,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  more.  Many  offer  excellent  logo 
items  for  companies,  such  as  golf  and 
t-shirts,  baseball  and  painter  hats,  key 
chains,  ball-point  pens  and  desk  sets, 
which  are  excellent  vehicles  to  adver¬ 
tise  any  company  and  instill  a  sense  of 
pride  among  the  workforce. 

Below  are  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  developing  good  vendor  contacts: 

Do  your  homework  before  visiting 
any  vendor,  trade  show  or  exhibit. 
Know  what  you  want,  how  much  you 
need,  and  what  you  can  afford. 

Analyze  the  merchandise  in  your 
current  stock  or  other  company 
stores.  Know  what  lines  have  been 
(continued  on  page  18) 


The  company  store  maintains  high  visibility  for  an  employee  services  program. 
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to  name  a  few,  will  usually  offer  com¬ 
pany  groups  discounts,  but  they  will 
probably  ask  to  return  unsold  tickets  to 
the  theater  prior  to  the  event.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  major  arena  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  requires  unsold  tickets  to  be  re¬ 
turned  as  much  as  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  show.  The  Minnesota  Twins 
baseball  organization  are  a  little  more 
lenient  and  only  ask  for  tickets  to  be 
returned  72  hours  before  a  game. 

Most  major  arenas  are  more  than 
willing  to  offer  employees  discounts  on 
ice  shows  and  circuses,  but  will  seldom 
discount  popular  concerts. 

Those  who  routinely  handle  dis¬ 
counted  tickets  will  more  than  likely 
be  asked  to  sell  them  for  activities  pro¬ 
moted  by  local  (not  company)  orga¬ 
nizations.  This  can  be  a  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  because  many  companies  have  a 
policy  that  prohibits  such  ticket  sales. 

Because  Rockwell  International  in 
Cedar  Rapids  has  a  rather  high  profile 
in  a  fairly  small  city,  tickets  for  local 
festivals  are  sold  if  the  promoter  will 
give  Rockwell  employees  a  special  dis- 


ADMINISTERING  THE 
PROGRAM 

Ticket  sales  are  not  easy  to  admin¬ 
ister. 

First,  tickets  are  valuable.  They  must 
be  guarded  and  kept  secure.  Second, 
someone  needs  to  sell  them.  Finally, 
tickets  must  be  accounted  and  paid  for. 

The  size  of  the  employee  population 
will  provide  an  estimate  on  how  many 
tickets  may  be  sold.  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
nation  handles  its  tickets  in  an  em¬ 
ployee  store,  which  is  open  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  daily.  At  times,  es¬ 
pecially  Fridays  in  the  summer,  movie 
and  amusement  park  ticket  sales  will 
keep  two  people  busy  constantly. 

Other  companies  operate  ticket  win¬ 
dows  at  various  locations  throughout 
their  facilities,  opening  at  various  times 
in  order  to  serve  all  shifts. 

Retiree  volunteers  staff  the  ticket 
window  during  noon  hours  at  Control 
Data  Corporation  in  Minneapolis. 

Several  Twin  Cities  companies  op¬ 
erate  mail  order  ticket  services.  GNB 


Batteries  reports  no  problems  with  loss 
or  theft  by  using  the  intercompany  mail 
service  for  ticket  sales. 


Although  most  theaters  and 
attractions  are  quite  willing 
to  deal  with  large 
companies,  often  they  will 
not  give  small  companies 
the  same  discount 
considerations.  Some  .  .  . 
companies  are 
experimenting  with 
piggybacking,  that  is, 
cooperating  on  the  sale  of 
tickets. 


If  a  staff  member  is  assigned  to  han¬ 
dle  tickets  from  his  or  her  desk,  specific 
hours  should  be  set  for  sales.  Ticket 
sales  are  disruptive  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  for  the  employee  who  must  accom¬ 
plish  other  tasks. 

A  computer  or  a  computerized  cash 
register,  can  help  manage  ticket  sales. 
The  activity  office  staff  of  General  Mills 
in  Minneapolis  reconciles  ticket  sales 
each  day  on  their  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Rockwell  International 
has  an  itemized  sales  receipt  system. 
The  bookkeeper  completes  a  month- 
end  report  on  ticket  activity.  On  that 
basis,  amusement  parks  are  paid.  A 
visual  track  of  concert,  theater  and 
movie  tickets  is  kept  and  tickets  are 
ordered  and  paid  for  as  needed. 

Employee  services  managers  need  to 


publicize  the  tickets  they  handle  be¬ 
cause  that  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
they  are  granted  a  discount  on  tickets. 
Bulletin  boards,  newsletters  and  pay¬ 
roll  inserts  are  excellent  ways  to  pro¬ 
mote  sales. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Although  most  theaters  and  attrac¬ 
tions  are  quite  willing  to  deal  with  large 
companies,  often  they  will  not  give  small 
companies  the  same  discount  consid¬ 
erations.  Some  Minneapolis  Employee 
Recreation  and  Services  Council  mem¬ 
ber  companies  are  experimenting  with 
piggybacking,  that  is,  cooperating  on 
the  sale  of  tickets.  More  attractions  are 
following  Walt  Disney’s  Magic  King¬ 
dom  Club’s  lead  by  offering  NESRA 
chapter  discounts. 

To  make  a  discount  ticket  program 
more  attractive  to  employees,  some 
companies  subsidize  the  price  of  tickets 
so  workers  gain  a  more  impressive  dis¬ 
count.  Other  ticket  programs  are  used 
to  help  fund  other  activities  by  adding 
a  small  service  charge  to  the  price  of 
tickets. 

One  other  means  of  securing  sub¬ 
stantially  discounted  tickets  is  by  buy¬ 
ing  out  an  entire  activity,  such  as  a 
circus  performance.  Promoters  will 
generally  give  managers  a  very  low  price 
if  they  buy  all  seats  in  the  house  for  a 
special  performance.  Chapter  members 
can  also  cooperate  on  this  sort  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  possibilities  for  ticket  sales  are 
endless.  If  effective,  employees  start 
relying  on  the  company  or  employee 
association  program  for  all  of  their  ticket 
needs.  So  it  is  up  to  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager  to  keep  them  coming 
back.  If  they  request  a  particular  type 
of  ticket  that  is  not  offered,  managers 
should  try  to  get  it.  That  extra  effort 
will  net  the  employee  services  program 
big  returns  in  the  form  of  employee 
satisfaction. 

Rebecca  S.  Gregory  is  the  employee  ser¬ 
vices  manager  of  Rockwell  International  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Also  contributing  to 
this  article  was  Kay  Brask,  GNB  Batteries, 
and  MERSC,  the  Minnesota  Employee  Rec¬ 
reation  and  Services  Council. 
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successful,  what  lines  have  been  flops 
and  where  the  merchandise  will  fit  into 
your  store. 

At  trade  shows,  visit  as  many 
booths  as  possible.  Ask  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  top  ten  selling  items  and  find 
out  how  they  relate  to  your  business. 

Establish  a  good  relationship  with 
vendors  and  develop  good  two-way 
communications  with  them.  Most  sales 
representatives  know  what  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  belongs  in  your  store  and 
community.  They  take  a  strong  interest 
in  helping  you  find  appropriate  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Visit  large  department  stores  and 
malls  in  your  area.  Find  out  what  they 
are  promoting. 

Have  ready  credit  references.  If  you 
are  newly  formed,  you  may  be  required 
to  pay  cash  on  delivery  or  pay  a  per¬ 
centage  of  your  order  in  cash. 

SETTING  UP  SHOP 

Once  merchandise  is  selected,  the 
manager  must  determine  the  price  of 
goods.  Profit  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
company  store.  It  cannot  operate  with¬ 
out  a  profit.  Whether  formed  as  a  profit 
or  nonprofit  entity,  an  organization’s 
first  objective  is  to  stay  in  business. 

Since  profit  is  dependent  upon  the 
pricing  of  the  goods,  determining  the 
right  price  for  the  products  that  have 
been  selected  is  the  key  to  success.  Items 
carried  must  be  marked  up  according 
to  current  market  conditions.  Items  vary 
as  low  as  10  to  15  percent  for  radios 
and  televisions,  to  60  to  70  percent  for 
jewelry  items. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of 
merchandise,  including  transportation 
and  handling  charges  and  the  selling 
price  of  such  goods,  is  all  involved  in 
the  mark-up.  Normally,  the  higher  the 
mark-up,  the  higher  the  profitability. 
The  formula  used  for  mark-up  is  as 
follows:  Retail  =  Cost  +  Mark-up. 
Some  manufacturers  may  have  a  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  that  is  double  the 
cost.  This  is  known  as  a  keystone  price. 
Thus,  if  a  retail  card  is  one  dollar,  your 
cost  is  normally  fifty  cents. 

A  primary  consideration  with  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  amount  of  times  you 


can  “turn  over”  or  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Thus  if  you  can  sell  an  item  six 
times,  each  time  making  ten  dollars,  it 
is  better  than  selling  an  item  twice,  with 
a  twenty  dollar  mark-up.  In  the  first 
case,  you  are  making  sixty  dollars,  in 
the  second,  forty  dollars. 

~a - 

The  company  store  becomes 
a  positive  tool  for  giving 
employees  convenience,  but 
it  also  allows  the  employees 
to  retain  a  larger  share  of 
their  after-tax  earnings. 
- 

At  the  NIH  company  store,  every¬ 
thing  is  discounted  with  a  suggested 
retail  price,  by  at  least  10  percent.  This 
allows  the  operation  to  maintain  a  dis¬ 
count  image,  but  also  allows  it  to  main¬ 
tain  a  respectable  profit  factor. 

Other  factors  to  consider  in  a  com¬ 
pany  store  include  exclusive  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
local  craftsperson  or  from  a  local  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Another  is  the  loss  leader, 
which  may  draw  customers  into  the  store 
for  an  unusual  bargain.  The  NIH  com¬ 
pany  store  uses  loss  leaders  once  a  month 
to  help  maintain  an  image  of  providing 
its  customers  with  the  best  possible 
prices.  Normally  featured  are  radios  or 
televisions. 

After  all  products  are  selected  and 
priced,  they  must  be  arranged  on  the 
selling  floor  in  a  well-planned  layout. 
Obviously,  the  store  should  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  space,  taking  into 
consideration  the  convenience  of  its 
customers,  an  attractive  overall  look, 
and  optimum  use  of  space  to  stimulate 
impulse  buying. 

Merchandise  that  is  a  special  pur¬ 
chase  or  an  item  that  is  being  promoted 
should  be  given  high  visibility.  Sea¬ 
sonal  buying  patterns  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  general,  the  better  the  floor 
arrangements,  the  better  the  sales. 

POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS 

Potential  problems  exist  in  all  key 
management  areas  of  any  store.  Not 


only  can  staffing  and  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  arise,  but  alert  storekeepers  must 
always  be  ready  to  adjust  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  climate  of  their  consumers.  They 
must  also  maintain  tight  fiscal  controls 
or  risk  serious  cash  flow  problems. 

A  company  store  should  begin  with 
a  well-thought  out  plan  on  expected 
business  and  profits.  To  do  this,  open- 
to-buy  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  should 
be  developed,  where  the  amount  of 
money  anticipated  in  sales,  by  each 
classification,  for  each  month  of  that 
year  is  gauged.  This  helps  maintain  a 
proper  perspective  on  how  much  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  purchased.  The  plan 
should  also  anticipate  money  for  mark- 
downs,  slow-selling  merchandise,  sea¬ 
sonal  adjustments,  a  poor  promotion 
and  general  economic  conditions. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  company 
store,  the  employee  services  manager 
should  also  plan  for  an  inventory.  This 
is  necessary  to  show  any  shortages  due 
to  theft,  breakage,  loss  of  goods,  or 
errors  in  bookkeeping  entries.  This  is 
done  on  a  semi-annual  basis,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  company  or  association 
fiscal  year.  Retailers  normally  take  in¬ 
ventory  in  January  and  June,  when  their 
store  is  at  its  lowest  level.  Inventory 
also  brings  to  the  manager’s  attention 
problems  that  occur  from  different 
merchandising  techniques.  The  inven¬ 
tory  should  always  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  an  independent  C.P.A. 

Success  of  a  company  store  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  measured  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  customers.  The  store  can 
bring  increased  visibility  to  a  recreation 
program.  Store  personnel  learn  busi¬ 
ness  technique  and  face  merchandising 
challenges.  The  company  store  be¬ 
comes  a  positive  tool  for  giving  em¬ 
ployees  convenience,  but  it  also  allows 
the  employees  to  retain  a  larger  share 
of  their  after-tax  earnings.  For  the  em¬ 
ployee  service  manager,  the  store  helps 
to  sharpen  managerial  skills,  and  gives 
experience  as  a  small  business  person. 

Randy  Schools  is  the  general  manager 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health’ s  em¬ 
ployee  association,  Recreation  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Inc.,  and  runs  their  four  company 
stores. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  43RD  ANNUAL  NESRA  CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBIT 


(nowledge 


Meeting  the  Recreation  Needs 
of  Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s 
Workforce 
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In  1964,  no  one  imagined  that  by 
1984  a  woman  would  run  as  a  vice 
presidential  candidate,  a  shuttle 
would  make  space  exploration  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  and  a  wellness  move¬ 
ment  would  capture  millions,  from 
doctors  and  business  professionals  to 
school-children  and  retirees,  by  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  abandon  sedentary 
lifestyles  in  favor  of  practicing  and 
preaching  regular  exercise.  Because 
twenty  years  ago,  few  dared  to  clarify 
the  ambiguous  future  by  carefully 
studying  the  trends  of  the  present. 

Identifying  trends  to  paint  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  the  future  has  be¬ 
come  society’s  latest  obsession.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  day,  studies,  polls  and  ex¬ 
perts  fill  the  media  with  their  predictions. 
This  natural  intrigue  with  the  future  so¬ 
ciety  is  also  what  made  Megatrends  a 
megabook  in  terms  of  sales  and  impact. 


In  the  keynote  address  delivered  at 
the  National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association’s  43rd  Annual 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  Michael  H. 
Annison,  former  Megatrends  re¬ 
searcher  and  current  president  of  the 
Westrend  Group,  pointed  to  a  future 
radically  different  from  the  one  most 
Americans  have  grown  comfortable 
with.  This  new  society,  he  assured  an 
audience  of  more  than  300  employee 
services  managers,  holds  immense  po¬ 
tential  for  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

“As  we  continue  to  find  different 
forms  of  work  and  changing  jobs,”  said 
Annison,  “all  those  functions  that  have 
to  do  with  ...  the  corporate  culture 
.  .  .  and  building  a  social  fabric  in  the 
workplace,  are  going  to  be  increasingly 
important. 

“It’s  the  single  most  exciting  time 


( From  top  left,  clockwise):  Michael  H.  Annison  points  to  a  bright  future  for  employee 
services  managers  in  the  keynote  address;  conference  delegates  prospect  for  gold  in  the 
NESRA  Gold  Mine  Exhibit  Hall;  after  Friday’s  educational  sessions,  a  group  of  delegates 
participated  in  the  NESRA  fun  run;  Pat  Stinson  (left)  NESRA  executive  director  and  Leroy 
Hollins  (right)  1984  conference  chairman  and  NESRA  president-elect  congratulate  each 
other  on  one  of  the  association' s  most  successful  conferences  in  its  history;  delegates  struck 
it  rich  with  the  wealth  of  suppliers  on  hand  in  the  exhibit  hall;  and  (center  photo)  the 
entire  town  of  Breckenridge  saluted  NESRA  with  a  welcome  banner  on  Main  Street. 


Knowledge 

in  the  history  of  the  American  soci¬ 
ety,’  ’  he  added,  ‘  ‘because  we’re  chang¬ 
ing  everything.  And  the  whole  world 
is  painfully  and  slowly  coming  to  the 
values  that  undergird  everything  you 
(employee  services  and  recreation 
managers)  do.” 

THE  NEW  SOCIETY 

Americans  are  undergoing  an  entire 
restructuring  of  their  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Annison.  Significant  changes  are 
already  evident  in  the  health  care,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  governmental  systems, 
along  with  private  sector  business. 

“We’re  restructuring  all  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  society  so  they  con¬ 
form  to  the  needs  of  an  information 
service  economy,  which  is  getting 
stronger  in  this  country  almost  every 
day,”  noted  Annison.  “We’re  moving 
away  from  the  old  industrial  structures 
of  the  past  and  simply  rebuilding 
everything.” 

The  nature  of  work  is  changing,  An¬ 
nison  reported,  as  are  the  nature  of  jobs 
and  the  demographics  of  the  country. 
Such  changes  have  altered  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  workforce  and  the  val¬ 
ues  and  perceptions  of  employees — all 
of  which  impacts  the  types  and  scope 
of  employee  programs. 

The  emerging  societal  trends,  such 
as  the  movements  toward  an  informa¬ 
tion  society,  global  economy,  multiple 
option  housing,  victims’  rights  legis¬ 
lation,  increased  private  sector  in¬ 
volvement  and  preventive  health  care 
and  wellness,  will  affect  every  person, 
every  job  description,  every  family  and 
every  perception  of  the  future. 

Contrary  to  popular  thinking  these 
trends,  Annison  pointed  out,  start  lo¬ 
cally  and  then  expand  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Decision-makers  in  Washington  get 
the  message  last,  not  first.  “What  we 
are  as  a  nation  is  the  result  of  all  the 
cumulative  changes  in  towns  and  cities 
all  across  the  country,”  he  said. 

The  primary  shift  in  the  U.S.  today 
is  from  an  industrial  to  an  information 
society.  Now  only  about  one  out  of 
every  five  Americans  actually  produce 
something  for  a  living.  The  rest  pro¬ 
vide  some  form  of  service  or  infor¬ 


mation.  Noted  Annison:  “This  trend 
suggests  an  agenda  in  terms  of  chang¬ 
ing  business  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
changing  the  symbols,  the  myths  and 
the  things  we  look  at  to  tell  ourselves 
what’s  going  on.” 


.  .  .  you’re  going  to  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  in  1985 
what  you  did  in  1984  for  less 
hard  dollars.  And  you’re 
going  to  have  to  serve  more 
people  with  better  programs. 


Annison  criticized  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  at  the  steel  industry,  auto 
production  levels  and  kilowatt  hours  as 
economic  indicators.  The  steel  and  auto 
industries  have  stabilized  at  a  lower 
level,  he  said,  and  kilowatt  hours  mea¬ 
sure  industrial  output  not  intelligence, 
the  strategic  resource  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  society. 

The  driving  force  of  new  business  in 
the  changing  economy  is  the  small 
company,  not  the  large  corporation, 
explained  Annison.  “The  Fortune  500 
have  eliminated  over  a  million  jobs  in 
the  last  10  years  and  continue  to  go 
down  in  employment  as  they  get  more 
productive,”  he  emphasized.  “The  small 
companies  of  less  than  20  people  ac¬ 
count  for  two  thirds  of  the  new  jobs, 
over  80  percent  of  these  coming  from 
corporations  that  are  less  than  four  years 
old. 

‘  ‘If  you  believe  the  economists  who 
say  the  economy  is  coming  back  and 
that  we’ve  been  in  a  recession  and 


everything’s  going  to  be  fine,”  Anni¬ 
son  argued,  “you  probably  also  believe 
in  the  tooth  fairy,  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Easter  Bunny.  That  simply  is  not  what’s 
happening  in  this  country  .  The  entire 


economy  is  changing.” 

THE  CHANGING  WORKPLACE 

In  an  information  services  economy, 
the  nature  of  jobs  is  dramatically  dif¬ 
ferent  than  that  of  an  industrial  econ¬ 
omy.  Work  schedules  are  more  flexible 
in  an  information  service  society;  the 
work  itself  is  more  cerebral  in  nature; 
and  workers  are  more  mobile. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  most  workers  performed  manual 
labor  for  more  than  50  to  80  hours  each 
week.  Typically,  they  worked  for  one 
employer  until  they  retired. 

In  this  new  economy,  the  average 
employee  will  change  jobs  six  or  seven 
times  in  the  course  of  their  careers, 
according  to  Annison.  Employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  will  play  an  integral 
role  in  assisting  workers  with  adjusting 
to  the  corporate  culture  and  balancing 
the  sedentary  nature  of  work  with  phys¬ 
ical  outlets. 

The  demographics  of  the  workforce 
are  also  changing.  The  U.S.  will  be 
labor-short  in  the  year  1990,  said  An¬ 
nison.  “We  will  have  more  jobs  than 
people  in  the  year  1990  because  we’ve 
staffed  the  society  for  the  baby  boom¬ 
ers  who  aren’t  being  replaced  by  the 
smaller  and  younger  cohort,’  ’  he  noted. 

This  decreasing  supply  of  younger 
workers  will  place  greater  pressure  on 
human  resource  professionals  to  keep 
people  in  the  workplace  longer.  Em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  must  plan  on 
programming  for  a  diverse  audience, 
including  part-time,  younger,  older  and 
more  minority  workers.  Services  and 
benefits  offered  to  workers  will  need 
to  meet  the  diverse  interests  and  values 
of  the  new  workforce. 

Higher  quality  employee  programs 
at  lower  costs  will  also  be  required. 
Because  U.S.  corporations  have  to 
compete  with  other  countries  in  all 
markets,  production  costs  must  go 
down. 

“What  you’re  going  to  have  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  is  how  to  do  in  1985  what  you 
did  in  1984  for  less  hard  dollars,”  stated 
Annison.  “And  you’re  going  to  have 
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CONFERENCE  HIGHLIGHTS 


“As  you  prospect  for  knowledge  here 
in  Breckenridge,  I  sincerly  hope  that 
each  of  you  will  strike  it  rich  with  ideas 
to  make  your  programs  even  better.’  ’ 

Leroy  Hollins,  1984  NESRA 
Conference  Chairman 

“Now  is  a  time  of  unbelievable  op¬ 
portunity.  The  foundations  employee 
services  managers  build  now  will  de¬ 
termine  not  only  how  companies  will 
treat  their  employees  in  1985,  but  how 
they  will  treat  their  workers  through 
the  balance  of  the  decade  and  be¬ 
yond.’  ' 

Michael  H.  Annison,  president  of 
the  Western  Group  and  former 
Megatrends  researcher,  from  the 
session  “Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s 
Workforce.” 

“Participation  in  employee  recreation 
reduces  turnover  and  absenteeism  and 
enhances  job  satisfaction  and  motiva¬ 
tion — all  of  which  enhances  worker 
performances  and  increases  company 
productivity  and  profits.’  ’ 

Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  recreation  and  leisure  studies, 
California  State  University! 
Northridge,  from  the  session, 
“Impact  of  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  on  Productivity.” 


“It’s  not  what  you  have  that  counts. 
It’s  what  you  do  with  what  you  have.’  ’ 

Bill  Brooks,  president  of  William 
T.  Brooks  and  Associates,  from 
the  session,  “Understanding 
Yourself  to  Energize  Personal 
Performance.” 

“If  we  now  have  come  to  the  point 
where  a  growing  number  of  people  are 
recognizing  that  more  than  half  of  the 
things  that  cause  us  to  be  less  produc¬ 
tive  at  work  are  our  fault,  isn't  it  in 
the  employer’s  best  interest  to  help  us 
as  individuals  eliminate  ...  the  things 
we  do  to  ourselves,  like  smoking, 
drinking  too  much  and  not  exercising 
enough?’’ 

Jeff  Bauer,  consultant  and 
professor,  University  of  Colorado / 
Boulder,  from  the  session, 
“Promising  Approaches  to 
Health  Promotion  at  the 
Workplace.” 

“Potential  programming  space  exists 
everywhere  .  .  .  (but)  you  have  to  use 
the  most  valuable  waste  space  of  all — 
the  talents  of  the  people  in  your  com¬ 
pany.’’ 

John  Leslie,  retired  manager  of 
employee  recreation,  3M 
Company,  from  the  session, 
“Golden  Waste  Space.” 


“People  with  a  high  need  for  achieve¬ 
ment  are  not  the  people  you  want  run¬ 
ning  your  companies  or  programs.  They 
tend  to  not  be  good  managers.  What 
you  need  for  managing  is  the  integrator 
role  .  .  .  people  with  high  needs  for 
affiliation,  higher  than  average  needs 
for  power  and  lower  than  average  needs 
for  achievement.’  ’ 

William  Curra,  director  of 
human  resources,  Martin 
Marietta  Aerospace,  from  the 
session,  “That  Urge  to  Achieve.” 

“We  support  employee  services  and 
recreation  because  it  promotes  hap¬ 
pier,  healthier  lifestyles  and  creates  a 
stronger,  more  positive  work  environ¬ 
ment,  which  makes  our  employees  and 
the  company  more  productive.’’ 

Mark  Wright,  director  of  health 
services,  Adolph  Coors  Company 
accepting  NESRA’ s  1984 
Employer  of  the  Year  Award  for 
William  K.  Coors. 

“ This  was  the  best  conference  I’ve  at¬ 
tended  in  the  last  eight  years.” 

J.  D.  Smith,  general  manager, 
General  Dynamics  Recreation 
Association  (conference  delegate). 

“.  .  .  Overall  an  outstanding  show.” 

Philip  Cantwell,  director  of 
marketing,  Health  Resources 
Group  (conference  exhibitor). 


to  serve  more  people  with  better  pro¬ 
grams.” 

FIVE  KEY  TRENDS 

Other  emerging  trends  Annison  and 
the  Megatrends  research  team  identi¬ 
fied  suggest  increased  opportunity  for 
employee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
gers. 

The  first  trend,  from  a  centralized  to 


a  decentralized  society,  points  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  with  an  acceptance  of  the  parti¬ 
cipatory  management  approach  and  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  hierarchies. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  revealed  Amer¬ 
icans’  confidence  in  big  institutions  has 
drastically  dropped.  People  are  turning 
away  from  those  institutions  that  do 
things  for  them  to  organizations  that 
help  them  do  things  for  themselves. 

“The  wellness  movement  is  thriving 


and  keeps  growing,”  Annison  ex¬ 
plained.  So  is  the  interest  in  cultural, 
social  and  recreation  activities.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  turning  out  in  record  numbers 
to  schools  who  teach  hobbies  or  a  for¬ 
eign  language,”  he  said. 

Great  numbers  of  employees  will 
participate  in  the  programs  employee 
services  and  recreation  managers  de¬ 
velop  if  the  future  follows  present  trends. 
“Increasingly,  we  see  employees  de- 
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Knowledge 

siring  to  be  active  in  a  number  of  ways,’  ’ 
Annison  commented. 

Society  is  also  shifting  from  a  world 
of  quantitative  measures  to  a  world  in 
which  people  focus  on  quality.  A  quan¬ 
titative  approach  cannot  accurately 
evaluate  every  subject,  Annison  sug¬ 
gested.  “By  every  single  quantitative 
measure,  we  won  the  Viet  Nam  war,” 
he  said.  “Our  problem  was  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  what  we  did.” 

Such  a  shift  in  judgment  should  boost 
the  stature  of  employee  services.  “The 
world  that  reinforces  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  you  do,  the  world  that 
emphasizes  quality,”  Annison  told  his 
audience,  “is  simply  getting  stronger. 
That  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
sell  discount  programs,  travel  pro¬ 
grams  or  wellness  programs  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

In  addition  to  greater  acceptance, 
employee  services  managers  can  look 
forward  to  more  options  in  the  future, 
said  Annison.  “We’re  moving  from  an 
either/or  society  to  a  world  of  multiple 
options,”  he  maintained.  “We’re  no 
longer  dealing  with  choices  of  being 
either  in  school  or  out  of  school,  mar¬ 
ried  or  unmarried,  employed  or  un¬ 
employed.  Now  we’re  in  a  world  of 
explosive  options.” 

Fifty-five  million  Americans  are  al¬ 
ready  involved  in  alternative  learning 
systems.  In  social  relations,  the  family 
is  getting  stronger,  though  the  structure 


is  different.  In  the  consumer  market, 
there  are  more  options  for  mailing  let¬ 
ters,  making  phone  calls,  placing  in¬ 
vestments  and  watching  television. 

Such  changes  open  up  opportunities 
for  employee  services  managers.  Their 
audience  expands  to  include  more  than 
the  employee,  but  his  or  her  family  and 
community  as  well.  Managers  can  also 
take  greater  advantage  of  shared  facil¬ 
ities  with  their  surrounding  commu¬ 
nity.  In  regard  to  staffing  the  programs, 
volunteers  along  with  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  rise  as  possibilities.  Finally,  as 
employee  interests  double  or  triple  in 
the  upcoming  years,  managers  must 
challenge  themselves  by  developing  a 
greater  variety  of  programs. 

The  fourth  trend  Annison  cited  was 
the  shift  from  a  world  of  forced  tech¬ 
nology  to  a  world  where  people  accept 
technologies  because  they  exist  in  bal¬ 
ance  with  human  values.  Interaction 
with  ‘high  tech’  cannot  replace  human 
contact. 

“We  rejected  the  computers  in  the 
sixties  when  they  told  us  it  would  make 
us  efficient  and  effective  and  eliminate 
many  human  tasks,”  he  explained.  “We 
accepted  them  only  recently,  when  the 
kids  told  us  about  the  computer  games.” 

Employee  services  managers  can 
strengthen  the  high  touch  side  by  fo¬ 
cusing  on  people  and  services,  said  An¬ 
nison.  People  learn  better  when  they 
learn  with  each  other. 


The  final  shift  Annison  identified  was 
the  move  from  a  world  of  hierarchies 
to  a  world  of  networks.  “Economic 
growth  in  this  country  is  driven  by  net¬ 
works,  not  companies  or  govern¬ 
ments,”  he  noted.  “The  healthiest  areas 
of  the  country — the  Silicon  Valley,  the 
Research  Triangle — are  all  strong  part¬ 
nerships  between  a  strong  educational 
system,  an  aggressive  private  sector  and 
enlightened  public  officials  who  have 
banded  together  to  strengthen  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Networks  of  city  governments,  school 
districts  and  the  private  sector  open  up 
more  opportunities  for  employee  pro¬ 
grams  through  shared  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources.  Similarly,  partnerships  be¬ 
tween  large  and  small  companies  en¬ 
able  managers  to  provide  higher  quality 
programs  to  more  people  at  a  lower 
cost  because  of  shared  resources. 

Professional  associations  such  as 
NESRA  will  also  grow  as  individuals 
see  the  advantages  of  networking  and 
sharing  ideas  with  peers. 


Now  is  a  time  of  unbelievable  op¬ 
portunity,  according  to  Annison. 
The  course  employee  services  and 
recreation  managers  take  now  will  not 
only  determine  how  companies  will  treat 
employees  in  1985,  but  through  the 
balance  of  the  decade  and  beyond.  What 
happens  to  the  field,  he  said,  will  not 
be  settled  by  legislators  in  Washington 
or  executives  in  corporate  boardrooms. 
The  future  of  employee  services  will 
be  determined  by  the  individual  prac¬ 
titioners. 

“It’s  the  single  most  exciting  time 
in  the  history  of  the  American  society 
because  we’re  changing  everything,” 
he  emphasized  to  employee  services 
managers. 

“The  concern  about  employees  is 
getting  stronger,”  he  added.  “The  con¬ 
cern  about  the  family  and  how  we  treat 
each  other  is  getting  stronger.  Your 
challenge  now  is  how  best  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  changes  that  are  com¬ 
ing  in  this  society.” 
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Training  the  Volunteer 


For  a  new  employee  to  be  productive 
adequate  training  is  imperative. 
Quickly  learning  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  understanding  responsibilities  and 
adjusting  to  the  corporate  culture  has¬ 
ten  what  can  be  a  successful  transition 
into  a  new  environment.  For  the  sooner 
an  employee  is  fully  oriented,  the  sooner 
the  company  can  benefit  from  his  or 
her  talents. 

The  same  holds  true  for  volunteers. 
Only  through  clear  and  comprehensive 
orientation  and  training  can  their  tal¬ 
ents  be  fully  realized. 

‘  ‘The  biggest  complaint  among  vol¬ 
unteers  is  they  feel  they  are  alone  in 
what  they  do,”  notes  Terri  Oropeza, 
recreation  coordinator  at  Gould  AMI 
Semiconductors  in  Santa  Clara,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  “By  establishing  a  clear  orga¬ 
nization,  they  gain  more  support.  And 
by  helping  them  establish  a  few  con¬ 
crete  goals,  they  stay  on  board  longer 
and  don’t  get  involved  in  too  many 
things.” 

Oropeza  worked  with  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  intern  to  develop  a  new  handbook 
for  the  Gould  AMI  employee  recrea¬ 
tion  club,  the  Rec  Council,  the  group 
that  organizes  the  social,  recreation  and 
athletic  activities  for  the  company’s 
employees  and  their  families.  As  a 
companion  tool,  an  orientation  proce¬ 
dure  guideline  was  also  developed  to 
affiliate  new  Council  members. 

Included  in  the  Rec  Council  Hand¬ 
book  are  information  on  the  value  of 
employee  recreation,  membership  and 
committees,  Council  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives,  bylaws,  budget,  committee  plan¬ 
ning  and  resources,  as  well  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  chart,  events  calendar, 
minutes  and  sample  correspondence. 
The  Orientation  Procedure  Guideline 
includes  a  discussion  on  how  the  Rec 
Council  fits  into  the  Gould  AMI  cul¬ 
ture,  its  charter  and  its  long  and  short 
term  goals. 


In  use  since  May  of  1983,  both  ori¬ 
entation  tools  have  helped  to  better  ac¬ 
quaint  new  members  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  when  joining  the  Rec 
Council,  according  to  Oropeza.  As  a 
result  of  these  tools,  she  believes  new 
members  are  more  aware  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  the  functions  of  the 
organization.  They  have  a  greater  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Rec  Council  and  are 
more  productive.  And,  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  they  become  more  effective  re¬ 
cruiters  of  new  members.  Ultimately, 
she  says,  this  adds  to  the  success  and 
stability  of  the  employee  services  and 
recreation  program. 


DEVELOPING  THE  TRAINING 
TOOLS 

Currently,  20  members  of  Gould 
AMI's  Rec  Council  plan  and  organize 
64  activities  for  the  1,500  company 
employees  and  their  families  with  the 


assistance  of  a  full-time  recreation  co¬ 
ordinator  and  an  advisor  (the  corporate 
manager  of  employee  relations). 

The  members’  workload  has  grown 
tremendously  in  recent  years.  Since 
1981,  the  number  of  activities  offered 
to  employees  and  their  guests  has  in¬ 
creased  from  11  to  64.  Also  in  1981, 
participation  in  the  overall  employee 
services  and  recreation  program  stood 
at  42  percent.  “As  of  1983,  partici¬ 
pation  was  up  to  56  percent,”  reports 
Oropeza. 

This  growing  interest  in  employee 
services  and  recreation,  along  with  the 
expanded  programs,  underscores  the 
importance  of  adequate  training  for  Rec 
Council  members,  who  are  all  volun¬ 
teers. 

“A  major  frustration  among  volun¬ 
teers  is  re-inventing  the  wheel,”  Oro¬ 
peza  points  out.  “Through  the  orien¬ 
tation  and  training  program  we  give 
them  enough  background  and  clarify 
their  responsibilities  quickly  enough  so 


Terri  Oropeza  trains  a  Rec  Council  volunteer. 
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they  can  be  effective  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Because  the  Rec  Council  frequently 
enlists  new  members,  a  well-defined 
training  program  also  saves  Oropeza 
time.  She  follows  a  standard  orienta¬ 
tion  procedure  for  each  newcomer,  with 
whom  she  personally  meets  after  they 
attend  the  required  two  meetings  of  the 
Rec  Council. 

The  two  Rec  Council  training  tools, 
the  Rec  Council  Handbook  and  Ori¬ 
entation  Procedure  Guideline,  were 
developed  after  gathering  input  from  a 
variety  of  internal  and  external  re¬ 
sources.  Oropeza’s  graduate  intern 
contacted  volunteer  coordinators  from 
the  United  Way,  the  San  Jose  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Community  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Retarded  and  the  Volunteer 
Center  of  Santa  Clara  County  for  per¬ 
tinent  information  on  volunteer  pro¬ 
cedures.  Employee  recreation  man¬ 
agers  at  IBM,  Lockheed,  Zentec  and 
Atari  were  also  contacted. 

What  the  intern  found  were  no  for¬ 
mal  training  or  orientation  procedures. 
So,  to  develop  such  procedures  for 
Gould  AMI’s  Rec  Council,  the  intern 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  past  and  present 
Council  members  to  determine  those 
issues  deserving  attention  from  new¬ 
comers. 

Of  15  areas  listed  on  the  member 
questionnaire,  12  were  selected  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  handbook.  They  include: 
the  Rec  Council’s  history;  membership 
committees  and  responsibilities;  Coun¬ 
cil  goals  and  objectives;  bylaws  and 
rules;  budget  and  treasury  report;  com¬ 
mittee  planning;  a  calendar;  minutes  and 
agendas;  notices  and  memos;  notes;  re¬ 
sources;  and  miscellaneous.  An  index 
and  a  page  numbering  system  were  also 
included  to  allow  for  easy  updating. 

As  a  companion  tool,  Oropeza’s  in¬ 
tern  developed  the  Orientation  Pro¬ 
cedure  Guideline,  which  is  used  by  Or¬ 
opeza  when  affiliating  new  members. 
This  guideline  standardizes  the  orien¬ 
tation  procedure,  so  each  newcomer  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  initial  training  and  all 
other  members  learn  the  same  updated 
information  annually. 

AFFILIATING  NEW  MEMBERS 

New  Gould  AMI  Rec  Council  mem¬ 
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bers  are  recruited  at  the  new  employee 
orientation,  through  the  company 
newsletter  and  by  word-of-mouth.  After 
they  attend  two  consecutive  Council 
meetings,  Oropeza  trains  each  of  them 
in  an  individual  session  using  the  Rec 
Council  Handbook  and  Orientation 
Procedure  Guideline. 

‘‘At  the  very  first  Council  meeting 
attended  by  the  potential  member,  I  give 
them  an  interest  survey  and  brochure 
describing  the  programs  and  services 
offered  to  our  employees/’  explains 
Oropeza.  ‘‘Then,  within  two  weeks  of 
becoming  a  new  member,  I  set  up  an 
orientation  meeting  to  acquaint  the 
members  with  the  Rec  Council  Hand¬ 
book  and  their  responsibilities.” 

During  the  orientation  meeting,  Or¬ 
opeza  gives  the  new  Council  member 
a  personal  copy  of  the  handbook  and 
highlights  key  areas  such  as  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  goals  and  objectives  and  the  year’s 
events.  She  also  asks  the  new  member 
to  sign  up  for  the  committees  they  are 
interested  in,  such  as  the  company  pic¬ 
nic,  children’s  Christmas  party  or  the 
adults’  annual  social  event.  The  new 
member  departs  with  a  Rec  Council 
poster  and  flyers  to  post  around  his  or 
her  work  area,  along  with  an  evaluation 
form  to  return  with  comments  on  the 
orientation  session. 

On  their  own,  new  Council  members 
read  the  Rec  Council  Handbook  in 
greater  detail.  Through  the  book’s  in¬ 
troduction,  the  reader  learns  that 
“through  recreation,  people  can  de¬ 
velop  the  physical,  mental  and  social 
parts  of  their  personalities.  Experts  in 
the  health  field  agree  that  .  .  .  partic¬ 
ipation  in  activities  and  exercise  will 
help  individuals  to  be  physically  skill¬ 
ful  and  totally  fit; .  .  .significantly  aids 
in  a  person’s  emotional  stability  .  .  .  ; 
the  participant  gets  a  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  group  yet  learns  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  as  well;  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  help  individuals  learn  and 
develop  social  skills,  aiding  in  their 
acceptance  as  group  members.” 

In  addition  to  defining  the  purpose 
of  recreation,  the  Rec  Council  Hand¬ 
book  details  the  history  of  the  Rec 
Council  and  explains,  “  .  .  .  this  or¬ 
ganization  was  set  up  by  and  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  its  continued  success  will 


be  the  result  of  their  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation.” 

New  members  gain  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  Rec  Council’s 
committees  operate  through  one  section 
of  the  handbook.  Besides  providing  a 
Rec  Council  membership  list,  com¬ 
mittee  descriptions  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  the  handbook  offers  recom¬ 
mended  steps  to  take  in  planning  a 
project.  Specifically,  it  suggests  the 
chairman  first  appoint  a  committee  and 
then  set  a  budget  meeting  where  all 
expenses  are  identified  and  various 
committee  members  are  assigned  to  re¬ 
search  each  expense.  In  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  budget  then  can  be  eval¬ 
uated  and  approved. 

Under  the  “Committee  Planning” 
section  of  the  handbook,  members  get 
an  event  checklist,  ideas  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  of  recreation  events 
and  a  sample  critique  for  social  activ¬ 
ities. 

Because  good  meetings  do  not  just 
happen,  the  handbook  outlines  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  which  gives  meet¬ 
ings  the  order  and  direction  necessary 
to  carry  on  efficient  business. 

Gould  AMI’s  Rec  Council  new 
member  orientation  and  training 
program  is  based  on  the  quality  circle 
approach  that  works  quite  well  for  the 
company,  says  Oropeza.  It  encourages 
early  identification  of  problems  and  so¬ 
lutions,  research,  evaluation,  and  most 
important,  a  group  effort. 

“Using  a  business  process  like  this 
in  the  Rec  Council  helps  members  be¬ 
come  more  businesslike  on  the  job,” 
emphasizes  Oropeza.  “And  that  helps 
our  whole  program  get  more  manage¬ 
ment  support.  The  whole  quality  circle 
approach  increases  the  quality  of  work- 
life  in  the  workplace.  That,  of  course, 
parallels  the  entire  philosophy  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreation.” 
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Health  Promotion  in  the  Workplace 


A  healthy  employee  is  something  that 
is  now  being  respected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  make  the  dollars  and  cents  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  work  setting. 

“Employees  are  in  control  of  the 
majority  of  things  that  cause  them  to 
be  sick  or  injured,”  Jeff  Bauer,  con¬ 
sultant  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Colorado/Boulder  told  attendees  of 
the  National  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  Association’s  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exhibit  in  May.  “This  is 
a  concern  to  an  employer  because  the 
sickness  or  injury  is  a  day’s  loss  from 
work  and  money  down  the  drain.” 

This  concern  of  corporate  America 
is  a  late  20th  century  phenomenon,  said 
Bauer,  which  parallels  the  growth  of 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven¬ 
tion  within  society  as  a  whole.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  the  1950’s,  employees  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  an  employee  had  a  health 
problem,  it  was  not  his  or  her  fault. 
Rather,  illness  and  injury  was  viewed 
as  an  act  of  God. 

“In  1984  we  have  a  very  different 
concept,”  explained  Bauer.  “In  roughly 
35  years,  we’ve  reached  a  point  where 
the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States 
is  suggesting  that  more  than  half  of  the 
illnesses  and  injuries  that  affect  the 
American  workforce  can  be  blamed  on 
lifestyle  and  environment.  They’re  not 
accidents.  They’re  not  acts  of  God. 
They’re  the  results  of  conscious  deci¬ 
sions  that  we  make  on  how  we  treat 
our  own  bodies  and  minds.” 

Bauer  cited  employee  recreation  and 
fitness  as  an  increasingly  important  tool 
in  helping  people  solve  the  health  prob¬ 
lems  under  their  control. 

‘  ‘If  we  now  have  come  to  this  point 
where  a  growing  number  of  people  are 
recognizing  that  more  than  half  the 
things  that  cause  us  to  be  less  produc¬ 
tive  at  work  are  our  fault,  isn’t  it  in  the 
employer’s  best  interest  to  help  us  as 
individuals  eliminate  ...  the  things  we 
do  to  ourselves,  like  smoking,  drinking 
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too  much  and  not  exercising  enough?” 
asked  Bauer. 

APPROACHING  MANAGEMENT 

To  promote  health  and  prevent  dis¬ 
ease  Bauer  recommended  employee 
services  and  recreation  managers  de¬ 
velop  programs  based  on  some  sort  of 
scientific  rigor.  “By  getting  research 
behind  the  technique,  you  avoid  getting 
involved  in  something  that  might  ac¬ 
tually  cause  damage,”  he  said. 

Bauer  cited  such  research-backed 
programs  as  smoking  cessation,  diet¬ 
ing/nutrition  and  exercise.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  managers  about  the  lack  of  data 
behind  other  wellness  activities,  like 
biofeedback  and  yoga. 

Armed  with  sufficient  research  sup¬ 
porting  specific  programs,  employee 
services  managers  should  then  ap¬ 
proach  management  with  information 
proving  the  benefits  of  such  programs 
at  the  workplace,  suggested  Bauer, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  cost-con¬ 
tainment  and  productivity. 

In  boardrooms  today,  management 
has  expressed  considerable  concern 
about  escalating  health  care  costs.  Too 
many  business  leaders  ignore  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution:  employee  services  and 
recreation. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
apply  to  health  care.  ‘  ‘A  key  dimension 
in  health  care  cost  containment  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  demand,”  noted  Bauer.  “To 


do  that,  we  must  cause  people  to  use 
fewer  health  care  services  by  virtue  of 
being  happier  and  healtheir.  ’  ’ 

Productivity  is  also  positively  im¬ 
pacted  by  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation.  “There’s  plenty  of  literature 
that  shows  an  employee  who  is  fit  and 
benefits  from  good  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  programs  is  a 
much  more  productive  employee,” 
Bauer  said:  “Absenteeism  is  less  with 
a  healthy  workforce.  Coincidentally, 
unit  labor  costs  also  fall,  turnover  goes 
down  and  employee  recruitment  and 
retention  are  improved.” 

Unhealthy  lifestyles  do  cost  com¬ 
panies  money,  he  emphasized.  Time- 
motion  studies  show  that  for  the  av¬ 
erage  smoker,  29  minutes  a  day  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  smoking  activity.  The  Health 
Insurance  Society  of  America  says 
company  insurance  premiums  are  $72 
higher  per  year  per  smoking  employee 
because  of  the  fires  caused  by  their  cig¬ 
arettes. 

Lower  back  injury  is  the  top  workers 
compensation  claim  today.  Combat¬ 
ting  obesity  and  improving  overall 
physical  fitness  can  reduce  those  claims. 
Unhealthful  eating  habits,  encouraged 
by  the  availability  of  junk  foods  and 
sporatic  eating  patterns,  result  in  work¬ 
ers  with  low  blood  sugar  levels.  And 
these  workers  experience  more  on-the- 
job  injuries. 

Finally,  Bauer  pointed  to  seasonal 
athletic  injuries  as  another  cost  of  an 
unhealthy  workforce.  “If  you  don’t  have 
a  consistent  approach  to  recreation 
throughout  the  year,  seasonal  injuries 
will  result,”  he  emphasized. 

PROGRAMMING  HINTS 

Once  employee  services  managers 
receive  management's  support,  their 
programs  can  be  developed  and  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  virtually  all  of  the 
workforce.  Bauer  offered  the  follow- 
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The  United  Way  volunteer  gives  a  gift 
that’s  hard  to  measure. 
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ing  hints  to  create  more  attractive  health 
promotion  programs: 

•  Facilitate  individual  efforts  in 
health  promotion.  Further  de¬ 
velop  what  people  are  already 
starting  to  do  on  their  own,  like 
quitting  smoking  and  regularly 
exercising.  Conduct  surveys  to 
identify  the  specific  interests  of 
employees  and  harness  that  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  that  appeal  to  their 
natural  inclinations.  Or,  at  the  very 
least,  provide  them  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  reinforces  healthful 
living. 

•  Develop  the  recreation  and  fit¬ 
ness  programs  as  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominators.  Make  the 
program  support  employees’  pri¬ 
mary  concerns.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  sports  and  activities  that 
can  achieve  the  bottom  line:  ex¬ 
ercise. 

•  Help  employees  find  what  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  them.  Different 
people  come  to  an  exercise  or  fit¬ 
ness  program  with  different  phys¬ 
iological  capabilities.  Reach  their 
individual  skills  and  interests  as 
much  as  possible  and  help  them 
determine  the  goals  they  can 
achieve.  A  jogging  program  with 
several  levels  is  just  one  example 
of  this. 

•  Sponsor  programs  of  proven 
worth.  Recreation,  fitness,  nutri¬ 
tion,  smoking  cessation  and  seal 
belt  awareness  programs  have  beer 
proven  to  be  cost-effective. 

•  Involve  employees’  families  as 
much  as  possible.  “The  famil) 
is  the  key  to  success  for  quite  ; 
few  health  promotion  programs,’ 
said  Bauer.  “Smoking  cessatior 
and  dieting  will  fail  unless  the 
family  is  involved.” 

To  the  extent  employee  services 
recreation  and  fitness  managers  lool 
for  input  from  employees  and  show  the 
boss  that  there  is  a  lot  they  can  do  tha 
is  reflected  in  the  bottom  line,  they  wil 
face  an  optimistic  future,  noted  Bauer 

“There’s  an  enormous  amount  o 
good  to  be  done  out  there,”  he  con 
eluded.  “And  we  are  in  on  the  groum 
floor  of  a  new  revolution  in  employe 
health  benefits — helping  people  kee 
healthy.”  ^ 
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Motivating  the  Modern  Employee 

by  Robert  W.  Goddard 


If  someone  asked  you  to  name  the 
most  serious  management  challenge 
of  the  next  decade,  what  would  your 
answer  be? 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  em¬ 
ployees? 

Reducing  waste  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses? 

Improving  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  people? 

Raising  worker  morale? 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  would 
mention  motivating  a  modem  work¬ 
force  as  the  most  serious  challenge. 
Ironically,  this  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  tasks  that  ,  managers  will  face  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Today  a  new  breed  of  employee  is 
arriving  in  increasing  numbers  on  the 
North  American  business  scene.  Com¬ 
pared  to  workers  of  10  to  20  years  ago, 
these  employees  are  better  educated, 
more  interested  in  achieving  objectives 
than  following  orders  and  procedures, 
more  loyal  to  their  disciplines  and 
professions  than  to  their  employers,  and 
much  more  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  their  worklife  and  the  self-fulfilling 
aspects  of  their  jobs. 

Studies  have  revealed  some  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  typical  of  this 
emerging  new  breed  in  the  work¬ 
place — the  “new  values”  workers: 

•  they  want  meaningful  work; 

•  more  energy  and  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  leisure- time  activities; 

•  they  display  a  combination  of  super 
confidence  and  fear; 

•  they  are  indifferent  to  traditional 
penalties  for  poor  performance; 

•  they  have  an  intense  need  for  per¬ 
sonalized  feedback  and  recogni¬ 
tion; 

•  they  exhibit  a  stepped-up  sense  of 
time  which  translates  into  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  wait  for  career  suc¬ 
cess; 

•  they  show  a  desire  for  autonomy, 
the  authority  to  get  the  job  done, 


and  input  into  decision  making; 

•  they  possess  a  strong  interest  in 
informality  and  less  rigid  author¬ 
ity  in  organizational  structure;  and 

•  they  are  involved  in  a  wide  array 
of  lifestyles. 

The  complicating  factor  in  this  shift 
from  self-subordination  to  self-absorp¬ 
tion  is  a  measurable  drop  in  long-term 
optimism.  New  values  workers,  for  the 
most  part  under  35  years  of  age,  look 
at  the  unstable  economy,  inflation,  and 
shortages,  and  can  see  the  pie  shrink¬ 
ing.  They  know  that  the  number  of  ap- 
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plicants  for  mid-career  promotions  will 
double,  and  possibly  triple,  during  the 
next  two  decades  as  the  prime-age 
workforce  (25-54)  swells  to  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  working  population. 
It  is  no  longer  a  certainty  that,  simply 
by  sitting  in  one  place  and  waiting  to 
be  recognized,  they  will  wind  up  with 
the  piece  of  the  pie  they  envision  for 
themselves — or  that  they  will  get  any 
at  all. 

Thus  today’s  new  values  workers  are 
hard  to  motivate.  A  cushy,  across-the- 
board  benefit  plan,  job  security,  and 
regular  wage  increases  won’t  work  be¬ 
cause  what  were  once  regarded  as  re¬ 
wards  are  now  considered  entitlements 
and,  in  some  cases,  entrapments.  The 


current  brisk  pace  of  replacement  hir¬ 
ing  underscores  this  point. 

“The  old  values  of  loyalty,  alle¬ 
giance,  and  the  intrinsic  benefit  of  hard 
work  are  eroding  fast,”  says  Florence 
Skelly,  president  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly 
and  White,  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  public  opinion  firms.  “What 
we  see  developing  now  is  a  self-cen¬ 
tered,  “What’s  in  it  for  me?’  culture — 
a  culture  of  narcissism.” 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  turn  these 
new  values  to  positive  and  productive 
advantage? 

According  to  Ted  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  American  Center  for  the  Quality  of 
Work  Life  in  Washington,  D.C.,  man¬ 
agers  must  first  pull  themselves  out  of 
the  trap  of  equating  productivity  with 
efficiency,  as  the  two  are  not  the  same. 
“In  none  of  the  definitions  of  produc¬ 
tivity  is  the  word  ‘quality,’  whether  of 
product  or  service,  even  mentioned.  The 
term  as  it  is  being  used  is  totally  lacking 
in  precision.  In  plain  fact,  the  decline 
of  productivity  has  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  the  worker.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  financial  community.  Capital  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  at  a  disgracefully  low  level.” 

The  problem,  as  Mills  and  others  see 
it,  is  worker  dissatisfaction — not  worker 
performance — and  a  growing  mis¬ 
match  between  incentives  and  moti¬ 
vations.  Daniel  Yankelovich,  chair¬ 
man  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White, 
Inc.,  says,  “Formerly  management  had 
the  tools  for  motivating  people  ade¬ 
quately  enough  to  ensure  ever-increas¬ 
ing  productivity.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
People’s  values  and  attitudes  have 
changed  faster  than  the  incentive  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .  The  tools  we  rely  upon  to 
give  people  incentive  to  work  hard  and 
effectively  have  become  blunted.” 

One  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  fac¬ 
ing  corporate  leadership  today  is  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  a  working  climate 
that  will  stimulate  rather  than  stifle  em¬ 
ployees.  Over  the  past  10  years,  most 
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.  .  .  motivating  and 
assisting  people  to  achieve 
specific,  realistic  objectives 
that  they  have  helped  set  is 
the  most  productive  way  of 
managing  a  modern 
workforce. 


of  the  studies  undertaken  on  the  subject 
of  turnover  indicate  that  there  is  a  large 
gap  between  what  top  management 
thinks  workers  want  and  what  they  ac¬ 
tually  desire. 

One  survey,  conducted  in  1969  by 
the  Research  Center  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  reported  that  1,533  work¬ 
ers  from  a  variety  of  occupational  lev¬ 
els  all  ranked  interesting  work  and  the 
authority  to  get  the  job  done  far  ahead 
of  good  pay  and  job  security.  These 
findings  have  been  confirmed  in  more 
recent  studies  in  1973  and  1978.  Al¬ 
though  today’s  high  unemployment 
certainly  has  increased  the  motiva¬ 
tional  value  of  job  security,  the  benefit 
will  be  fleeting  as  labor  surplus  gives 
way  to  labor  scarcity  during  the  next 
decade. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Managers  can  do  much  to  motivate 
and  retain  valuable  employees,  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  values  variety. 

Assume  the  role  of  “results”  leader. 
Unlike  past  managerial  approaches, 
which  were  based  on  management  as 
a  system  of  authority,  present  mana¬ 
gerial  styles  tend  to  be  based  on  man¬ 
agement  as  a  resource.  The  growing 
use  of  management  by  objectives  in¬ 
corporates  this  philosophy.  So  do  most 
performance  appraisal  programs  which 
stress  goalsetting  and  the  achievement 
of  results.  Today,  in  more  and  more 
organizations  around  the  world,  the 
subordinate  and  manager  together  work 
toward  mutual  objectives  by  using  the 
skills,  knowledge  and  aptitudes  of  both 
to  solve  problems  and  achieve  results. 
It  is  an  approach  of  power  through  peo¬ 
ple,  not  over  them. 

This  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
growing  recognition  that  results  man¬ 
agement,  which  is  the  process  of  mo¬ 
tivating  and  assisting  people  to  achieve 
specific,  realistic  objectives  that  they 
have  helped  set,  is  the  most  productive 
way  of  managing  a  modem  workforce. 

Always  define  a  person’s  job  and  the 
expected  results.  Survey  after  survey 
reveals  that  unfulfilled  expectations  are 
a  leading  cause  of  turnover,  and  that 
employees  who  are  given  an  accurate 
picture  of  their  jobs  are  less  prone  to 


quit  and  also  tend  to  be  more  satisfied. 

Individuals  should  receive  realistic 
and  complete  information  about  the  job, 
including  any  negative  aspects.  Given 
the  facts,  people  are  able  to  determine 
with  some  precision  whether  particular 
job  situations  will  fit  their  needs  and 
abilities.  Further,  they  develop  realistic 
expectations  about  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  disappointment  is  mini¬ 
mized.  To  forestall  any  problems,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  authority,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  should  be  defined  and 
agreed  upon  at  the  outset. 

Treat  each  employee  as  an  individ¬ 
ual.  Since  contemporary  employees 
value  good  personal  relationships  and 
personal  recognition,  they  work  best 
for  managers  who  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  people  work  because  they 
want  to,  rather  than  need  to;  where  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  contribute  to,  rather  than 
detract  from,  task  accomplishments;  and 
where  rewards,  rather  than  punish¬ 
ments,  get  the  job  done. 

Research  evidence  reveals  that  no  one 
management  style  is  better  than  another 
in  creating  the  proper  environment — it 
all  depends  on  the  individuals  being 
managed.  Managers  must  be  able  to 
diagnose  specific  situations,  recognize 
individual  differences,  and  alter  their 
behavior  accordingly. 

Provide  opportunities  for  employee 
input  in  planning  and  decision  making. 
Today’s  young  people  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decision-making  process. 
They  have  spent  much  time  making  de¬ 
cisions  about  their  lives  and  careers, 
and  resent  being  governed  for  40  hours 
a  week  by  corporate  rules  which  were 
not  of  their  making  and  which  they  lack 
the  power  to  change.  What  they  seem 
to  be  saying  is,  “The  boss  should  talk 
it  out  with  me  before  he  makes  a  de¬ 
cision.  Don't  treat  me  like  a  number. 
Treat  me  like  a  person.  Listen  to  me.” 

One  of  the  most  positive  steps  a 
manager  can  take  is  to  involve  each 
subordinate  in  setting  his  or  her  own 
work  and  career  goals.  In  many  per¬ 
formance  appraisal,  productivity  man¬ 
agement,  and  management  by  objec¬ 
tives  programs,  organizations  are 
attempting  to  involve  employees  in  this 
process  by  focusing  on  two  equally  im- 
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portant  targets:  fostering  commitment 
to  company  objectives  and  cultivating 
the  personal  growth  of  each  employee. 

Encourage  self-development  and 
point  out  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Projections  indicate  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  demand  for  more  highly  educated 
workers  during  the  next  two  decades 
will  intensify  employer  involvement  in 
the  total  education  of  employees.  Sub¬ 
ordinates  must  be  psychologically  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  repeated  and  continuous 
training  and  to  think  hard  about  the 
logical  career  paths  within  the  orga¬ 
nization. 

The  rapid  changes  now  occurring  in 
every  field  of  endeavor  cause  many  in¬ 
dividuals  to  feel  insecure  in  their  work 
and  unprepared  to  face  new  and  diffi¬ 
cult  work  challenges.  People  need  faith 
in  their  abilities  to  face  these  changes, 
and  managers  need  to  encourage  and 
support  their  efforts  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  in  a  job  specialty  or  profession, 
to  take  on  assignments  that  will  en¬ 
hance  career  development,  and  to  as¬ 
sume  greater  responsibilities  when 
ready. 

Encourage  creativity  and  keep  jobs 
as  challenging  as  possible.  Leisure  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  skiing,  hang  gliding, 
scuba  diving,  and  mountain  climbing 
have  become  run-of-the-mill  activities 
for  today’s  youth.  To  reach  these  new 
workers,  managers  must  appeal  to  this 
sense  of  adventure  and  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  take  risks  and  grow 
in  their  day-to-day  jobs. 

One  way  is  to  increase  job  redesign 
and  job  reassignments  to  better  use 
skills,  knowledge,  and  experience.  An¬ 
other  is  more  effective  delegation. 

Subordinates  should  be  allowed  to 
take  on  as  much  responsibility  as  they 
feel  comfortable  with.  The  ideal  cli¬ 
mate  for  new  values  workers  is  one 
which  encourages  and  supports  inno¬ 
vation,  examines  existing  procedures 
and  practices,  and  experiments  with  new 
behavior.  In  this  environment,  em¬ 
ployees  can  develop  creative  ways  to 
solve  new  or  recurring  problems,  adopt 
challenging  standards  of  excellence,  and 
try  newly  developed  techniques. 

Set  up  effective  channels  of  com¬ 
munication.  An  open-door  policy  and 
ongoing  dialog  are  essential  to  today’s 
workers.  This  means  providing  em¬ 


ployees  with  the  information  they  need 
to  do  their  jobs,  discussing  work-re¬ 
lated  problems  with  those  seeking  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel,  criticizing  and  cor¬ 
recting,  and  listening.  Feedback  is 
particularly  important  because  many 
professional  and  technical  jobs  aren’t 
clearly  defined,  and  feedback  doesn’t 
come  automatically  from  the  job  itself. 
People  need  information  on  how  they 
are  doing  in  order  to  grow  and  develop. 

Give  praise  and  credit  when  due. 
Praise  is  one  of  the  major  psycholog¬ 
ical  considerations  of  leadership  and  an 
intense  personal  need  of  the  new  values 
worker.  Recognition  for  a  job  well  done 
reinforces  an  individual’s  self-image 
and  self-satisfaction  and  increases  the 
desire  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
in  the  future.  The  most  effective  praise 
is  that  given  in  quantitative  terms.  Not 
just,  “You’re  doing  fine,”  but,  “You 
did  a  good  job  on  the  ABC  project. 
Your  results  are  consistently  above 
standard,  and  when  I  see  how  you  do 
your  work,  I  know  why.” 

Be  aware  of  changing  values.  Take 
the  time  to  learn  how  contemporary 
workers  think  and  what  turns  them  on 
to  opportunities  in  private  enterprise. 

According  to  behavioral  scientist 
Frederick  Herzberg,  “Finding  out  what 
employees  want  and  need  today  is  like 
listening  to  a  schizophrenic  word  salad 
for  hidden  meanings  in  such  code  words 
as  tradition,  work  ethic,  career  rights, 
participation,  and  quality  of  worklife.” 
In  order  to  understand  and  motivate  the 
new  values  worker,  we  will  all  have  to 
sharpen  our  human  relations  skills,  and 
leam  some  new  ones. 

In  summary,  we  can  no  longer  rely 
on  old  incentives  to  stimulate  people. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  transition.  Pres¬ 
sures  to  improve  human  productivity 
are  increasing.  The  attitudes,  ideals, 
and  goals  of  employees  are  shifting. 
Management  by  authority  is  giving  way 
to  management  by  motivation,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  teamwork.  How  managers 
adapt  to  these  changes  will  have  enor¬ 
mous  impact  on  the  work  results  of 
their  people  and  on  their  own  mana¬ 
gerial  success. 

Reprinted  from  Management  World,  with  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Administrative  Management 
Society,  Willow  Grove,  PA  19090.  ©  Copyright 
1984  AMS. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Employee  Self-Improvement 
That’s  Affordable 

Learn  Incorporated,  a  leading  pub¬ 
lisher  of  employee  self-improvement 
programs  recently  announced  special 
discount  opportunities  for  organiza¬ 
tions  that  belong  to  NESRA. 

For  the  first  time  the  internationally 
acclaimed  Speed  Learning  Self-Study 
course  is  available  to  NESRA  mem¬ 
ber’s  employees  for  45  percent  off  the 
list  price.  Nationally  sold  for  $99.95 
(plus  $5.00  shipping/handling)  the 
course — which  consists  of  four  audio¬ 
cassettes,  three  text/workbooks,  five 
practice  paperback  books,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  library  container — may  be  of¬ 
fered  at  participating  NESRA  organi¬ 
zations  for  $54.95  delivered. 


Learn  Inc.’s  Speed  Learning  Self-Study  Course. 


Developed  by  Dr.  Russell  Stauffer 
at  the  University  of  Delaware,  speed 
learning  has  proven  to  be  much  more 
effective  than  speed  reading.  Over 
300,000  people  have  used  this  program 
to  build  rapid  reading  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  skills,  including  employees  of  IBM, 
RCA,  General  Electric,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Du  Pont. 

For  more  information  on  this  special 
discount  opportunity  and  other  offers, 
contact  Lee  Attix,  National  Accounts 
Manager,  LEARN  Incorporated,  113 
Gaither  Drive,  Mount  Laurel,  NJ  08054, 
(609)  234-6100. 

The  Path  to  Fitness: 

Health-Trail 

The  Health-Trail  concept  of  aerobic 
exercising  develops  cardiovascular 


conditioning,  muscle  tone,  and  flexi¬ 
bility  resulting  in  the  ultimate  fitness 
program.  The  Health-Trail  exercise 
system  combines  a  series  of  12  to  20 
scientific  and  medically  designed  ex¬ 
ercise  stations  located  along  a  one-  to 
two-mile  jogging  trail.  The  Health-Trail 
Fitness  Program  offers  graduated  phys¬ 
ical  levels  from  beginner,  to  interme¬ 
diate,  to  expert.  With  a  detailed  exer¬ 
cise  instruction  sign  at  each  station,  the 
participant  can  proceed  through  the 
course  without  professional  supervi¬ 
sion. 

All  Health-Trail  Systems  are  fabri¬ 
cated  from  decay  resistant  select  grade 
No.  1  or  better  Western  Red  Cedar. 
Each  feature  durable,  vandal-resistant 
signs  with  a  5  year  warranty.  Each  sta¬ 
tion  sign  can  be  imprinted  with  the  name 
of  a  sponsoring  group  at  no  additional 
charge.  Low-cost  installation  comes 
with  all  introduction,  station  and  finish 
signs  that  are  shipped  completely  as¬ 
sembled.  Minimum  concrete  is  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Health-Court  is  designed  to  fit 
into  a  40'  X  80'  space  with  a  warm¬ 
up  court  and  a  cool-down  court.  It  fea¬ 
tures  14  exercise  stations  and  comes 
with  a  Western  Red  Cedar  border.  The 
Health-Court  ideally  should  be  placed 
near  a  jogging  or  bicycle  path,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  or  other  recreational  area. 
This  encourages  aerobic  exercising  be¬ 
tween  courts. 

The  Health-Stretch  is  an  outdoor 
awareness  court  which  fits  neatly  into 
a  30'  x  30'  space.  Since  12  minutes 
is  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the 
Health-Stretch  program,  it  fits  easily 
into  any  break  program. 

For  more  information  contact  Rob¬ 
ert  Woodson,  president,  R.  E.  Wood- 
son,  Inc.,  3520  Dewey  Avenue,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York  14616,  (716)  865-0554. 


Target  Zone  Aims  for  Whole 
Body  Fitness 

THE  TARGET  ZONE:  AIMING  FOR 
WHOLE  BODY  FITNESS,  a  new  30- 
minute  film  from  Pyramid  Film  & 


Video,  introduces  the  Target  Zone  Ex¬ 
ercise  Program,  a  simple,  safe  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  for  anyone  to  achieve  new 
health,  energy  and  well-being  through 
regular  pulse-monitored  exercise. 

Incorporating  the  most  current  car¬ 
diovascular  research,  THE  TARGET 
ZONE  tells  its  audience  how  to  find 
their  pulse-rate  range  for  maximum 
aerobic  benefit  (the  target  zone)  and 
shows  how  to  lose  weight,  reduce  cho¬ 
lesterol  ,  manage  stress  and  reach  peak 
physical  fitness  with  enjoyable  exer¬ 
cises  paced  to  suit  their  age  and  con¬ 
dition. 

The  film  follows  six  volunteers,  who 
selected  their  own  activities  and  mon¬ 
itored  their  own  progress,  through  a 
12- week  program  of  Target  Zone  ex¬ 
ercise.  At  program’s  end  they  reported 
dramatic  changes  in  weight  and  muscle 
tone,  blood  pressure,  aerobic  capacity, 
energy  level  and  attitude. 

Produced  by  Image  Associates,  THE 
TARGET  ZONE  is  especially  useful  as 
motivation  and  instruction  in  corporate 
and  employee  fitness  programs.  It  is 
available  in  16mm  and  videocassette 
for  purchase  ($455)  or  3-day  rental 
($60). 

Call  Pyramid  Film  &  Video  toll  free, 
800-421-2304.  for  purchase  or  rental 
information. 


Over  1,000  Sporting 
Goods  Available  Through 
Mail  Order 

The  1984  GOOD  SPORTS  catalog 
contains  over  1 ,000  products  for  phys¬ 
ical  education,  special  education,  ath¬ 
letic,  and  recreation.  These  were  se¬ 
lected  from  an  inventory  of  100,000 
products  for  their  special  interest,  and 
featured  at  the  lowest  prices  available 
to  introduce  sports  and  recreation  di¬ 
rectors  to  the  fastest  growing  mail  or¬ 
der  company  in  this  market. 

A  free  catalog  is  available  from  Good 
Sports,  610  South  Mathilda  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15224,  412/621-6644. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  827-0497. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo— (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown— (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 


Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst— (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Contact  Rebecca 
Gregory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 

Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Ter¬ 
rell  Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame— (716)422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 

The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 

be  held  May  2-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 


September  6-9, 1984.  NESRA  Region  VII  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

October  12-13,  1984.  NESRA  Region  V  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Holiday  Inn,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

October  25-27,  1984.  NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Sheraton,  Washington,  DC. 

November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL. 
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A  Guide  to  Helping ,  Employees  Sail  Off  into  the  Sunset 


New!! 

Voyager  Club 

Employee  Discount 
Program 


)ueenMary& 
>pruce  Goose 


Dear  Employee  Activity/Discount  Person: 

The  Queen  Mary  and  Spruce  Goose,  two  of  Southern  California’s  newest  family  attractions,  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  availability  of  its  “VOYAGER  CLUB”  Employee  Discount  Program.  Modeled  after  other 
attraction  discount  Clubs,  such  as  those  of  Knott’s  and  Disneyland,  our  Club  is: 

•  Free  to  employers  and  employees. 

•  An  opportunity  to  save  AT  LEAST  10%  through  most  of  the  year  on  a  combination  attraction 
ticket  purchase  or  lodging  at  the  Hotel  Queen  Mary. 

•  Certain  to  be  popular  with  your  employees  and  their  families. 

•  Easy  to  obtain  and  implement. 

To  participate,  the  only  requirements  are  a  minimum  of  100  permanent  employees  and  a  willingness  to 
promote  our  program  throughout  your  organization. 

To  enroll  in  the  “VOYAGER  CLUB”  simply  complete  and  return  the  form  below  to  our  Attraction  Sales 
Office.  Once  you  qualify,  sufficient  bulletin  board  posters  and  discount  cards  will  be  sent  to  handle  your 
immediate  needs. 

Thanks  in  advance  for  the  interest  shown  in  the  Queen  Maiy  and  Spruce  Goose.  We’re  looking  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  bringing  our  unique  entertainment  facilities  to  your  employees  at  special  savings. 
Cordially, 


Attraction  Sales  Department 


Queen  Mary  &  Spruce  Goose 
“Voyager  Club”  Enrollment  Form 

(please  print) 


Your  Name:_ 
Organization: . 


Address: _ 

(Street) 

No.  Employees/Members: _ 

Club  Materials: 

_  8  y2"  x  11”  Posters 

(qty.) 

_  Discount  Certificates 


No.  Bulletin  Boards:. 


.Phone:  (. 


Internal  Publication?  □  □ 
Yes  No 


Hotel  Queen  Mary  Discount  Brochure 


General  Information: 

_  Rack  Brochures: 


Large  Group  Event  Information  (i/*) 
_  (special  savings  for  groups  of  500  or  more) 


Please  reproduce  this  form  and  send  to: 

Attraction  Sales  Department  •  Queen  Mary  &  Spruce  Goose 
Post  Office  Box  8  •  Long  Beach,  CA  90801  213/435-3511,  Ext.  1253 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


'M 


Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 


At  the  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  of 
the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association,  “Employee  Services  and  Recrea¬ 
tion — A  Beacon  to  the  Future,”  May  1-5,  1985, 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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In  this  issue  .  .  . 

Employee  services  managers  are  usually  not  in  the  business  of  writing  fairy 
tales.  But  when  it  comes  to  providing  workers  with  travel  opportunities,  managers 
can  make  many  a  dream  come  true.  By  sending  employees  aboard  any  of  the 
world’s  spectacular  cruise  ships,  the  employee  services  manager  offers  workers 
an  adventure  that  begins  with  a  legendary  happy  ending — sailing  off  into  the 
sunset.  This  month’s  cover  story,  “The  Bon  Voyage,”  which  begins  on  page 
13,  is  a  guide  to  helping  employees  embark  on  their  fantastic  voyage. 

Also  in  this  special  travel  issue,  employee  services  and  recreation  managers 
can  learn  “How  to  Capitalize  on  Convention  Bureaus”  (page  11),  and  how  to 
assist  employees  in  “Buying  Time”  (page  20);  that  is,  enjoying  luxurious  va¬ 
cationing  through  the  fairly  new  concept  of  timesharing. 


Employee  Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De¬ 
cember-, January  and  Mav-June,  by  the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association,  2400 
S.  Do»ning.  Westchester,  Illinois  60153.  312  562-8130.  Sixty  days  notice  in  writing  with  old  and  n<-«  /ip 
codes  is  required  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  U.S.  subscription  rates  are  $18 
annually  or  $2.50  per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
association.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Westchester,  Illinois  and  additional  mailing  office. 
POSTMASTER:  send  form  3579  to  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  II.  60153. 
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Daytona  Beach ,  Florida 


Welcomes  all  NESRA  members  with 

Very  Special  Vacation 


Whatever  your  position,  ta 
‘‘TIME-OUT’’  for  your  well 
deserved  vacation. 


The  Sun,  the  Surf,  Lux 
Beachfront  Accommod 
all  the  quality  ameniti< 
come  to  expect  are  at 
RESORTS. 
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located  to 
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Flexible  Benefits 
Becoming  the  Norm 

Flexible  benefits,  which  were  first 
conceived  a  decade  ago,  are  becoming 
the  norm.  Lance  D.  Tane  of  The  Wyatt 
Company  said  in  a  recent  speech  to  The 
Conference  Board. 

“Just  as  conventional  fixed-rate 
mortgages  are  fading  fast,  so  will  con¬ 
ventional  fixed-benefit  plans  soon  be 
relegated  to  the  garbage  dump  of  his¬ 
tory,”  said  Tane. 

A  flexible  or  “cafeteria”  benefits 
program,  reports  Management  World, 
gives  employees  the  option  of  selecting 
or  rejecting  specific  benefits  as  their 
individual  needs  dictate,  for  example, 
more  vacation  time  instead  of  insur¬ 
ance  coverage. 

“The  current  uncertainties  seem  for¬ 
midable,  but  they  will  be  overcome  be¬ 
cause  the  ‘flex’  tide  is  simply  too  strong 
to  hold  back.  Employees  have  been 
given  a  taste  of  freedom  in  making  their 
own  benefits  decisions,  and  they’ll  never 


be  willing  to  go  back  again.  And  em¬ 
ployers  are  realizing  that  flex  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  cost-containment  tool  because 
management  is  no  longer  committed  in 
perpetuity  to  a  specific  set  of  benefits — 
regardless  of  the  cost — but  to  an  over¬ 
all  level  of  benefit  expenditures,”  Tane 
said. 

“The  flex  trend  simply  makes  too 
much  sense  and  responds  too  well  to 
the  needs  of  today’s  workforce  to  be 
stopped.  The  next  10  years  are  destined 
to  be  the  age  of  flexible  benefits,’  ’  Tane 
said. 


Cutbacks:  A  Silver  Lining 
For  Middle  Managers 

Although  there’s  little  positive  for 
middle  managers  in  the  general  cutback 
of  middle-management  ranks,  there  is 
at  least  one  bright  spot. 

For  the  “very  best”  middle  man¬ 
agers,  shrinking  management  creates 
opportunity,  notes  Jeremy  Main,  writ¬ 


ing  in  Fortune  magazine.  In  a  lean  or¬ 
ganization,  middle  managers  who  are 
well  trained  and  extra  hard  working 
“will  be  more  visible,  have  more  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  top  and  more  freedom  to 
make  decisions.” 

Main  notes  three  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  a  resurgence  in  middle-management 
hiring  despite  an  improved  economy. 
Deregulation  and  foreign  competition 
force  companies  to  keep  cutting  costs, 
automation  lessens  the  need  for  infor¬ 
mation  gathering,  a  middle-manage¬ 
ment  activity,  and  “perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  new  corporate  fashion  calls 
for  fewer  levels  of  authority  .  .  .  and 
for  participative  management.  ...” 

Main  reports  that  geography  and  area 
of  expertise  greatly  affect  hiring  pros¬ 
pects  for  middle  managers.  While  the 
job  market  in  Boston  is  firm,  it  is  weak 
in  the  Midwest.  Data  processing,  fi¬ 
nancial  services  and  health  services  are 
promising  fields.  Main  reports. 

“Generally,  people  whose  special¬ 
ties  involve  making  or  selling  things 


afle  65 

years  worked  40 

retirement  benefits  0 


Many  of  the  50  million  Americans  who  are 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  think 
they’ll  automatically  qualify  for  benefits 
when  they  reach  retirement  age. 

They’re  wrong! 

Every  plan  has  requirements  that  must  be 
met  under  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act.  And  the  time  to  find  out  about 
those  requirements  is  now— even  if  retire¬ 
ment  is  30  years  down  the  road. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  think  about  too.  Does 
your  plan  permit  early  retirement?  How 
much  will  yourplan  pay  you?  Will  you 
receive  a  monthly  payment  or  a  lump  sum? 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  a  free 
booklet  that  will  help  you  answer  these 
questions  and  a  lot  more.  Send  for  it  today. 
Write:  Pensions,  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Printed  by  this  publication  as  a  public  service. 
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Each  year  cancer  strikes  120,000  people 
in  our  work  force,  and  causes  our  economy 
to  lose  more  than  $10  billion  in  earnings. 
Earnings  that  American  workers  might  still 
be  generating  if  they  had  known  the  simple 
•  facts  on  how  to  protect  themselves  from 
cancer. 

Protect  your  employees,  your  company, 


and  yourself... call  your  local  unit  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  ask  for  their 
free  pamphlet, “Helping  Your  Employees 
to  Protect  Themselves  Against  Cancer!’ 
Start  your  company  on  a  policy  of  good 
health  today! 

r  American  Cancer  Society 
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find  work  more  readily  than  staff  peo¬ 
ple,”  Main  notes. 


Run  for  the  Best  of  Your  Life 

“Run  .  .  .  For  the  BEST  of  Your 
Life!”  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s  Run¬ 
ning  &  Fitness  Day  festival,  scheduled 
for  October  13,  1984.  Sponsored  by 
the  American  Running  and  Fitness  As¬ 
sociation,  this  14th  annual  event  cel¬ 
ebrates  running,  fitness,  and  the  fun  of 
exercise.  Its  goal  is  to  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  enhance  the  quality  of  their  lives 
through  participation  in  regular  fitness 
programs. 

Last  year  more  than  one  million  peo¬ 
ple  participated  in  hundreds  of  events 
across  the  country  including  runs,  walks, 
rides,  swims,  football  and  soccer  games, 
fitness  testing,  and  health  fairs,  all  in 
the  name  of  good  health,  fitness,  and 
fun.  The  turnout  for  this  year’s  event 


is  expected  to  be  even  larger. 

‘‘Running  &  Fitness  Day  recognizes 
each  person’s  desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  life,”  said  Liz  El¬ 
liott,  AR&FA  executive  director.  “A 
regular  program  of  safe,!  aerobic  ex¬ 
ercise  and  a  commitment  to  personal 
health  and  wellness  are  the  best  places 
to  begin.” 

Running  &  Fitness  Day  is  held  in 
cooperation  with  the  President’s  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  the 
American  Podiatry  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Joggers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Rotarians  for  Running  & 
Fitness. 

The  American  Running  &  Fitness 
Association  is  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization  dedicated  to  enhancing  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  promotion  of  running 
and  other  aerobic  exercise. 

For  more  information  about  Run¬ 
ning  &  Fitness  Day,  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  “ Running 
<6  Fitness  Day,”  c!o  the  American 


Running  &  Fitness  Association,  2420 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037,  (202)  965-3430. 

Unemployment  Affects  Health 
and  Pocketbooks 

Unemployment  damages  the  pock- 
etbook  but  often  inflicts  even  greater 
damage  to  physical  and  mental  health, 
according  to  a  University  of  Michigan 
study  commissioned  by  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee. 

U-M  researchers  found  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  hardship  of  job  loss  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  increasing  rates  of  suicide, 
fatal  heart  attacks  and  strokes,  mental 
illness,  and  such  nagging  personal 
problems  as  depression,  anxiety, 
aggression,  insomnia,  loss  of  self-es¬ 
teem  and  marital  discord. 

Jeanne  Prial  Gordus  and  Sean  P. 
McAlinden  of  the  U-M  Institute  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology  conducted  their 
study  for  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS). 


Berkey  Film  Developing  Progra 
A  big  benefit  for  secretaries, 
lies  people...even  the  president. 


rhere’s  an  easy  way  to  offer  your  employees  a  major  benefit. 

Put  a  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  right  on  the  premises. 

What  a  convenience!  No  more  lunchtime-consuming  trips  to  a  distant 
photo  store: 

Your  employees  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  photos  at  work.  And  get 
the  finest  film  developing  available  with  a  full  line  of  services  to  meet  all 
their  photo  needs. 

This  kind  of  bonus  builds  employee  loyalty —and  won’t  drain 
your  budget,  either.  A  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  pays 

kfor  itself.  And  there’s  no  initial  investment,  as  companies  like 
Union  Carbide,  General  Foods,  United  Airlines  and 
Sperry  Univac  have  already  found  out. 

Now  you  can  have  it  too.  A  custom-designed  pro- 
k  gram  to  fit  your  company’s  needs.  For  details,  send  for 
I  our  Free  booklet  today.  Or  call  Gordon  Addington, 
K  V.P.  Sales,  toll  FREE  (800)  431-2476.  (N.Y. 
■jk  residents  call:  914/997-9700.) 


White  Plain! 
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Some  of  their  major  findings  in¬ 
clude: 

•  The  suicide  rate  for  men  in  their 
prime  working  years  is  “posi¬ 
tively  and  significantly’  ’  related  to 
unemployment.  Higher  unem¬ 
ployment  is  also  connected  with 
increased  mental  cases  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

•  Fatal  heart  attacks  and  strokes  for 
working  men  over  age  45  peak 
about  a  year  after  unemployment 
has  reached  its  highest  level. 

•  Job  loss  is  strongly  associated  with 
depression,  anxiety,  aggression, 
insomnia,  loss  of  self-esteem  and 
marital  problems. 

Results  of  a  second  study  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  announced  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress,  also  show  that  the  financial  hard¬ 
ships  of  lost  jobs  are  compounded  by 
mental  and  physical  ailments  attribut¬ 
able  to  unemployment. 

The  U-M  study  for  CRS  is  a  review 


of  46  studies  on  physical  and  mental 
illnesses  resulting  from  unemployment 
and  other  business  factors. 

Gordus  and  McAlinden  found  that 
stress  associated  with  negative  life 
events  is  a  predictor  of  subsequent  ill¬ 
ness,  and  that  these  life  events  correlate 
with  the  unemployment  rate. 

Hypertension,  for  example,  is  often 
made  worse  when  job  loss  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

Spouses  of  unemployed  workers  also 
show  psychiatric  symptoms  subse¬ 
quent  to  job  loss,  although  somewhat 
later  than  those  reported  by  the  un¬ 
employed  partner. 

In  a  situation  where  many  people  have 
been  laid  off,  increased  responsibilities 
for  those  who  remain  employed  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  gastrointestinal  prob¬ 
lems,  increased  hypertension,  more 
frequent  illness,  increased  anxiety  and 
insomnia. 

Gordus  and  McAlinden  say  their  evi¬ 
dence  supports  the  contention  that  ex¬ 
ternal  economic  forces  are  influential 


in  altering  health  and  behavior. 

“We  believe  that  rises  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  act  to  reduce  social  support,  self¬ 
esteem,  and  resistance  to  disease  for 
the  unemployed,  their  families,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  communities  and,  often, 
those  remaining  in  a  highly-stressed 
workplace,”  they  conclude. 

They  suggest  that  “the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  the  most  powerful  external 
variable  explaining  the  difference  in 
findings  among  studies.”  While  short¬ 
term  unemployment  results  in  few  neg¬ 
ative  outcomes,  when  rates  of  unem¬ 
ployment  were  high,  and  when  re-em¬ 
ployment  took  10  months  or  more, 
studies  show  many  more  negative  re¬ 
sults  for  individuals,  the  U-M  survey 
revealed. 

Negative  effects  go  beyond  health 
manifestations.  Certain  types  of  prop¬ 
erty  crime  were  found  to  be  related  to 
economic  downturns. 

What  the  researchers  call  the  “ab¬ 
solute  income  gap  variable,”  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  income  of  an  in- 


Austria  &  Priority  Travel 


ACTIVITIES  AND  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  FOR  NESRA  MEMBERS  ONLY 

share  the  experience  of  creative  and  personalized  recreational  offerings 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  SEND  COUPON  TO: 

PRIORITY  TRAVEL  INC. 

1450  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10018 
attn:  Group  Dept. 


I - 

j  NAME _ 

j  COMPANY  NAME 
!  ADDRESS _ 


TELEPHONE 


CHICAGO  •  LONDON  •  HONG  KONG 
—  an  automated  worldwide  travel  network  — 


please  circle  your  major  interest: 

skiing  bicycling  tennis  golf  mountain  climbing 
equitation  swimming  fishing  hang  gliding  music 
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dividual  and  the  income  of  his  reference 
group,  was  found  to  be  strongly  related 
to  property  crime.  The  unemployment 
rate  was  found  to  be  positively  corre¬ 
lated  with  imprisonment. 

Gordus,  a  counselor  in  a  U-M  pro¬ 
gram  for  people  seeking  job  change, 
explains  that  “I  have  seen  people  laid 
off  here  in  Michigan  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  up  against  the  wall  seeing  no  way 
out  of  their  economic  jam.  I  have  heard 
them  say,  ‘If  it  is  a  matter  of  stealing 
to  support  my  family,  I  would  do  it.’ 
Of  course  I  have  no  evidence  that  they 
did  so.” 

The  study  indicates  that  some  indi¬ 
viduals  adapt  to  job  loss  while  others 
do  not.  Social  support  appears  to  buffer 
or  moderate  the  negative  impact  of  job 
loss  on  well-being. 

Gordus  and  McAlinden  suggest  that 
‘‘the  almost  unprecedented  decline  of 
major  basic  industries  and  the  rise  of 
new  non-traditional  types  of  economic 
endeavor  will  continue  to  result  in  the 
traumatic  displacement  and  uprooting 


of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  their  families.” 

The  understanding  of  this  process, 
they  conclude,  “is  necessary  and  cru¬ 
cial  if  policymakers  can  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  social  costs  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  post-industrial  society  do  not 
exceed  its  potential  social  benefits.” 

Retirement  Planning 
Conference  Scheduled 

Retirement  planners  can  explore  new 
technology  and  retirement  preparation, 
the  changing  financial  scene,  leisure  and 
career  counseling  and  more  at  the  1984 
conference  of  the  International  Society 
of  Preretirement  Planners  (ISPP)  Oc¬ 
tober  17-19  at  the  Pacifica  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Attendees  of  “Retirement:  New  Di¬ 
rections  and  Opportunities”  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  workshops,  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions,  receptions,  along  with  a  me¬ 
dia  festival.  The  registration  fees  include 
all  materials  and  two  luncheons:  $200, 


ISPP  members;  $275,  non-ISPP  mem¬ 
bers.  The  non-member  rate  also  in¬ 
cludes  membership  to  ISPP. 

Free  List  Details  New 
Government  Pulbications 

The  only  free  publication  containing 
such  information,  a  bimonthly  pam¬ 
phlet  from  the  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  lists  new  publications  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Each  issue  of  New 
Books  contains  bibliographic  and  or¬ 
dering  information  for  a  two-month 
compilation  of  new  titles  published  by 
the  Federal  agencies  and  offered  for 
sale  by  GPO. 

New  Books  is  distributed  to  more  than 
70,000  professionals  in  business,  sci¬ 
ence,  law,  education,  the  arts,  medi¬ 
cine,  government,  and  technology.  To 
be  placed  on  the  GPO  mailing  list  and 
receive  New  Books  free  of  charge  write 
to:  New  Books  List,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Mail  Stop:  MK,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20401.  ^ 


m . - .  is, 

|  THE  MILFORD  PLAZA  | 

I  THE  LULLABUY  OF  BROADWAY  I 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

•  1310  Brand  New  Rooms- 

•  Color  TV,  AM/FM  radio,  movies, 
individually  controlled  heating  and  A/C  in 
every  room. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCITING  DINING  FROM 

KIPPY  WITH  LOVE 

•  Kippy's  44— for  lunch  and  dinner. 

•  The  Stage  Door  Canteen— for  lunch, 
dinner  and  after  theatre  snacks. 

•  Our  Lobby  Cocktail  lounge  and  Stage 
Door  Canteen  bar  have  live 
entertainment  nightly. 

SUPERB  LOCATION: 

•  The  Milford  Plaza  Is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district,  within  blocks  of 
New  York's  major  sightseeing, 
restaurants,  and  shopping  areas, 

•  Easy  access  to  public  transportation. 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  PACKAGES 
AVAILABLE 

For  additional  information,  complete  & 
return  the  coupon  below  to  Ms.  Jody 
Greenberg,  Sales  Manager. 
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NAME: 


COMPANY: 


ADDRESS: 


■  TELEPHONE:  * 


THE  MILFORD  PLAZA:  270  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Call  toll  free  (800)  522-6449.  Out  of  state  call  (800)  221-2690. 


NESRA 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBER 


MOVING  SOON? 

Please  let  us  know  nine  weeks  before  you 
move  what  your  new  address  will  be.  Be  sure 
to  supply  us  with  both  your  old  and  new  ad¬ 
dress,  including  the  address  label  from  your 
current  issue. 


ATTACH  ADDRESS  LABEL  HERE 


My  new  address  will  be: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  _  STATE  _  ZIP 


Mail  to: 

National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association 

2400  S.  Downing 
Westchester,  Illinois  60153 


September  1984 


Firming  Up  the  Firm 

Part  I 

The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  Releases  Findings  from  its  Fitness  Program  Study 


In  jobs  where  physical  performance 
is  a  critical  factor,  employee  fitness 
makes  a  difference  not  only  in  op¬ 
portunity,  but  in  the  quality  of  work 
and  job  safety,  say  University  of  Tulsa 
researchers. 

More  than  77  percent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  holding  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association  (NESRA)  and 
responding  to  a  nationwide  survey  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  moderate  or  heavy  level 
of  physically  demanding  work  was  re¬ 
quired  of  some  jobs  at  their  work  site. 
Seventy-five  percent  expressed  interest 
in  a  self-administered  fitness  program 
for  employees  and  applicants,  citing  as 
expected  benefits  improved  employee 
health  and  job  performance,  increased 
productivity,  reduced  absenteeism  and 
lower  health  care  costs. 

Through  funding  by  the  NESRA  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Research  Foundation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  researchers  Joyce  Ho¬ 
gan,  Ph.D.,  and  Mary  Eagan,  Ed.D., 
developed  and  tested  an  occupation¬ 
ally-oriented  physical  training  program 
with  a  sample  of  33  employed  adults. 

“We  devised  a  program  of  physical 
training  to  increase  individuals’  mus¬ 
cular  strength,  endurance  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  capacities,’’  explained  Eagan.  “The 
content  of  the  program  emerged  from 
requirements  of  physically  demanding 
jobs,  factors  underlying  physical  per¬ 
formance  and  types  of  employment  tests 
used  for  entry  into  physically  demand¬ 
ing  jobs.” 

Following  participation  in  the  six- 
week  program,  subjects  showed  sig¬ 
nificant  gains  in  dynamic  and  static 
strength,  cardiovascular  endurance,  and 
movement  quality  factors  such  as  co¬ 
ordination,  balance  and  flexibility.  The 
occupational  fitness  program  points  to 
increased  opportunity  for  selection  into 
physically  demanding  jobs  as  well  as 
an  ability  to  maintain  performance  safely 


and  efficiently. 

To  examine  corporate  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  value  of  fitness  and  identify 
the  health  fitness  programs  offered  cur- 
ently  to  employees,  researchers  sur¬ 
veyed  more  than  200  NESRA  member 
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companies.  The  data  assisted  research¬ 
ers  in  investigating  the  factors  that  limit 
the  development  of  on-site  employee 
fitness  programs  and  determine  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  fitness  programs  that  would 
lead  to  future  implementation. 

More  than  20  industries  were  rep¬ 


resented  in  the  survey  sample,  includ¬ 
ing  manufacturing,  finance,  retail  trade, 
health  care  and  insurance  industries. 
Company  size  ranged  from  10  to  83,000 
employees,  with  an  average  of  3,653 
employees. 

Responding  companies  cited  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs  in  which  physical  fitness 
would  be  an  advantage  to  safe  work 
performance.  These  ranged  from 
groundskeepers  to  firefighters  and  in¬ 
cluded  positions  such  as  machine  op¬ 
erators  ,  warehouse  workers ,  mail  clerks , 
repairers,  construction  workers,  pole 
climbers,  metal  workers,  exercise  in¬ 
structors  and  security  personnel.  The 
most  frequently  identified  jobs  in¬ 
volved  material  handling  and  carrying, 
machine  maintenance  and  repair,  stock 
checking,  and  material  packing,  stack¬ 
ing  and  crating. 

The  majority  of  the  companies,  98.6 
percent,  felt  employees  would  benefit 
from  a  program  of  physical  fitness.  The 
frequency  of  responses  indicated  that 
companies  saw  the  important  individ¬ 
ual  benefits  as  improved  physical  health 
(96.7  percent),  increased  energy  level 
(92.9  percent),  enhanced  feeling  of  well¬ 
being  (92.5  percent),  reduced  health 
risks  (88.2  percent),  improved  work 
performance  (84.4  percent),  weight  loss 
(77.4  percent),  greater  job  satisfaction 
(63.7  percent),  and  increased  social 
contacts  for  participants  (63.7  per¬ 
cent). 

The  companies  also  believed  that  the 
organization  as  well  as  the  participants 
would  benefit  from  an  employee  fitness 
program.  Improved  company  morale 
was  considered  a  result  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  by  88  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  followed  by  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  (83.5  percent),  lower  health  care 
costs  (83.0  percent),  reduced  absen¬ 
teeism  (82.15),  increased  safety  and 
performance  in  physical  aspects  of  work 
(65.1  percent)  and  greater  job  flexibil- 
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ity  (33  percent). 

National  concerns  for  health  and  re¬ 
cent  attention  to  exercise  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  heart  disease  were  indicated 
by  42  percent  of  the  companies  as  likely 
to  influence  corporate  policies  toward 
fitness.  These  companies  felt  that  in¬ 
creased  awareness  about  exercise  and 
its  effects  on  cardiovascular  health  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  implementation  of  well¬ 
ness  programs,  more  funding  for  fit¬ 
ness  projects,  and  consequently,  reduced 
health  care  costs. 

On-site  employee  fitness  programs 
are  available  in  approximately  half  of 
all  the  companies  who  completed  the 
questionnaire.  The  types  of  services 
most  commonly  offered  include  rec¬ 
reational  activities  (79.7  percent),  im¬ 
mediate  health  care  nursing  (53.3  per¬ 
cent),  employee  assistance  program 
(51.4  percent),  smoking  cessation  pro¬ 
gram  (40.6  percent),  nutrition  and 
weight  control  program  (36.8  percent), 
stress  reduction  program  (34.7  per¬ 
cent),  and  exercise  facilities  (33.5  per¬ 
cent).  Other  benefits  included  wellness 
programs  (9.4  percent),  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  fairs  (7.1  percent), 
membership  at  local  fitness  clubs  or 
spas  (5.2  percent),  and  check-ups  (4.2 
percent). 

Those  companies  that  sponsor  em¬ 
ployee  fitness  programs  endorsed  the 
positive  effects  of  exercise  (health, 
performance,  productivity,  absentee¬ 
ism,  etc.)  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
companies  without  such  programs.  The 
organizations  that  provide  employee 
fitness  programs  also  tend  to  offer  ben¬ 
efits  in  other  health  areas  such  as  smok¬ 
ing,  stress  reduction  and  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams. 

Researchers  also  investigated  the 
major  factors  that  limit  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  on-site  fitness  programs.  Most 
of  the  companies,  (70.8  percent),  cited 
lack  of  facilities  and  equipment  as  a 
factor.  Other  limitations  were  lack  of 
funds  to  support  such  a  program  (53.8 
percent),  lack  of  information  on  cost- 
effectiveness  (46.2  percent),  lack  of 
fitness  personnel  (36.3  percent)  and  lack 
of  employer  interest  (32.1  percent). 


Other  prohibitive  factors  cited  were 
company  size  (too  large  or  too  small), 
dispersed  employees,  scheduling  of 
shifts,  liability  risks  and  no  potential 
facilities. 


Given  a  variety  of  program  charac¬ 
teristics,  respondents  called  some  fea¬ 
tures  more  desirable  and  feasible  than 
others  when  starting  an  employee  fit¬ 
ness  program.  For  example,  few  com¬ 
panies  called  no  equipment  (25  per¬ 
cent)  or  extensive  use  of  equipment 
(12.7  percent)  desirable,  but  54.2  per¬ 
cent  indicated  that  some  basic  equip¬ 
ment  was  an  acceptable  program  char¬ 
acteristic.  Conversion  of  existing  office 
space  to  a  fitness  area  was  an  accept¬ 
able  alternative  to  48.6  percent  of  the 
respondents.  The  use  of  programs  re¬ 
quiring  no  special  fitness  facilities  ap¬ 


pealed  to  40. 1  percent,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  space  for  a  fitness  fa¬ 
cility  was  acceptable  to  only  18.9  per¬ 
cent.  Moderate  cost  (48.1  percent)  and 
minimal  or  no  cost  (41.5  percent)  were 
more  desirable  than  extensive  costs  (4.1 
percent).  Almost  half  the  responding 
companies  (45.8  percent)  regarded  per¬ 
sonnel-administered  programs  as  de¬ 
sirable,  and  30.7  percent  responded 
positively  to  an  individual  program 
provided  in  an  exercise  workbook.  Most 
respondents  preferred  a  program  avail¬ 
able  to  all  employees  (88.7  percent); 
few  companies  (2.4  percent)  endorsed 
a  program  limited  to  select  groups,  such 
as  corporate  executives  or  officers. 

A  cost-effective  option  for  employ¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  offer  employees 
structured  fitness  programs  is  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  exercise  program  provided 
in  the  form  of  an  employee  workbook, 
concluded  the  researchers.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram — pursued  individually  or  in  a 
group — was  considered  very  appealing 
to  NESRA  member  companies.  Al¬ 
though  the  concept  of  a  personnel-ad¬ 
ministered  program  was  more  popular 
than  a  self-administered  program,  al¬ 
most  75  percent  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents  expressed  an  interest  in  review¬ 
ing  such  a  program  developed 
cooperatively  through  the  NESRA  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Research  Foundation  and 
the  University  of  Tulsa. 

Overall,  the  fitness  survey  responses 
demonstrate  the  outstanding  quality  of 
exercise  facilities  and  programs  avail¬ 
able  to  employees  by  their  employers, 
said  Hogan.  Despite  the  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  that  do  not  offer  fitness 
programs,  quite  a  few  indicated  they 
were  planning  to  implement  full  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  future.  “It  appears  that 
corporations  regard  exercise  as  a  pos¬ 
itive  influence  on  both  the  individual 
and  the  company,”  she  concluded.  ^ 


NEXT  MONTH  IN  ESM:  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  job  requirements  and  dimensions  of 
physical  fitness  and  the  debut  of  the  self- 
administered  employee  fitness  training  pro¬ 
gram. 
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As  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  managers,  your  titles  and 
credentials  vary  from  organiza¬ 
tion  to  organization.  Yet,  you  share  the 
common  goal  of  managing  an  ever¬ 
growing  menu  of  activities  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  life  for  your 
organization’s  employees. 

With  travel  now  the  number  two  in¬ 
dustry  in  America,  those  activities  that 
you  manage  may  include  planning  and 
organizing  employee  group  vacations. 
If  you  haven’t  donned  the  travel  agent 
hat  at  some  period  in  your  career, 
chances  are  good  that  your  employees 
soon  will  approach  you  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  vacations  might  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive — and  more  fun — when  trav¬ 
eling  with  a  group. 

In  light  of  your  goal  of  managing 
your  organization’s  numerous  em¬ 
ployee  activities,  you  probably  will  ask 
yourself:  How  can  I  organize  the  most 
successful  trip  possible  with  the  least 
possible  demand  on  my  time? 

For  major  vacations  such  as  cruises 
or  cross-country  jaunts,  you’ll  want  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  a  good  travel  agent. 
His  or  her  advice  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  throughout  the  trip. 

Extensive  and  expensive  trips  do  not 
appeal  to  every  employee,  however. 
The  Minneapolis  Convention  and  Vis¬ 
itor  Commission  cites  a  trend  toward 
weekend  get-aways  by  groups  within  a 
400-mile-radius  of  the  city.  These  mini¬ 
vacations,  it  says,  give  employees  an 
opportunity  to  explore  Minneapolis  in 
the  company  of  people  they  enjoy, 
without  breaking  their  budgets. 

For  this  type  of  trip,  a  useful  but 
often-overlooked  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  can  streamline  your  planning  pro¬ 
cess  while  maximizing  your  travelers’ 
enjoyment:  your  destination  city’s  con¬ 
vention  and  visitor  office.  Like  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  indus¬ 
try,  convention  and  visitor  offices  vary 


Employee  group  vacations  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  work  life.  By  contacting  state  or 
city  convention  bureaus,  employee  services 
and  recreation  managers  can  gain  valuable 
assistance  in  planning  a  quality  get-away. 
(Photos  courtesy  of  the  Minneapolis  Con¬ 
vention  and  Visitor  Commission.) 


How  to 

Capitalize 

on 

Convention  Bureaus 

by  Barbara  Scholle 
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Convention  Bureaus 


greatly  in  the  scope  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Some  cities,  like  Minneapolis, 
have  a  department  devoted  to  providing 
a  full  range  of  tourist  information  and 
arranging  customized  group  tours.  Look 
to  these  cities  to  go  the  extra  mile  to 
make  your  employees’  mini- vacation 
one  they  won’t  soon  forget. 

LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  EXPERTS 

Convention  and  visitor  offices  can 
make  planning  an  employee  trip  easier 
and  taking  it  more  enjoyable.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  ways  these  experts  can  increase 
the  value  of  your  program: 

•  Literature — The  list  of  possible 
glitches  in  a  get-away  trip  is  endless. 
Many  of  them  are  the  result  of  second¬ 
hand  information  from  well-meaning 
employees.  (On  the  advice  of  one  of 
your  employees,  for  example,  you  and 
your  group  plan  to  dine  at  a  certain 
restaurant,  only  to  find  that  it  closed 
for  remodeling  weeks  ago.  Or,  the  the¬ 
ater  that  another  employee  recalled  never 
requiring  advance  tickets  now  plays  to 
full  houses  by  reservation  only.) 

To  get  the  most  current  information, 
ask  the  tourism  manager  at  the  city’s 
convention  and  visitor  office  to  supply 
you  with  the  latest  brochures  on  what 
to  see  and  do.  And  do  be  specific. 
Reading  scores  of  information  about  a 
city  takes  time;  describe  your  tastes  and 
preferences  to  the  tourism  manager,  and 
let  him  or  her  gather  the  appropriate 
material. 

•  Destination  Guide — Some  cities 
publish  guides  specifically  designed  for 
group  tours.  The  destination  guide  is  a 
complete  guide  to  hotels,  restaurants 
and  attractions  that  offer  discount  rates 
for  groups.  The  guide  offers  other  travel 
tips  that  can  save  valuable  time  and 
money. 

•  Theme  Vacations — You  may 
want  to  plan  your  visit  around  a  festival 
or  seasonal  activity.  Once  a  city’s  tour¬ 
ism  manager  understands  your  group’s 
interests,  he  or  she  can  recommend 
events  worth  a  special  trip  to  the  city. 

For  example,  Minneapolis  wel¬ 
comes  hundreds  of  groups  to  its  city 


lakes  each  year  in  July  for  a  week-long 
Aquatennial  celebration.  A  month  later, 
the  Minnesota  Renaissance  Festival 
draws  hundreds  of  thousands  from  a 


five-state  region.  Later  in  the  year,  em- 


.  .  .  tourism  departments 
(can)  arrange  weekend 
familiarization  tours  for 
employee  services 
managers  ...  for  a 
whirlwind  sample  of  the 
city’s  sights.  m 


ployee  cross-country  ski  groups  travel 


to  the  Twin  Cities’  ski  trails  for  winter 


weekends.  To  make  their  trips  com¬ 
plete,  many  groups  call  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  tourism  department  to  coordinate 
other  activities  in  conjunction  with  the 
major  reason  for  their  visits.  Often,  these 
groups  are  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  other  attractions — shopping,  thea¬ 
ter,  arts,  and  so  on — offer  as  much 
enjoyment  as  the  “main  event.” 

•  Logistics — Tourism  departments 
work  closely  with  their  city’s  private 
and  public  transportation  system,  and 
can  provide  insight  into  the  transpor¬ 
tation  methods  best  suited  to  the  needs 


of  your  group. 

•  Specialty  Sites — For  groups 
staying  in  downtown  areas,  informa¬ 
tion  about  activities  after  regular  busi¬ 
ness  hours  is  important,  and  easily  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  tourism  department.  Many 
cities  are  making  intensive  efforts  to¬ 
ward  revitalizing  their  downtowns  with 
new  shops  and  restaurants;  ask  the  city’s 
tourism  department  for  specifics. 

In  addition  to  downtown  shopping 
insight,  the  tourism  manager  can  give 
you  the  inside  track  on  specialty  shops 
and  those  out-of-the-way  places  not  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  in  a  city’s  general  travel 
literature. 


•  Scheduling  Your  Trip — How  do 

you  put  together  an  outing  that  satisfies 
the  needs  of  your  employee  group? 
Again,  leave  it  to  an  expert  in  your 
chosen  city.  Given  adequate  back¬ 


ground  on  your  group,  the  city’s  tour¬ 
ism  manager  can  design  an  itinerary 
that  covers  the  best  the  city  has  to  offer, 
be  it  theater,  arts,  amusements,  sports, 
shopping,  dining,  and  other  special  in¬ 
terests. 

How  do  you  tap  this  valuable  re¬ 
source  in  the  cities  that  you  are 
considering  for  an  employee 
group  trip?  First,  get  a  feel  for  the  scope 
of  the  convention  and  visitor  office’s 
services.  They  do  vary,  so  you’ll  want 
to  speak  to  the  tourism  manager  di¬ 
rectly  and  describe  your  group’s  inter¬ 
ests.  From  there,  it’s  a  simple  matter 
of  fine-tuning  the  menu  of  activities 
and  arrangements  that  the  tourism  man¬ 
ager  suggests. 

How  heavily  you  rely  on  a  city’s 
convention  and  visitor  office  depends 
on  how  involved  you  want  to  be  in  the 
planning  process.  Let  the  tourism  man¬ 
ager  know  from  the  beginning  the  as¬ 
sistance  you  require.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  sending  the  appropriate  brochures; 
or  arranging  useful  contacts  at  area  ho¬ 
tels,  attractions  and  restaurants;  or 
sending  a  destination  guide  complete 
with  recommendations  for  your  partic¬ 
ular  group. 

In  some  cases,  tourism  departments 
will  arrange  weekend  familiarization 
tours  for  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  managers  living  within  400  miles 
of  the  city.  A  common  procedure  for 
travel  agents  and  group  tour  operators, 
a  familiarization  or  “Fam”  tour  is  a 
whirlwind  sample  of  the  city’s  sights 
designed  to  acquaint  travel  brokers  with 
the  city  and,  hopefully,  bring  more  vis¬ 
itors  into  the  area. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  resources 
available  through  a  city’s  convention 
and  visitor  office,  employee  services 
managers  can  help  their  workforces 
discover  destinations  in  a  new  way.  And 
they  can  be  more  assured  of  visits  as 
successful  and  memorable  as  they  should 
be.  Si 

Barbara  Scholle  is  manager  of  the  tourism 
department  at  the  Minneapolils  Convention 
and  Visitor  Commission. 
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A  Guide  to  Helping  Employees  Sail  Off  into  the  Sunset 


by  Anne  Grace 


“Your  adventure  is  beginning  with  a 
legendary  happy  ending — you're  sail¬ 
ing  off  into  the  sunset.” 

Says  Norwegian  Caribbean  Lines, 
“Let  yourself  go — anyway  you  like — 


Princess  Cruises  invites  potential 
passengers  to  “experience  a  va¬ 
cation  that  goes  beyond  your 
dreams.”  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Lines 
tells  those  who  climb  aboard  its  ships: 


mill 
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on  an  escape  from  reality.”  Echoes  the 
Royal  Viking  Lines:  “The  dazzling 
rainbow  tangle  of  serpentine  stretches 
and  falls  away,  just  as  the  bonds  be¬ 


tween  you  and  the  shore  gently  and 
agreeably  fade  and  disappear.” 

Dramatic?  Yes.  Appealing?  Of 
course.  It’s  all  a  part  of  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  segments  of  the  travel 
industry  today — cruising. 

The  Cruise  Line  International  As¬ 
sociation  (CLIA),  reports  tremendous 
growth  in  the  cruise  industry.  Statistics 


show  1983  as  a  banner  year  with  more 
than  1.7  million  cruise  passengers,  an 
increase  of  almost  250,000  over  the 
previous  year,  and  more  than  triple  the 


number  of  passengers  in  1970.  This 
year  promises  to  fulfill  even  greater  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Before  1970,  the  large  oceanliners 
were  still  considered  to  be  an  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  transportation,  carrying 
first  class  passengers  to  Europe  or  the 
Orient  as  an  elegant  and  luxurious  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  vacation  on  i  another  con¬ 


tinent.  For  U.S.  East  and  West  Coast 
populations  within  easy  access  to  port 
cities,  there  were  cruise  lines  that  sailed 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Mexican  Ri¬ 
viera. 

Such  was  not  the  case  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  midsection.  Cruising,  to  that  very 
large  section  of  the  population,  re¬ 
mained  an  imagined  or  unheard  of  lux¬ 
ury  until  the  cruise  lines  and  airlines 
formed  a  partnership. 

Now,  the  cruise  lines,  eager  to  reach 
an  untouched  market,  and  the  airlines, 
always  eager  to  entice  more  people  into 
the  air,  created  air/sea  packages  build¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  cmise 
line’s  home  port  into  the  cruise  fare. 
In  many  cases  the  lines  advertise  “free 
air”  or  “air  included”  from  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Others  add  “air 
supplements”  to  the  cmise  price.  Either 
way,  the  cmise  lines  bring  passengers 
to  the  ships  for  less  cost  than  they  can 
get  there  themselves. 

THE  MODERN  PASSENGER 

Along  with  the  cmise  industry’s 
growth,  there  has  been  a  major  change 
in  the  profile  of  the  typical  cmise  pas¬ 
senger.  Cmises  are  no  longer  the  ex¬ 
clusive  domain  of  the  retired  and  the 
wealthy. 

“The  average  age  of  today’s  cmise 
passenger  is  getting  younger,”  says 
CLIA.  There  are  just  as  many  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  18  to  34  age  range  today  as 
are  55  and  over.  Those  two  groups  to¬ 
gether  make  up  75  percent  of  all  cmise 
passengers.  Women  outnumber  men  58 
percent  to  42  percent.  And,  in  1982, 
the  last  time  complete  figures  were 
available,  almost  half  of  all  cmise  buy¬ 
ers  earned  $25,000  a  year  or  less,  while 
the  number  of  cmisers  with  annual  in¬ 
comes  of  $15,000  or  less  rose  from  five 
percent  to  20  percent.  This  puts  a  cmise 
within  the  reach  of  a  high  percentage 
of  all  employees. 

As  impressive  as  all  these  figures 
seem,  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
Americans  have  never  taken  a  cmise. 
This  market  represents  an  opportunity 
for  employee  services  managers  to  de¬ 
liver,  through  traditional  or  non-tradi- 
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tional  methods,  a  vacation  of  a  lifetime 
for  the  company’s  workers. 

ABUNDANT  CHOICES 

Proliferation  is  part  of  the  cruise  rev¬ 
olution.  New  vessels  are  being  turned 
out  as  quickly  as  shipyards  can  build 
them.  Older  ships  are  being  refurbished 
and  occasionally  stretched  to  increase 
their  capacity  and  improve  their  ap¬ 
peal. 

There  are  now  more  than  80  cruise 
lines  worldwide.  The  lines  that  Amer¬ 
icans  are  most  likely  to  patronize  though, 
are  the  23  members  of  CLIA  with  68 
ships.  These  ships  are  all  fully  air-con¬ 
ditioned,  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
marine  technology  and  laid  out  for  the 
tastes  and  activities  of  today’s  cruise 
passengers. 

For  most  prospective  passengers,  the 
question  of  where  they  want  to  go,  and 
in  what  style,  is  more  fundamental  than 
the  choice  of  a  particular  ship.  There 
are  literally  worldwide  itineraries 
available  with  everything  from  a  day 
trip  up  the  Hudson  River  to  a  three- 
month  cruise  around  the  world.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  are 
cruises  offered  in  every  size  for  every 
pocketbook. 


WHERE  TO? 

Of  the  90  percent  of  the  population 
who  have  never  cruised,  statistics  show 
they  will  consider  a  Caribbean  cruise 
first.  The  seven-day  cruises  to  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  represent  between  50  and  70 
percent  of  the  U.S.  cruise  business.  The 
Mexican  Riviera  with  ships  originating 
in  Los  Angeles  and  cruising  to  Aca¬ 
pulco  ranks  second  in  popularity. 

A  long  unrecognized  alternative  to 
the  warm  weather  cruises  is  Alaska’s 
scenic  Inside  Passage  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Approximately  12  cruise 
lines  pull  many  of  their  ships  into  the 
icy  waters  from  mid-May  to  late  Sep¬ 
tember  with  cruises  lasting  from  seven 
to  14  days. 

Another  new  and  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  itinerary  is  the  seven-day  cruise 


around  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Such  a 
trip  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experience  Hawaii  without  island-hop- 
ping  by  air. 


terest  cruises  geared  to  bridge,  film  fes¬ 
tivals,  photography  and  many  with  full- 
fledged  spa,  health  and  fitness  pro¬ 
grams. 


On  board:  (above)  Broadway-style  entertainment,  (below,  left )  comfortable  accommodations  and 
(below  right )  gourmet  dining. 


Along  with  the  diversity  of  cruise 
lines,  itineraries,  length  of  cruises  and 
size  of  ships,  exists  a  choice  of  “theme 
cruises ’  ’ — Mediterranean  Musicales 
with  famous  performing  artists  on  board, 
Jazz  or  Big  Band  cruises,  special  in¬ 


SHIP  BOARD  ACTIVITIES 

Rarely  on  a  vacation  will  employees 
have  as  many  activities  to  choose  from 
as  on  a  cruise.  Every  cruise  ship  sup¬ 
plies  their  passengers  with  a  daily 
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schedule  of  events  detailing  all  activ¬ 
ities  from  early  morning  to  late  night, 
such  as  first  run  movies,  lectures  by 
notable  experts,  arts  and  crafts,  even 
napkin  folding  and  bonnet  making. 
There  are  sports  to  appeal  to  the  active 
and  the  inactive.  Table  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments,  skeet  shooting,  walkathon  com¬ 
petitions,  aerobics,  aquafitness,  dance 
classes,  or  golf  clinics  as  well  as  bingo, 
bridge  and  backgammon  lessons  are  of¬ 
fered.  Of  course,  passengers  always 
have  the  option  to  simply  lie  in  the  sun 
with  a  good  book,  work  on  their  tan 
and  relax. 

Nighttime  activities  are  equally 
abundant.  There  are  singles  parties  and 
theme  parties,  each  designed  to  help 
the  passengers  join  in  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  Ships  also  offer  Broadway- 
style  production  shows  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  entertainment  with  sophisticated 
material.  Employees  can  choose  their 
own  music — dance  to  the  Big  Band 
sounds,  an  intimate  little  combo  in  a 
quiet  bar,  or  dance  in  the  disco  late 
enough  to  see  the  sunrise  as  they  go  to 
bed.  But  not  before  they  test  their  luck 
in  the  casino  .  .  .  open  from  early  after¬ 
noon  to  late  night  at  sea,  available  on 
many  ships. 

ACTIVITIES  ASHORE 

In  addition  to  all  that  is  offered  on 
shipboard  at  sea,  there  is  even  more  to 
choose  from  in  port.  Cruise  lines  con¬ 
tract  with  local  companies  for  shore 
excursions.  Often  there  will  be  as  many 
as  five  or  six  organized  sightseeing  and 
shopping  excursions  offered  per  cruise. 
Some  may  opt  for  the  Mayan  ruins  at 
Tulum,  Pre-Columbian  gold  exhibits, 
emerald  shops  in  Cartagena  or  fishing 
trips  in  Skagway  and  Ketchikan.  Shore 
excursions  are  sold  in  the  ship’s  Pur¬ 
ser’s  Office  and  the  staff  is  very  helpful 
with  advice  on  what  to  see  on  each 
island. 

The  cruise  director’s  staff  gives  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  upcoming  ports-of-call, 
again  giving  advice  on  the  best  buys 
on  each  island,  its  history  and  note¬ 
worthy  sights.  They  closely  monitor  the 
shore  excursions  to  ensure  their  pas¬ 


sengers  get  good  value. 

Despite  the  choices,  many  passen¬ 
gers  choose  to  stay  on  board  or  rent  a 
car  and  go  off  on  their  own,  walking 
around  the  city  on  foot  to  shop  or  find 
the  nearest  beach. 

Snorkeling  and  scuba  diving  are 
readily  available  on  nearly  every  is¬ 
land.  For  those  passengers  who  want 
to  play  golf  or  tennis,  the  cruise  ships 
have  arrangements  with  many  of  the 
hotels  to  use  their  facilities. 

A  CORNUCOPIA  OF  FOOD 

The  average  cruise  ship  offers  two 
to  three  breakfasts  daily  (in  the  cabin, 
in  the  dining  room  or  on  deck),  a  mid- 
morning  snack,  two  lunches  (in  the 
dining  room  and  the  deck  buffet),  an 
afternoon  tea,  gala  dinner  and  a  mid¬ 
night  buffet.  These  culinary  triumphs 
are  artistically  presented  with  great  flair 
by  an  army  of  handsome  young  con¬ 
tinentals  begging  you  to  try  everything. 

“What  is  your  pleasure  this  eve¬ 
ning?”  they  ask.  “The  chef  recom¬ 
mends  the  lobster  cocktail  followed  by 
the  artichoke  cream  soup  au  sherry.  For 
your  entree,  the  steak  Diane  or  perhaps 
you  would  prefer  scampi  fra  diavolo 
fiambe.  Ah  .  .  .  and  for  dessert  just  a 
small  serving  of  crepe  suzette  or  the 
gateau  Saint  Honore.  You  must  try  just 
a  bite,”  say  the  continentals. 

Passengers  can  still  live  off  the  fat 
of  the  land  without  becoming  a  part  of 
it,  however.  There  is  always  an  array 
of  low-calorie  fresh  seafood,  salads, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  possible  to 
eat  moderately  and  still  enjoy  the  cruise 
experience. 

AMENITIES  ON  BOARD 

Ships  come  equipped  with  all  the 
creature  comforts  of  a  floating  resort. 
On  board  most  ships  are  a  beauty  and 
barber  shop,  boutique,  drug  store,  duty¬ 
free  shops,  gymnasium  and  an  exercise 
room  where  passengers  can  go  for  a 
massage  or  relax  in  the  sauna. 

Many  ships  have  a  playschool  for  the 
children  on  board. 

Laundry  rooms  are  available  for  the 


“do-it-yourselfers,”  while  a  Chinese 
laundry  and  dry  cleaner  serve  those  who 
wish  to  forget  all  household  chores. 

Elevators  are  convenient  for  anyone 
unable  to  climb  the  stairs  between 
the  passenger  cabins  and  the  sun  decks. 
Most  of  the  cruise  ships  geared  to  the 
American  market  also  contain  110  volt 
electric  current  in  each  stateroom  for 
hair  dryers  and  electric  curlers. 

If  a  vacationer  must  get  sick  on  a 
trip,  they  would  be  better  off  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  high  seas.  A  cruise  ship 
cannot  sail  without  a  doctor  on  board, 
so  emergency  medical  treatment  is 
quickly  at  hand.  The  treatment  is  not 
free  but,  compared  to  doctors’  fees  on 
land,  it  is  very  reasonable. 

SELECTING  A  CRUISE  SHIP 

Since  taking  a  cruise  can  be  one  of 
life’s  most  enjoyable  pursuits,  know¬ 
ing  how  to  pick  a  cruise  ship  to  fit  your 
employees’  styles  is  most  important. 

Consider  the  size  of  the  ship  and 
compare  registered  tonnages.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  larger  the  ship,  the  smoother 
the  ride.  However,  large  ships  carry 
greater  numbers  of  people,  and  they 
cannot  dock  in  some  cities  or  islands. 
In  those  cases,  passengers  must  be  fer¬ 
ried  back  and  forth  to  land  by  small 
tenders.  This  does  mean  delay  and  some 
inconvenience. 

Although  some  people  prefer  the 
larger  ships,  others  like  the  intimacy 
and  informality  of  the  smaller  ships, 
plus  the  convenience  of  docking  right 
at  the  pier  in  the  ports-of-call.  With 
modem  hydraulic  stabilizers,  even  the 
smaller  cruise  ships  ride  relatively 
smoothly  in  the  water. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  most 
of  the  newer  ships  built  strictly  for 
cruising  have  small  cabins  with  show¬ 
ers  and  rarely  tubs,  despite  what  view¬ 
ers  see  on  “Love  Boat.”  But,  newer 
ships  also  have  far  more  open,  usable 
deck  areas.  As  a  rule,  older  ships  built 
for  the  Trans-Atlantic  sailings  have 
larger  cabins  but  less  useful  deck  areas. 

When  choosing  a  ship,  compare  the 
space  ratio  of  the  ships  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Space  ratio  is  the  number  of 
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square  feet  of  passenger  area  available 
per  person.  If  the  ratio  is  less  than  2000 
square  feet  (expressed  as  20  to  1  in 
reference  books)  the  vessel  is  consid¬ 
ered  “yacht-like.”  Obviously,  the  higher 
the  ratio,  the  less  crowded  passengers 
feel.  A  travel  counselor  has  these  fig¬ 
ures  at  hand. 

Since  little  time  is  actually  spent  in 
the  stateroom,  most  passengers  accept 
the  functional  design  that  has  every 
square  foot  put  to  use.  They  can  be 
considered  comfortable,  if  not  spa¬ 
cious,  especially  since  the  “home  at 
sea’  ’  includes  a  personal  cabin  steward 
to  keep  each  room  clean,  fill  the  ice 
bucket,  leave  fresh  fruit  and  turn  down 
every  bed  after  passengers  have  left  for 
the  evening. 

Most  ships’  beds  are  small,  but  some 
can  be  made  into  queen-size  beds. 
Double  or  king-size  beds  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  In  selecting  a  ship,  if  sleeping 
arrangements  are  important  to  employ¬ 
ees,  learn  the  size  of  the  beds  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  berths  (upper 
and  lower),  or  are  arranged  side  by  side. 

Except  in  deluxe  staterooms  and 
suites,  the  cabin  size  is  much  the  same 
throughout  all  the  categories.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  has  more  to  do  with 
the  cabin  location.  Contrary  to  some 
beliefs,  there  are  no  passenger  cabins 
below  the  waterline. 

The  best  bargain  is  generally  an  in¬ 
side  cabin.  From  that  point  on,  the  low¬ 
est  passenger  decks  are  less  expensive 
but  will  have,  at  the  very  least,  a  port 
hole.  Be  careful  of  reserving  employ¬ 
ees’  cabin  over  the  engines  (there  might 
be  noise  and  vibration) ,  near  the  disco 
(unless  they  intend  to  be  there),  or  next 
to  an  elevator.  If  motion  is  a  problem, 
employees  should  request  a  cabin  mid¬ 
way  between  the  bow  and  the  stem  and 
closer  to  the  waterline. 

A  COST  COMPARISON 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  among 
beginner  “cruiseophiles”  is  the  cost. 
With  all  the  shipboard  luxury,  the  cu¬ 
linary  delights,  the  nightclub  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  solicitious  staff  and  gold-braid 
crew,  vacationers  assume  the  price  tag 
is  well  beyond  their  means  and  full  of 


unanticipated  extras.  To  the  contrary. 
One  of  the  things  cruising  enthusiasts 
like  best  is  the  fact  that  cruises  are  al¬ 
most  a  one-payment  package,  a  known 
quantity  from  the  start. 

The  base  price  for  a  cruise  covers  all 
the  major  costs  of  a  vacation:  trans¬ 
portation,  round-trip  transfers  between 
airport  and  ship,  accommodations, 
daytime  activities  and  sports,  all  meals 
and  a  variety  of  nighttime  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  prepaid  package  takes  the 
place  of  what  vacationers  would  pay 
separately  for  airfare,  taxis  or  rental 
cars,  hotels,  expensive  restaurants  and 
nights  on  the  town  in  a  typical  land 
itinerary.  The  sum  of  such  costs  would 
almost  certainly  be  greater  than  the  cost 
for  the  same  number  of  days,  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  more  luxury  on  a  cruise. 

There  are  extras,  however:  shore  ex¬ 
cursions;  for  some  cmise  lines,  port 
charges;  bar  tabs  (though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  drink  on  board  that 
costs  more  than  $1.95);  beauty  shops; 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning;  wine  with 
meals;  photographs;  and  skeet  shoot¬ 
ing.  Casino  losses  (unless  Lady  Luck 
dominates)  and  gifts  add  to  the  cost, 
just  as  they  would  on  any  vacation. 

Tipping  on  a  cruise  is  fairly  stan¬ 
dard.  It  traditionally  runs  $2.00  per  day 
per  person  to  your  cabin  steward  and 
waiter  and  $1.00  per  day  to  your  bus- 
boy  plus  any  other  discretionary  re¬ 
wards  to  bartenders,  deck  stewards  or 
beauticians.  This  varies  only  slightly 
by  cmise  line.  Employees  should  plan 
on  $75  per  couple  on  a  one- week  cruise. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  in  comparing 
prices  is  to  break  down  the  total  cost, 
including  any  additional  air  supple¬ 
ment  charges  and  port  taxes,  if  any. 
Divide  that  figure  by  the  length  of  the 
cruise  to  get  a  per  diem  price  per  per¬ 
son. 

Then  compare  products.  There  are 
some  differences  in  the  amenities  given 
by  the  cruise  lines,  so  be  sure  to  com¬ 
pare  quality  as  well  as  price.  In  com¬ 
paring  cuisine,  look  for  the  lines  that 
do  their  own  cooking  rather  than  those 
who  hire  a  catering  concession.  A  good 
travel  consultant  will  know,  or  would 
be  able  to  find  out,  what  the  cruise  lines 
really  offer  to  compare  prices. 


SEASONAL  BARGAINS 

Employee  travel  planners  can  find 
even  better  bargains  during  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  Traditionally,  the  prime 
season  in  the  Mexican  Riviera  and  Ca¬ 
ribbean  runs  from  the  December  holi¬ 
days  through  spring.  From  late  spring 
to  the  first  part  of  December,  planners 
will  find  lower  fares  and  fewer  crowds 
in  ports-of-call.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  is  obviously  Alaska  where  summer 
is  not  just  the  season  but  the  only  sea¬ 
son. 


MAKING  THE  DECISION 

So  you’ve  decided  to  send  an  em¬ 
ployee  group  on  a  cruise.  Preferably, 
this  decision  has  been  made  about  six 
months  in  advance,  with  some  ideas 
about  the  destination. 

This  is  the  time  to  visit  a  professional 
travel  consultant.  The  agency  staff 
should  have  a  good  understanding  of 
many  of  the  ships  and  cruise  lines  un¬ 
der  consideration,  and  they  can  rec¬ 
ommend  what  they  know  best  with  the 
impact  of  cruising  on  the  travel  market 
today,  there  is  a  growing  list  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals  who  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  tabs  on  the  whole  scene 
through  available  publications  and  sur¬ 
veys  as  well  as  familiarization  tours. 

A  travel  consultant  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions  to  get  to  know  you  and  what  is 
important  to  you  and  your  group  on  a 
cruise.  Do  you  like  to  party?  Or  gam¬ 
ble?  Do  you  want  quality  entertain¬ 
ment?  Or  rest  and  relaxation?  Or  do 
you  view  the  ship  and  cruising  as  more 
important? 

Based  on  your  goals  for  the  cruise, 
the  price  range  and  itinerary  choice,  the 
travel  consultant  will  be  able  to  narrow 
the  field  and  help  you  select  a  cruise 
for  your  employees. 

Then  you  can  go  through  the  ship’s 
diagram  to  select  categories  and  cabins. 
The  consultant  will  go  over  any  pre- 
or  post-cruise  land  packages  that  are 
offered  at  a  reduced  rate. 

These  packages  include  hotel  reser¬ 
vations  for  one  or  more  nights,  trans¬ 
fers  to  and  from  the  ship,  and  may  oc- 
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casionally  cover  sightseeing.  Most 
agents  recommend  passengers  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  pre-cruise  land  package 
of  at  least  one  night.  Bad  weather  or 
altered  airline  plans  might  cause  the 
passenger’s  delay.  Rather  than  worry 
about  potential  delays,  groups  will  find 
it  far  more  relaxing  to  arrive  at  least  a 
day  in  advance  and  use  the  time  for 
decompression.  Remember,  ships  don’t 
wait! 

The  travel  consultant  can  check  the 
availability  on  the  cruises  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Once  the  decision  is  made, 
final  booking  on  the  cruise  line  can  be 
confirmed. 

Dining  room  seating  must  also  be 
reserved  once  the  cruise  is  booked. 
There  are  a  few  cruise  lines  that  feature 
only  one  seating  at  meal  time;  how¬ 
ever,  most  have  two  seatings,  main  and 
late.  The  times  vary  by  cruise  line. 

During  the  day,  there  are  many  al¬ 
ternatives  for  eating — such  as  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  the  sun  deck  for  both 
breakfast  and  lunch.  Unless  your  pas¬ 
sengers  intend  to  eat  multi-course  meals 
in  the  dining  room  three  times  each 
day,  consider  only  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  eat  dinner  in  the  evening  at 
approximately  6:30  p.m.  or  8:30  p.m. 
and  base  your  decision  on  that  pref¬ 
erence. 

DEPOSIT  AND  DOCUMENTS 

For  any  passage,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  down  a  deposit.  A  fee  of  $200  to 
$250  per  person  is  about  normal.  The 
cruise  must  be  paid  in  full  two  months 
to  six  weeks  prior  to  sailing.  There  are 
stiff  penalties  for  cancellation  from  the 
time  of  final  payment  on. 

If  the  health  of  any  passenger  is  a 
concern,  ask  your  travel  consultant  about 
trip  cancellation  insurance.  Inquire,  also, 
about  the  cruise  line  policy  regarding 
payment  on  shipboard  for  the  extras. 
Can  shore  excursions  and  bar  charges 
be  paid  for  by  credit  card  or  check  or 
does  it  have  to  be  paid  in  cash? 

The  cruise  line  processes  and  issues 
the  documents,  arranges  the  air  travel 
and  books  any  land  packages. 


All  documents  will  be  sent  to  the 
travel  agency  or  travel  department  within 
two  to  three  weeks  prior  to  sailing,  along 
with  special  cruise  line  baggage  tags 
with  instructions  to  attach  to  luggage 
pieces  before  you  and  the  group  leave 
home. 

If  the  cruise  begins  and  ends  in  a 
city  within  the  United  States,  a  pass¬ 
port  is  not  necessary.  Proof  of  citizen¬ 
ship  for  passengers,  birth  certificates  or 
voter’s  registration,  is  required.  For 
cruises  beginning  or  ending  in  a  foreign 
country,  passengers  must  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  valid  passport. 

THE  PORT  OF  EMBARKATION 

When  your  group  arrives  in  the  port 
city,  the  cruise  line  will  have  well- 
identified  representatives  waiting  in  the 
baggage  claim  area.  After  you  claim 
luggage,  the  cruise  representative  will 
transport  all  passengers  and  their  lug¬ 
gage  arriving  to  the  ship  Or  hotel,  in 
the  case  of  the  pre-cruise  land  package. 

Once  at  the  dock,  the  group  will  be 
greeted  by  bands,  balloons,  smiles, 
pictures,  and  a  cruise  staff  that  has  a 
personal  desire  to  make  the  cruise 
memorable. 

SAVING  MONEY 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  the 
individually  booked  cruise  in  order  to 
save  employees’  money.  Travel  agen¬ 
cies  will  often  block  space  at  a  group 
rate  on  a  single  cruise.  They  will  have 
negotiated  with  the  cruise  line  for  the 
best  rate  and,  in  turn,  will  offer  a  good 
bargain  to  any  clients  who  want  that 
cruise  line,  ship,  itinerary  and  who  can 
schedule  a  vacation  around  that  date. 
In  this  case,  the  booking  would  be  han¬ 
dled  just  as  described  for  an  individual 
booking.  However,  you  would  not  have 
the  full  selection  of  cabin  categories. 

AFFINITY  GROUPS 

Another  traditional  group  cruise  is 
contracted  for  a  specific  affinity  group — 
an  organization  of  your  own  corpora¬ 


tion.  As  with  the  travel  agency  con¬ 
tracted  space,  the  agency  handling  the 
booking  for  the  organization  has  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  best  possible  rate  with  the 
cruise  line  based  on  a  certain  number 
of  cabins  being  occupied.  The  space  is 
restricted  to  the  affinity  group  alone, 
at  least  until  the  group  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  book  as  much  of  the  space 
as  possible. 

Booking  in  this  case  can  be  tailored 
by  the  travel  agency  to  the  request  of 
the  coordinator  of  the  affinity  group. 
Everyone  with  the  group  could  come 
to  the  agency  to  book  and  select  or 
request  cabins  for  the  contracted  space. 
Or,  the  information  could  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  a  group  meeting  held  by  the 
coordinator  with  the  agency  represen¬ 
tatives  in  attendance.  Deposits  and  fi¬ 
nal  payments  would  be  handled  by  the 
coordinator  and  cabins  assigned  to  the 
passengers.  It  is  customary  for  tour 
conductor  passes  to  be  given  to  the  co¬ 
ordinator  in  return  for  his  promotional 
and  organizational  help,  or  to  whom¬ 
ever  would  serve  as  the  tour  escort. 

The  drawback  to  this  type  of  group 
cruise  is,  if  there  is  not  enough  interest 
resulting  in  actual  “paid-in-full” 
bookings  the  group  rate  and  tour  con¬ 
ductor  passes  are  lost  unless  the  travel 
agency  can  sell  the  remaining  space  to 
other  clients.  Within  an  affinity  group 
it  is  often  frustrating  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  to  promote  a  cruise  only  to  have 
the  members  unable  to  agree  upon  itin¬ 
erary,  cruise  line  or  date  of  sailing. 

A  DISCOUNT  ALTERNATIVE 

Another  alternative  in  discount  cruises 
is  Connexion  Cruises,  an  employee 
benefit  program,  offering  the  standard 
group  discounts  on  four  cruise  lines  on 
an  individual  basis  year-round.  These 
discounts  are  offered  to  employees  and 
immediate  families  of  participating 
corporations  who  sign  an  agreement  to 
distribute  promotional  information  on 
the  cruises.  This  group  space  is  blocked 
on  a  wide  variety  of  sailing  dates  with 
selected  cabin  categories  throughout  the 
year. 
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The  advantage  of  this  program  is  that 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  employee 
services  manager  to  generate  bookings 
or  lose  the  discount  for  the  individuals 
who  do  want  a  cruise.  The  only  cor¬ 
porate  effort  involved  is  to  see  that  the 
employees  are  made  aware  of  the  cruise 
program.  It  is  probably  the  best  choice 
possible  for  an  individual  employee  to 
enjoy  a  cruise  vacation  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  own  personal  prefer¬ 
ences,  while  still  saving  money. 

SOME  MISCONCEPTIONS  AND 
CONCERNS 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about 
cruising.  Having  been  flooded  with  vi¬ 
sions  from  television  and  the  cruise  line 
brochures  of  beautiful  women  in  $1,000 
gowns,  it’s  a  relief  to  discover  people 
on  cruises  are  not  all  rich,  tan,  thin  and 
dressed  in  tuxedos  and  beaded  gowns. 

There  are  always  two  gala  evenings 
at  sea — the  Captain’s  Welcome  Aboard 
Party  and  the  Farewell  Party.  These  are 
traditionally  the  most  formal  evenings 
on  board.  On  these  occasions  there  will 
be  tuxedos  and  beaded  gowns.  You  will 
also  see  dark  suits  or  sport  coats  and 
ties  and  cocktail  outfits  or  daytime 
dresses.  The  cruise  lines  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  on  appropriate  dress  in  their  bro¬ 
chures  and  again  in  their  daily  activities 
newsletter.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  gala  evenings  mentioned,  the  sug¬ 
gested  dress  will  be  either  informal 
(jacket  and  tie)  or  casual  (no  tie,  no 
jacket).  For  the  women  this  can  mean 
cocktail  dresses,  slacks,  skirts  and 
blouses — whatever  one  would  wear  into 
a  restaurant. 

Another  major  concern  for  many 
people  is  seasickness.  Those  that  don’t 
suffer  from  motion  sickness  in  a  car 
should  not  get  sick  at  sea.  Those  who 
do  suffer  car  sickness,  should  consult 
their  doctor  before  leaving  for  some  of 
the  improved  medication  to  have  on 
hand  if  needed.  If  it  should  strike  un¬ 
expectedly,  the  ship’s  doctor  can  treat 
it  successfully  and  very  quickly  with 
either  a  shot  or  other  medication. 

Men  and  women  might  wonder  if 
they  would  enjoy  a  cruise  alone.  Yes, 


of  course.  Many  do  travel  alone  on  a 
cruise  far  more  often  than  on  any  other 
vacation.  Pasengers  are  all  in  a  festive, 
friendly  mood,  willing  and  eager  to 
make  friends  .  .  .  like  summer  camp 
for  adults.  There  are  ice-breaker  activ¬ 
ities  designed  by  the  cruise  director’s 
staff  to  help  everyone  meet  throughout 
the  cruise.  The  maitre  d’  does  a  good 
job  of  providing  a  pleasant  mix  at  the 
table.  The  organized  shore  excursions 
are  an  ideal  opportunity  to  meet  more 
shipmates  on  a  one-to-one  basis  while 
sightseeing  and  shopping.  Singles  es¬ 
pecially  enjoy  the  nightly  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  lounges  and  discos. 

Cruising  alone  is  more  costly,  how¬ 
ever.  Any  price  quoted  in  the  cruise 
line  brochure  or  the  group  rates  are  based 
on  double  occupancy  per  cabin.  A  cabin 
at  a  single  rate,  is  often  110  percent  to 
175  percent  of  the  rate  quoted  for  dou¬ 
ble  occupancy.  Most  cruise  lines,  upon 
request,  will  match  singles  with  a 
roommate.  Those  that  request  a  cabin 
on  a  “share  basis”  are  guaranteed  to 


pay  only  the  per  person  double  occu¬ 
pancy  price,  and  may  even  end  up  with 
a  single  cabin. 

Can  children  enjoy  a  cruise?  Chil¬ 
dren  do  enjoy  cruises  and  many  cruise 
lines  offer  supervised  children’s  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  summer  months.  Up 
to  two  children  sharing  a  cabin  with 
their  parents  generally  travel  at  a  greatly 
reduced  rate. 

Yes,  cruising  is  a  very  special  ex¬ 
perience.  This  pre-paid  package 
of  pleasure  is  one  of  the  best  val¬ 
ues  on  the  vacation  market  today.  De¬ 
spite  occasional  pre-cruise  apprehen¬ 
sion,  the  approval  rate  at  the  end  of 
first  cruises  is  unusually  high. 

So  what  about  next  year?  How  much 
of  the  world  would  your  employees  like 
to  see  without  packing  or  unpacking 
their  bags  more  than  once?  f$\ 


Anne  Grace  is  the  national  account  exec¬ 
utive  for  Connexion  Cruises,  which  rep¬ 
resents  four  cruise  lines. 


A  benefit 
your  employees 
will  dream  about. 
At  no 

cost  to  you! 


Connexion  Cruises  is  a  unique  employee  benefit  program 
that  entitles  your  employees  and  their  immediate 
families  to  year-round  discounts  of  up  to  25%  on  selected 
sailings  aboard  five  of  the  world’s  finest  cruise  lines. 

Best  of  all,  Connexion  Cruises  doesn’t  cost  your  company 
a  cent! 

For  more  information  on  Connexion  Cruises,  call  today. 

1-800-228-2550 


The  Ultimate  Employee  Benefit 


CONNEXION 

CRUISES 


9777  M  Street 
Omaha,  NE  68127 

In  State:  (402)592-4100  Out  of  State:  Toll  free  800-228-2550 
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by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 


There  was  a  time  when  the  family 
vacation  typically  followed  one  of 
two  patterns:  mom,  dad,  the  2.5 
children  and  Rover  packed  up  a  week’s 
worth  of  belongings  into  the  station 
wagon  and  headed  across  the  country, 
renting  motel  rooms  along  the  way.  Or, 
mom,  dad,  the  children  minus  Rover 
hopped  on  a  plane  and  checked  into  a 
Florida  or  California  hotel  and  quickly 
prepared  to  explore  one  of  Disney’s 
Magic  Kingdoms. 

This  scenario  transpired  pnly  once 
every  two  to  three  years  because  most 
families  of  four  simply  couldn’t  afford 
an  annual  splurge  on  airfare  or  gas  for 
the  car  and  hotel  accommodations,  while 
also  dining  out  and  buying  tickets  to 


the  major  attractions. 

Timesharing,  a  relatively  new  va¬ 
cation  concept  for  U.S.  families,  has 
been  picking  up  much  steam  in  recent 
years.  Last  year,  property  sales  topped 
1.2  billion  dollars.  This  year,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Timesharing  Council  expects 
sales  to  reach  1.7  billion.  Already,  more 
than  500,000  American  families  own 
timeshare  units;  170,000  of  these  en¬ 
tered  the  industry  last  year. 

“Timesharing  makes  affordable  lux¬ 
urious  vacationing  to  people  who 
couldn’t  enjoy  the  good  life  before,” 
notes  Victor  Parra,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Timesharing  Council. 
“Instead  of  buying  that  condominium 
on  the  beach  for  $100,000,  you  pay 
$6,000  or  $7,000  and  can  enjoy  a  resort 
property  for  one  week  every  year  for  a 
lifetime.  That’s  more  in  line  with  what 
most  Americans  can  afford.” 

In  simplest  terms,  timesharing  is  the 
purchase  of  a  block  of  time  at  a  va¬ 
cation  resort.  Purchasers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  exclusive  use  of  accommodations 
for  the  particular  interval  of  time  they 
buy.  They  either  own  or  have  a  right- 
to-use  the  property  unit  for  a  period  of 
years,  usually  from  25  years  to  a  life- 
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time.  Many  programs  also  use  a  ‘float¬ 
ing’  or  ‘open-use’  system  where  pur¬ 
chasers  either  buy  time  annually  or 
within  a  certain  season. 

Timeshare  owners  can  buy  a  week 
at  a  Colorado  ski  resort  or  two  weeks 
at  a  Florida  beach  villa.  About  900  re¬ 
sorts,  ranging  from  Vermont  condo¬ 
miniums  to  cottages  in  Bermuda  offer 
timesharing  plans.  Resort  timesharing 
properties  are  fully  furnished  and 
equipped  vacation  homes — not  hotel 
rooms. 

Ownership  costs  vary  depending  upon 
the  property,  size,  location,  time  of  year 
and  amenities,  but  median  prices  range 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000  for  a  week, 
reports  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Winter  weeks  in  Florida  cost  more  than 
summer  weeks.  The  national  average 
for  a  week  of  timesharing  is  $6,097, 
according  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  reports  that  about  40 
percent  of  all  timesharing  properties  in 
the  U.S.  are  located  in  Florida. 

“Resorts  at  national  vacation  desti¬ 
nations  like  Florida,  Hawaii,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Las  Vegas  and  Hilton  Head  Is¬ 
land  are  the  most  popular,”  says  Parra. 
“We  also  see  a  trend  in  urban  areas 


that  have  a  big  vacation  pull,  like  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Dallas. 
Businesses  are  buying  weeks  for  clients 
or  employees  who  come  into  town.” 

Since  timesharing  projects  are  jointly 
owned  by  all  purchasers  of  the  resort, 
owners  may  also  pay  an  average  yearly 
maintenance  fee  of  $175,  explains  Parra. 
Included  in  the  maintenance  charge  are 
reserves  for  future  furniture  and  appli¬ 
ance  replacement,  as  well  as  the  usual 
components  of  utilities,  taxes,  maid 
service,  laundry,  painting,  repairs  and 
management  fees. 

“People  interested  in  buying  a  time- 
share  property  should  keep  in  mind  they 
are  buying  a  vacation,”  emphasizes 
Parra.  “When  they  buy  their  week,  they 
need  to  consider  what  they  like  to  do 
most  on  a  vacation.  I  suggest  they  es¬ 
tablish  criteria  for  what  they  desire  in 
a  vacation,  determine  how  large  a  unit 
they’ll  need,  when  they  can  take  a  va¬ 
cation,  and  what  kind  of  amenities  are 
important  to  the  vacation,  like  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  golf  courses  or  tennis 
courts. 

“If  convenient,  it’s  always  best  to 
visit  the  property  first-hand,”  Parra  adds. 
“Equally  important  is  a  careful  review 
of  the  contract.” 

He  suggests  consumers  look  for  non¬ 
disturbance  clauses  in  their  contract, 
assuring  them  that  if  the  developer 
changes  hands  while  the  project  is  being 
built,  their  right  to  use  the  facility  will 
not  be  disturbed.  To  protect  their  money, 
escrow  provisions  are  important  in  the 
contract.  Also,  people  considering  a 
timesharing  purchase  should  check  the 
developer’s  references  thoroughly. 

Even  newer  than  timesharing  is  the 
concept  of  exchange  networks.  Four 
major  U.S.  computerized  exchange 
networks — Interval  International  in 
Miami,  The  Exchange  Network  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  Resort  Condominiums  In¬ 
ternational  and  Vacation  Horizons  In¬ 
ternational,  both  in  Indianapolis  — offer 
timeshare  owners  the  opportunity  to 
trade  accommodations  of  equal  value 
with  each  other.  The  exchange  net¬ 
works  are  independent  companies  that 
do  not  own  or  market  resort  properties, 


but  instead  provide  a  clearinghouse  ser¬ 
vice  for  timeshare  owners  looking  for 
a  trade.  For  a  fee,  typically  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  the  network  accepts  an  application 
from  an  owner  and  processes  it  through 
the  computer  system  to  facilitate  the 
exchange. 

Success  rates  vary,  but  independent 
performance  audits  of  the  networks 
verify  an  impressive  rate  of  completed 
exchanges. 

Such  trade  systems  allay  the  major 
fears  of  most  potential  timeshare  own¬ 
ers:  losing  interest  in  visiting  the  same 
property  year  after  year,  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  use  the  property  in  a  given  year. 

PROS  AND  CONS 

“Instead  of  paying  ever-increasing 
rental  charges  at  resort  properties, 
timeshare  owners  can  lock  in  the  cost 
of  vacation  accommodations  for  25  or 
more  years,”  explains  Christopher  Frey, 
president  of  Christopher  Frey  Associ¬ 
ates,  Ltd.,  a  resort  marketing  firm  in 
Vermont.  “In  popular  destinations, 
timeshare  owners  can  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  guaranteed  reservations  each 
year.” 

Another  plus  for  timeshare  owners 
are  the  exchange  networks,  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  swap  their  weeks  of  va¬ 
cation  for  those  of  owners  at  other  re¬ 
sorts  and  pay  nothing  for  their 
accommodations . 

Timesharing  is  a  high  growth  indus¬ 
try,  says  the  National  Timesharing 
Council’s  Parra,  with  immense  poten¬ 
tial.  It  makes  economic  sense,  he  says. 

“What  we  need  to  do  is  overcome 
the  ignorance  that  abounds  about  time¬ 
sharing,”  Parra  argues.  “Once  more 
people  learn  and  understand  what  time¬ 
sharing  is,  they’ll  choose  it  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  their  vacation  needs.” 

Timesharing  is  not  without  it’s  prob¬ 
lems,  though.  Some  resort  developers 
have  successfully  sold  properties  that 
were  less  than  desirable.  “Under¬ 
capitalized,  poorly  designed  or  badly 
managed  properties  have  been  put  on 
the  market,”  says  Frey. 

The  other  area  of  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  resort  timesharing  is  the  sell- 
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ing  process.  High-pressure  salesper¬ 
sons,  along  with  promotional  schemes 
that  feature  gifts,  sweepstakes  or  free 
trips  to  virtually  force  a  purchase,  have 
generated  bad  feelings  among  con¬ 
sumers. 

“Because  of  the  relative  newness  of 
the  product,  consumers  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  before  they  can  intelligently  pur¬ 
chase  timeshare  weeks,”  explains  Frey. 
“This  factor,  combined  with  the  de¬ 
veloper’s  often  pressing  need  to  make 
a  large  number  of  sales  has  led,  in  some 
cases,  to  high  pressure  sales.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  who  has  just  learned  what  time¬ 
sharing  is,  feels  pressured  by  the  sales¬ 
person  to  make  an  immediate  decision 
to  buy  the  product.  Consequently,  the 
consumer  feels  preyed  upon.” 

While  such  negative  publicity  con¬ 
tinues  to  haunt  the  timesharing  indus¬ 
try,  the  emphasis  on  educating  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  entry  of  giants  like  the 
Marriott  Corporation  into  resort  time¬ 
sharing,  have  improved  its  image  and 
resulted  in  better  business,  Parra  em¬ 
phasizes. 

PUTTING  TIMESHARING  IN 

THE  EMPLOYEE  TRAVEL 

PROGRAM 

Companies  like  the  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany,  Honeywell,  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  have  already  found 
a  place  for  timesharing  in  their  em¬ 
ployee  travel  programs. 

“It’s  a  great  concept,”  notes  Chuck 
Bouchard,  recreation  director  for  the 
Raytheon  Company.  “Interest  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  among  our  employees.” 

Historically,  employee  services  and 
recreation  managers  have  helped  em¬ 
ployees  rent  vacation  properties,  either 
through  outside  travel  agents,  hotel/re¬ 
sort  salespersons,  or  in-house  travel 
services.  A  logical  next  step,  says  Frey, 
is  to  buy  a  resort  timesharing  property, 
avoid  increased  rentals  every  year  and 
enjoy  condominium-style  accommo¬ 
dations. 

Employee  services  managers,  work¬ 
ing  on  their  own  or  through  profes¬ 
sionals  like  Frey,  can  typically  secure 
discounts  ranging  from  10  to  30  per¬ 


cent,  depending  on  the  volume  sold. 
“We  remove  the  cost  of  promotion  and 
marketing,”  says  Frey,  “by  going  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  developer  to  the  inter¬ 
ested  consumer.  Marketing  costs  of 
timesharing  usually  run  at  45  percent 
of  the  total  price.  However,  regulations 
do  vary  from  state  to  state.” 

Frey  recommends  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  managers  inter¬ 
ested  in  timesharing  sell  management 
on  the  idea  by  describing  it  as  a  natural 
extension  to  the  rental  vacation  pro¬ 
gram.  Managers  can  also  survey  the 
employee  population  to  find  out  how 
many  workers  already  own  timeshare 
properties. 

“Employee  services  and  recreation 
managers  and  top  management  will  be 
surprised  how  many  employees  are  al¬ 
ready  involved  in  timesharing,”  Frey 
adds.  “Once  it’s  proven  the  interest  is 
there,  the  recreation  manager  can  step 
in  and  get  employees  an  even  better 
deal  because  of  the  organization’s 
greater  buying  power.  They  can  also 
augment  a  timeshare  program  with  an 
in-house  exchange  network.” 

To  sell  a  timeshare  program  to  em¬ 
ployees,  Frey  suggests  the  recreation 
manager  initially  circulate  flyers  to  de¬ 
liver  general  information.  They  can 
follow  that  up  with  a  seminar  on  spe¬ 
cific  properties.  Normally,  developers 
will  offer  complimentary  trips  to  in¬ 
terested  consumers. 

Recreation  and  Welfare,  Inc.,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  employee 
association,  offers  a  timeshare  pro¬ 
gram  to  employees  and  includes  dis¬ 
claimers  on  all  promotional  pieces  to 
avoid  any  liability.  Honeywell’s  attor¬ 
neys  screen  all  resort  property  con¬ 
tracts. 

‘  ‘The  contract  signed  is  between  the 
timeshare  owner  and  the  resort,”  em¬ 
phasizes  Frey.  “So  the  court  of  last 
resort  is  always  the  resort.” 

A  DISCOUNT  SERVICE 

By  negotiating  directly  with  the  de¬ 
veloper  at  the  Mittersill  resort  in  New 
Hampshire,  Bouchard  secured  what  he 
refers  to  as  a  “real  sizable  discount” 


for  Raytheon  Company  employees 
looking  to  purchase  timeshare  units. 

“Because  of  the  volume  sold,  I  can 
typically  save  employees  $1 ,400  on  their 
purchase,”  Bouchard  says.  “Already 
at  Raytheon  we  have  150  timeshare 
owners. 

“I’ve  also  invited  other  companies 
.  .  .  Digital  and  Honeywell .  .  .to  join,” 
explains  Bouchard.  “Their  employees 
also  find  it  convenient  to  own  a  week 
at  a  resort  just  hours  from  their  homes.” 

The  Raytheon  Employees  Activities 
Association  promotes  the  timesharing 
program  to  workers.  Several  months 
ago,  they  invited  employees  to  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  at  which  Mittersill  represen¬ 
tatives  presented  a  two-hour  seminar 
on  timesharing.  Those  interested  in  the 
property  signed  up  for  a  weekend  stay 
for  two  (at  a  cost  of  $70  per  couple, 
including  accomodations,  meals  and  two 
cocktail  parties)  to  inspect  the  site.  Their 
only  additional  involvement  was  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  the  discount  on  the  timeshare 
purchase. 

Bouchard  recommends  employee 
services  managers  interested  in  offer¬ 
ing  their  workforce  a  timeshare  pro¬ 
gram  begin  by  securing  a  discount  di¬ 
rectly  with  a  developer,  on  a  trial  basis 
if  desired.  Information  on  the  property 
can  be  disseminated  through  bulletin 
board  flyers  or,  preferably,  at  after¬ 
work  seminars  hosted  by  the  devel¬ 
oper.  The  best  form  of  advertising,  says 
Bouchard,  is  owner  referral. 

“All  it  takes  is  one  satisfied  owner 
and  five  more  employees  want  in,”  he 
notes. 

“It’s  the  way  to  go,”  argues  Bou¬ 
chard.  “The  feedback  from  our  em¬ 
ployees  has  all  been  very,  very  posi¬ 
tive.  Co-workers  have  developed 
stronger  relationships  with  each  other 
and  their  families  by  traveling  together. 
A  couple  of  marriages  have  even  come 
out  of  this. 

“But  there  isn’t  any  magic  to  it,”  he 
adds.  “It’s  just  a  matter  of  being  se¬ 
lective  about  the  property,  being  firm 
during  negotiations  and  being  careful 
before  jumping  into  the  program  by 
having  the  company’s  legal  minds  look 
everything  over.” 
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Increasing  Task  Performance 
through  Employee  Recreation 

by  Craig  Finney,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.,  de¬ 
livered  his  preliminary  research  findings  at 
NESRA’s  43rd  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit  last  May.  This  column  explores  his 
final  report,  “Increase  Task  Performance 
and  Corporate  Profits  Through  Employee 
Recreation.” 


American  managers  are  regularly 
confronted  with  the  need  to  in¬ 
crease  the  level  of  employee  task 
performance  while  maintaining  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  level  of  quality  of  work  life. 
Recent  research  (Glass  and  Singer, 
1972;  Davis  and  Chems,  1975;  Herz- 
berg,  1968)  has  emphasized  this  re¬ 
lationship,  resulting  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  stress  management  plays  an 
important  role  in  enhancing  task  per¬ 
formance  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
work  life. 

By  offering  employees  recreation 
programs,  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  managers  can  help  them  man¬ 
age  their  stress,  and  in  turn,  boost  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  corporate  profits.  As 
proved  in  a  recent  study  conducted  at 
California  State  University/North- 
ridge,  providing  employees  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recreate  or  play  between 
stressful  work  tasks  can  have  thera¬ 
peutic  value  for  sustaining  a  higher  level 
of  work  performance.  The  study  also 
suggests  that  play  or  recreation  is  a  vi¬ 
able  mechanism  in  reducing  the  post¬ 
stress  decrement  in  performance.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  amount  of  control  perceived 
by  the  employee  while  playing  appears 
to  impact  the  effectiveness  of  play  in 
reducing  this  decrement. 

In  earlier  studies,  Glass  and  Singer 
found  that  when  individuals  perform  a 
moderately  demanding  task  such  as 
proofreading,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  subjected  to  a  stressor  or  external 
demand  such  as  unpredictable  bursts  of 
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loud  noise,  those  individuals  per¬ 
formed  the  proofreading  task  as  well 
as  individuals  who  did  not  experience 
the  noxious  noise. 

However,  when  each  of  the  groups 
was  given  another  task  to  perform,  with 
no  noise  present  for  either  group,  the 
group  that  had  previously  experienced 
the  noxious  noise  showed  a  significant 


performance  decrement  compared  to 
the  other  group.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
stressor,  noise,  on  performance  was  not 
immediate,  but  delayed.  Researchers 
label  this  phenomenon  the  “post-stress 
effect.” 

Glass,  Singer  and  their  colleagues 
also  demonstrated  that  the  post-stress 
effect  does  not  occur  when  individuals 
perceive  they  have  control  over  the 
noise.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  in¬ 
dividuals  do  not  exercise  their  control; 
they  need  only  perceive  they  have  con¬ 
trol.  This  post-stress  effect  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  learned  helplessness,  the  result 
of  an  individual  experiencing  inescap¬ 
able  or  unavoidable  stressors.  Selig- 
man  (1975)  has  shown  that'  helpless¬ 
ness  further  results  in  depression  and  a 
decrease  in  the  individual’s  ability  to 
cope. 

All  of  these  findings  give  employee 
services  managers  an  important  new  tool 
for  the  prevention  of  the  post-stress  task 
performance  decrements.  Ideally,  by 
designing  a  work  environment  in  such 
a  way  that  the  employee  experiences 
perceived  control  over  stressors  in  that 
environment,  managers  could  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  decrease  in  task  per¬ 
formance  following  stressful  episodes. 
Because  it  is  not  often  possible  for 
workers  to  experience  perceived  con¬ 
trol  over  stressors,  even  in  the  best  de¬ 
signed  work  environments,  managers 
need  some  therapeutic  techniques  that 
will  reverse  the  effects  of  a  previously 
stressful  episode  before  an  employee 
goes  on  to  the  next  task. 

It  has  been  theorized  (Finney,  1979, 
1980)  that  play  can  be  used  as  such  a 
therapeutic  mechanism  to  reduce  the 
post-stress  task  performance  decre¬ 
ment  described  by  Glass  and  Singer. 
Play  itself  is  defined  as  autocratic  be¬ 
havior  having  three  characteristics:  (1) 
intrinsic  motivation;  (2)  suspension  of 
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reality;  and  (3)  internal  locus  of  control 
(Levy,  1978),  a  component  Glass  and 
Singer  also  identified  in  their  work. 

Because  employee  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  can  provide  employees  with  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  play  (or  rec¬ 
reation  which  is  the  structuring  of  the 
play  experience)  in  work  situations 
where  they  perceive  low  levels  of  con¬ 
trol,  employees  themselves  can  recap¬ 
ture  the  perception  of  internal  control. 
Based  on  the  results  of  Glass  and  Sing¬ 
er’s  work,  these  employees  should  ex¬ 
perience  little  or  no  post-stress  perfor¬ 
mance  decrement. 


variable  in  play  responsible  for  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  play. 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  an  exper¬ 
iment  was  conducted  in  which  workers 
(80  students,  ages  17-23)  performed 
mathematical  word  problems;  a  task 
much  like  those  in  white  collar  work 
settings.  While  performing  the  task,  a 
stressor  (telephones  ringing,  people 
talking,  typewriters  typing  and  back¬ 
ground  music  playing),  was  introduced. 

After  completing  the  tasks  with 
background  noise  bursts,  the  four  groups 
of  workers  were  then  given  a  short  op¬ 
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THE  STUDY 

Designed  to  test  several  hypotheses, 
this  study,  conducted  at  California  State 
University,  investigated  the  premise  that 
following  a  stressful  work  episode,  a 
short  period  of  play  provides  adequate 
therapy  to  alleviate  the  expected  de¬ 
crease  of  post-stress  task  performance. 
Furthermore,  it  was  hypothesized  that 
perceived  control  was  the  significant 


portunity  to  play,  differing  only  in  the 
amount  of  control  each  group  exercised 
over  what  they  did  in  the  play  situation. 
Each  group  of  workers  was  given  spe¬ 
cific  instructions  establishing  the  de¬ 
gree  of  control  experienced  while  play¬ 
ing  with  Tinker  Toys. 

Workers  in  the  High  Perceived  Con¬ 
trol  Play  Group  were  instructed  to  uti¬ 


lize  the  Tinker  Toys  in  any  fashion  they 
wished;  Moderate  Perceived  Control 
Play  Group  workers  were  instructed  to 
make  any  kind  of  space  ships  they  de¬ 
sired  with  their  Tinker  Toys;  and  the 
workers  in  the  Low  Perceived  Control 
Play  Group  were  instructed  to  make 
space  ships  with  their  Tinker  Toys  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  sample  shown  them.  The 
Low  Perceived  Control  Work  Group 
(Control  Group)  manipulated  the  same 
Tinker  Toys,  but  from  a  task  perspec¬ 
tive.  Workers  in  this  group  were  in¬ 
structed  to  clean-up  and  organize  a  box 
of  1 ,000  pieces  of  Tinker  Toys  follow¬ 
ing  instruction  procedures  provided 
them. 

After  the  play  experience,  all  work¬ 
ers  were  given  a  final  task  of  solving 
four  puzzles.  Two  of  the  puzzles  were 
unsolvable.  The  time  spent  attempting 
to  solve  the  unsolvable  puzzles  pro¬ 
vided  the  measure  of  post-stress  per¬ 
formance. 

The  data  in  Graph  I  shows  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  difference  between 
the  two  groups  lowest  in  control  and 
the  two  groups  highest  in  control  in 
their  play  experience.  However,  the  data 
does  not  display  the  neat  stepwise  in¬ 
crease  in  persistence  from  no  control 
through  high  control  that  was  antici¬ 
pated  to  confirm  the  second  hypothesis: 
the  greater  the  amount  of  control  the 
worker  has  in  the  play  condition,  the 
better  the  performance  (persistence)  on 
the  post-stress  puzzle-solving  task. 

The  10  percent  difference  between 
the  low  control  work  and  low  control 
play  groups  in  the  expected  directions, 
and  the  statistically  significant  40  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  performance  between 
the  low  and  moderate  control  play 
groups  does  support  the  second  hy¬ 
pothesis.  The  lack  of  significance  of 
the  10  percent  difference  and  the  two 
percent  difference  between  the  mod¬ 
erate  and  high  control  play  groups  ini¬ 
tially  left  the  picture  unclear. 

However,  anecdoctal  data  (obser¬ 
vations  of  workers  during  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  comments  made  by  workers 
during  debriefing)  suggested  that  the 
moderate  control  play  group  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  moderate.  A  typical 
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comment  made  by  the  group  told  to 
make  any  kind  of  space  ship  they  de¬ 
sired  with  the  Tinker  Toys  after  their 
play  experience  was:  “I  know  these 
don’t  look  like  space  ships,  but  you 
said  I  could  make  any  kind  of  space 
ships  I  wanted.  You’ll  just  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it,  these  are  space  ships.” 

Clearly,  the  instructions  for  the  mod¬ 
erate  control  play  group  were  easily 
interpreted  as  giving  an  enormous 
amount  of  control  to  the  workers;  they 
could  build  almost  anything  they  wanted 
as  long  as  they  called  it  a  space  ship. 

To  explain  the  small  step  in  perfor¬ 
mance  between  the  moderate  and  high 
control  play  groups,  the  researcher  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  adults  in  this  cul¬ 
ture,  when  left  in  a  structured  adult 
setting  with  instructions  to  do  what  they 
wanted  with  a  child’s  object  (Tinker 
Toys)  find  it  difficult  to  engage  in  a 
meaningful  activity.  In  short,  they  have 
difficulty  playing,  as  play  is  described 


by  Levy. 

Other  writers  (Kerr,  1962,  and 
Leonard,  1975)  have  suggested  that 
many  American  adults  are  unable  to 
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play  because  they  have  been  socialized 
to  believe  that  play  has  little  value  in 
adult  life.  For  them,  play  is  given  a 
low  priority  and  they  might  experience 


guilt  if  they  were  to  engage  in  play 
when  there  is  “something  more  im¬ 
portant  to  do.” 

A  more  behavioristic  interpretation 
of  the  data  from  these  four  workers 
would  be  that,  for  them  at  least,  the 
instructions  in  the  high  control  condi¬ 
tion  lacked  sufficient  cue  value  to  elicit 
a  play  response.  Festinger  (1957)  iden¬ 
tifies  this  concept  as  cognitive  disso¬ 
nance. 

So  while  the  data  does  not  clearly 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  degree 
of  control  affects  the  therapeutic  value 
of  play,  there  is  support  for  the  notion 
that  an  individual’s  ability  to  play  de¬ 
creases  the  post-stress  performance 
decrement.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of 
decrease  in  the  post-stress  performance 
depends  on  the  degree  of  control  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  individual.  These  find¬ 
ings  hold  a  great  deal  of  value  for  or¬ 
ganizational  policy-makers. 

The  data  provides  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  potential  strategy  of  or- 
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ganizational  policy-makers  to  provide 
employees  with  a  play/recreation  ex¬ 
perience  that,  in  effect,  would  increase 
task  performance  due  to  lowered  stress 
levels,  while  at  the  same  time  enhance 
the  quality  of  work  life  for  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  data  reported  here,  along 
with  those  presented  by  Glass  and 
Singer,  indicates  that  individuals’  stress 
levels  will  increase  when  they  experi¬ 
ence  a  loss  in  their  perceived  control, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  post-stress 
task  performance. 

To  prevent  this  post-stress  task  per¬ 
formance  decrement,  work  environ¬ 
ments  and  tasks  can  be  structured  under 
appropriate  circumstances  intended  to 
enhance  the  perception  of  internal  con¬ 
trol  for  employees.  However,  as  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  where  it  may  not  be  feasible 
for  management  to  structure  work  tasks 
where  employees  can  perceive  control 
over  those  tasks.  Therefore,  by  pro¬ 


viding  employees  the  opportunity  to  play 
or  recreate  between  stressful  work  tasks 
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employee  services  and  recreation  man¬ 
agers  can  sustaine  a  higher  levels  of 
work  performance. 


The  study’s  findings  also  suggest  that 
employees’  recreation  programs  would 
benefit  them  to  a  greater  degree  if  man¬ 
agers  offered  participants  programs  with 
a  greater  degree  of  participative  con¬ 
trol. 

Managers  of  employee  recreation 
programs  can  address  the  issue  of  per¬ 
ceived  participative  control  by  provid¬ 
ing  alternatives  that  will  furnish  par¬ 
ticipants  with  activities  they  perceive 
as  supplying  high  levels  of  control. 

Given  this  study,  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  seem  warranted: 

•  Short  periods  of  play  for  employ¬ 
ees  can  therapeutically  reduce  the 
post-stress  performance  decre¬ 
ment. 

•  Perceived  control  by  employees 
impacts  the  degree  of  effective¬ 
ness  play  has  in  lowering  the  post- 


employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you're  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

0  President’s  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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stress  performance  decrement. 

•  When  utilizing  play/recreation  with 
adults,  great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  establish  that  the  experi¬ 
ence,  as  seen  by  the  adult,  is  con¬ 
textually  appropriate  on-the-job 
behavior. 

The  results  of  this  study  indeed  in¬ 
dicate  that  employee  recreation  can  be 
utilized  by  corporate  policy-makers  as 
an  effective  mechanism  to  increase  task/ 
job  performance.  While  employees 
benefit  from  participation  in  recreation 
programs  due  to  experiencing  lower 
stress  levels,  management  benefits  from 
lowered  post-stress  task  performance 
decrements,  which  means  an  increase 
in  post-stress  task  or  job  performance. 

Employee  recreation  should  be  part 
of  all  work  environments,  from  the 
largest  corporation  to  the  smallest,  for 
employee  recreation  enhances  the  needs 
of  both  parties,  the  quality  of  work  life 
for  employees  and  increased  employee 
job  performance  for  management.  Em¬ 
ployee  recreation,  thereby,  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  enjoyable  way  to  increase 
“profits”  for  all. 


Craig  Finney,  Ph.D.,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  recreation  and  leisure  studies  at  California 
State  University  Northridge. 
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Physical  Fitness  and  Employee  Effectiveness 

by  John  J.  Hoffman,  Jr.  and  Charles  J.  Hobson 


The  growth  in  interest  in  physical 
fitness  among  U.S.  organizations 
has  been  staggering.  According  to 
the  President’s  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness,  since  1973  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  offering  some  kind  of  employee 
physical  fitness  program  has  increased 
tenfold  from  a  mere  75  to  a  rather  im¬ 
pressive  750. 15  More  than  400  major 
corporations,  including  Xerox,  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson,  Kimberly-Clark,  Sen¬ 
try  Insurance,  IBM,  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance,  Control  Data  and  General  Foods 
offer  employees  some  type  of  fitness 
program. 

Although  the  real  surge  in  interest  in 
physical  fitness  among  corporations 
hasn’t  taken  place  until  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  the  idea  of  company-sponsored 
physical  fitness  has  been  around  for  quite 
some  time.  In  fact,  it  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  19th  century  when  John  H.  Pat¬ 
terson  instituted  a  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  at  National  Cash  Register.18  This 
program,  which  consisted  of  daily  10 
minute  exercise  breaks,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Patterson  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  doctor  that  he  could  get 
more  productivity  out  of  his  employees 
if  he  encouraged  daily  exercise.  Iron¬ 
ically,  NCR  does  not  have  an  employee 
fitness  program  at  the  present  time. 

Other  companies,  however,  have 
picked  up  where  NCR  left  off  and  have 
developed  their  own  employee  fitness 
programs,  some  of  which  are  more 
elaborate  than  others.  Perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  physical  fitness  program  cur¬ 
rently  in  existence  is  that  of  Kimberly- 
Clark,  which  operates  a  $2.5  million 
in-house  employee  fitness  center  with 
a  full-time  staff  of  15  health  person¬ 
nel.11 

TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Needless  to  say,  not  all  company- 
sponsored  fitness  programs  are  as  elab- 
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orate  as  that  of  Kimberly-Clark.  Fit¬ 
ness  programs  run  the  full  spectrum 
from  fairly  simple,  such  as  subsidizing 
membership  in  the  local  Y.M.C.A.9, 
to  elaborate,  such  as  Kimberly-Clark’s. 
Although  there  are  about  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  fitness  programs  as  there 
are  companies  that  sponsor  them,  they 
can  be  classified  into  one  of  three  basic 
categories:  (1)  company  sponsorship  of 
outside  programs;  (2)  company  spon¬ 
sored  and  organized  using  an  outside 
facility;  and  (3)  company  sponsored  and 
organized  with  an  in-house  facility. 

Company  subsidization  of  an  outside 
program  is  the  simplest  form  of  spon¬ 
sorship  and  one  that  is  popular  with 
many  companies.  It  doesn’t  require  any 
capital  investment  and  doesn’t  really 
need  a  minimum  number  of  partici¬ 
pants  to  make  it  worthwhile.  This  type 
of  program  simply  involves  company 
subsidization  (full  or  partial)  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  membership  in  some  fitness- 
related  club  or  facility  (i.e.  Y.M.C.A., 
health  spa,  racquet  club,  etc.). 


While  the  company  has  no  control 
over  actual  employee  usage  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  and  thus,  physical  fitness,  the  po¬ 
tential  is  there  for  the  company  to  reap 
the  proposed  benefits  of  having  a  phys¬ 
ically  fit  employee.  An  advantage  of 
this  type  of  program  is  that  the  spon¬ 
soring  company  does  not  incur  any  li¬ 
ability  for  possible  injury  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  may  receive  while  exercising. 

A  company  sponsored  and  organized 
outside  facility  requires  more  extensive 
company  involvement  in  the  fitness 
program.  Although  the  programs  vary 
with  each  company,  the  basic  structure 
is  that  the  sponsoring  company  secures 
an  outside  fitness  facility  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  and  makes  it  available 
for  employee  use.  The  method  of  ex¬ 
ercising  done  during  these  periods  can 
either  be  individual  and  informal  or 
structured  and  led  by  a  designated  in¬ 
structor. 

These  programs  usually  involve  a 
greater  financial  commitment  from  the 
company  and  require  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  participants  in  order  to  be  fea¬ 
sible.  However,  the  company  has  a 
much  better  measure  of  actual  em¬ 
ployee  usage  when  evaluating  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  such  a  program. 

A  company  sponsored  and  organized 
in-house  facility  is  the  most  extensive 
type  of  program  and  is  the  one  gaining 
the  most  in  popularity  in  U.S.  orga¬ 
nizations.  It  involves  companies  pro¬ 
viding  fitness  facilities  for  employee 
usage  at  the  worksite.  Obviously,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  capital  outlay  by  the  company 
and  also  needs  a  minimum  number  of 
participants. 

There  are,  however,  some  definite 
advantages  associated  with  this  type  of 
program.  In-house  facilities  provide  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  employee  par¬ 
ticipation.  It  also  enables  company  per¬ 
sonnel  to  monitor  the  participation  and 
progress  of  its  employees.  Some  busi- 
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ness  executives,  however,  are  some¬ 
what  wary  of  such  in-house  facilities 
because  they  fear  the  potential  liability 
that  could  result  from  employee  inju¬ 
ries. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  type 
of  in-house  fitness  facilities  that  com¬ 
panies  have.  The  Mitre  Corporation,  an 
engineering  firm,  invested  $10,000  to 
convert  the  basement  of  its  Bedford, 
Massachusetts  headquarters  into  a  fit¬ 
ness  center  complete  with  showers, 
lockers  and  weightlifting  equipment. 
At  the  other  extreme,  Xerox  pumped 
$3.5  million  into  one  of  its  seven  ex¬ 
ercise  centers.  The  Xerox  facility  in 
Leesburg,  Virginia  includes  a  putting 
green,  soccer  field,  swimming  pool,  two 
gyms,  four  tennis  courts,  two  racquet- 
ball  courts,  a  weight  room  and  2,300 
acres  of  wooded  running  area. 

METHODS  OF  PARTICIPANT 
MOTIVATION 

As  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  types 
of  fitness  programs  that  companies  in¬ 
stitute,  there  are  many  methods  used 
to  motivate  employees  to  participate  in 
such  programs.  Once  again,  the  mo¬ 
tivational  method  must  be  structured  to 
fit  the  particular  situation  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  company,  thus,  no  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  motivation  are  exactly  alike.  Most 
methods,  however,  can  be  categorized 
into  one  of  three  basic  groups — purely 
voluntary,  monetary  or  mandatory. 

•  Purely  voluntary — This  is  the 
simplest,  least  costly,  and  definitely 
optimal  method  of  motivation.  It  does, 
however,  require  an  ideal  situation  if 
implementation  is  to  be  possible.  Un¬ 
der  the  purely  voluntary  method,  em¬ 
ployees  participate  in  the  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  simply  because  they  want  to 
participate  in  pursuit  of  their  own  self- 
interest. 

Implementation  of  this  type  of  method 
requires  employees  who  are  highly  self- 
motivated  and  well-disciplined.  The 
theory  behind  the  voluntary  method  of 
motivation  is  that  once  employees  have 
been  exposed  to  the  potential  personal 
benefits  of  physical  fitness,  they  will 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  get  in  shape. 
The  primary  motivating  force  is  the 
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personal  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  participating  in  a  fitness  program. 
The  fact  that  subsequent  benefits  may 
also  accrue  to  the  organization  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration  in  this  situation. 

Needless  to  say,  not  all  corporations 
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would  find  success  with  this  method  of 
motivation  because  the  essential  self- 
motivated  workforce  is  not  always 
found.  Recently,  another  interesting 
twist  has  been  introduced  that  may 
greatly  enhance  the  voluntary  partici¬ 
pation  method  of  motivation.  Several 
firms  have  extended  the  availability  of 
their  fitness  programs  to  include  the 
employees’  families.  By  doing  so,  they 
hope  to  increase  the  level  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  programs. 

•  Monetary — As  you  move  further 
down  from  top-to-bottom  on  Maslow’s 
hierarchy  of  needs,  you  will  find  that 
some,  if  not  most,  people  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  motivated  by  monetary  com¬ 
pensation.  With  this  in  mind,  several 
companies  have  instituted  various  types 
of  financial  reward  systems  to  encour¬ 
age  and  stimulate  participation  in  their 
fitness  programs.  Some  companies  of¬ 
fer  bonuses  to  employees  who  achieve 
and/or  maintain  a  desired  level  of  fit¬ 
ness.  Others  simply  pay  employees  for 
time  spent  working  out  at  the  company 
fitness  center. 

Another  fairly  innovative  idea  that 
has  been  introduced  recently  encour¬ 
ages  not  simply  participation,  but  rather 
achievement.  Under  this  method,  em¬ 
ployees  are  paid  a  pre-determined  fee 


for  each  mile  they  run,  push-up  they 
do,  pound  they  lose,  etc.  This  rela¬ 
tively  new  concept  may  have  some  real 
potential  since  it  rewards  actual 
achievement  rather  than  superficial 
participation. 

•  Mandatory — The  third  method 
of  motivation  is  one  that  is  fairly  con¬ 
troversial.  It  involves  making  physical 
fitness  mandatory  for  all  employees.  In 
Japan,  for  instance,  all  employees  are 
required  to  participate  in  daily  sessions 
of  calisthenics  in  order  to  promote 
physical  fitness.  This  type  of  program 
does  not  seem  feasible  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  cor¬ 
porations  could  make  physical  fitness 
a  prerequisite  for  employment.  Only 
physically-fit  employees  would  be  hired 
in  the  future.  Even  more  extreme,  the 
existing  workforce  would  be  given  a 
certain  amount  of  time  in  which  to  get 
themselves  in  shape  if  they  wish  to  re¬ 
main  employed.  This  is  definitely  rather 
extreme  and  controversial  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  However,  once  solid,  statis¬ 
tically  significant  evidence  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  physical  fitness  on  employees 
has  been  obtained  and  if  that  evidence 
shows  a  positive  correlation  between 
employee  fitness  and  organizational  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  notion  of  physical  fitness 
as  a  prerequisite  for  employment  be¬ 
comes  much  more  palatable. 


EXPECTED  BENEFITS 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  busi¬ 
nesses  are  not  jumping  on  the  fitness 
bandwagon  purely  as  a  result  of  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  of  paternalistic  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  employees.  Instead,  they 
feel  that  there  are  some  definite  benefits 
that  can  be  reaped  by  the  corporation 
as  a  result  of  promoting  physical  fitness 
among  employees. 

Fitness  advocates  strongly  contend 
that  physical  fitness  has  a  positive  im¬ 
pact  on  important  employee  variables 
such  as  performance,  absenteeism,  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  stress.  In  addition,  com¬ 
pany  sponsorship  of  physical  fitness  can 
substantially  reduce  company  health- 
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care  costs.  Finally,  many  businesses 
now  believe  that  having  a  physical  fit¬ 
ness  program  can  be  an  important  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention  tool. 

RESEARCH  EVIDENCE 

In  evaluating  the  methodological 
soundness  of  research  it  is  useful  to 
consider  the  typology  of  research  de¬ 
signs  introduced  by  Campbell  and 
Stanley.2  They  described  three  basic 
types  of  designs:  experimental,  quasi- 
experimental  and  pre-experimental. 

Briefly,  experimental  design  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  rigorous  from  a  meth¬ 
odological  perspective.  Random  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects,  random  assignment  of 
subjects  to  experimental  groups,  care¬ 
ful  control  of  experimental  conditions, 
precise  administration  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  independent  variable  (sup¬ 
posed  causal  variable)  and  accurate 
measurement  of  the  dependent  variable 
(the  outcome  measure  of  concern)  al¬ 
low  one  to  realistically  address  the  causal 
relationships  between  variables. 

Quasi-experimental  designs  differ 
from  experimental  ones  basically  in  the 
lack  of  random  assignment  of  subjects 
to  groups.  Thus,  alternative  explana¬ 
tions  for  an  observed  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  independent  and  dependent 
variable  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  pre-experimental  designs 
(such  as  one-shot  case  studies  and  sin¬ 
gle  group,  pretest/post-test  ap¬ 
proaches),  because  of  their  excessive 
simplicity  are  beset  with  a  number  of 
serious  methodological  problems  which 
preclude  adequately  addressing  causal 
relationships  between  two  variables. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  research 
relating  physical  fitness  to  the  various 
outcome  measures  is  of  the  pre-exper¬ 
imental  variety.  Thus,  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  we  simply  do  not  know,  in  any 
scientific  way,  whether  fitness  is  causally 
related  to  these  other  variables.  In  terms 
of  more  specific  shortcomings  in  the 
research,  one  frequently  finds  such 
problems  as:  (1)  the  lack  of  adequate 
control  groups  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses;  (2)  self  selection  of  subjects,  i.e., 
only  those  with  the  motivation  and  in¬ 
terest  in  fitness  participated;  (3)  lack  of 
statistical  significance  testing  to  deter¬ 
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mine  the  probability  of  chance  find¬ 
ings. 

PERFORMANCE 

Advocates  of  the  fitness  movement 
strongly  contend  that  improved  fitness 
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leads  to  improved  job  performance. 
There  are  various  schools  of  reasoning 
behind  this  contention,  ranging  from 
very  sophisticated  (such  as  exercise  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  oxygen  to  the  brain 
which,  in  turn,  allows  for  clearer  think¬ 
ing  and  improved  alertness)  to  rather 
simplistic  (such  as  “an  employee  who 
feels  better,”).  In  any  case;  proponents 
of  physical  fitness  are  quick  to  include 
improved  productivity  as  one  of  its 
benefits.  , 

To  date,  few  methodologically  sound 
studies  on  fitness  and  job  performance 
have  been  completed.  Some  research 
of  questionable  vigor  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  Europe, 5'22-25  14’410  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  fit  workers  are  more 
productive.  On  the  basis  of  these  re¬ 
sults  however,  no  firm  causal  state¬ 
ments  are  possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  remainder  of  the 
research  dealing  with  fitness  and  per¬ 
formance  is  entirely  of  the  pre-exper¬ 
imental  variety  and  thus  fraught  with 
all  of  the  associated  interpretational 
problems. 

For  instance,  a  recent  study  of  office 
workers  at  a  large  insurance  company 
measured  supervisory  ratings  of  em¬ 
ployee  performance  at  two  different 
intervals27.  Between  measurements, 


members  of  the  test  group  took  part  in 
a  structured  physical  fitness  program 
while  members  of  the  control  group  did 
not. 

While  the  study  indicated  that  the 
average  level  of  supervisory  ratings  in¬ 
creased  for  the  test  group,  the  findings 
were  based  on  questionnaires  that  were 
voluntarily  submitted  by  the  employee. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  employees 
responding  to  the  second  measurement 
was  substantially  less  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  those 
who  received  higher  performance  rat¬ 
ings  the  second  time  would  be  more 
willing  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire 
than  those  who  received  lower  ratings. 
Thus,  the  results  of  this  study  are  un¬ 
interpretable  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  evidence  in  support  of  the  fitness- 
performance  relationship. 

In  summary,  while  the  literature  in 
this  area  generally  supports  the  notion 
that  fitness  is  positively  related  to  per¬ 
formance,  the  bulk  of  the  research  is 
of  questionable  methodological  sound¬ 
ness  and  no  firm  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  concerning  causality. 

ABSENTEEISM 

One  of  the  strongest  contentions  of¬ 
fered  by  advocates  of  the  fitness  move¬ 
ment  is  that  improved  employee  fitness 
results  in  reduced  absenteeism.  This 
claim  is  based  on  the  logic  that  em¬ 
ployees  who  exercise  feel  better  and 
are  in  better  physical  condition.  As  a 
result,  they  are  less  likely  to  miss  work. 
A  great  deal  of  pre-experimental  type 
literature  supports  this  contention.  Brief 
examples  include: 

•  A  study  of  two  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  headquarters  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  found  that  100  employees 
who  participated  in  a  fitness  program 
averaged  4 . 8  sick  days  per  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  6.2  days  absence  per  year  for 
members  of  the  control  group  who  did 
not  exercise32. 

•  Officials  of  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  report  that  a  recent  study  in¬ 
dicated  that  employees  who  used  the 
fitness  facilities  at  the  firm’s  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  laboratories  averaged  2.8  days 
less  absenteeism  than  those  who  did 
not.  The  firm  reported  that  the  total 
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savings  associated  with  the  reduced  ab¬ 
senteeism  was  approximately  $150,000 
per  year13. 

•  Intemorth,  Inc.  of  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska  contends  that  a  recent  company 
study  found  a  positive  correlation  be¬ 
tween  fitness  and  absenteeism12.  Em¬ 
ployees  who  participated  in  aerobic  ex¬ 
ercise  classes  at  Intemorth  were  absent 
from  work  an  average  of  one  day  a  year 
while  nonparticipants  averaged  six  days 
absence  per  year33. 

•  A  study  conducted  at  two  large 
insurance  offices  indicated  that  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  company  attendance  records 
found  that  subjects  who  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  fitness  program  had  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  absenteeism  rate  be¬ 
fore  participation  in  the  program  began 
as  did  other  employees.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  six  months  of  participation  in  the 
fitness  program,  they  developed  a  22 
percent  advantage  relative  to  other 
employees29. 

•  Northern  Natural  Gas  officials  have 
reported  that  participants  in  its  aerobic 


program  lost  significantly  fewer  work 
days  because  of  illness  than  non-par¬ 
ticipating  employees". 

•  A  Johnson  &  Johnson  survey  in- 
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dicated  that  employees  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  fitness  program  took  fewer 
sick  days  than  non-participants  did30. 
More  rigorous  studies  on  the  fitness- 


absenteeism  link  were  generally  not 
available.  However,  more  scientific  re¬ 
search  originating  in  Europe5,23’21’15  does 
seem  to  support  the  contention  that  fit 
employees  are  absent  less  frequently. 
Since  these  studies  also  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  of  vigorous  experimental 
and  quasi-experimental  designs,  we 
cannot  at  this  time  conclusively  assert 
that  fitness  causes  less  absenteeism.  A 
general  trend  in  this  direction  is  cer¬ 
tainly  evidenced,  yet  causality  has  not 
been  demonstrated. 

SATISFACTION 

Proponents  of  physical  fitness  main¬ 
tain  that  exercise  and  its  subsequent 
effect  on  fitness  has  a  positive  effect 
on  the  level  of  employee  job  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  basis  for  this  contention  is 
that  exercising  results  in  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  self-image  which,  in  turn,  has  im¬ 
pact  upon  job  satisfaction.  People  who 
feel  better  about  themselves  will  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  greater  amount  of  satisfac- 
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tion  with  the  work  they  do.  Fitness  ad¬ 
vocates  maintain  that  exercise  will 
improve  overall  job  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  organizational  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Folkins  and  Sime8  have  reviewed  the 
fairly  extensive  research  relating  fit¬ 
ness  training  and  various  mental  health 
variables,  such  as  mood  and  self-con¬ 
cept.  They  asserted,  “In  general,  stud¬ 
ies  of  physical  fitness  effects  on  psy¬ 
chological  health  are  poorly  designed 
[and]  only  about  15  percent  of  the  stud¬ 
ies  reviewed  qualified  as  true  experi¬ 
ments.”  However,  on  the  basis  of  these 
studies,  the  authors  concluded  that  the 
findings  suggest  that  fitness  training 
leads  to  improved  mood  and  self-con¬ 
cept. 

To  the  extent  that  overall  improve¬ 
ments  in  mood  and  self-concept  gen¬ 
eralize  to  job  satisfaction,  one  would 
expect  fitness  training  to  increase  sat¬ 
isfaction.  No  rigorous  experimental  re¬ 
search  bearing  directly  on  this  issue  is 
available.  There  have  been  some  pre- 
experimental  studies  in  this  area  how¬ 
ever.  For  instance,  Johnson  and  John¬ 
son  conducted  a  survey  of  employees 
and  found  that  those  who  participated 
in  a  regular  fitness  program  were  more 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  were  non¬ 
participants30.  The  interpretational 
problems  with  this  type  of  study  have 
already  been  addressed. 

Thus,  in  summary,  while  fitness 
training  does  seem  to  cause  improved 
mood  and  self-concept,  and  one  might 
reasonably  hypothesize  that  it  would 
also  improve  job  satisfaction,  to  date 
we  cannot  draw  any  firm  conclusions 
about  this  particular  relationship. 

STRESS 

At  present  there  is  a  growing  body 
of  experimental  and  clinical  research 
supporting  the  notion  that  physical  fit¬ 
ness  can  lead  to  significant  reductions 
in  job  stress19  27.  Regular,  rigorous 
physical  activity  has  been  shown  to  re¬ 
duce  muscle  tension,  anxiety,  blood 
pressure,  heart  rate  and  incidence  of 
heart  attacks — all  stress-related  symp¬ 
toms. 

Schuler27  has  argued  that  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  faced  with  an  epidemic  of  job 
stress  in  this  country  which  is  costing 
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billions  of  dollars  per  year  in  lost  hours 
and  health  costs.  Given  these  stagger¬ 
ing  figures,  it  seems  rather  obvious, 
based  upon  the  extensive  research 
available,  that  fitness  programs  could 
be  expected  to  significantly  reduce  job 
stress  and  have  favorable  impact  on  the 
bottom  line. 

HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

Employee  health  care  costs  present 
a  sizeable  sum  of  money  for  businesses 
each  year.  Premature  employee  death 
($25  billion)  and  employee  illness  and 
disability  ($3  billion)  combine  to  cost 
companies  approximately  $28  billion  a 
year11.  In  other  terms,  U.S.  businesses 
pay  an  estimated  $60  billion  a  year  for 
employee  health  insurance  plans31. 

While  few  scientific  studies  are 
available,  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
anecdotal  case  studies  supporting  the 
idea  that  fitness  programs  can  lead  to 
reductions  in  health  care  costs.  For  in¬ 
stance: 

•  An  insurance  employee  study 
found  that  exercise  subjects  had  a  di¬ 
minished  rate  of  health  care  visits,  lower 
expenditures  for  prescription  drugs, 
fewer  colds  and  fewer  absences  from 
work.  The  study  noted,  however,  that 
the  reduced  health  care  utilization  may 
have  been  attributable  to  seasonal 
factors29. 

•  Several  insurance  companies  have 
begun  to  offer  lower  group  health  in¬ 
surance  premiums  to  those  corporate 
clients  that  have  implemented  a  struc¬ 
tured  employee  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram.  A  survey  conducted  by  Fitness 
Systems  found  that  no  firm  with  a  fit¬ 
ness  program  cited  an  increase  in  in¬ 
surance  costs,  while  15  percent  ac¬ 
tually  noted  a  reduction  in  insurance 
costs15. 

•  A  model  has  been  created  by  Mar¬ 
vin  Kristein,  an  economist  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda, 
MD  which  shows  that  the  average  white- 
collar  company  would  save  about 
$466,000  in  annual  medical  costs  for 
each  group  of  1 ,000  employees  by  pro¬ 
moting  good  health  and  thereby  help¬ 
ing  them  reduce  disease  factors  in  their 
lives32. 

Given  the  well-documented  im¬ 


provements  in  fitness  attributed  to  sus¬ 
tained  exercise,  it  seems  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  conclusive  experimental 
and  clinical  evidence  is  forthcoming 
supporting  the  causal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  fitness  and  reduced  health  care 
costs. 

RECRUITMENT  RETENTION 

The  final  benefit  proposed  by  ad¬ 
vocates  of  physical  fitness  programs 
deals  with  the  aspects  of  recruitment 
and  retention.  They  maintain  that  firms 
that  sponsor  an  employee  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  can  use  it  as  a  selling  point  to 
attract  potential  employees  or  to  retain 
those  currently  under  hire.  Fitness  pro¬ 
ponents  point  out  that  this  can  be  an 
extremely  attractive  fringe  benefit,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  executive  level. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  virtually  no 
scientific  studies  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  fitness  programs  and  enhanced 
recruiting  or  retention.  For  the  time 
being  we  can  only  refer  to  a  growing 
number  of  anecdotal  case  studies.  For 
example: 

•  As  Dr.  Robert  Dedmon,  vice- 
president  of  medical  affairs  at  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  points  out,  the  in-house  fit¬ 
ness  center  has  been  a  big  recruiting 
aid.  “It’s  been  swell  for  us  in  recruit¬ 
ing.  Other  considerations  being  equal, 
the  availability  of  the  program  has 
helped  to  sway  the  decisions  of  young 
people  about  joining  us”15. 

•  An  in-house  fitness  center  can  also 
help  with  retention  of  key  employees. 
A  bank  examiner  at  Boston  Federal 
noted  that  his  friends  at  other  Boston 
banks  were  “very  jealous”  of  Feder¬ 
al’s  fitness  center33. 

•  Time  magazine  recently  com¬ 
mented,  “A  corporate  fitness  program 
is  the  hottest  perk  since  the  executive 
washroom.”  The  same  article  quoted  a 
Xerox  executive  as  saying,  ‘  ‘Before  I’d 
change  jobs,  I’d  ask  an  employer  if  he 
had  a  gym”9. 

Thus,  while  no  sound  scientific  data 
are  currently  available,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  hypothesize  that  a  probable 
relationship  would  emerge.  Certainly 
such  rigorous  research  is  warranted. 

Much  of  the  literature  is  pre-exper- 
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imental  and  definitive  causal  relation¬ 
ships  have  not  been  well-established. 
However,  physical  fitness  does  seem 
to  be  related  to  a  number  of  important 
aspects  of  employee  effectiveness.  More 
specifically,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  physical  fitness  leads  to  improved 
mood  and  self-concept  (related  to  job 
satisfaction)  and  reduced  job  stress. 
There  is  some  support  for  the  hypoth¬ 
esized  relationships  between  fitness  and 
job  performance  and  absenteeism.  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  is  growing  recognition  of 
the  probable  relationships  between  fit¬ 
ness  and  health  care  costs  and  recruit¬ 
ment/retention.  On  the  basis  of  the 
available  research,  we  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  physical  fitness  as  a  way  to 
improve  both  personal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Obviously,  the  foremost  research 
recommendation  must  center  on  the  need 
for  more  methodologically  rigorous  re¬ 
search;  such  as  more  frequent  use  of 
experimental  and  quasi-experimental 
designs.  Only  in  this  manner  will  we 
be  able  to  expand  our  scientific  under¬ 
standing  of  the  effects  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness. 

A  second  recommendation  concerns 
the  need  for  effective  cost/benefit  eval¬ 
uation  of  fitness  programs  in  the  man¬ 
ner  suggested  by  Cascio3.  Using  this 
approach,  one  estimates  the  dollar  costs 
to  the  company  of  implementing  and 
operating  a  fitness  program  and  the  dol¬ 
lar  benefits  of  the  associated  outcomes 
(improved  performance,  satisfaction, 
absenteeism,  etc.).  These  costs  and 
benefits  can  then  be  compared  to  de¬ 
termine  if  a  company’s  fitness  expen¬ 
ditures  are  justifiable  in  terms  of  their 
dollar  return.  Given  the  likely  relation¬ 
ships  between  fitness  and  a  number  of 
economically  important  employee  ef¬ 
fectiveness  criteria,  we  would  predict 
that  cost/benefit  analysis  of  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  would  dramatically  demonstrate 
their  value. 

In  conducting  cost/benefit  analyses, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
different  time  frames  for  realization  of 
expected  benefits.  Pyle23  has  developed 
a  timetable  charting  the  emergence  of 
these  expected  benefits.  He  contends 


that  evaluative  measures  of  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  broken  down  into  three 
basic  time  frames — short-term  (three 
to  four  months),  intermediate  (one  year), 
and  long-term  (minimum  three  to  five 
years). 
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In  the  short-term,  the  primary  value 
of  a  fitness  program  is  to  the  individual 
participant  who  benefits  by  an  im¬ 
proved  overall  physiology,  especially 
reduced  risk  of  coronary  failure  and 
minimization  of  various  other  health 
hazards. 

During  the  intermediate  time  frame, 
some  benefits  begin  accruing  to  the 
company  in  terms  of  reduced  absen¬ 
teeism  and  improved  employee  mo¬ 
rale.  However,  the  major  portion  of  the 
benefits  during  the  first  year  are  still 
realized  by  the  individual  participant 
who  develops  an'  improved  self-image 
and  self  confidence  as  well  as  further 
improvement  on  the  physiological  fac¬ 
tors  realized  in  the  short-term. 

It  is  not  until  the  longer  term,  Pyle 
maintains,  that  corporate  management 
truly  begins  to  reap  the  benefits  of  em¬ 
ployee  fitness  programs.  It  is  during 
this  time  frame  that  increases  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  overall  organizational  ef¬ 
fectiveness  can  be  noticed.  In  addition, 
the  fitness  program  will  now  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  produce  significant 
impact  on  corporate  health  care  costs. 
It  is  during  this  period,  Pyle  claims, 
that  a  cost-benefit  analysis  should  be 
conducted  to  get  a  true  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  fitness 
program23.  An  effective  cost/benefit 
analysis  of  employee  fitness  must  build 


in  this  long-term  perspective  in  order 
to  accurately  assess  the  true  dollar  im¬ 
pact  of  a  program. 

A  third  research  recommendation 
deals  with  the  need  for  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  as¬ 
sociated  with  various  forms  of  physical 
activity.  There  are  two  major  reasons 
why  this  research  is  important. 

First,  some  types  of  exercise  have  a 
much  greater  potential  for  injury  than 
others.  For  instance,  basketball  and 
touch  football  have  a  much  greater  in¬ 
cidence  of  sprained  ankles  and  broken 
wrists,  than  jogging  and  weightlifting. 
If  a  company  were  to  advocate  activ¬ 
ities  such  as  basketball  or  football,  they 
could  find  their  increase  in  health  care 
costs  due  to  injuries  would  more  than 
offset  the  reduction  in  costs  resulting 
from  the  benefits  of  exercise. 

A  second,  more  “scientific”  reason 
why  the  type  of  exercise  must  be  given 
serious  consideration  is  that  different 
types  of  exercise  have  different  effects 
on  physiological  variables,  especially 
stress. 

Carl  Browman  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  points  out  that  static 
exercise  has  a  substantially  different 
impact  on  stress  than  dynamic  exer¬ 
cise.  Static  exercise,  such  as  push-ups 
and  weightlifting,  seems  to  trigger  a 
fatigue  response  that  relaxes  a  person. 
Dynamic  exercise,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  includes  running  and  swim¬ 
ming,  produces  a  generalized  stress 
effect17. 

Finally,  a  fourth  research  recom¬ 
mendation  concerns  the  need  for  eval¬ 
uation  of  alternative  methods  to  moti¬ 
vate  participation.  If  one  assumes  that 
fit  employees  are  “better,”  more  ef¬ 
fective  employees,  it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  determine  how  to  maximally 
motivate  program  involvement.  Re¬ 
search  is  particularly  needed  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  relative  efficacy  of  various 
monetary  incentives  to  encourage  fit¬ 
ness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
MANAGEMENT 

On  the  basis  of  this  review,  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  physical  fitness  is 
related  to  important  aspects  of  em¬ 
ployee  effectiveness.  Thus,  in  general, 
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we  advocate  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  fitness  programs.  How¬ 
ever,  with  respect  to  optional  methods 
of  motivating  participation  and  the  most 
beneficial  physical  activity,  specific  re¬ 
search-supported  recommendations 
cannot  be  made  at  this  time.  We  simply 
don’t  know,  as  our  research  base  is 
extremely  limited. 

We  encourage  any  organization  im¬ 
plementing  or  operating  a  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  to  rigorously  measure  and  eval¬ 
uate  its  effect  to  increase  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  topic.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  a  thorough  cost/benefit 
analysis  to  fully  justify  fitness  program 
expenditures.  On  the  basis  of  the  avail¬ 
able  research,  we  would  predict  that  in 
most  instances,  organizations  would 
derive  substantial  dollar  benefits  from 
successfully  operated  fitness  programs. 

Finally,  in  those  instances  where 
management  has  decided  to  begin  a  new 
fitness  program,  several  key  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  necessary  for  successful  im¬ 
plementation  and  operation. 

Company  commitment  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  employee  fitness  pro¬ 
gram.  Top  management’s  belief  in  and 
support  of  fitness  promotion  will  greatly 
increase  the  potential  for  success.  This 
support  must  be  real.  The  best  way  to 
express  this  support  is  to  have  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  participating  in  the  program. 
Furthermore,  the  commitment  must  be 
long-standing;  it  cannot  fade  with  the 
initial  enthusiasm.  If  it  does,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  doomed  to  failure1 . 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  support  for  fitness 
programs  in  the  research.  This  attitude 
is  best  expressed  by  Darwin  E.  Smith, 
chairman  of  Kimberly-Clark:  “Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  has  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  employees.  To  us,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  good  business  sense  to  keep  them 
feeling  well,  which  not  only  keeps  them 
on  the  job  but  even  helps  them  do  a 
better  job.  If  our  program  is  successful, 
we  can  look  forward  to  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Also,  we  may  have  found  a 
partial  solution  to  the  continually 
mounting  costs  of  direct  medical  care 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


First  Aerobic  Music  Library  for 
Fitness  and  Exercise 
Professionals 

The  most  popular  and  current  hit 
songs  appropriate  for  exercise  are  now 
being  programmed  by  Music  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  Alameda,  California,  in 
the  form  of  an  ‘  ‘Aerobic  Music  Library 
Service”  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
professional  fitness  and  exercise  in¬ 
structors. 

Music  in  Motion  designed  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  benefit  aerobic/dance  exercise 
schools,  corporate  health  centers,  fit¬ 
ness  consultants,  gyms,  spas  and  any 
other  setting  where  music  is  used  to 
promote  health  and  wellness. 

Aerobic  and  fitness  professionals  who 
subscribe  to  the  Music  in  Motion  ser¬ 
vice  will  also  have  access  to  a  monthly 
Aerobic  Playchart  and  information  and 
data  on  the  latest  music  trends,  regu¬ 
lations  and  research  on  the  application 
and  use  of  music  for  fitness  and  exer¬ 
cise. 

Subscribers  will  also  benefit  from  the 
prepayment  of  performance  rights  and 
licensing  fees  due  on  the  use  of  music 
and  with  discounts  on  records,  tapes, 
recorders  and  numerous  aerobic  prod¬ 
ucts  and  publications. 

For  additional  information  on  how 
to  join  the  Aerobic  Music  Library  Ser¬ 
vice  or  on  the  company’s  special  audio 
and  video  tapes  and  accessories  for 
sports  and  fitness  write  to  MUSIC  IN 
MOTION,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2688,  Ala¬ 
meda,  CA.,  94501  or  call  (415)  530- 
0618. 

A  Different  Kind  of  Show 
Badge 

Sho-Badge®,  a  different  kind  of  show 
badge  holder  with  many  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  clear  acetate  holders,  is 
manufactured  by  Stoffel  Seals  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Tuckahoe,  New  York.  Molded 
of  plastic,  Sho-Badge  is  actually  a  frame 
into  which  either  paper  or  embossed 
imprinter  cards  can  be  easily  inserted 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  imprinter 
cards,  easily  removed  when  desired. 


When  used  for  embossed  imprinter 
cards,  it  eliminates  the  fumbling  and 
searching  for  cards  when  an  imprint  is 
required. 


Stoffel' s  Sho-Badge ® 


For  color-coding  of  exhibitors  and 
various  categories  of  guests  and  visi¬ 
tors,  Sho-Badge  is  available  in  white, 
yellow,  red,  green  and  blue  with  other 
colors  available  on  request.  The  bottom 
bar  of  the  badge  can  be  hot  stamped  in 
contrasting  colors  with  show  name, 
slogans,  titles  or  various  classifica¬ 
tions. 

A  sample  and  additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Stoffel  Seals 
Corporation,  Dept.  EM,  68  Main  Street, 
Tuckahoe,  New  York  10707. 

Universal’s  Free  Weight  Line 
Includes  Power  Rack 

Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc.’s  free 
weight  line  includes  .two  models  of  the 
Power  Rack.  One  is  a  free-standing 
model  and  the  other  has  base  supports 
which  permanently  attach  it  to  the  floor. 


This  piece  of  equipment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  standard  power 
rack  lifting  movements  as  well  as  free 
lifting.  There  is  enough  room  between 


front  and  back  uprights  to  allow  the 
user  to  perform  cleans,  snatches,  leg 
squats,  shoulder/chest  presses  and  other 
exercises  with  the  safety  of  key  bars. 
The  frame  has  25  key  lock  holes  3" 
apart  for  a  full  range  of  height  adjust¬ 
ment. 

The  rack  is  constructed  of  heavy  2" 
x  .120"  wall  steel  tubing  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  duplex  nickel  chrome.  Key  bars 
are  1.102"  hardened  steel  with  special 
safety  hold  keys  on  the  ends  of  hold 
bars  securely  in  place.  Outside  lifting 
hooks  and  one  set  of  key  bars  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Optional  equipment  available 
includes:  chin-up  bar,  additional  key 
bars  and  padded  bench.  (Barbell  shown 
is  not  included).  The  space  requirement 
for  the  rack  is  4'  X  4'  x  99"  high. 

Write  or  call  toll  free  for  Universal’s 
free  catalogs:  Universal  Gym  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1270,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  52406,  3191365-7561  or 
Toll  Free  800-553-7901. 

Colorful  One-Piece  Vinyl  Dover 
Safeguards  Gym  Floors 

Low-cost  protection  for  vulnerable 
flooring  in  gyms,  theater  stages  and  other 
institutional  locales  is  assured  with  at¬ 
tractive  heavy-duty  vinyl  covers  cut  to 
size  by  U.S.  Games,  Inc.  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Florida. 

Floor-hugging  covers  in  either  red, 
yellow,  blue  or  green  are  custom-sized 
in  one  piece  to  any  required  shape  or 
dimension.  Ideal  for  all  non-athletic 
events,  the  tough  and  durable  covering 
prevents  scuffing  and  damage,  and 
sharply  reduces  housekeeping  mainte¬ 
nance  resulting  from  foot  traffic,  chair 
legs,  chewing  gum,  spilled  beverages 
or  other  environmental  causes. 

Vinyl  gym  floor  runners  which  are 
60"  wide  and  cut  to  any  specified  length, 
as  well  as  special  rollers  for  taking  up 
covers,  are  also  available.  Delivery  of 
any  manufactured-to-order  vinyl  cover 
is  promised  within  four  weeks. 

For  further  details  and  a  copy  of  the 
latest  96-page  U.S.  Games  catalog  write 
to:  U.S.  Games,  Inc.,  1511  N.  Harbor 
City  Blvd.,  Melbourne,  FL  32935 . 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  827-0497. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terty  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 
Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 

Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 
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Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month .  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact:  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Ter¬ 
rell  Woodard — (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)422-3159. 
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San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D  C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey — (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 


September  6—9, 1984.  NESRA  Region  VII  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

October  12-13,  1984.  NESRA  Region  V  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Holiday  Inn,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

October  25-27,  1984.  NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Sheraton.  Washington,  DC. 

November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL. 
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WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT.  .  . 


SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN. 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  6f  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Nights 

And  More. . . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL .  .  . 

TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 

In  Illinois  Call  Collect 
(312)  225-8187 


Give  your  fund  raising  dri v 
the  crowning  touch! 


Nestle  Fund  Raising  raises  money  for  you, 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  too. 

This  year,  your  fund  raising  program  will  also  help  a  lady  in  distress: 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Because  for  every  unit  you  sell,  Nestle  as  an  Official 
Sponsor  will  contribute  254  to  the  Statue  of  Liber  ty-Ellis  Island  Foundation 

The  statue,  our  national  symbol  of  freedom,  is  sadly  in  need 
of  repair.  1986  will  mark  the  Liberty  Centennial.  And  raising 
money  to  complete  the  restoration  in  time  is  truly  a 
monumental  undertaking. 

We’ve  designed  a  commemorative  statue  of  solid  milk 
chocolate  that’ll  inspire  extra  interest  in  your  drive.  Richly 
detailed  and  richly  delicious,  she’s  sure  to  melt  hearts. 

Whether  you’re  raising  funds  for  a  special  project,  or  plan 
to  give  it  all  to  the  statue,  our  professional  fund  raiser  and  toll- 
free  hotline  are  ready  to  help  with  every  phase  of  the  planning- 
free!  We  offer  a  full  line  of  other  products,  too.  And  our  ship¬ 
ping  and  payment  terms  are  always  palatable. 

One  good  cause  deserves  another.  So  let  Nestle— and  Miss 
Liberty— crown  your  fund  raising  efforts  with  success.  OFFICIAL 

Call  Toll  Free:  (800)  431-1248.  ggg 

In  New  York,  Call  Collect:  (914)  697-2588. 


Nestle 


Nestle  makes  the  very  best 
Fund  Raising. 


LIBERTY 

1886-1986 
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HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  OCTOBER  1984 


Putting  Safety  in  Your  Sports  Programs 
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Purpose 

Hie  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 

as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
■^vej^me^ts  ii&theyfield. 

Services  and 
Activities 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT— Published  10  times 
a  yeaE  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful.  ■ 

Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM¬ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 

Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


NESRA 


Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 

Conferences  &  Workshops — 
NESRA ’s  Annual  international 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  all 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 

Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 

Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing;  jpbs  and  tq  nfgamzgtions  in 
fihding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
:  §qa^l^;.se.Eyicq;; pf:- 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions,,^.. 

Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 

njajQ%,are;|efer|ed  by./hca^qna^ers 

to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
^qgram  developmci^qn^ft^^ 
part-time  basis. 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 

Membership  :f':  ^  ^ 

General — -Available  ;  toy  persons } 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relation!*  eijap.loyde  fitness^ 
and  health  and  Icaders  ofjetnj^qyee^ 
services/recreation  associations . 

Associate — Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 
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Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment,  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Almost  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 

At  the  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  of 
the  National'Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association,  “Employee  Services  and  Recrea¬ 
tion — A  Beacon  to  the  Future,”  May  1-5,  1985, 
in  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
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In  this  issue .  .  . 

The  cost  of  ignorance,  or  negligence  as  the  courts  explain,  is  quite  high  in 
this  “sue-me”  society.  The  law  books  are  filled  with  real  cases  in  which  com¬ 
panies  ended  up  on  a  legal  chopping  block,  losing  millions  of  dollars  for  what 
an  attorney  proved  as  negligence. 

Employee  services  and  recreation  managers  aren’t  defenseless  against  the 
hazards  that  can  turn  into  accidents.  Effective  risk  management  begins  by  “Put¬ 
ting  Safety  in  Your  Sports  Programs.”  Modifying  rules  and  facilities,  making 
regular  grounds  and  equipment  inspections,  and  improving  the  fitness  levels  of 
employees  before  they  put  on  their  sports  uniforms  can  make  the  difference 
between  injury-filled  leagues  and  safe,  enjoyable  games. 

Like  coordinating  successful  employee  programs,  safety  is  no  accident. 
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FIRMING  UP  THE  FIRM— Part  II  1 1 

In  this  second  part  of  a  two-part  series,  researchers  examine  the  relationship  between 
job  performance  and  physical  fitness  and  release  a  fitness  training  program  that 
can  be  implemented  in  any  corporate  setting. 

PUTTING  SAFETY  IN  YOUR  SPORTS  PROGRAM  15 

by  Kimberly  A.  Thomas,  editor 

For  recreation  managers,  maintaining  safe  sports  programs  are  a  matter  of  risk 
management.  Without  it,  they  risk  losing  those  valuable  employee  perks. 

TURN  ON  THOSE  TOURNAMENTS  21 

To  quench  the  ever-present  spirit  of  competition  in  companies,  recreation  managers 
can  turn  their  employees  on  to  sports  tournaments. 

PLANNING  THE  SPORTS  AWARD  BANQUET  23 

by  Joseph  W.  Gartska,  Jr. 

Because  the  competitive  spirit  seems  to  flicker  in  even  the  most  amateur  of  athletes, 
rewarding  physical  accomplishments  seems  to  be  the  natural  thing  to  do. 
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A  'Transitional  Awareness  Process’  just  may  be  the  answer  to  your  department’s 
communication  gap. 
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by  A1  Reyes 

Introducing  recreation  programs  to  a  fitness  setting  gives  employees  an  alternative 
to  becoming  active. 
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Take  Home  the  NESRA 
Conference 

. . .  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions  of 
the  43rd  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 


□  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Today’s  and 
Tomorrow’s  Workforce— Michael  H. 
Annison,  president  of  the  Westrend  Group,  ex¬ 
plores  the  trends  that  will  affect  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers. 

□  Corporate  Fitness:  An  Over¬ 
view — George  Pfeiffer,  vice  president  of  The 
Center  for  Corporate  Health  Promotion,  outlines 
the  rationales  for  and  benefits  of  employee  fitness 
programs. 

□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  I— Bob  Arinello,  market 
representative  for  Storage  Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration,  looks  at  how  to  program  a  computer  for 
optimal  efficiency. 


□  Golden  Waste  Space— John  Leslie, 
(retired)  3M  Company,  enlightens  listeners  to 
largely  ignored  prospects  for  programming  space. 

□  In  Search  of  Excellence— Herb  Dreo, 
training  specialist  for  Storage  Technology  Cor¬ 
poration,  discusses  the  principles  and  effective 
techniques  of  sound  management. 

□  Transition  Awareness  Process— 

Diane  Fausel,  employee  programs  manager  for 
the  City  of  Scottsdale,  presents  specific  tech¬ 
niques  which  can  help  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for  new  employees 
to  become  effective  on  the  job. 

□  That  Urge  to  Achieve  — William  Curra, 
director  of  human  resources  at  Martin  Marietta 
Aerospace,  explores  the  characteristics  of  high 
achievers. 

□  Your  Employee  Services  Pro¬ 
gram — What’s  the  Score? — Scarvia  Ander¬ 
son,  consultant  and  adjunct  professor  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs. 


□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  II— Frank  Richardson, 
owner  of  the  Computer  Connection,  explores 
computer  hardware  and  software  usage. 

□  Promising  Approaches  to  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Workplace— Jeff 
Bauer,  consultant  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Colorado/Boulder,  enlightens  listeners  on  how 
to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  on  a  shoestring 
budget. 

□  Lifestyle  (Diet/Exercise)  Relates 
to  Health — Julian  M.  Whitaker,  M.D.,  foun¬ 
der  and  director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Dia¬ 
betes  Treatment  Institute,  Inc.,  provides  profes¬ 
sional  advice  on  how  to  make  the  American 
lifestyle  healthier  to  enhance  the  individual’s 
quality  of  life. 

□  Impact  of  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  on  Productivity— Craig  Fin¬ 
ney,  Ph.D. ,  professor  of  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies  at  California  State  University/North- 
ridge,  presents  research  that  supports  employee 
services  and  recreation’s  positive  effect  on  work¬ 
er’s  productivity. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Understanding  Yourself  to  En¬ 
ergize  Personal  Performance— Bill 

Brooks,  president  of  William  T.  Brooks  and  As¬ 
sociates  assists  managers  in  identifying  specific 
work  behavior  patterns  to  capitalize  on  their 
strengths  and  interact  more  effectively  with  oth¬ 
ers.  This  $18.50  set  includes  a  cassette  tape  and 
individual  workbook.  Send  for  this  directly  from 
NESRA  headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing, 
Westchester,  IL  60153. 


Send  tapes  to:  Name 

Company _ 

City - 

Total  Enclosed  $ _ 


Address _ 

_  State _ Zip  Code 


Complete  the  form  above  and  send  $8.50  per  tape  to:  Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  Tapes  for  the  Bill  Brooks  session  can  only  be  obtained  through 
NESRA  headquarters. 
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Employee  Contributions  Slow 
Rising  Health  Costs 

Health  costs  soar  for  employers,  ex¬ 
cept  where  employees  pay  more. 

Medical-insurance  costs  for  most 
companies  jumped  20  percent  to  25 
percent  last  year,  or  about  twice  the 
rise  for  overall  health  costs  in  the  U.S. 
The  biggest  problem  is  that  hospitals, 
forced  to  make  up  for  falling  occu¬ 
pancy  and  for  reduced  payments  from 
Medicare,  are  raising  rates  sharply. 

“We  lowered  hospital  use,  but  higher 
costs  wiped  out  the  savings,”  com¬ 
plains  a  Deere  &  Co.  official. 

But  costs  rise  slower  for  companies 
whose  workers  pick  up  a  bigger  share 
of  medical  bills.  Quaker  Oats  says  its 
medical-insurance  premium  rose  only 
4  percent  last  year,  after  a  20  percent 
rise  in  1982,  because  workers  began 
paying  15  percent  of  their  health  bills; 
earlier,  the  workers  paid  nothing. 
PepsiCo  says  it  keeps  yearly  health- 
cost  increases  under  10  percent  because 
workers,  knowing  they  must  pay  40 


percent  of  bills,  use  less  health  care 
than  otherwise. 

According  to  Prudential  Insurance, 
workers  who  pay  20  percent  of  bills 
run  up  a  tab  7  percent  smaller  than 
workers  who  pay  nothing. 

Corporate  Runners  Compete  in 
Minnesota  Employee  Relays 

Eighty-three  runners  from  five  Min¬ 
nesota  companies,  including  Control 
Data,  General  Mills,  Honeywell,  Sperry 
and  Northern  States  Power,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  first-ever  Minnesota  Em¬ 
ployee  Relays  sponsored  by  the.  Min¬ 
nesota  Employee  Recreation  and 


The  Minnesota  Employee  Relays 


Services  Council,  a  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association,  in  early  June. 

Competing  in  5K  and  10K  races,  the 
winners  received  individual  medals  to 
recognize  their  efforts.  Six  of  the  races’ 
participants  entered  the  National  Cor¬ 
porate  Cup  competition  in  California 
late  last  summer. 


Toward  Labor-Management 
Cooperation 

A  Ford  plant  closing  may  prove  a 
model  of  labor-management  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Late  last  year,  the  auto  maker  an¬ 
nounced  a  closing  of  a  Milpitas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  plant.  A  panel  of  Ford  and  United 
Auto  Workers  union  officials  quickly 
began  to  assess  the  2,100  hourly  work¬ 
ers’  training  needs,  reports  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Idle  portions  of  the  plant 
and  the  cafeteria  were  used  to  teach 
remedial  English  and  math  skills.  Ford 
also  offered  “vocational  exploration” 


'Mfg.  Quality  Athletic  Equipment  for  over  32  years 


The  best  In  Athletic,  Physical  Education,  Recreation 

Gymnastic,  Special  Education  and  Exercise  Equipment! 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE,  FULL-COLOR  CATALOG. 
P.O.BOX  400  •  Waterford,  CT  06385  •  (203)447-3001 


Exceptional 

Films* 

For  communications  that  can  sell  services 
and  get  people  involved.  Health  Media  now 
offers  exceptional  films  that  address  the 
major  concerns  of  Worth  American  bus¬ 
iness  and  health  professionals. 

Employee  Fitness 

Wellness  in  the  Workplace 

The  Health  Fitness  Professionals 

*  Available  in  film  or  videocassette  from: 

HEALTH  MEDIA  DISTRIBUTORS  INC. 

629a  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 

Toronto,  Canada  M4S  2M9 
Phone:  (41  6)  488-7885 

Exceptional  Results 

from  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  film  series. 
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classes  for  up  to  two  weeks  so  em¬ 
ployees  could  try  new  skills. 

The  sessions,  taught  by  plant  staf¬ 
fers,  covered  such  areas  as  auto  up¬ 
holstery  and  forklift  operations.  The 
company  still  runs  a  center  at  the  closed 
plant  for  other  training  and  placement 
services.  About  375  workers  already 
have  landed  jobs,  says  the  UAW’s  Stan 
Jones;  other  members  hate  being  un¬ 
employed  but  feel  Ford  treated  them  in 
a  “humane  way.” 

Gary  Hansen,  a  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity  researcher  assessing  the  plant-clos¬ 
ing  project,  calls  it  “the  most  inno¬ 
vative  one  in  the  country.” 


World  Thinkers  Study  Future 

“WorldView  ’84:  A  Global  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Problems  and  Opportunities” 
brought  together  almost  3,000  people 
from  around  the  world  ready  to  work 
on  solutions  to  a  myriad  of  problems. 

What  the  Washington  Post  described 
as  “an  eclectic  mix  of  thinkers  of  the 


possible”  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  this 
summer  to  discuss  everything  from  acid 
rain  to  growing  “supercities”  in  the 
Third  World. 

Psychologist  B  .F.  Skinner,  Star  Trek 
creator  Gene  Roddenberry,  and  U.S. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  were  among  the 
600  speakers  at  the  conference.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  some  two  dozen 
countries — including  Israeli  psychol¬ 
ogist  Erika  Landau  and  Romanian  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States  Mircea 
Malitza — participated  in  the  event. 

An  exposition  of  the  future  featured 
a  robot,  a  geodesic  dome,  and  an  ex¬ 
citing  display  by  NASA.  In  all,  more 
than  70  non-profit  organizations,  high- 
tech  corporations,  and  government 
agencies  displayed  their  wares. 

Among  the  revelations  made  at  the 
200  sessions  by  the  600-plus  speakers: 

•  “We  can  anticipate  that  the  total 
number  of  blue-collar  workers  will  drop 
below  10  percent  of  the  American 
workforce  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
until  it  finally  stabilizes  in  the  low  sin¬ 
gle  digits  in  the  next  century,”  said 


Raymond  Ewing  of  Allstate  Insurance. 

•  Benjamin  Spock,  author  of  The 
Baby  Book,  called  the  lack  of  day  care 
facilities  in  the  United  States  “an  ab¬ 
solute  disgrace”  and  warned  that  “in 
more  that  50  percent  of  families,  even 
those  with  young  children,  both  parents 
are  working,  and  we  haven’t  made  the 
adjustments  that  are  necessary  for  that.” 

•  Two  professors  from  the  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Houston  revealed  the  results  of 
a  major  study  on  the  social  effects  of 
microcomputers.  They  concluded  that 
“contrary  to  popular  belief .  .  .the 

personal  computer  plays  a  moderate, 
neutral-to-positive  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  role  in  families.” 

•  ‘  ‘The  abandonment  of  the  defined 
benefit  plan  seems  inevitable,”  spec¬ 
ulated  Geoffrey  Clavert,  founder  of 
Alexander  International.  He  foresees 
the  “cafeteria  concept”  of  individual 
employee  choice  as  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  employment  and  retirement 
benefits. 

•  The  co-director  of  the  Institute  for 
Futures  Forecasting,  Riane  Eisler, 
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warned  that  “unless  present  growth  rates 
are  drastically  lowered,  they  will  result 
in  the  addition  in  just  one  year  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  of  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  during  the  1500  years  after 
Christ’s  birth.” 

•  The  editor  of  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Psychotherapy,  Stanley  Lesse, 
estimated  that  if  health  care  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  at  current  exponential  rates, 
“they  will  amount  to  one  trillion  dol¬ 
lars  in  1993.  This  amount  will  be  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.”  Such  costs,  said  Lesse,  would 
render  the  U.S.  “economically  impo¬ 
tent.” 

•  “Between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
century — a  short  16  years — econo¬ 
mists  are  predicting  that  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  will  generate  $4  to  $5  trillion  in 
new  capital  assets,  assets  that  will  em¬ 
body  the  next  generation  of  applied 
technology,”  said  Jeff  Gates  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  But  un¬ 
less  current  financing  techniques  are  al¬ 
tered,  small  businesses  will  find  access 


to  credit  even  more  limited  in  the  future 
than  today,  predicts  Gates. 

•  ‘  ‘The  fastest-growing  group  in  the 
U.S.  is  people  85  and  over,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  Feingold,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Career  and  Counseling  Services. 
“There  will  be  100,000  people  over 
age  100  in  the  year  2000.”  Feingold 
sees  the  home  health  aide,  the  new  U.S. 
health  worker  in  many  states,  as  crucial 
in  helping  the  aged  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

•  National  service  programs  for 
youth  are  finally  getting  off  the  ground, 
according  to  Donald  Eberly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Secretariat.  He  noted  that 
New  York  City  recently  announced 
plans  to  initiate  a  three-year  program 
that  would  enable  18  year  olds  to  serve 
in  such  areas  as  urban  conservation, 
assistance  to  the  elderly  and  the  home¬ 
less,  and  work  with  children  and  the 
victims  of  crime. 

•  Current  annual  population  growth 
in  the  world  looks  like  this,  according 
to  Dennis  Pirages  of  the  University  of 


Maryland: 

Europe  . 0.0% 

North  America  . 0.7% 

Soviet  Union  . 0.8% 

Asia  . 1.9% 

South  America  . 2.3% 

Africa  . 3.0% 

Some  individual  nations  are  growing 
much  faster.  With  an  annual  rate  of  4. 1 
percent  in  Kenya,  “by  the  year  2020 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  73  mil¬ 
lion  Kenyans,  more  than  four  times  the 
present  population.” 

Looking  For  A  Job?  Don’t 
Smoke 

Smokers  beware,  informal  job-hir¬ 
ing  practices  against  smokers  are  on  the 
rise — and  legal — according  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  July  issue  of  Management 
World,  published  by  the  Adminstrative 
Management  Society. 

‘  ‘The  Supreme  Court  left  little  doubt 
that  job-related  factors  such  as  smoking 
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are  legal  criteria  for  personnel  deci¬ 
sions,”  writes  William  L.  Weis,  Ph.D., 
CPA,  an  accounting  professor  at  Se¬ 
attle  University  in  his  article,  “Giving 
Smokers  Notice.” 

“Discrimination  against  smokers  in 
hiring  and  on  the  job  does  not  violate 
equal  employment  opportunity  stat¬ 
utes,”  Dr.  Weis  says.  “Employers  have 
hiring  and  firing  rights,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  a  pretext  for  discrimination  on 
basis  of  race,  sex,  national  origin  or 
religion.” 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Seattle-area 
managers  with  hiring  authority,  53  per¬ 
cent  are  giving  preference  to  non- 
smokers.  After  learning  smokers  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  absent  as  non- 
smokers,  as  well  as  a  health  risk  to 
nonsmokers,  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  would  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  nonsmoking  applicants. 

Yet,  employers  are  reluctant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Weis,  to  go  public  with  their 
informal  policies  against  smokers.  In 
fact,  23  of  30  on-campus  recruiters  sur¬ 


veyed  at  Seattle  University  did  not  know 
it  is  legal  to  screen  applicants  on  the 
grounds  of  smoking. 

“Smokers,  bewildered  by  rejec¬ 
tion,”  says  Dr.  Weis,  “are  being  pe¬ 
nalized  doubly  by  employers  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  disclose  that  it  is  smoking,  not 
other  factors,  costing  the  applicants  a 
job  offer.” 


Slower  Economic  Growth 
Sets  Up  Favorable 
Conditions 

After  18  months  of  rapid  expansion 
following  the  1981-82  severe  reces¬ 
sion,  the  economy  is  entering  a  period 
of  slower  growth — which  may  be  just 
what  we  need.  University  of  Michigan 
economists  predict. 

The  slower  growth,  probably  ac¬ 
companied  by  declining  interest  rates, 
should  set  up  conditions  favorable  for 
sustainable  growth  during  1985  and  into 


1986,  they  add. 

“The  path  of  lower  interest  rates,” 
U-M  economists  Saul  H.  Hymans  and 
Joan  P.  Crary  explain,  “is  critical  to 
the  subsequent  development  of  sus¬ 
tained  growth  with  low  inflation.” 

“The  important  elements  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  environment  of  lower  interest 
rates  are,  first,  the  initial  slowdown  it¬ 
self  and,  second,  both  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board’s  willingness  to  support  a 
drop  in  interest  rates  and  money  market 
expectations  which  are  not  adverse  to 
lower  interest  rates.  The  latter  will  de¬ 
pend  heavily  on  continued  governmen¬ 
tal  action  to  deal  with  the  structural 
deficit  in  the  federal  budget.” 

Hymans  and  Crary  say  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984,  “was  about  as 
much  as  realistically  could  have  been 
expected  in  an  election  year.”  Early 
1985,  they  add,  could  determine  if  a 
real  commitment  exists  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  permanent  solution  to  the  “fis¬ 
cal  mess  which  now  exists.” 

The  current  U-M  forecast  includes 
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the  following  details: 

Real  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
should  grow  at  a  4  percent  average  an¬ 
nual  rate  during  the  second  half  of  1984, 
compared  with  the  8.8  percent  rate  es¬ 
timated  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Accounting  for  the  slower  growth  are 
consumer  durables,  residential  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  continued  decline  in 
real  net  exports. 

Little  further  decline  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  forecast  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  civilian  unemployment  rate 
is  expected  to  edge  down  to  a  7.3  per¬ 
cent  average  for  fourth  quarter  1984, 
compared  to  7.5  percent  currently. 

The  rate  of  inflation  should  increase, 
but  not  sharply,  throughout  the  forecast 
period — accelerating  from  3.3  percent 
in  second  half  1984  to  5.2  percent  in 
second  half  1985. 

The  deficit  should  remain  at  about 
$170  billion,  “awaiting  initiatives  more 
substantial  than  those  recently  taken  to 
produce  any  sustained  reduction.” 

If  interest  rates  fail  to  come  down, 


the  impact  would  be  more  severe,  they 
add.  The  economy’s  growth  rate  in  that 
case  could  be  brought  down  to  just  over 
two  percent  for  the  second  half  of  1985, 
depressing  housing  starts  and  auto  sales, 
raising  unemployment  back  to  a  7.4 
percent  rate  and  inflating  the  federal 
deficit  to  nearly  $200  billion. 


Aerobics  Puts  New  Life  Into 
Tennis 

Watch  a  top  tennis  player  on  tele¬ 
vision.  You’ll  see  quick  starts,  jump¬ 
ing,  stretching,  reaching,  sprinting, 
sudden  changes  of  direction — a  total 
workout. 

What  you’re  seeing,  according  to 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  ten¬ 
nis  coach  Bill  Wright,  is  not  just  top 
players  with  good  technique,  but  play¬ 
ers  putting  their  whole  body  into  the 
game.  These  players  have  instinctively 
discovered  what  a  dancer  knows,  that 
every  movement  involves  the  whole 


body.  They  are  playing  aerobically. 

“Now  go  down  to  the  local  courts,” 
Bill  continues,  “You  won’t  see  any¬ 
where  near  the  same  level  of  physical 
intensity — not  even  a  scaled-down  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  good  workout.  Something  is 
holding  these  players  back.” 

Bill  Wright,  with  his  new  book 
Aerobic  Tennis  (Shelter  Publications, 
$8.95),  is  at  the  forefront  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  approach  to  tennis  that  com¬ 
bines  conditioning  methods  with  the 
urge  to  play  a  better  game.  Up  until 
now  tennis  players  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  fitness  movement.  While 
millions  of  people  were  out  running, 
swimming,  and  playing  racquetball  to 
build  up  their  heart  and  lungs  and  lose 
weight,  tennis  players  continued  to 
pursue  technique  and  form. 

But,  times  are  changing.  Tennis 
magazine  devoted  two  recent  articles 
to  the  subject  of  aerobics  including  an 
extract  from  Bill  Wright’s  Aerobic 
Tennis.  At  the  U.S.  Open  this  fall 
Wright  told  the  National  Tennis  Teach- 


Can  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you’re  wrong.  It’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can’t  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 
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and  Sports. 
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ers  Conference  about  his  approach. 

Vic  Braden,  one  of  the  most  scien¬ 
tifically  minded  pros  and  teachers,  has 
been  doing  research  on  the  aerobic  ef¬ 
fects  of  tennis  along  with  Beverly  Hills 
M.D.  Barry  Unger.  They  have  been 
hooking  up  tennis  players  with  remote 
sensing  devices,  checking  the  heartbeat 
and  other  physical  responses.  Their 
conclusion:  tennis  is  aerobic  if  you  play 
vigorously. 

According  to  Bill  Wright  these  should 
be  the  player’s  goals: 


October,  1984 


•  Run  as  fast,  as  far,  and  as  hard  as 
possible. 

•  Get  away  from  the  ball  to  step  into 
it. 

•  Stretch  muscles  while  reaching  out 
for  the  ball. 

•  Get  the  whole  body  into  every 
move. 

•  Work  up  a  sweat  and  get  a  great 
workout. 

Above  all,  tennis  players  should  en¬ 
joy  the  running,  the  jumping,  the 
reaching  and  the  exertion  of  the  game. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  ball  coming  over 
the  net,  they  should  look  forward  to 
being  able  to  hit  it  again. 


Surviving  Bush  Hour  Traffic 

When  traffic  is  heavy  and  employees 
are  driving  on  the  road,  remind  them 
of  these  tips  from  the  National  Safety 
Council: 


1 .  Maintain  at  least  two  seconds  of 
traveling  time  between  you  and 
the  vehicle  ahead.  This  will  help 
protect  you  from  having  an  ac¬ 
cident  if  the  driver  ahead  should 
stop  suddenly. 


2.  Always  be  prepared  to  brake. 
Don’t  delay  braking. 


3.  Don’t  allow  your  vehicle  to  get 
boxed  in.  Try  to  avoid  driving 
next  to  vehicles  if  at  all  possible 
so  you  can  leave  yourself  an  out. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  slow  down  or 

change  lanes  quickly  to  avoid  an 
accident.  m 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  believes  no 
manager  should  ever  enter  a  boardroom  empty-handed. 
Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 

i 

Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any  investment  in  company- 
sponsored  programs,  the  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready  to 
arm  the  employee  sen/ices  and  recreation  professional  or  leader  with  the  kind  of 
bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand.  The  sole  research  organization  in  the 
field  of  employee  services  and  recreation,  NESRA 's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 
surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the 
impact  of  fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  employee 
programs  and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation 
will  appear  on  every  company  map.  Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL  60153. 


Play  your  cards  right 
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FREE  TICKET  OFFER 
During  1984,  Fan  Club 
Members  who  were  born  in 
1964  (I.D.  required)  can  get 
in  free  and  their  guests 
(limit  6)  get  20%  off. 


Celebrating  Our  20th  Yea 
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run  continuously.  For  information  call  (818)  508-9600 ;  groups  (818)  508-3771.  ©  1 9 84  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc. 


Firming  Up  the  Firm 

Part  II 

The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  Releases  Findings  from  its  Fitness  Program  Study 


Editor’s  note:  The  second  part  of  a  two- 
part  series  examines  the  relationship  of 
job  performance  and  physical  fitness,  and 
debuts  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation’ s  employee  fitness 
training  program. 


A  major  concern  of  employers  is  to 
select  and  maintain  personnel  who 
can  perform  jobs  requiring  phys¬ 
ical  activity  safely  and  efficiently.  The 
economic  advantages  coupled  with  the 
removal  of  discriminatory  barriers  have 
opened  the  doors  of  blue  collar  ap¬ 
prentice  jobs  to  individuals  who  had 
previously  not  sought  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

Developing  performance  criteria  for 
selection  and  appraisal  in  these  jobs  is 
difficult,  at  best,  and  may  eliminate 
some  individuals  who  would  otherwise 
be  suitable  after  minimal  exposure  and 
physical  training.  The  obstacle  for  some 
men  as  well  as  women  entering  phys¬ 
ically  demanding  work  is  that  they  are 
physically  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  job. 

The  physically  demanding  nature  of 
numerous  occupations  requires  sub¬ 
stantial  levels  of  physical  fitness.  In 
such  occupations,  employee  fitness  is 
a  critical  prerequisite  for  at  least  three 
reasons. 

First,  selection  procedures  for  phys¬ 
ically  demanding  jobs  often  include 
performance  tests  or  physical  fitness  tests 
to  evaluate  physical  abilities  that  pre¬ 
dict  job  performance  (Campion,  1983). 
Physical  incapability  will  preclude  em¬ 
ployment  of  some  individuals.  Re¬ 
search  indicates  that  certain  fitness 
components  are  related  to  successful 
performance  in  various  occupations. 
These  include,  for  example,  coordi¬ 
nation  factors  such  as  balance  (Ber- 
nauer  &  Bonanno,  1975)  and  reaction 
time  (Reilly,  Zedeck  &  Tenopyr,  1979); 


cardiovascular  endurance  (Bemauer  & 
Bonnano,  1975;  Considine,  Misner, 
Boileau,  Pounian,  Cole  &  Abbatiello, 
1976;  Hogan,  in  press;  Tuxworth  & 
Shahnaway,  1977);  and  strength  (Ar¬ 
nold,  Rauschenberger,  Soubel  &  Guion, 
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1982;  Chaffin,  Herrin  &  Keyserling, 
1978;  Hogan,  1981;  Keyserling,  Her¬ 
rin  &  Chaffin,  1980;  Reilly,  Zedeck  & 
Tenopyr,  1979). 

Second,  lack  of  fitness  could  result 
in  substandard  performance.  Employ¬ 
ees  who  are  assigned  to  tasks  beyond 


their  capabilities  frequently  experience 
difficulties  in  performing  their  jobs.  This 
may  result  in  the  selective  assignment 
or  re-assignment  of  undesirable,  phys¬ 
ically  demanding  tasks.  The  issue  of 
equal  pay  arises  if  some  members  of  a 
job  category  are  not  performing  the  re¬ 
quired  tasks  of  the  job.  Also,  when 
additional  personnel  must  be  assigned 
to  complete  tasks  normally  performed 
by  one  employee,  the  result  is  loss  of 
productivity.  The  final  outcome  is  sub¬ 
stantial  motivational  problems  within 
the  workforce  and  inefficient  allocation 
of  manpower. 

Third,  lack  of  fitness  could  result  in 
accidents  or  injury.  Musculo-skeletal 
injury — especially  lower  back — re¬ 
sults  when  there  is  a  mismatch  between 
the  demands  of  task  and  the  physical 
capability  of  the  worker.  Workers  whose 
strength  abilities  are  insufficient  to  meet 
job  demands  are  at  increased  risk;  the 
injury  frequency  rate  of  overstressed 
workers  is  sometimes  three  times  more 
than  the  rate  for  workers  who  are 
matched  properly  for  their  jobs  (Key¬ 
serling,  Herrin,  &  Chaffin,  1980). 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  (1974)  the  leading  causes  of 
work  injuries  result  from  lifting,  push¬ 
ing,  pulling  and  carrying  objects.  Man¬ 
ual  handling  activities  are  associated 
with  23  percent  of  high  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  accidents  (Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  1965).  Employ¬ 
ees  with  strength  abilities  that  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  job  demands  are  at 
increased  risk  of  injury — often  as  much 
as  three  times  more  than  workers  who 
are  not  over-stressed  (Keyserling,  Her¬ 
rin  &  Chaffin,  1980). 

The  value  of  fitness  training  extends 
to  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
physical  capabilities  of  those  already 
on  the  job  as  well  as  those  in  the  job 
market.  Physical  capacities  of  muscu¬ 
lar  strength,  power,  endurance,  flexi- 
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bility,  and  overall  stamina  are  ones  that 
can  be  trained  rather  efficiently.  Im¬ 
provement  in  cardiovascular  efficiency 
ranges  from  5  percent  to  25  percent  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
aerobic  training  (American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine,  1978).  Exercise  in¬ 
tensity  is  the  major  factor  influencing 
this  improvement,  which  can  exceed 
25  percent  among  participants  with  low 
initial  levels  of  fitness  (Faria,  1970). 

Increases  in  strength  vary  consider¬ 
ably  depending  on  the  type  of  training 
program,  muscle  group  involved,  and 
initial  strength  (Clarke,  1973).  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  eight  week  program  of  iso¬ 
tonic  weight  training  resulted  in  a 
65  percent  improvement  in  muscle 
strength  as  compared  to  a  20  percent 
change  resulting  from  isometric  train¬ 
ing  (Brodin,  1968).  Progressive  resis¬ 
tance  exercises  increased  male  strength 
by  59  percent  in  four  months  (De- 
Lorme,  Ferris  &  Gallagher,  1952),  and 
female  strength  by  over  200  percent  in 
four  weeks  (Houtz,  Parrish  &  Helle- 
brandt,  1946). 

A  similar  program  conducted  by 
Wilmore  (1974)  over  10  weeks  re¬ 
sulted  in  19  percent  and  30  percent  gains 
for  men  and  women,  respectively.  A 
six  week  program  of  calisthenics  con¬ 
ducted  during  Navy  basic  training  re¬ 
sulted  in  15  percent  improvement  of 
upper  body  strength  in  men  and 
239  percent  in  women;  men  achieved 
no  percentage  gains  in  abdominal 
strength  while  women  increased 
40  percent  (Robertson,  1982). 

Differences  in  both  cardiovascular 
and  strength  improvement  between  men 
and  women  can  be  attributed  to  initial 
fitness  levels,  not  sex;  there  are  no  ma¬ 
jor  differences  between  training  re¬ 
sponses  in  males  and  females  with  the 
same  relative  training  stress  (Fox,  1980). 
Although  physical  work  capacity  of  both 
sexes  decreases  with  age,  the  relative 
magnitude  of  responses  can  be  as  high 
in  older  as  in  younger  exercisers. 

Because  employee  fitness  makes  a 
difference  in  physically  demanding  jobs 
not  only  in  terms  of  opportunity,  but 
in  quality  of  work  and  job  safety,  the 
NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foun¬ 


dation  commissioned  University  of 
Tulsa  researchers  Joyce  Hogan,  Ph.D. , 
and  Mary  Eagan,  Ed.D.,  to  study  the 
issue  and  develop  a  fitness  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  company  employees. 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  AND 
WORK 

The  degree  of  physical  effort  exerted 
by  employees  varies  widely  from  job 
to  job.  Physical  demands  of  sedentary 
jobs  such  as  accounting  or  word  pro¬ 
cessing  provide  a  distinct  contrast  to 
requirements  of  strenuous  jobs  such  as 
mining  or  firefighting. 

The  various  types  of  physical  job  de¬ 
mands  are  classified  into  six  categories 
of  physical  requirements  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  (1966).  The  cat¬ 
egories  are:  (1)  lifting,  carrying,  push¬ 
ing  and/or  pulling  with  five  degrees  of 
this  strength  requirement — sedentary, 
light,  medium,  heavy  and  very  heavy 
work;  (2)  climbing  and  balancing; 
(3)  stooping,  kneeling,  crouching  and 
crawling;  (4)  reaching,  handling,  fin¬ 
gering  and  feeling;  (5)  talking  and 
hearing;  and  (6)  seeing  (acuity,  depth 
perception,  field  of  vision,  and  accom¬ 
modation). 

Tulsa  researchers  conducted  a  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  survey  of  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  to  study  physically 
demanding  jobs  and  the  role  of  fitness. 
More  than  77  percent  of  the  companies 
polled  indicated  that  moderate  or  heavy 
physically  demanding  work  was  re¬ 
quired  in  some  of  their  company  jobs. 
These  were  occupations  where  being 
physically  fit  was  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  performing  requirements  of  the 
job. 

Some  of  the  most  common  physi¬ 
cally  demanding  jobs  cited  included: 
custodians,  janitors,  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  clerks,  packers,  stockroom 
workers,  material  handlers,  mechan¬ 
ics,  assemblers,  and  construction 
workers.  The  most  prevalent  activities 
and  tasks  performed  in  these  jobs  were 
moving  and  carrying  materials 


(19.3  percent),  mechanical  repairing 
(1 1 .3  percent),  stock  checking 
(9.9  percent),  packing,  crating  and 
stacking  (5.2  percent)  and  transporting 
(3.3  percent). 

Jobs  considered  physically  demand¬ 
ing  may  have  a  variety  of  task  require¬ 
ments.  Tasks  such  as  lifting,  pushing, 
climbing,  reaching  and  kneeling  are  each 
associated  with  certain  dimensions  of 
physical  performance.  When  an  em¬ 
ployee  performs  a  physical  task,  the 
efficiency  of  the  performance  depends 
on  the  individual’s  capacity  in  one  or 
more  of  seven  physical  performance 
factors:  (1)  muscular  strength; 
(2)  muscular  power;  (3)  muscular  en¬ 
durance;  (4)  cardiovascular  endurance; 
(5)  flexibility;  (6)  balance;  and 
(7)  coordination. 

The  largest  category  of  tasks  with 
physical  demands  are  manual  materials 
handling  tasks.  Single  repetitions  of 
these  tasks  require  muscular  strength 
and  power.  Multiple  repetitions  of  these 
tasks  require  muscular  endurance  and 
if  carried  out  long  enough,  cardiovas¬ 
cular  endurance.  Although  materials 
handling  activities  usually  require  both 
upper  and  lower  extremety  strength,  the 
precluding  factor  in  job  performance  is 
upper  body  strength.  Sex  differences 
in  this  capacity  are  dramatic  with  wom¬ 
en’s  upper  body  strength  averaging  only 
about  56  percent  of  men’s  (Laubach, 
1976). 

Requirements  of  repetitive  tasks  and 
physical  work  over  time  translate  into 
needs  for  cardiovascular  fitness  and  this 
is  the  limiting  performance  factor  where 
continuous  activity  is  necessary.  The 
physical  dimensions  most  highly  as¬ 
sociated  with  successful  task  perfor¬ 
mance  are  the  muscular  and  cardio¬ 
vascular  factors.  Muscular  strength  is 
necessary  for  most  physically  demand¬ 
ing  work  and  cardiovascular  endurance 
facilitates  physical  performance  over 
time.  Due  to  the  high  incidence  of  back 
injuries  in  physically  demanding  activ¬ 
ity,  flexibility  and  abdominal  strength 
are  critical  to  the  prevention  of  such 
problems. 

A  number  of  employers  have  at- 
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tempted  to  develop  and  validate  tests 
for  employment  that  measure  these  job 
requirements  and  predict  performance 
on  the  job.  Many  of  these  tests  are 
strength  measures  and  have  been  val¬ 
idated  empirically  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries. 

Among  the  industries  using  strength 
and  other  physical  tests  for  employ¬ 
ment  are  steel  manufacturing  (Arnold, 
Rauschenberger,  Soubel,  &  Guion, 
1982),  communications  (telephone  craft 
jobs;  Reilly,  Zedeck,  &  Tenopyr,  1979), 
petroleum  refining  (Osburn,  1977; 
Wunder,  1981),  warehousing  (Hogan, 
Ogden,  &  Fleishman,  1979),  petro¬ 
chemical  manufacturing  (Hogan  & 
Pederson,  1984),  law  enforcement 
(Wilmore  &  Davis,  1971),  aluminum 
manufacturing  (Keyserling,  Herrin, 
Chaffin,  Armstrong  &  Foss,  1980),  tire 
and  rubber  manufacturing  (Keyserling, 
Herrin,  &  Chaffin,  1980),  forestry 
(Washburn  &  Safrit,  1982),  petroleum 
exploration  (Laughery,  Jackson,  San¬ 
born  &  Davis,  1981),  electric  (Cooper 
&  Schemmer,  1983),  and  electronic 
manufacturing  (Chaffin  &  Park,  1973). 

Given  the  physical  nature  of  many 
jobs  in  the  workplace  and  the  tests  used 
to  hire  personnel  into  those  jobs,  women 
and  small  statured  individuals  are  at  a 
disadvantage  to  compete  for  these  po¬ 
sitions.  A  program  of  physical  training 
with  emphasis  on  upper  body  strength 
development  and  cardiovascular  fitness 
would  enhance  the  employment  op¬ 
portunities  of  these  individuals.  It  is 
surprising  that  affirmative  actions  such 
as  this  have  not  been  undertaken  on  a 
more  widespread  basis. 

Physical  fitness  factors  required  in 
strenuous  work  vary  among  workers 
and  even  in  individuals  over  time.  Im¬ 
proved  fitness  can  be  acquired  on-the- 
job,  often  at  the  risk  of  accident  or 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  factors  of 
physical  fitness  may  be  readily  im¬ 
proved  with  regular  participation  in  a 
well-designed  program  of  employee 
fitness. 


THE  FITNESS  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Through  their  research,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tulsa  researchers  developed  a 
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general  fitness  training  program  to  en¬ 
hance  and  maintain  physical  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  range  of  occupational  spe¬ 
cialties.  It  was  designed  especially  to 
be  used  by  those  individuals  who  are 
already  employed  in  selected  appren¬ 
tice  jobs  or  are  seeking  employment — 
either  transfers  or  applicants. 

The  program  meets  four  criteria.  First, 
exercises  selected  develop  and/or  im¬ 
prove  basic  dimensions  of  fitness:  mus¬ 
cular  strength,  muscular  endurance, 
flexibility,  and  cardiovascular  effi¬ 
ciency.  Improvement  in  these  areas  re¬ 
sults  in  greater  capacity  to  perform 
physically  demanding  work  safely  and 
efficiently.  Second,  the  program  is 
practical  and  convenient.  The  exercises 
require  minimal  space,  no  equipment 
and  can  be  done  at  work,  home  or  while 
traveling.  Third,  the  exercise  format 
accommodates  a  range  of  fitness  levels 
and  is  self-paced.  And  fourth,  it  can  be 
self-administered.  All  exercises  and  in¬ 
structions  are  presented  in  a  workbook 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  program. 

The  researchers  selected  calisthenic 
exercises  as  the  means  to  improve  mus¬ 
cular  strength,  endurance  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  because  they  are  effective  and  do 
not  require  equipment  or  extensive  fa¬ 


cilities.  Following  a  review  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  literature,  appropriate  calisthen¬ 
ics  were  chosen  for  the  program  based 
on  the  muscle  groups  involved,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  difficulty,  and  safety  in  perfor¬ 
mance. 

These  exercises  were  arranged  into 
three  sets  of  nine  exercises  based  on 
principles  of  training — progression, 
overload,  and  alternating  muscle  groups. 
Repetitions  for  each  exercise  were  set 
at  ten,  which  is  high  enough  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  low  enough  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  30  minutes. 

The  aerobic  fitness  portion  of  the 
program  directly  reflects  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine  (ACSM,  1978).  The 
guidelines  specify  participation  in  an 
aerobic  activity  three  times  per  week, 
20  minutes  per  session  at  between 
60  percent  and  80  percent  of  maxi¬ 
mum  heart  rate.  Walking  and  jogging 
are  used  in  this  program  because  they 
are  effective,  inexpensive  and  a  con¬ 
venient  means  to  improve  aerobic  fit¬ 
ness.  The  calisthenic  exercise  program 
is  presented  with  instructions  for  use 
in  a  separate  technical  manual  (Eagan, 
1984)  accompanied  by  bibliographic 
references  to  resistance,  or  weight 
training  programs. 

Training  for  the  33  volunteer  adults 
consisted  of  calisthenics  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday — five  minute 
warm  up,  20  minutes  of  calisthenics, 
and  five  minutes  of  cool  down.  The 
calistenic  routine  consisted  of  three  sets 
(A-B-C);  each  made  up  of  nine  exer¬ 
cises.  Set  “A”  was  the  least  difficult, 
and  “C”  was  the  most  difficult.  Par¬ 
ticipants  began  with  three  sets  of  “A” 
(A-A-A)  and  when  they  reached  ten 
repetitions  for  all  the  exercises,  added 
“B”  (A-A-B).  After  reaching  ten  rep¬ 
etitions  for  all  the  exercises  in  these 
sets,  they  added  another  “B”  (A-B- 
B),  and  finally  a  “C”  (A-B-C).  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saurdays  (op¬ 
tional)  were  devoted  to  aerobic  train¬ 
ing,  which  consisted  of  a  five  minute 
warm  up,  20  minutes  of  walking/jog¬ 
ging,  and  five  minutes  of  cool  down. 
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Participants  recorded  data  from  each 
day’s  activity.  Group  attendance  ranged 
from  13  percent  to  100  percent  with  a 
mean  participation  rate  of  56  percent. 
This  included  optional  workouts. 

The  calisthenic  exercises  and  aero¬ 
bic  training  provided  an  effective 
means  to  improve  physical  fit¬ 
ness.  The  six  week  program  of  daily 
participation  resulted  in  gains  of 
30.7  percent  in  muscular  strength;  up 
to  69.7  percent  in  muscular  strength  and 
endurance;  up  to  20.2  percent  in  co¬ 
ordination  (agility  and  balance); 
13  percent  in  flexibility;  and  8.3  percent 
in  cardiovascular  efficiency. 

Physical  fitness  is  a  critical  factor  in 
performance  at  physically  demanding 
work.  In  terms  of  job  efficiency  and 
safety,  muscular  strength  is  the  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  success  at  physically  demand¬ 
ing  jobs.  In  particular,  lack  of  upper 
body  strength  precludes  many  employ¬ 
ees  seeking  jobs  that  involve  strenuous 
work.  This  is  especially  true  for  women 
who  have  approximately  56  percent  of 
the  upper  body  strength  capabilities  of 
men  (Laubach,  1976).  Despite  these 
differences,  it  is  clear  that  strength  ca¬ 
pacities  of  both  men  and  women  re¬ 
spond  to  fitness  training. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  program  is  a 
feasible  means  of  providing  affirmative 
action.  Due  to  recent  equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  (EEO)  legislation, 
increasing  numbers  of  women  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  enter  occupations  requiring  high 
levels  of  physical  capability.  An  effec¬ 
tive  exercise  program  provides  these 
employees  with  the  means  to  increase 
their  physical  fitness.  This,  in  turn,  re¬ 
sults  in  enhanced  opportunity  to  qualify 
for  physically  demanding  jobs,  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  meet  job  performance  re¬ 
quirements  once  employed,  and  the 
strength  and  stamina  to  perform  the  work 
at  a  lower  risk  of  injury. 

From  the  employer’s  perspective,  an 
exercise  package  such  as  this  is  an  in¬ 
expensive,  easily  administered  and  ef¬ 
fective  strategy  to  qualify  individuals 
for  employment  who  might  otherwise 
fall  below  selection  cutoff  scores. 
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Putting  Safety  in  Your  Sports  Programs 


afety  is  no  accident. 

Neither  is  coordinating  suc¬ 
cessful  sports  programs. 

Yet  accidents  and  sports  programs 
are  both  realities  faced  by  employee 
recreation  managers.  However,  they  can 
greatly  reduce  their  risk  and  lessen  the 
seriousness  of  injuries  by  making  safety 
a  priority  in  their  sports  programming. 

Holes  in  ball  fields  invite  a  sprained 
ankle.  Unpadded  walls  close  to  a  bas¬ 
ketball  net  seem  to  beckon  a  dislocated 
shoulder.  An  improper  slide  into  a  rock 
hard  base  spells  broken  leg.  And  unfit 
weekend  athletes  simply  beg  for  injury. 

Unfortunately,  such  accidents  are  all 
too  common  among  amateur  sports 
teams.  Though  rare  they’re  not,  avoid¬ 


able  they  can  become  by  anticipating 
risks  and  establishing  strategies  to  min¬ 
imize  or  eliminate  them. 

The  cost  of  ignorance,  or  negligence 
as  the  courts  explain,  is  quite  high  in 
this  “sue-me”  society.  The  law  books 
are  filled  with  real  cases  in  which  com¬ 
panies  ended  up  on  a  legal  chopping 
block,  losing  millions  of  dollars  for  what 
an  attorney  proved  as  negligence. 

Many  companies  or  employee  as¬ 
sociations  carry  group  insurance  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  tremendous  burden  of  pay¬ 
ing  damages  on  suits  filed  against  them. 
But  such  precaution  does  not  reduce 
the  risk  of  individual  injury. 

“Recreation  managers  today  must 
take  a  more  active  role  when  it  comes 


to  safety,’  ’  emphasizes  Patrick  Stinson, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “Preventive  medicine  doesn’t 
apply  to  health  alone.  Sports  programs 
demand  it,  too. 

“Managers  can  modify  rules  and  fa¬ 
cilities,  make  regular  grounds  and 
equipment  inspections,  and  improve  the 
fitness  levels  of  participants  before  they 
put  on  their  uniforms,”  he  adds.  “It’s 
a  matter  of  risk  management.  Or  else 
they  risk  losing  their  employee  pro¬ 
grams.” 

SPORTS  INJURIES 

Every  year,  says  the  National  Safety 
Council,  20  million  Americans  are  in- 
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SPORTS  PROGRAMS 


jured  in  recreational  activities.  Sports 
activities  alone  are  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  million  injuries  annually. 

Sports  enthusiasts  primarily  sustain 
strains  and  sprains,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com¬ 
mission.  Other  common  injuries  in¬ 
clude  contusions/abrasions,  fractures/ 
dislocations  and  lacerations. 

In  the  most  popular  employee  sports 
programs — softball,  basketball  and 
volleyball — muscle  strain/pulls  and 
ankle  wrist  sprains  top  the  list  of  fre¬ 
quent  injuries.  In  racquet  sports,  eye 
injuries  abound.  Such  injuries  are  quite 
serious  because  of  the  potential  for  per¬ 
manent  damage  causing  partial  or  total 
loss  of  vision.  Even  golf  is  not  free 
from  injuries.  Of  the  77  people  killed 
by  lightening  annually  and  the  174  in¬ 
jured,  golfing  represents  eight  percent 
of  all  fatalities  and  injuries. 

Because  most  amateur  sports  inju¬ 
ries  are  minor,  having  a  capable  indi¬ 
vidual  on  hand  to  administer  first  aid 
or  providing  ready  medical  assistance 
to  the  hurt  party  is  protection  enough 
against  serious  injury  to  an  employee 
or  spectator,  and  protection  enough 
against  a  major  lawsuit  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

While  first  aid  and  medical  treatment 
are  important  to  sports  programs,  they 
are  not  solutions  to  preventing  injuries. 
Like  a  bandage  over  a  sore,  they  only 
protect  the  infection,  simply  ensuring 
that  it  gets  no  worse. 

COMMON  HAZARDS 

As  risk  managers,  employee  recre¬ 
ation  managers  should  be  aware  of  the 
common  hazards  that  result  in  injuries, 
warns  the  Channing  L.  Bete  Company, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  booklet,  “What 
You  Should  Know  About  Recreation 
Safety.”  The  hazards  include: 

Too  much  too  soon.  After  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  inactivity,  many  bodies  are  not 
ready  for  strenuous  exertion.  Out  of 
shape  or  overweight  people  who  jump 
too  quickly  into  sports  are  courting  dis¬ 
aster. 

Weekend  workouts.  Physical  activ¬ 
ity  once  a  week  does  not  get  employees 


in  shape.  A  Friday  night  softball  game 
or  Saturday  racquetball  tournament 
without  proper  conditioning  can  put  an 
employee  out  for  a  week,  or  even  longer. 
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Overdoing  it.  Long  stretches  of  ex¬ 
ertion  without  enough  breaks  makes  a 
participant  more  prone  to  problems  such 
as  muscle  soreness,  aches  and  blisters. 

Blows.  Colliding  with  a  wall  or  being 
hit  by  a  ball,  racquet  or  golf  club  (es¬ 
pecially  if  the  blow  is  to  the  head  or 
eye)  can  be  serious. 

Slips  and  trips.  Slippery  surfaces, 
quick  turns  or  improper  footwear  can 
cause  falls.  Blows,  broken  bones  and 
muscle  strains  can  result. 

Shin  splints.  Running  on  hard  sur¬ 
faces  can  cause  shin  muscles  to  become 
inflamed,  making  running  and  walking 
painful.  Recovery  can  take  weeks,  even 
months. 

Sprains  and  strains.  Stiff,  weak, 
unused  muscles  are  more  likely  to  be 
strained  or  pulled.  Ankles  and  wrists 
are  especially  vulnerable. 

Competitive  team  sports.  Football, 
basketball,  volleyball  and  softball  re¬ 
quire  special  precautions.  Physical 
contact  means  a  greater  chance  of  blows, 
trips  or  collisions  and  the  competitive 
spirit  may  lead  participants  to  overdo 
it. 

HEALTHY  STRATEGIES 

“Probably  the  number  one  problem 
in  amateur  sports  today  is  ithe  weekend 


athlete  syndrome,”  notes  Tod  Turriff, 
manager  for  public  safety  and  youth 
activity  for  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  “These  weekend  athletes  practi¬ 
cally  die  on  the  weekends.  They  over¬ 
exert  themselves  and  can’t  handle  the 
increase  in  physical  activity  and  stress 
because  they  don’t  supplement  their 
program  with  regular  activity  through¬ 
out  the  week.” 

Intense  activity  strains  the  heart  and 
the  body  as  a  whole,  says  Turriff.  A 
fitness  program  enhances  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  handle  more  activity. 

Recreation  managers  would  be  well- 
advised,  he  contends,  to  supplement 
their  sports  programs  with  fitness  or 
wellness  programs.  The  risk  of  injury 
to  a  healthy  and  fit  individual  is  far  less 
than  with  an  overweight,  unfit  person. 

Equally  important  is  the  prescreen¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  sports  program 
participants,  especially  those  that  are 
high  risk  with  a  medical  history  and 
over  age  40.  Testing  the  potential  ath¬ 
lete  allows  both  manager  and  partici¬ 
pant  to  set  safe  parameters  for  a  phys¬ 
ical  program. 

“Six  years  ago,  our  insurance  com¬ 
pany  told  us  there  were  too  many  in¬ 
juries  in  our  softball  program,”  recalls 
Frank  DeLuca,  manager  of  employee 
and  community  relations  for  Avco  Ly¬ 
coming  in  Connecticut.  “Unless  we  took 
some  action  our  rates  were  going  to 
skyrocket.” 

To  curb  the  injury  rate,  DeLuca 
modified  game  rules  and  required  teams 
to  spend  their  first  few  practice  sessions 
loosening  up  through  exercising.  He 
also  required  team  managers  to  submit 
their  rosters  to  the  company  medical 
department. 

“We  found  out  there  were  some  em¬ 
ployees  playing  softball  that  shouldn’t 
have  even  stepped  on  the  field,”  DeLuca 
explains.  “Our  medical  department 
checked  the  medical  histories  of  all  the 
softball  players  and  found  a  few  of  them 
had  recent  heart  attacks  and  open  heart 
surgery;  others  had  serious  back  and 
knee  problems. 

“We  now  carry  out  this  procedure 
for  all  of  our  contact  sports,”  DeLuca 
says.  “All  basketball,  volleyball  and 
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softball  players  must  be  screened  by 
our  medical  department  before  the  sea¬ 
son  starts.  It  may  prevent  a  few  em¬ 
ployees  from  playing  the  game,  but  more 
importantly,  it  prevents  them  from 
hurting  themselves.” 

Avco’s  medical  department  also  as¬ 
sists  DeLuca  in  maintaining  a  safe  sports 
program  by  issuing  him  a  memo  on  any 
player  that  is  treated  for  a  sports-related 
injury.  “They  let  me  know  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  if  the  employee  can  con¬ 
tinue  playing  and  when  they  can  safely 
return  to  the  sport,”  he  explains. 

In  addition  to  making  employees 
aware  of  their  own  health,  recreation 
managers  should  make  the  employees 
fully  aware  of  any  potential  dangers  the 
activity  may  hold,  as  well  as  what  cov¬ 
erage  they  have. 

All  of  the  players  on  the  more  than 
200  softball  teams  at  the  Boeing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Seattle  must  become  a  member 
of  the  company  softball  club,  which 
addresses  the  issue  of  liability  in  its 
bylaws. 

‘  The  clubs  bylaws  specifically  state 
that  the  company  is  not  liable  for  any 
injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  play,” 
explains  Amie  Rinta,  Boeing  recrea¬ 
tion  manager.  “They  also  explain  that 
we  will  provide  the  injured  player  with 
prompt  medical  support.” 

MODIFIED  RULES 

Modifying  sports  rules  can  also  re¬ 
sult  in  a  safer  sports  program. 

Because  most  of  Avco  Lycoming’s 
softball  injuries  occurred  after  the  player 
slid  into  a  base,  DeLuca  enforced  a 
‘  ‘no  sliding’  ’  rule  for  all  company  soft- 
ball  teams. 

“Very  few  men  and  women  know 
how  to  slide  correctly,”  asserts  De¬ 
Luca.  “When  we  allowed  them  to  slide, 
we  had  a  number  of  sprained  ankles 
and  broken  legs.  The  year  after  the  rule 
was  adopted,  our  injuries  were  far  less 
serious — pulled  muscles,  cuts  and 
bruises.” 

For  company  basketball  programs, 
the  National  Safety  Council’s  Turriff 
recommends  managers  match  oppo¬ 
nents  of  equal  ability  and  size. 

“We  see  more  injuries  in  basketball 


because  of  inappropriate  matching,” 
explains  Turriff.  “A  230-pound,  six 
foot,  27-year  old  player  is  not  fair  com¬ 
petition  against  a  130-pound,  five  and 
a  half  foot,  40-year  old  player.  Chances 
are,  the  match  will  result  in  injury  for 
the  older  player.” 

PROPER  MAINTENANCE 

‘  ‘We  maintain  an  eye  for  eliminating 
hazards,”  says  Rinta.  “And  we  en¬ 
courage  our  participants  in  the  sports 
programs  to  do  the  same.” 

Involving  participants  in  safety  paid 
off  for  Rinta  recently  when  a  fence  was 
adjusted  to  keep  overthrown  balls  from 
hitting  spectators. 

“After  a  game  one  of  the  players 
informed  me  about  an  overthrown  ball 
that  landed  in  the  stands,”  Rinta  ex¬ 
plains.  “It  could  have  easily  hurt  a 
spectator.  After  that  incident,  we  made 
the  fence  higher  and  have  eliminated 
that  hazard.” 

DeLuca  has  a  maintenance  crew  of 
two  who  keep  an  eye  out  for  hazards 


in  Avco  Lycoming’s  softball  fields. 

“They  fill  holes  and  rake  the  outfield 
for  stones,”  says  DeLuca.  “They  work 
to  keep  the  field  as  playable  and  safe 
as  it  can  be.” 

Basketball  courts  are  also  ripe  for 
accidents,  unless  they  are  inspected  for 
safety.  If  the  wall  behind  the  boards  is 
too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  court,  play¬ 
ers  won’t  be  able  to  avoid  hitting  the 
wall,  warns  DeLuca.  The  recreation 
manager  should  make  sure  these  walls 
are  padded  to  reduce  the  impact. 

SAFE  EQUIPMENT 

Besides  inspecting  all  equipment  used 
prior  to  play,  a  recreation  manager  can 
encourage  the  use  of  individual  safety 
equipment.  Batting  helmets  in  base¬ 
ball,  proper  shoes  in  basketball,  eye- 
guards  in  racquetball  and  plastic  spikes 
in  softball  contribute  to  a  safer  game. 

“We’ve  eliminated  steel  cleats  in  our 
softball  program,”  explains  DeLuca. 
“The  rubber  and  plastic  cleats  don’t 
stick  into  the  ground  and  impair  run¬ 
ning  like  the  steel  cleats.” 
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Wearing  the  right  shoes  in  other  sports 
is  equally  important.  In  basketball,  shoes 
that  provide  sufficient  ankle  support  re¬ 


duce  the  risk  of  ankle  injury.  In  vol¬ 
leyball  and  tennisjogging  shoes  (which 
are  frequently  worn)  should  be  avoided 
because  they  do  not  provide  the  lateral 
support  needed  by  a  player. 

In  racquet  sports,  eye  guards  can  save 
the  eye  from  permanent  damage.  The 
eyeball  itself  is  vulnerable  to  direct 
blows  from  objects  less  than  or  equal 
to  four  inches  in  diameter.  Small  rac- 
quetballs  hit  at  a  high  speed  can  mean 
partial  or  total  loss  of  vision  for  an 
employee.  A  plastic  eye  guard  can 
greatly  reduce  the  likelihood  of  acci¬ 
dents  that  occur  during  normal  play. 

OTHER  PROTECTIVE 

MEASURES 

Should  a  recreation  manager  permit 
a  game  to  begin  after  a  heavy  rain? 
Should  the  manager  schedule  a  double 
header  for  a  Saturday  in  August?  Should 
a  softball  game  continue  long  after  dusk? 

No,  no,  and  no.  Not  if  the  recreation 
manager  wants  to  be  held  liable  for  a 
player  slipping  and  fracturing  his  leg 
in  the  outfield,  or  someone  collapsing 
of  heat  stroke  in  game  number  two  on 
that  hot  Saturday  or  another  employee 
suffering  a  concussion  from  a  fly  ball 
she  couldn’t  see. 

“A  recreation  manager  should  be 
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aware  of  quick  changes  in  the  weather,” 
contends  Turriff  of  the  Safety  Council. 
‘  ‘Players  must  be  protected  from  over¬ 
exposure  on  a  hot  day.  They  need  to 
drink  a  lot  of  fluids — not  alcohol — to 
replenish  the  fluids  they  lose.” 

The  body  must  make  adjustments  to 
dissipate  the  heat  built  up  during  phys¬ 
ical  activity.  This  heat  is  lost  primarily 
through  evaporation  of  sweat  from  the 
skin.  If  this  water  is  not  replaced  during 
exercise  and  dehydration  reaches  an 
extreme,”  warns  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  body  temperature  rises  to 
a  dangerously  high  level,  resulting  in 
life-threatening  heat  stroke. 

Weather  is  also  an  important  factor 
on  the  golf  course,  which  is  prone  to 
lightening  strikes  because  of  the  open 
areas  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  metal 
sprinkler  system,  and  metal  clubs  and 
spikes.  Golfing  represents  eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  lightening  fatalities  and  in¬ 
juries  each  year,  says  the  National  Safety 
Council. 
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As  in  all  sports,  common  sense  is 
the  best  defense  on  the  golf  course. 

‘‘Players  must  follow  etiquette,” 
Turriff  emphasizes.  “They  should  al¬ 


low  enough  room  between  players  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  a  club  and  should 
yell  “fore”  to  warn  others  about  a  stray 
ball.” 

BENEFITS  OUTWEIGH  RISKS 

When  compared  with  the  benefits — 
a  healthier  workforce,  higher  morale, 
increased  productivity  and  a  greater 
sense  of  corporate  camaraderie — the 
additional  costs  of  a  safe  sports  pro¬ 
gram  appear  insignificant. 

“You’ve  got  to  weigh  the  injuries 
in  terms  of  long-term  health  risks,”  ex¬ 
plains  Turriff.  “Fit  employees  are  ill 
less  and  take  less  time  off  work.  In  the 
long  run,  a  sports  and  fitness  program 
pays  off.” 

“The  benefits  far  outweigh  the  risks,” 
concurs  Rinta.  “Sports  brings  all  levels 
of  employees  together  to  play  a  game 
and  celebrate  a  victory  or  well-played 
game.  The  camaraderie  we’ve  gained 
at  Boeing  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


Safe  programs  demand  regular  grounds  inspections. 
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Your  contribution  to  United  Way  goes  to  charities  that 
do  important  work  in  our  community. 

Cancer  Research.  Day  Care  Programs  for  the 
elderly.  Services  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  And  others. 

So  the  money  you  give  goes  further  to  bringing 
hope  and  care  to  those  who  need  it. 

This  year  when  your  United  Way  volunteer 
comes  around,  be  generous. 

Because  we  can  help,  only  with  your  help. 


Unibed  Way 

THANKS  TO  YOU  IT  WORKS 
FOR  ALL  OF  US 


©  United  Way  1984 
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Turn  On  Those  Tournaments 


Competition.  It’s  as  American  as 
apple  pie.  Give  employees  a 
chance  to  compete  and  they’re  sure 
to  respond  with  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 

To  quench  this  spirit  of  competition, 
recreation  managers  can  turn  their 
companies  on  to  tournaments  catering 
to  all  kinds  of  athletes,  from  tennis 
players  and  golfers  to  bowlers  and  bas¬ 
ketball  players. 

For  the  company  and  employees 
alike,  tournaments  are  a  winning  prop¬ 
osition.  Athletes  who  play  together  on 
the  court  or  field  work  together  better 
at  the  office  or  on  the  assembly  line. 

“Tournaments  break  down  all  bar¬ 
riers — those  based  on  management 
level,  race  and  age,”  contends  Jerry 
Beverley,  recreation  manager  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  in  Cleveland.  “Employ¬ 
ees  compete  in  tournaments  on  equal 
levels.  That’s  something  you  can’t  al¬ 
ways  get  in  a  work  setting.” 

Employees  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  skills,  whether  its 
with  or  against  fellow  workers,  says 
Beverley  who  coordinates  25  tourna¬ 
ments  annually  for  several  thousand 
participants  from  the  GE  workforce. 

RULES  OF  THUMB 

Before  you  begin  planning  a  tour¬ 
nament,  remember  the  four  B’s:  be  or¬ 
ganized,  be  fair,  be  innovative  and  be 
firm.  Employees  take  their  tourna¬ 
ments  seriously  so  fairness  and  organi¬ 
zation  are  crucial.  Firmness,  in  setting 
policies,  rules  and  awarding  prizes  is 
also  important.  And,  of  course,  inno¬ 
vation — with  unique  prizes,  and  orig¬ 
inal  themes — goes  a  long  way  toward 
creating  an  event  employees  will  long 
remember. 

Though  they  can  be  creative,  tour¬ 
naments  really  are  fairly  simple  pro¬ 
grams  to  administer.  For  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  know  your  facilities,  the  number 
of  entries  participating  and  the  number 


of  days  needed  for  competition.  You 
should  also  establish  all  rules  govern¬ 
ing  play  before  play  begins. 


TYPES  OF  TOURNAMENTS 

Basically,  there  are  six  kinds  of  tour¬ 
naments:  double  elimination,  single 
elimination,  consolation,  ladders,  pyr¬ 
amids,  challenges  and  round  robins. 

In  elimination  tournaments,  players 
or  teams  can  lose  only  once  (single 
elimination),  or  twice  (double  elimi¬ 
nation)  before  they  drop  out  of  com¬ 
petition.  All  losers  in  the  first  round 
are  eligible  for  consolation  tourna¬ 
ments.  Only  in  round  robin  tourna¬ 
ments  do  all  participants  play  each  other. 
Ladders  and  pyramids  force  players  to 
work  their  way  to  the  top  by  defeating 
the  person  ahead  of  them.  Finally, 
challenge  tournaments  are  the  most 
flexible,  with  participants  competing 
under  self-supervision. 

Single  elimination  tournaments  are 
simple,  quick  and  handle  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  contestants  in  a  short  period  of 
time  in  a  limited  space.  Coordinators 
typically  use  them  to  end  a  league’s 


season. 

Challenge  tournaments  provide  a 
flexible  length  of  time,  no  set  dates  of 
play,  participants  added  during  the 
tournament,  self-supervision,  and  an 
individual  pace. 

Ladder  tournaments  are  generally 
used  for  small  groups.  They  require 
minimal  supervision.  Participants  can 
be  placed  in  their  positions  based  on 
past  year’s  records,  with  the  best  on 
top,  or  reversed  to  make  better  players 
work  their  way  to  the  top.  Pyramids 
are  similar  to  the  ladder  structure,  but 
they  are  used  for  a  larger  group  of  par¬ 
ticipants  where  players  can  challenge 
others  directly  above  them  or  on  the 
same  level. 

Challenge  tournaments  can  be  of  a 
programmer’s  choosing.  Players  can 
challenge  only  one  level  above  or  sev¬ 
eral  levels  above.  Those  in  the  bottom 
half  of  the  ladder  may  be  restricted  to 
challenge  only  those  in  their  half.  If  a 
challenger  wins,  they  assume  the  place 
of  the  person  challenged  and  all  par¬ 
ticipants  in  between  move  down  one 
level. 

Substantial  time  and  use  of  facilities 
are  demanded  by  round  robin  tourna¬ 
ments  where  each  participant  plays  all 
other  participants.  Winners  are  the  team 
or  individual  player  with  the  best  win 
percentage  record. 

THE  NUMBERS  GAME 

In  setting  up  a  tournament,  it  is  best 
to  begin  using  numbers  in  place  of  the 
participants.  Go  through  a  dry  run  to 
make  sure  everything  fits.  When  ap¬ 
propriate,  seed  teams  (rank  them  in  or¬ 
der  of  past  performance)  and  place  byes 
(used  to  round  off  entries)  in  the  first 
round. 

To  find  the  total  number  of  games 
or  matches  to  be  played,  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  guide: 
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TOURNAMENTS 

Single  elimination:  #  of  entries  -  1 
=  total  number  of  matches 

Double  elimination:  #  of  entries  —  1 
x  2  =  total  number  of  matches 

Round  Robin:  (#  of  entries  X  #  of 
entries  —  )-t-  2  =  total  number  of 
matches 

For  a  single  elimination  tournament, 
the  coordinator  can  benefitfrom  a  draw 
sheet,  which  helps  determine  the  match¬ 
ups.  The  draw  sheet  must  be  made  up 
in  the  perfect  power  of  two’s  (such  as 
2x2  =  4,  2x2x2  =  8,  2x2 
x  2  x  2  =  16,  etc.).  If  the  number 
of  entries  is  not  equal,  byes  are  given 
in  the  first  round.  The  number  of  byes 
is  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  entries  and  the  next  perfect  power 
of  two. 

For  example,  with  10  entries,  the 
next  higher  power  of  two  is  16.  The 
difference  between  16  and  10  is  six, 
so  there  should  be  six  byes  in  the  first 
round  of  competition. 

Seeding  players  ensures  that  in  the 
beginning  rounds,  stronger  players  are 
not  pitted  against  each  other.  Gener¬ 
ally,  there  are  no  more  than  four  seeded 
players  in  a  small  tournament  (fewer 
than  16  participants)  and  eight  seeded 
players  in  larger  groups.  Seeded  play¬ 
ers  get  the  byes.  When  the  strength  of 
only  one  or  two  seeded  participants  is 
known,  they  should  be  seeded  and  the 
balance  of  unseeded  participants  should 
be  distributed  in  the  first  round  of  bracket 
by  draw. 

Because  each  team  or  participant  must 
be  defeated  twice  before  being  elimi¬ 
nated  in  a  double  elimination  tourna¬ 
ment,  seeding  is  not  used.  Winners  of 
the  original  bracket  play-off  against 
winners  of  the  loser’s  bracket. 

To  calculate  the  number  of  games 
played  in  a  round  robin  tournament,  it 
is  best  to  work  backward.  For  example, 
multiply  the  number  of  fields  or  courts 
with  the  number  of  days  available  for 
play  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the 
tournament  season  to  get  the  number 
of  possible  games.  (7  fields  X  2  days 
per  week  x  10  weeks  =  140  possible 
games.) 


ORGANIZING  THE 

TOURNAMENT 

Before  launching  a  tournament,  you 
should  find  out  if  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  sport,  recommends  GE’s  Beverley. 
Then  six  months  to  a  year  before  the 
tournament,  appoint  a  coordinator.  Once 
someone  is  made  responsible,  a  budget 
can  be  set,  a  site  selected  and  promo¬ 
tions  developed. 

‘  ‘The  first  promotion  piece  should  be 
an  informational  flyer  with  an  entry  form 
attached,”  says  Beverley.  ‘‘The  form 
should  include  a  response  deadline  and 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  rules  and 
prizes.  Other  promotions  can  be  done 
in  the  company  newsletter,  on  bulletin 
boards  and  mailings  to  past  or  potential 
participants.” 

ft  I 

..  because  of  the  volume 
of  business  a  company 
tournament  brings  to  an 
outside  facility,  a 
considerable  discount  can 
be  secured  by  the  recreation 
manager.  yij| 

After  the  tournament,  results  should 
be  made  available  to  either  through  a 
newsletter  or  individual  mailing. 

Sports  equipment  and  cash  prizes 
work  best,  says  Beverley.  Their  cost 
can  be  worked  into  the  participant  fee. 

Tournament  costs  vary  considerably 
depending  upon  the  tournament.  Nat¬ 
urally,  green  fees  are  higher  than  lane 
fees.  If  meals  are  included,  that  will 
also  raise  the  per  person  price.  Most 
always,  because  of  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  company  tournament  brings  to 
an  outside  facility,  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count  can  be  secured  by  the  recreation 
manager. 

‘‘Our  company  cutback  on  funds 
several  years  ago,”  recalls  Beverley. 
“But  instead  of  cutting  out  our  tour¬ 
naments,  we  simply  negotiated  harder 
for  a  better  deal.  We’ve  kept  up  high 
quality  tournaments  and  continue  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  healthy  competition.’^ 
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Planning  the  Sports  Award  Banquet 

by  Joseph  W.  Gartska,  Jr. 


A  most  every  employee  services  and 
recreation  manager  knows  that 
employees  will  kill  for  one  of  two 
things:  a  larger  office  or  a  sports  tro¬ 
phy. 

As  fitness  penetrates  every  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  competitive  spirit  contin¬ 
ues  to  flicker  in  even  the  most  amateur 
of  athletes,  rewarding  physical  accom¬ 
plishments  seems  to  be  the  natural  thing 
for  a  recreation  manager  to  do. 

So  naturally,  the  type  of  recognition 
event  a  recreation  manager  plans  will 
depend  on  the  scope  of  the  company’s 
overall  sports  program.  Corporate  pro¬ 
grams  run  the  gamut  from  a  single 
bowling  league  to  an  all-encompassing 
program  with  various  types  of  sports 
leagues  and  tournaments.  The  sports 
awards  program  then  can  also  reflect 
wide  variations,  from  a  simple  dinner 
or  luncheon  to  a  gala  affair  for  hundreds . 

The  sports  program  at  IBM  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina  includes  softball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  soccer,  bowl¬ 
ing,  and  golf  leagues;  tennis  ladders; 
5K  and  fun  races;  a  road  rally;  a  sailing 
regatta;  and  a  fishing  tournament.  This 
leads  to  a  potential  attendance  of  900 
at  the  sports  award  event. 

For  the  IBM  Club  staff  to  keep  their 
collective  sanity,  they  have  developed 
a  program  guide  to  use  in  planning  the 
sports  recognition  program. 

□  THE  PLANNING  TIMETABLE 

As  an  award  program  planner,  you 
must  take  into  consideration  holidays, 
work  schedules,  community  programs, 
and  other  company-sponsored  events 
when  setting  the  date  for  the  event. 
When  setting  a  time  to  begin  planning 
the  event,  six  months  to  a  year  is  not 
too  early. 

When  determining  the  length  of  the 
recognition  program,  remember  em¬ 
ployees’  work  schedules.  People  are 
more  receptive  to  later  hours  when  the 


next  day  is  a  non  work  day.  Also  re¬ 
member  those  babysitting  fees  that  may 
be  adding  up  at  the  workers’  homes. 
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.  .  .  employees  will  kill 
for  one  of  two  things: 
a  larger  office  or 
a  sports  trophy. 
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□  SETTING  THE  BUDGET 

As  the  recreation  manager,  you 
should  base  the  budget  on  the  number 
of  attendees  and  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  while  adding  in  contingencies 
for  last  minute  surprises.  Be  sure  to  get 
all  approvals  required  by  the  office, 
company  or  employee  association  board 
before  paying  expenses.  Factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  program’s  budget  include: 
the  company’s  contribution,  funds  raised 
through  the  sports  leagues  and  the  fee 
charged,  if  any,  for  the  awards  ban¬ 
quet. 

The  program’s  scope  and  the  budget 
will  determine  appropriate  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  event.  Just  because  the 
event  is  a  sports  awards  program,  you 
should  not  feel  you  must  book  an  ath¬ 
lete  as  the  featured  speaker.  Not  every 
super  jock  makes  a  super  speaker. 

If  you  are  booking  an  outside  speaker, 
be  it  an  athlete  or  other  motivational 
speaker,  get  references  and  check  them 
out  thoroughly .  If  at  all  possible,  attend 


an  event  where  the  speaker  is  on  the 
program,  or  at  the  very  least,  meet  the 
speaker  prior  to  the  event. 

Because  employees’  guests  may  not 
all  be  interested  in  sports,  a  well-re¬ 
ceived  option  is  a  theme  party.  One 
year  the  IBM  Club  hosted  a  luau  com¬ 
plete  with  authentic  food  and  a  talented 
Hawaiian  troupe  teaching  some  atten¬ 
dees  the  hula  on  stage.  Another  year 
they  offered  popcorn,  peanuts,  hot  dogs, 
and  cotton  candy  as  hors  d'  oeuvres 
and  set  up  indoor  miniature  golf  courses, 
speed  pitching  cages,  instant  photo  tak¬ 
ing  stands  with  comic  cut-outs  of  foot¬ 
ball  players  and  cheerleaders,  and  large 
screen  viewings  of  sports  highlights, 
instead  of  the  traditional  pre-dinner  so¬ 
cial  hour  music.  The  club  has  also 
sponsored  more  formal  dinners  with 
extra  touches  like  silk  corsages  and 
boutonnieres  for  the  attendees,  a  small 
beribboned  gold  box  of  candy  at  each 
place  setting,  and  a  fashion  show  dur¬ 
ing  dinner. 

If  the  sports  banquet  reaches  hundreds 
of  guests,  it  may  prove  advantageous 
to  work  with  an  entertainment  or  con¬ 
vention  production  company.  Again, 
the  recreation  manager  must  be  selec¬ 
tive.  Checking  references  and  asking 
fellow  NESRA  members  for  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  should  prove  time-sav¬ 
ing  in  the  long  run. 

□  THE  MEAL 

When  it  comes  to  food  the  choice  is 
yours.  But  managers  should  remember 
that  this  is  a  recognition  event  and  the 
attendees  have  earned  a  good  meal. 

When  possible,  test  various  foods  the 
hotel  or  caterer  offers.  And  don’t  plan 
too  rich  or  heavy  a  dessert  or  people 
will  get  drowsy  during  the  after-dinner 
program.  It  is  also  good  to  find  out  if 
there  are  any  non-meat  eaters  planning 
to  attend  the  banquet  and  arrange  for 
special  vegetarian  plates. 
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BANQUET 


Finally,  agree  on  a  cut-off  date  with 
the  caterer  for  the  final  guaranteed  count. 
This  gives  you  a  deadline  for  responses 
and  results  in  a  more  accurate  plate 
count. 

□  EXECUTIVE  PARTICIPATION 

Winners  always  feel  special  when  a 
company  executive  attends  their  awards 
program.  Many  executives  are  quite 
willing  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  attendees’  accomplishments. 

You  can  help  the  executive  plan  the 
remarks  by  giving  him  or  her  details 
on  your  sports  program — possibly 
mentioning  some  humorous  stories. 

If  the  number  of  awards  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  the  executive  may  want  to  in¬ 
dividually  present  them.  Such  a  pre¬ 
sentation  makes  the  award  even  more 
meaningful  to  the  employee. 

□  YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY 
INVITED  TO  .  .  . 

Prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  invi¬ 
tees  including  winners,  executives  and 
staff.  Your  invitations  should  truly  be 
“inviting”  and  give  specific  details  with 
a  response  deadline,  address,  and  phone 
number.  Track  responses  as  they  come 
in. 

The  seating  of  guests  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  sport,  by  league,  by  team  or 
left  open.  For  larger  programs,  man¬ 
agers  should  find  reserved  seats,  based 
on  the  awards  presentation,  most  effi¬ 
cient. 


□  THE  GOLD  MEDAL,  OR 
VARIATIONS  THEREOF 

There  are  as  many  awards  as  there 
are  feats  to  recognize.  You  can  give 


winners  trophies,  plaques,  team  pic¬ 
tures,  pen  sets  or  certificates,  to  name 
a  few.  The  awards  remain  more  mean¬ 
ingful  if  they  are  varied  year  after  year. 

Be  sure  to  work  with  a  reliable  sup¬ 
plier,  one  that  can  meet  your  needs, 
deadlines  and  make  last-mihute  awards 
or  readily  correct  engraving  errors. 

□  SELECTING  THE  SITE 

The  style  of  the  event  dictates  the 
type  of  facility  needed.  Hotels  and  con¬ 
vention  centers  are  ideal  for  formal  din¬ 
ners,  with  more  than  a  hundred  guests. 
Community  halls  and  even  company 
cafeterias  are  fine  for  an  informal  pro¬ 
gram. 

Whatever  the  site,  before  you  com¬ 
mit  to  anything,  meet  with  the  facility’s 
meeting  or  banquet  coordinator  and 


work  out  details  such  as  menu,  room 
layout,  staging,  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  needs,  linens,  coat  check  room, 
rest  room  attendants,  and  security.  Be 
sure  to  check  out  fire  exits,  sanitation 
codes,  and  room  capacity. 

□  GAINING  MANAGEMENT’S 
SUPPORT 

For  any  employee  program  you  are 
its  salesperson,  so  get  yourself  revved 
up.  To  gain  management’s  support, 
prepare  a  presentation  covering  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  event.  Make  sure  you  point 
out  that  the  attendees  have  reached  ex¬ 
cellence  in  their  endeavors  and  that  this 
program  is  an  excellent  recognition  ve¬ 
hicle;  most  definitely  it  is  a  morale 
booster. 

Since  management  supported  the 
sports  program  initially  they  should  be 
receptive  to  supporting  the  victory  cel¬ 
ebration.  You  should  seek  to  make  them 
know  they,  too,  are  part  of  “the  win¬ 
ning  team.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  guide¬ 
line  in  planning  is  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  you  would  be  happy  to 
attend.  If  you  enjoy  planning  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  sports  awards  program, 
your  event  should  be  enjoyable  for 
everyone. 

Joseph  W.  Garstka,  Jr.  has  served  as  an 
employee  services! recreation  administrator 
at  various  IBM  locations  for  15  years.  He 
is  currently  the  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
IBM  Club. 
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MANAGER’S  MEMO 

The  Tra 

insition  Awareness 

Process 

In  an  age  when  satellites  transmit  sig¬ 
nals  in  just  seconds  across  the  globe 
and  computers  make  possible  the  re¬ 
trieval  of  vast  amounts  of  information, 
interpersonal  communication  may  seem 
a  bit  old  fashioned.  But  when  a  com¬ 
munication  system  works,  as  the  in¬ 
terpersonal  brand  has  since  man  and 
woman  first  discovered  language,  there 
is  no  reason  to  cast  it  aside. 

Interpersonal  communication  de¬ 
scribes  the  process  of  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  messages  between  two  per¬ 
sons,  or  among  a  small  group  of  persons, 
with  some  sort  of  effect  and  some  sort 
of  immediate  feedback.  It  enables  com¬ 
municators  to  discover  themselves  and 
the  external  world,  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  meaningful  relationships,  and 
change  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

In  an  organization,  no  communica¬ 
tion  system  works  better  to  clarify  goals 
and  expectations.  When  introduced  early 
on  in  an  employee’s  career,  it  eases  the 
transition  into  a  new  job  and  sets  the 
tone  for  a  productive  relationship  with 
the  company. 

Interpersonal  communication  can  help 
managers  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for 
new  employees  to  become  effective  on 
the  job,  says  Diane  Fausel,  employee 
programs  manager  for  the  city  of 
Scottsdale,  when  used  in  a  formal  tran¬ 
sition  awareness  training  program.  Such 
a  program  clearly  outlines  all  parties’ 
expectations  from  the  onset,  which  is 
especially  important  in  a  pay-for-per- 
formance  system  like  Scottsdale’s. 

Fausel  developed  a  transition  aware¬ 
ness  training  program  for  city  employ¬ 
ees  just  over  a  year  ago.  More  than  75 
sets  of  employees  and  their  supervisors 
have  voluntarily  engaged  in  what  Fau¬ 
sel  calls  a  “TAP”  or  “transition 
awareness  process.” 

“The  program  developed  as  a  result 
of  our  city  managers’  commitment  to 
good  management  practice,”  Fausel 


explained  to  attendees  of  the  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation’s  Conference  and  Exhibit  in 
May.  “They  realize  the  employee  is 


important  to  the  organization.” 

After  Scottsdale  employees  have  been 
on  the  job  for  at  least  six  weeks,  they 
or  their  supervisor  can  request  that  Fau¬ 
sel  set  up  a  TAP  with  them.  Fausel, 
who  functions  as  an  objective  facili¬ 
tator,  arranges  two  meetings  for  them. 
In  the  first,  she  reviews  two  question¬ 
naires  she  developed,  which  the  su¬ 
pervisor  and  employee  answer  inde¬ 
pendently  after  the  meeting.  The 
completed  questionnaires  provide  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  in  the  second 
meeting. 

“A  transition  awareness  process 
bridges  the  gap  between  an  employees’ 
basic  company  orientation  and  their 
performance  review,  which  is  often  the 
next  time  a  supervisor  takes  the  time 
to  discuss  goals,  expectations  and 
problems,”  Fausel  noted.  “By  con¬ 
ducting  a  TAP  six  weeks  to  nine  months 
after  an  employee  is  hired,  both  the 
worker  and  his  or  her  supervisor  have 
a  basic  understanding  of  each  other’s 
style  and  personality.  This  makes  the 


communication  more  meaningful.  And 
they  understand  their  roles  and  work 
enough  to  probe  important  issues.” 

Fausel  calls  the  program  a  success, 
citing  as  reasons  the  voluntary  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  program;  its  nonadver- 
sarial  approach  (the  program  is  not  a 
gripe  session);  and  the  use  of  an  off¬ 
site  meeting  place  to  set  the  focus  on 
the  process. 

“Throughout  history,”  asserted 
Fausel,  “important  decisions  have  been 
made  over  the  breaking  of  bread.  So 
for  the  second  meeting  where  we  get 
into  heavier  discussion,  we  set  aside  an 
entire  morning  or  afternoon  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  where  we  eat  breakfast  or  lunch 
and  communicate  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.” 

As  the  facilitator,  Fausel  is  an  out¬ 
sider  looking  in  to  keep  communication 
lines  flowing  and  keep  the  discussion 
on  track. 

“I  guide  the  process  toward  a  com¬ 
fort  zone  should  it  become  a  little  testy,” 
she  explained.  “All  comments,  even 
negative  ones  are  important.  All  em¬ 
ployees  that  have  gone  through  a  TAP 
have  provided  the  organization  with  a 
gold  mine  of  ideas  that  would  not  have 
been  available  had  they  been  ignored.’  ’ 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES 

Before  Fausel  developed  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  that  form  the  foundation  of 
the  TAP,  she  set  a  number  of  guidelines 
for  the  program. 

The  process  must  be  highly  person¬ 
alized,  said  Fausel,  where  the  em¬ 
ployee  gains  the  opportunity  to  interact 
one-on-one  with  the  supervisor.  Along 
with  this  participative  approach,  the  TAP 
must  also  protect  and  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  organization,  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  supervisor. 

To  advance  these  interests,  the  TAP 
must  aim  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
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tions:  (1)  What  is  important  to  the  or¬ 
ganization?  (2)  What  is  important  to 
the  employee?  and  (3)  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  supervisor? 

THE  EMPLOYEE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Though  each  employee  who  partic¬ 
ipates  in  a  TAP  receives  the  same  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  the  length  and  scope  of  the 
responses  are  quite  varied.  The  dozen 
questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Where  do  you  see  yourself  going 
from  this  position?  This  alerts  the 
supervisor  to  the  employee’s  as¬ 
pirations,  useful  for  future  pro¬ 
motion  possibilities  as  well  as  for 
the  assignment  of  new  projects. 

2.  What  appeals  to  you  about  this 
job?  This  question  forces  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  open  up  with  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  job,  such  as  the  ben¬ 
efits,  hours,  co-workers  or  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

3.  What  are  your  salary  goals?  Re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  salary  con¬ 
tinues  to  remain  a  primary  concern 
of  workers. 

4.  What  are  your  short-term  goals? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may 
be  both  personal  and  professional. 
By  learning  about  the  employee’s 
professional  short-term  goals, 
whether  they  be  as  simple  as  re¬ 
organizing  the  filing  system  or  as 
complex  as  writing  a  new  proce¬ 
dures  manual,  the  supervisor  can 
tailor  work  assignments  to  al¬ 
ready-held  goals.  Giving  employ¬ 
ees  the  opportunity  to  share  per¬ 
sonal"  goals  brings  the  human 
element  into  the  work  environ¬ 
ment. 

5.  What  are  your  long-term  goals? 

This  response  can  assist  the  su¬ 
pervisor  in  pointing  out  new  op¬ 
portunities  within  the  company  for 
the  employee  if  that  is  what  his  or 
her  desired  career  path  holds. 

6.  What  motivates  you?  From  this 
answer,  the  supervisor  can  learn 
about  external  and  internal  moti¬ 
vators  to  tap  into  for  improved  per¬ 
formance. 

7.  What  areas  have  you  worked  on 


recently  or  would  you  like  to  work 
on  to  become  more  effective  on 
the  job?  Here,  the  employee  can 


let  the  supervisor  know  of  training 
or  task  needs  or  goals.  An  em¬ 
ployee  who  could  benefit  from  us¬ 
ing  the  department’s  computer  but 
lacks  computer  skills,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  benefit  from  a  com¬ 
puter  training  course.  An  em¬ 
ployee  who  enjoys  research  may 
be  the  ideal  candidate  for  a  new 
project. 

8.  What  are  your  present  personal 
and  professional  activities  and 
interests?  This  answer  helps  the 
supervisor  better  understand  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  employee. 

9.  What  do  you  need  to  know  from 
your  supervisor  to  accomplish 
your  goals  and  objectives? 

Knowing  this  helps  both  supervi¬ 
sor  and  employee  clarify  linkage 
and  duties. 

10.  What  do  you  need  to  know  from 
your  co-workers  to  accomplish 
your  goals  and  objectives?  The 

employee  may  be  able  to  shed  light 
on  communication  problems  that 
can  hinder  progress. 

11.  What  things  about  the  job  give 
you  satisfaction?  This  question 
goes  beyond  question  #6  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  specifics.  “I’ve  heard 
employees  attribute  satisfaction  to 
having  input  on  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  receiving  regular  rein¬ 
forcement  from  their  supervisor,” 
said  Fausel. 

12.  What  things  about  the  job  con¬ 


cern  me?  Little  annoyances  left 
unaddressed,  cautioned  Fausel, 
develop  into  larger  problems.  In 
one  TAP  Fausel  facilitated  she 
learned  of  a  fairly  unorganized  su¬ 
pervisor  regularly  interrupting  the 
work  of  one  of  his  more  organized 
subordinates  with  new  ideas.  The 
interruptions  were  hampering  the 
employee’s  performance.  After  a 
discussion  about  the  problem,  the 
two  developed  a  sound  solution: 
they  would  set  aside  a  certain  time 
each  week  to  share  ideas. 

At  the  end  of  the  employee  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  Fausel  included  a  checklist 
to  ensure  the  employee  left  the  TAP 
with  adequate  information  about  his  or 
her  role  in  the  company.  Specifically, 
the  checklist  opened  by  asking  the  em¬ 
ployee  if  he  or  she  possessed  adequate 
information  on  the  following  aspects  of 
their  job:  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  how  the  department  evolved;  ex¬ 
isting  organizational  objectives;  de¬ 
partment  output;  available  resources; 
and  organizational  needs. 

THE  SUPERVISOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

By  the  time  the  supervisor  and  em¬ 
ployee  finish  discussing  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  responses,  the  team  (facilitator, 
supervisor  and  employee)  has  usually 
addressed  the  questions  Fausel  asks  the 
supervisors  to  answer  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  meeting.  Nonetheless,  Fausel  rec¬ 
ommends  they  proceed  to  discuss  the 
questions,  if  only  to  reiterate  what  was 
already  said. 

1.  What  does  the  employee  have  to 
know  about  or  experience  to  per¬ 
form  the  job? 

2.  How  much  freedom  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  is  necessary  for  the  employee 
to  accomplish  their  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  on  the  job?  Discussing  this 
helps  the  supervisor  match  the 
amount  of  supervision  to  the  amount 
of  independence  an  employee  can 
handle. 

3.  What  reporting  mechanisms  are 
utilized  to  share  information  and 
assess  critical  areas?  This  question 
forces  the  supervisor  to  look  ahead, 
alerting  the  employee  to  upcoming 
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staff  meetings  and  reports  due. 

4.  What  should  the  employee  enjoy 
doing  to  function  in  his  or  her  po¬ 
sition?  The  response  helps  the  su¬ 
pervisor  match  an  employee’s  skills 
to  assignments.  For  example,  a  me¬ 
chanically-oriented  worker  would 
probably  not  perform  as  well  as  a 
people-oriented  worker  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  involving  customer  relations. 

5.  Are  there  any  unusual  energy  de¬ 
mands  made  on  the  job?  Employ¬ 
ees  should  be  told  of  busy  seasons 
to  adjust  their  own  schedules  for 
overtime  and  vacations. 

6.  Are  there  any  critical  or  essential 
personality  qualities  needed  for 
success  on  the  job?  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  should  the  employee  be  deci¬ 
sive,  action-oriented  or  assertive? 

7.  How  are  the  employee’s  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  with  peers, 
persons  on  the  lower  and  higher 
levels  on  the  chain  of  command 
and  the  public  the  company 
serves? 

8.  What  training  opportunities  are 
available  to  the  employee  to  in¬ 
crease  his  or  her  effectiveness? 


As  a  way  to  put  everything  in  per¬ 
spective,  Fausel  also  developed  a  dis¬ 
cussion  checklist  for  supervisors.  It  ad¬ 
dresses:  how  the  employee’s  job  fits 
into  the  general  scheme  of  things;  what 
the  employee  should  accomplish;  whom 
the  employee  should  see  when  prob¬ 
lems  arise;  whose  work  interrelates  with 
the  employee’s;  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  job;  tools  and  equipment 
needed  on  the  job;  and  on-the-job  haz¬ 
ards,  if  any. 

Timing  is  critical  for  the  success  of 
the  TAP,  according  to  Fausel.  “Once 
you’ve  passed  the  initial  six  weeks,  the 
honeymoon  with  the  new  employee  is 
over.  And  that’s  the  time  to  do  a  TAP. 
You’ve  picked  up  enough  clues  about 
their  basic  personality  and  skills  to  as¬ 
sess  their  performance  and  how  they 
fit  into  the  job.  The  employee  also  knows 
enough  about  you  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
ductive  discussion.” 

Fausel  recommended  to  employee 


services  managers  that  the  TAP  em¬ 
phasize  the  positive.  Approaching  the 
discussion  from  a  negative  perspective 
discourages  further  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  employee  and  supervisor. 


In  addition,  she  cautioned  managers 
against  scheduling  the  TAP  close  to  a 
performance  evaluation  that  is  going  to 
be  poor.  “It’s  just  not  good  manage¬ 
ment  practice  to  build  great  expecta¬ 
tions  the  week  before  you’re  going  to 
demote  an  employee,”  she  noted. 

The  transition  awareness  process 
picks  up  where  basic  employee 
orientation  leaves  off.  It  provides 
newcomers  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  early  on 
in  their  careers,  a  time  when  changes 
can  easily  be  made.  But,  perhaps  the 
most  important  benefit  the  TAP  offers 
its  participants  is  the  opportunity  to 
communicate. 

“A  TAP  opens  the  door  to  effective 
communication  between  an  employee, 
the  supervisor  and  the  organization,” 
Fausel  emphasized.  “It  sets  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  workers  to  continue  opening 
communication  lines.  After  all,  com¬ 
munication  is  what  it’s  all  about  to¬ 
day.” 


“On  Nov.15, 
adopt  a  friend 
who  smokes” 

Larry  Hagman 


Help  a  friend  get  through  the  day  without  a  cigarette. 
They  might  just  quit  forever.  And  that’s  important.  Because 
good  friends  are  hard  to  find.  And  even  tougher  to  lose. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SMOKEOUT 


^AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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Implementing  Recreation  Programs 
in  a  Fitness  Setting 

by  Al  Reyes 


Corporate  recreation  has  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  decade  due 
to  America’s  upsurge  in  personal 
fitness.  Employees  in  the  corporate  set¬ 
ting  are  becoming  more  aware  of  their 
health  and  overall  well-being.  More  and 
more,  companies  are  assisting  their 
employees  through  medically  super¬ 
vised  fitness  programs.  Tenneco  Inc., 
an  energy-related  company  based  in 
Houston,  Texas,  has  made  a  major  step 
in  this  direction. 

The  Tenneco  Health  and  Fitness  De¬ 
partment  was  formed  three  years  ago 
to  promote  and  administer  fitness  and 
wellness  among  employees.  The  de¬ 
partment’s  philosophy  is  to  concentrate 
on  activities  that  will  generate  cardio¬ 
vascular  fitness  and  assist  employees 
in  managing  their  lifestyle  through  bet¬ 
ter  health  practices. 

The  Tenneco  Employee  Fitness  Cen¬ 
ter  includes  a  1/5  mile  indoor  walking/ 
jogging  track.  Nautilus  equipment, 
racquetball  courts  and  exercise  areas, 
along  with  sauna  and  whirlpools  in  both 
the  men’s  and  women’s  locker  rooms. 
The  Center  also  has  a  cafeteria  with 
special  “B-Fit”  menus  to  promote 
proper  nutrition  and  conference  rooms 
to  hold  classes  in  stress  management, 
weight  control,  smoking  cessation, 
CPR,  first  aid,  and  personal  health. 

After  the  employee  goes  through  a 
required  medical  screening  process,  he 
or  she  consults  with  a  fitness  specialist 
to  develop  a  realistic  fitness  plan.  The 
employee  is  encouraged  to  get  active 
and  to  work  on  fine-tuning  their  heart 
muscle  through  low,  medium  and  high 
physical  activities  such  as  aerobic 
classes,  running,  and  walking. 

The  Health  and  Fitness  Department 
has  aimed  to  increase  program  adher¬ 
ence  by  adding  recreation  programs  into 
the  primarily  fitness-oriented  setting. 
This  decision  gives  employees  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  becoming  active  by  partic¬ 
ipating  with  each  other  or  competing 


It 


against  other  recreation  clubs  or  com¬ 
panies. 

Of  course,  inserting  a  program  of 
this  nature  has  its  restrictions  and  lim¬ 
itations.  Activities  selected  must  sup¬ 
port  a  health  philosophy.  This  imme¬ 
diately  restricts  such  things  as  book 
reading  clubs,  ballroom  dancing,  chess 
and  checker  tournaments.  Although 
these  activities  are  recreational  and  good 
entertainment,  they  do  not  fit  the  fitness 
mold. 

The  type  of  recreational  activities  that 
do  meet  physical  fitness  goals  are  sports 
such  as  half  court  basketball,  volley¬ 
ball,  wallyball,  racquetball,  and  hand¬ 
ball.  These  activities  can  be  relatively 
fast-paced  and  provide  the  employee 
with  a  healthy  work-out. 


Tenneco  has  developed  in-house 
tournaments  and  programs  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  groups  such  as  de¬ 
partmental  teams.  Some  of  the  well- 
supported  activities  include:  racquet¬ 
ball  challenges  with  matches  between 
players  of  the  same  skill  level;  court 
challenges  where  courts  are  reserved 
for  employees  who  want  a  pick-up 
challenge;  volleyball  group  play;  and 
departmental  wallyball  play  during  lunch 
which  provides  a  challenge  between 
company  departments. 

One  of  the  company’s  most  popular 
sports  programs  involve  the  travel  teams, 
which  compete  in  a  variety  of  sports 
with  other  clubs  and  companies.  Team 
play  gives  the  employees  a  chance  to 
participate  against  a  variety  of  people, 
instead  of  playing  the  same  employees 
over  and  over. 

The  recreational  sports  programs  of¬ 
fer  social  values  as  employees  have  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  each  other 
in  a  nonbusiness  manner.  Tenneco  de¬ 
signed  the  in-house  tournament  chal¬ 
lenges  to  make  employees  call  their  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  company  to  set  up  their 
own  playing  time.  The  travel  teams  give 
employees  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
play  other  employees  from  different 
companies.  Most  of  the  time,  players 
share  similar  job-related  skills  or  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  that  sport. 

Tenneco  awards  gifts  that  support 
proper  nutrition  and  good  eating  habits 
to  employees.  The  winner  may  get  a 
free  “B-Fit”  meal  ticket  and  his  or  her 
name  in  the  bimonthly  newsletter, 
“Health  &  Fitness  Forum.”  This  free 
nutrition  meal  is  a  great  start-up  after 
a  6:00  a.m.  racquetball  tournament. 

Committees  play  a  major  role  in  the 
success  of  fitness  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  at  Tenneco.  The  Health  &  Fit¬ 
ness  Committee,  the  first  to  be  formed, 
serves  as  the  “parent”  for  other  rec¬ 
reational  committees.  This  committee 
provides  employee  input  in  the  oper- 
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ation  of  the  Fitness  Center.  After  the 
Center  was  opened,  three  more  com¬ 
mittees  evolved  as  the  popularity  of  ac¬ 
tivities  grew.  They  help  in  activity  pro¬ 
motion,  recruiting,  event  assignments, 
and  making  player  reminder  calls. 

Throughout  its  worldwide  locations, 
Tenneco  motivates  employees  to  get 
involved  in  their  communities. 

Last  year,  the  Health  &  Fitness  and 
Community  Affairs  departments  formed 
a  joint  venture  to  help  sponsor  and  sup¬ 
port  charity  events.  This  recreation 
program  selected  three  events  because 
of  their  fitness  and  recreation  appeal 
and  fund-raising  opportunity.  They 
were:  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Love 
Run,  March  of  Dimes  Superwalk,  and 
the  Leukemia’s  “5  Miles  for  Life”  Jog- 
a-Long. 

This  past  year  a  ‘‘Volunteer  in  As¬ 
sistants”  committee  was  founded.  The 
VIA  and  Health  &  Fitness  Committee 
members  are  responsible  for  campaign¬ 
ing,  fund-raising  and  recruiting  for  the 
three  charity  events.  Also,  VIA  has 
given  the  department’s  board  represen¬ 
tatives  input  and  ownership  in  Tenneco 
community  involvement. 

The  insertion  of  recreation  in  a  fit¬ 
ness-oriented  corporate  setting  is 
accepted  and  enjoyed  by  Tenne¬ 
co’ s  fitness  center  users  as  challenging 
and  rewarding.  More  and  more,  rec¬ 
reational-based  employee  recreation 
programs  are  incorporating  personal 
fitness  and  wellness  components. 
Professional  recreation  specialists  must 
not  ignore  this  trend,  but  rather  re-eval¬ 
uate  or  redesign  existing  programs  to 
rneet  the  personal  health  needs  that  are 
emerging  as  important  to  the  employ¬ 
ees  we  serve.  ^ 


Al  Reyes  is  a  recreation  specialist  for  Ten¬ 
neco,  Inc.  in  Houston,  Texas. 
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Know  us 

by  the  companies 
we  keep 


rQ  The  National  Employee 
f\\\  Services  and  Recreation 
kjrQQ  jk  Association  is  known  by  the 
INCwKM  companies  it  keeps — year 
after  year.  More  than  3,000 
members  represent  NESRA  which  was 
established  in  1 941 .  Through  cooperation 
and  interaction,  they  have  helped  each 
other  develop  the  finest  recreation  programs 
and  services  for  their  employees.  NESRA, 
the  only  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
provides  “ready-made”  programs  for 
immediate  implementation,  technical  advice 
and  other  valuable  services.  These  services 
are  designed  for  developed  or 
underdeveloped  programs  and  for  full-time, 
part-time  or  volunteer  coordinators  of 
employee  activities.  NESRA  is  a  vital 
communications  link  between  members. 

This  is  why  the  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  and  recognition.  And  this  is 
why  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  benefits  you  and  your  employees 
might  be  missing.  NESRA  is  ready  to  help. 
Get  the  entire  story.  No  obligation — just 
information.  Write:  Director  of  Membership, 
NESRA,  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester, 
Illinois  60153.  Phone:  (312)  562-8130. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Holiday  Inns  Introduce  Special 
NESRA  Travel  Packages 

The  Orlando  regional  office  of  Hol¬ 
iday  Inns,  Inc.  has  announced  it  will 
introduce  a  comprehensive  program  of 
discounted  travel  and  golf  packages  to 
be  offered  exclusively  to  employees  of 
NESRA  member  companies  beginning 
October  of  1984. 


Holiday  Inn  International  Drive 


The  packages,  representing  dis¬ 
counts  of  15  to  50  percent,  will  be 
available  at  ten  Holiday  Inn  hotels  in 
Florida  and  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Hotels  participating  in  the  NESRA 
employee  travel  program  include:  (in 
the  Orlando/Disney  World  area)  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  International  Drive,  Holiday 
Inn  Maingate,  Holiday  Inn  Orlando  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  Holiday  Inn  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  and  Holiday  Inn  Lee  Road; 
(in  Miami/Miami  Beach)  Holiday  Inn 
Oceanside,  Holiday  Inn  Surfside,  and 
Holiday  Inn  Miami  International  Air¬ 
port  North  in  Miami  Springs.  Also  par¬ 
ticipating  are  Holiday  Inn  Cocoa  Beach 
(Kennedy  Space  Center  area)  located 
on  the  beach  just  one  hour  from  Or¬ 
lando,  and  the  luxurious  Holiday  Inn 
Mills  House  in  historic  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

For  additional  information  contact 
Neal  R.  McFarland,  Holiday  Inns,  Inc. 
Orlando  Region,  4045  S.  Orange  Blos¬ 
som  Trail,  Orlando  FL  32809. 


Personalized  Health  Care  Cost 
Containment  Calendar 
Available  for  Employees 

“We’re  giving  employers  a  new  re¬ 
source  in  their  fight  against  rising  health 
care  costs,”  says  publisher  Bernard 
Berkin,  announcing  the  new  Your  Health 


’85  custom  calendar.  Prepared  by  the 
editors  and  consultants  of  Your  Health 
&  Fitness  magazine,  the  calendar  is  the 
first  to  promote  good  health  while  help¬ 
ing  employees  become  better  health  care 
consumers. 

Designed  for  use  in  employees’ 
homes,  the  Your  Health  ’85  custom 
calendar  contains  monthly  information 
on  health  care  cost-containment  and 
wellness  topics.  Purchases  of  5,000  or 
more  calendars  include  a  free  custom- 
designed  inside  back  cover,  which  al¬ 
lows  a  company  to  communicate  its 
own  health  care  benefits  news. 

“The  calendar  format  reaches  em¬ 
ployees  and  dependents  with  a  cost- 
containment  message — 365  days  a 
year,”  Berkin  adds.  He  continues, 
“Reaching  dependents  is  critical  be¬ 
cause  family  members  account  for  more 
than  half  of  a  company’s  health  care 
claims.” 

All  calendars  are  personalized  with 
the  company’s  name,  logo,  and  cost 
containment  message.  Prices  range  from 
$1.00  to  $2.75,  depending  upon  the 
quantity  ordered.  A  decorative  enve¬ 
lope  for  mailings  is  included  with  each 
calendar  at  no  additional  charge. 


Your  Health  '85  calendar. 


For  additional  information,  call  toll- 
free,  800-323-5471  (in  Illinois  312-432- 
2700);  or  write  Curriculum  Innova¬ 
tions,  3500  Western  Avenue,  Highland 
Park,  IL  60035. 


Shipboard  Luxury  and 
Yesteryear  Elegance  Prevail  at 
Hotel  Queen  Mary 

Imagine  strolling  along  the  deck  of 


the  world’s  most  luxurious  ocean  liner, 
relaxing  in  an  individually  unique 
stateroom  prior  to  dining  in  an  elegant 
restaurant  once  frequented  by  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  or  enjoying  a  leisure 
drink  in  a  restored  1930’s  art  deco  lounge 
with  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Who  would  expect  to  find  all 
this  in  the  Port  of  Long  Beach? 


The  Hotel  Queen  Mary 


Wrather  Port  Properties’  Hotel  Queen 
Mary  offers  the  romance  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  ocean  cruise  without  ever 
leaving  port.  Refurbished  to  its  original 
splendor,  every  aspect  of  the  ship  al¬ 
lows  guests  to  relive  the  personalized 
hospitality  of  the  Queen  Mary’s  1,001 
TransAtlantic  Voyages. 

The  387  unique  staterooms  are  the 
largest  ever  built  for  a  ship  and  feature 
all  the  amenities  of  a  first  class  hotel. 
Wood-paneled  walls,  porthole  win¬ 
dows  and  nostalgic  furnishings  pre¬ 
serve  the  quality  traditions  established 
by  the  Queen  Mary  on  her  1936  maiden 
voyage. 

Also  included  with  the  hotel  package 
is  admission  to  the  new  Spruce  Goose 
exhibit,  directly  adjacent  to  the  Queen 
Mary  Hotel.  After  more  than  30  years 
of  secrecy  and  seclusion,  Howard 
Hughes’  mammoth  flying  boat  is  avail¬ 
able  for  public  viewing. 

Conveniently  located  at  the  south¬ 
ernmost  point  of  the  Long  Beach  Free¬ 
way  (7),  the  Hotel  Queen  Mary  fea¬ 
tures  numerous  amenities  including  a 
shopping  village,  live  entertainment,  a 
2>/2  mile  jogging  track  and  an  intimate 
wedding  chapel. 

For  further  information  and  reser¬ 
vations  call  (213)  435-5671 . 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh— (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  827-0497. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 


Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Judy  L.  Zagst — (602)  573- 
5088. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month ,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison — (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Ter¬ 
rell  Woodard— (415)  869-3101. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)422-3159. 


San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  695- 
5514. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle.  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey — (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 

The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NESRA  RE¬ 
GIONAL  CONFERENCES,  CONTACT  NESRA 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  312/562-8130. 

October  12-13,  1984.  NESRA  Region  V  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Holiday  Inn,  Minneapolis,  MN. 


October  25-27,  1984.  NESRA  Region  II  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Sheraton,  Washington,  DC. 


November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL. 
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makes  single  station  machines 


Say  “Hello”  to  12  major  machines. . .  every  one  a  single. 
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Please  send  information:  □  Universal  conditioning  equipment  catalog  l 

□  Universal  free  weight  catalog  □  Super  Circuit™  exercise  system  brochure  j 

□  Have  representative  call.  Best  times _ [ 

Name _ I 

School/Organization - _l 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ j 

City _ L_: _ i _ _ _  State _ _  j 

Zip  _ _ Phone _ j 

Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  Kidde,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1270,  j 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  U.S.A.  52406  Phone  toll  free  800-553-7901  ‘  ! 

I _ ; _ i 


Services  and  Activiti 


Research  Foundation,  Reports — 

NESRA  and  the  NESRA  Education 
and  Research  Foundation  develop 
and  collect  information  on  the  latest 
trends,  methods  and  techniques  of 
employee  recreation  and  report 
findings  to  members.  Surveys  con¬ 
ducted  cover  all  phases  of  em¬ 
ployee  recreational  activities.  The 
studies  enable  members  to  evaluate 
their  programs  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  trends. 


Types  of 
Membership 

General — Available  to  persons 
representing  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
sponsibly  engaged  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation, 
personnel,  human  resources,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  employee  fitness 
and  health  and  leaders  of  employee 
services/recreation  associat ion s . 

Associate— Available  to  compa¬ 
nies,  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  and  enter¬ 
prises,  dealing  in  products  and/or 
services,  which  wish  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Association  and 
its  members,  for  mutual  benefit,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  employee  services/ 
recreation  projects  or  programs. 

Chapter — Available  to  any  Chap¬ 
ter  and  its  membership  based  upon 
100%  affiliation. 

Academic — Available  to  institu¬ 
tions  with  schools  of  business,  rec¬ 
reation,  leisure  studies  and  physical 
education  interested  in  the  field  of 
employee  services  and  recreation. 

Student — Available  to  individuals 
attending  a  college  or  university  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation. 


Intern  Program — Upper  level  and 
graduate  students  with  recreation 
majors  are  referred  by  headquarters 
to  conduct  and/or  assist  with  your 
program  development  on  a  full  or 
part-time  basis. 


Purpose 

he  National  Employee  Services 
Recreation  Association  assists 
in  developing  employee  recreation 
as  a  benefit  to  business,  industry, 
organizations,  units  of  government 
and  the  community.  It  promotes  the 
concept  of  employee  services  and 
recreation  as  a  means  of  improving 
relations  between  the  employees 
themselves  and  between  employees 
and  management,  and  strives  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  its  members’ 
programs,  to  form  new  programs 
and  to  keep  members  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  the  field. 


Services  and 
Activities 


EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT— Published  10  times 
a  year.  A  stimulating,  useful,  how- 
to-do-it  professional  journal.  Con¬ 
tains  new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
ways  to  make  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  more  success¬ 
ful. 


Periodicals — In  addition  to  EM-\ 
PLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGE -| 
MENT,  Keynotes,  a  newsletter  of 
program  ideas,  is  published  for 
members. 


Consultation  Service — NESRA 
consultants,  staff,  past  presidents 
and  Association  members  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  or  speaking 
engagements. 

National  and  Regional  Con¬ 
tests — Five  are  conducted  annually 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  em¬ 
ployee  programs.  The  amateur 
events  are  primarily  postal  and  can 
be  conducted  at  the  member  loca¬ 
tion  or  nearby. 

Membership  Directory — A  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  the  NESRA  mem¬ 
bership  published  annually  includes 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses. 


Awards — Given  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  member  leadership  and 
achievement  in  areas  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  administra¬ 
tion  and  programming;  for  out¬ 
standing  overall  programs  and  for 
specific  activities.  NESRA  also 
presents  special  top  management 
honors. 


Conferences  &  Workshops — 

NESRA ’s  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibit,  open  to  ail 
NESRA  members,  is  where  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  seminars  are 
conducted.  Regional  conferences 
and  exhibits  are  also  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  near  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  location. 


Certification  Program — NESRA 
certifies  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  administrators  and  leaders 
after  they  successfully  complete  the 
Certified  Employee  Services  & 
Recreation  Administrator/Leader 
requirements. 


Employment  Services — Special 
assistance  offered  members  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  and  to  organizations  in 
finding  personnel.  Recruiting  and 
search  service  offers  referral  of 
candidates  for  recreational  posi¬ 
tions. 
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NESRA 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

PATRICK  B.  STINSON 

PRESIDENT 

PHYLLIS  K.  SMITH,  CESRA 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Fullerton,  California 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 

LEROY  HOLUNS,  CESRA 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Denver,  Colorado 

IMMEDIATE  PAST  PRESIDENT 

STEPHEN  W.  EDGERTON,  CESRA 
Xerox  Corporation 
Rochester,  New  York 

SECRETARY 

JILL  E.  TIPPIN,  CESRA 
Solar  Turbines,  Inc. 

San  Diego,  California 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

ALAN  F.  BENEDECK.  CESRA 
Allstate  Insurance  Company 
Northbrook,  Illinois 
RICHARD  M.  BROWN,  CESRA 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Texas 
ALICE  BUCCA,  CESRA 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
West  Concord,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  J.  CRUNSTEDT,  CESRA 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
IRENE  HEAVEY,  CESRA 
Sperry  Computer  Systems 
McLean,  Virginia 
RONALD  C.  JONES,  CESRA 
Oneida  Silversmiths 
Sherrill,  New  York 
DIRECTORS 
WALT  ARNASON,  CESRA 
Storage  Technology  Corporation 
Louisville,  Colorado 
BETTY  ATCHISON,  CESRA 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Warsaw,  Indiana 
ROBERT  BALDWIN 
Walt  Disney’s  Magic  Kingdom  Club 
Anahei  m ,  California 
CHUCK  BOUCHARD,  CESRL 
Raytheon  Company 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
PETE  DEFRANCO,  CESRA 
Xerox  Corporation 
Leesburg,  Virginia 
FRANK  A.  DELUCA,  CESRA 
Avco  Lycoming 
Stratford.  Connecticut 
RALPH  J.  FERRARA,  CESRA 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
REBECCA  GREGORY 
Rockwell  International 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
DON  JONES,  CESRL 
Sharp-Cabrillo  Hospital 
San  Diego,  California 
COL.  RAYMOND  LAPIERRE 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Homestead  AFB,  Florida 
RANDY  SCHOOLS,  CESRA 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
DONALD  R.  STROSNIDER,  CESRA 
E.  I.  DuPont 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 
PEGGY  TREDER 
Comdisco,  Inc. 

Rosemont,  Illinois 
BROOKS  H.  VINSON,  CESRL 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
Pasadena,  California 
PAT  YANDELL,  CESRA 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 


NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conductive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

More  than  3,000  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach .  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’ s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 
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a  l  Ml: 

Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 


At  the  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  of 
the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association.  “Employee  Services  and  Recrea¬ 
tion — A  Beacon  to  the  Future,”  May  1-5,  1985, 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Employee  Services  Management 
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EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

Volume  27  •  No.  9 


In  this  issue  ... 

It’s  been  said  that  the  modem  employee  works  harder — and  plays  harder — 
than  ever  before.  But  where  does  today’s  worker  go  when  he  wants  to  work 
out? 

To  work,  of  course.  With  the  surging  interest  in  physical  fitness  sweeping 
the  country  in  the  eighties,  it’s  no  wonder  that  a  company-owned  place  to  stay 
trim  and  in  shape  is  fast  becoming  this  decade’s  most  popular  fringe  benefit. 
Today’s  sophisticated  and  fitness-minded  workforce  wants  year-round,  special¬ 
ized  recreational  opportunities,  and  corporate  fitness  facilities  are  increasingly 
fulfilling  these  needs. 

In  addition  to  promoting  wellness  in  the  workplace,  a  corporate  recreation 
and  fitness  center  acts  as  a  visible  sign  that  a  company  cares  about  its  employees. 
Many  companies  are  discovering  that  a  fitness  facility  can  make  good  business 
sense  as  well,  by  serving  as  an  important  resource  for  recruiting  and  retaining 
employees. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  shoes  that  don’t  fit  are  no  bargain.  By  the  same 
token,  companies  will  not  benefit  from  a  fitness  and  recreation  facility  that  does 
not  suit  its  employees’  needs.  This  month’s  cover  story,  which  begins  on  page 
14,  explores  the  current  trends  in  “Facility  Design”  and  offers  a  guide  to  building 
a  corporate  fitness  center  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  both  today’s  and  to¬ 
morrow’s  workforce. 
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Job  Applicants  Choose 
Companies  With  Flexible 
Benefits 

Employees  considering  roughly  equal 
job  offers  from  two  different  compa¬ 
nies  are  much  more  likely  to  choose  a 
company  offering  flexible  benefits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nationwide  employee  atti¬ 
tude  survey  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  survey,  conducted  for  the  Wyatt 
Company  of  Washington,  D.C.,  found 
that  interest  in  flexible  benefit  plans  was 
even  stronger  among  lower-paid  em¬ 
ployees  and  that  employees  in  all  salary 
brackets  badly  underestimate  the  cost 
of  their  benefits. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  reports  Personnel  Journal,  think 
their  employers  spend  10  percent  or 
less  of  their  salary  on  benefits.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  21  percent  of  those  surveyed 
think  the  employer  spends  between  10 
percent  and  20  percent  of  salary,  and 
another  19  percent  of  employees  say 
they  have  no  idea  at  all. 


In  another  flexible  benefits  survey, 
this  one  by  the  Peat  Marwick  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  New  York,  90  percent  of 
those  surveyed  were  either  currently 
considering  the  implementation  of  a 
flexible  compensation  program  or  al¬ 
ready  had  one  in  place. 

Results  indicated  that  interest  in  caf¬ 
eteria  plans  was  nearly  equal  regardless 
of  the  respondent’s  industry. 

Tomorrow’s  Workforce 

The  workforce  of  the  future  will  be 
older,  better  educated  and  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  minority  workers  than  to¬ 
day’s  labor  force,  according  to  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Janet  L. 
Norwood. 

Dr.  Norwood  discussed  the  contin¬ 
uing  change  in  the  industrial  compo¬ 
sition  of  American  industry  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  shift  from  blue-collar 
production-worker  jobs  to  white-collar 
office  occupations  in  a  recent  address 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Economic 
Policy  Council  of  the  United  Nations 


Association  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Continued  economic  disparity  within 
individual  regions  in  the  years  ahead 
will  require  increased  mobility  and  skill 
training,  says  Norwood. 

0ut-0f-Shape  Tend  To  Be  More 
Depressed 

In  addition  to  having  lower  blood 
pressure  and  lower  cholesterol  levels, 
physically  fit  persons  are  consistently 
less  depressed  than  their  poorly  con¬ 
ditioned  counterparts,  according  to  a 
Purdue  University  researcher. 

Speaking  before  the  sports  psychol¬ 
ogy  section  of  the  1984  Olympic  Sci¬ 
entific  Congress,  W.  J.  Chodzko-Zajko 
commented  that  ‘  ‘there  is  increasingly 
strong  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
exercise  is  a  natural  medicine  which 
may  favorably  mediate  emotional 
changes.” 

In  his  recent  study  of  men  between 
the  ages  of  27  and  64,  Chodzko-Zajko 
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discovered  that  “fitness  is  not  just  a 
physiological  phenomenon,  but  bio¬ 
chemical  and  psychological  in  nature 
as  well.” 

Chodzko-Zajko  noted  that  in  recent 
years  “more  and  more  persons  are  being 
diagnosed  as  depressed.  What  we’re 
trying  to  determine  is  whether  emo¬ 
tional  problems  such  as  depression  may 
be  treated  in  a  holistic  manner — that 
is,  considering  physiological  and  bio¬ 
chemical  elements  as  well  as  emotional 
elements.” 

Although  the  results  of  the  study 
cannot  definitely  prove  that  people  who 
are  in  better  physical  condition  will  be 
less  depressed,  Chodzko-Zajko  indi¬ 
cates  that  “physical  fitness  may  in  the 
future  be  regarded  as  a  partial  remedy 
in  treatment  of  depression.” 

New  Forces  Reshaping 
Business 

There  are  forces  reshaping  our  so¬ 
ciety,  bringing  even  greater  change  than 


has  occurred  over  the  past  20  years, 
according  to  U.S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port. 

Several  of  these  forces  have  impor¬ 
tant  implications  for  business  and  the 
economy  of  today  and  the  future  as 
described  below. 

•  A  maturing  society.  We  are 
changing  from  a  youth-oriented  to  a 
middle-aged  and  elderly-dominated  so¬ 
ciety.  The  baby-boom  generation  is 
moving  into  middle  age,  and  by  1990 
the  number  of  people  between  the  age 
of  30  and  44  is  expected  to  increase  by 
20  percent  to  a  total  of  20  million. 

This  shift  will  create  problems  in  the 
workplace,  where  a  substantially  larger 
number  of  middle-age  workers  will  be 
competing  for  advancement  in  their 
companies.  Many  will  find  their  quest 
for  promotion  a  difficult  one  as  avail¬ 
able  slots  become  far  out  numbered  by 
those  wanting  to  fill  them.  Frustration 
and  an  increase  in  midlife  career  changes 
could  result. 

•  Lure  of  the  Sun  Belt.  Northern 


and  central  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  lost  residents,  as  many  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  western  and  southern  regions 
seeking  better  economic  opportunities. 

Sun-Belt  cities  such  as  Houston,  San 
Diego  and  Phoenix  have  had  substan¬ 
tial  population  increases  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  at  the  expense  of  Frost-Belt  cities 
such  as  New  York  and  Chicago.  Ac¬ 
companying  this  population  loss  is  the 
deterioration  of  economic  conditions 
which  have  stifled  many  Frost-Belt  in¬ 
dustries  and  eliminated  many  jobs. 

•  Computer  revolution.  Com¬ 
puters  do  everything  from  designing 
products  to  controlling  the  flow  of  ma¬ 
terials  on  production  lines.  The  com¬ 
puter’s  growth  has  been  particularly 
significant  in  the  service  sector,  where 
large  amounts  of  information  must  be 
handled  efficiently  and  quickly. 

As  computer  networks  expand,  more 
people  will  telecommute,  working  from 
their  homes  via  computer  terminals 
connected  to  their  offices. 

Of  course,  the  computer  explosion 
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is  not  without  its  problems.  Computers 
are  expected  to  eliminate  many  jobs, 
including  white-collar  positions. 

•  Foreign  competition.  The  U.S.’s 
economic  dominance  in  the  world  has 
been  steadily  eroding  for  a  decade. 

These  circumstances  have  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  problems  rooted  deep  in 
America:  high  wages,  inefficient  and 
outmoded  plants,  mistakes  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  faltering  education  system. 
In  addition,  a  strong  U.S.  dollar  has 
given  a  big  price  advantage  to  foreign 
producers. 

•  Women  on  the  move. Women’s 
role  in  our  society,  especially  in  the 
workplace,  has  changed  noticeably  in 
the  last  30  years.  In  1950,  only  one- 
third  of  women  held  jobs  outside  the 
home.  Today,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
women  between  25  and  44  are  em¬ 
ployed,  many  in  occupations  previ¬ 
ously  closed  to  females. 

But,  despite  falling  barriers,  there 
remains  economic  disparity  between  the 


sexes.  Success  for  many  women  is  still 
elusive,  and  in  general,  women  con¬ 
tinue  to  earn  about  62  percent  of  what 
men  make — a  constant  ratio  since  the 
mid  1950s. 

Pension  Opportunities  For 
Older  Workers 

Older  workers  could  be  in  for  a  break 
on  pension  benefits.  Under  a  recent 
proposal  being  drafted  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,  employers  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  pension  contributions  for  workers 
who  stayed  on  the  job  past  the  age  of 
sixty-four. 

Proposed  regulations,  reports  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  would  require  pay¬ 
ments  to  pension  funds  for  workers  aged 
sixty-five  to  sixty-nine.  Employers  can 
now  stop  making  payments  when  a 
worker  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
becomes  eligible  for  full  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  benefits. 


The  change  would  follow  a  recent 
amendment  to  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  barring  discharge 
of  workers  under  seventy  on  the  basis 
of  age.  Under  normal  regulatory  pro¬ 
cess,  the  commission  will  receive  pub¬ 
lic  views  and  decide  whether  to  modify 
the  proposal  before  making  it  final. 


World  Work  Ethics  Rated 

There  is  a  strong  link  between  the 
work  ethic  and  the  quality  and  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  workforce,  states  an  in¬ 
ternational  report  by  the  Aspen  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Humanistic  Studies. 

The  study  notes  that  workers  with  a 
strong  work  ethic  display  a  “willing¬ 
ness  to  do  their  best  regardless  of  pay,’  ’ 
and  a  country  with  a  strong  work  ethic 
“can  expect  more  from  its  work¬ 
force.  .  .  .”  The  study  defines  a  strong 
work  ethic  as  “an  inner  need  to  work 
hard  and  well.” 
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The  study  reports  that  57  percent  of 
Israeli  workers  have  a  strong  work  ethic. 
Among  Americans,  the  figure  is  52 
percent;  Japanese,  50  percent;  Swed¬ 
ish,  45  percent;  Germans,  26  percent; 
and  British,  17  percent. 

Also,  workers  in  each  country  rated 
their  jobs.  In  both  West  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom  21  percent  rated 
their  job  a  “bad  job.”  In  Japan,  the 
number  was  17  percent;  Sweden,  14 
percent;  United  States,  9  percent;  and 
in  Israel,  6  percent.  A  “bad  job”  has 
low  pay,  little  job  security,  little  chance 
for  advancement,  and  is  where  workers 
are  ashamed  of  their  workplace. 

Employers  Stress  Alternatives 
to  Hospital  in  Health  Care 
Plans 

Birthing  centers,  hospices  and  home 
health  care  are  among  the  less-costly 
alternatives  to  “traditional”  hospital 
care  many  employers  are  now  covering 
under  their  medical  plans.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  are  also  prompting  employees 


to  select  or  at  least  consider  these  al¬ 
ternatives  by  offering  special  incen¬ 
tives. 

A  recent  survey  of  nearly  1 ,200  em¬ 
ployers  by  Hewitt  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago,  indicates  that  more  employers  are 
restructuring  their  health  care  plans  to 
encourage  employees  to  use  their  ben¬ 
efits  in  the  “smartest”  way. 

Many  employers  are  including  cov¬ 
erage  for  “non-hospital”  health  care 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
been  considered  unusual.  Some  of  the 
findings  include: 

•  27  percent  of  the  survey  compa¬ 
nies  cover  midwives  and  alternative 
birthing  centers. 

•  36  percent  provide  coverage  for 
hospice  care,  including  bereavement 
counseling  for  family  members. 

•  65  percent  cover  home  health  care 
services  when  a  professional  provides 
care  to  a  patient  recuperating  at  home. 

To  foster  use  of  alternate  health  care, 
13  percent  “reward”  employees  for 
choosing  hospice  care,  and  17  percent 


reward  health  care  at  home  by  reim¬ 
bursing  a  larger  percentage  of  the  bill 
than  for  an  extended  in-hospital  stay. 

Incentives  designed  to  limit  unnec¬ 
essary  hospital  admission  are  also  be¬ 
coming  more  popular: 

•  28  percent  require  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  receive  a  second  opinion  before 
having  certain  types  of  surgery,  and 
another  32  percent  are  considering  this 
requirement. 

•  39  percent  offer  higher  reim¬ 
bursement  levels  for  outpatient  surgery 
(versus  surgery  done  on  an  inpatient 
basis),  while  an  additional  29  percent 
are  thinking  about  such  an  incentive. 

Fourteen  Steps  to  Greater 
Productivity 

Dr.  W.  Edward  Deming,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  whose  managerial  insight  forged 
Japanese  corporate  society,  has  a  14- 
point  plan  to  revitalize  American  man¬ 
agement  practices,  as  reported  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Magazine. 

1)  Create  constancy  of  purpose  for 


Gin  you  pick  out  the  greatest 
employee  health  hazard? 

If  you  picked  one  of  the  machines  you’re  wrong,  it’s 
the  desk  and  the  swivel  chair  that  have  been  called 
the  greatest  occupational  health  hazard  of  modern 
times.  Why? 

Because  they  keep  us  sitting  on  the  job  —  with 
no  exercise  —  no  chance  to  keep  physically  fit.  So  our 
bodies  grow  soft.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
And  industry  loses  billions  in  lowered  productivity, 
chronic  fatigue,  absenteeism,  early  retirement. 

Your  company  probably  can't  do  away  with  the 
desk  and  chair.  But,  like  over  400  other  companies  in 
America,  it  can  provide  direction  and  opportunity  for 
employee  fitness.  A  room  for  calisthenics,  an  area 
for  running  or  jogging,  bicycle  racks  and  showers. 

For  more  information  about  a  fitness  program 
for  your  company  write: 

Employee  Fitness,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 . 

President's  Council 
I  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 
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programming  to  operations  and 
maintenance  training. 

You  furnish  the  basketballs. 

Contact  Bryce  Hastings 

Hastings  &  Chivetta  Architects 
231  South  Bemiston  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63105 
(314)  863-5717 
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improvement  of  product  and  service. 
Forget  the  next  quarterly  dividend.  Plan 
for  the  future.  A  company’s  job  is  to 
stay  in  business  and  provide  jobs  through 
innovation,  research,  constant  im¬ 
provement  and  maintenance. 

2)  Adopt  the  new  philosophy.  We 
are  in  a  new  economic  age.  Acceptance 
of  defective  materials,  poor  workman¬ 
ship  and  inattentive,  sullen  service  are 
roadblocks  to  better  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We  have  learned  to  live  in  a 
world  of  mistakes  and  defective  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  time  to  adopt  a  new  religion. 

3)  Cease  dependence  on  inspec¬ 
tion  to  achieve  quality.  Build  quality 
into  the  product  in  the  first  place. 

4)  End  the  practice  of  awarding 
business  on  the  basis  of  the  price  tag. 
Instead,  depend  on  meaningful  mea¬ 
sures  of  quality,  along  with  price. 

5)  Constantly  and  forever  im¬ 
prove  the  system  of  production  and 
service.  Continually  reduce  waste  and 
improve  quality.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  obligation  can  be  achieved  by 


the  production  workers,  even  when 
management  listens  and  acts  on  their 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  The 
lion’s  share  of  improvement  must  orig¬ 
inate  with  management. 

6)  Institute  training  on  the  job. 
Poor  training  (or  none  at  all)  of  hourly 
workers  and  dependence  on  unintelli¬ 
gible  printed  instructions  too  often  seem 
to  have  become  a  way  of  life. 

7)  Institute  supervision.  The  aim 
of  supervision  should  be  to  help  peo¬ 
ple,  machines  and  gadgets  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job. 

8)  Drive  out  fear.  Most  people,  es¬ 
pecially  people  in  management  posi¬ 
tions,  do  not  understand  what  the  job 
is,  nor  what  is  right  or  wrong.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  clear  to  them  how  to  find 
out.  Many  are  afraid  to  ask  questions 
or  to  take  a  position.  The  economic  loss 
from  fear  is  appalling.  It  is  necessary 
for  better  quality  and  productivity  that 
people  feel  secure. 

9)  Break  down  barriers  between 
departments.  People  in  research,  de¬ 


sign,  sales  and  production  must  work 
as  a  team  to  foresee  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  may  arise  with  various  ma¬ 
terials  and  specifications. 

10)  Eliminate  slogans,  exhorta¬ 
tions,  pictures  and  posters  for  the 
workforce.  These  never  helped  any¬ 
body  do  a  better  job. 

11)  Eliminate  numerical  quotas. 
These  quotas  take  account  only  of 
numbers,  not  quality.  As  usually  used, 
they  are  a  guarantee  of  inefficiency  and 
high  cost. 

12)  Remove  barriers  that  stand 
between  the  hourly  worker  and  his 
or  her  pride  of  workmanship.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  barriers  are  misguided  su¬ 
pervisors,  faulty  equipment  and  defec¬ 
tive  material. 

13)  Institute  a  vigorous  program 

of  education  and  training.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  a  new  job.  So  does  everybody 
else.  ’• 

14)  Create  a  structure  in  top  man¬ 
agement  that  everyday  will  push  the 
above  13  points. 


EMPLOYEE  FITNESS 


STATIONARY  CYCLING  — 


WATCH  WHILE  YOU  RIDE 

YELLOWSTONE  TOUR  I 


NOW  IT'S  GOING  PLACES! 


VIDEO  CYCLE 


•  Video  Taped  Tours  put  the 
rider  on  the  road  with  the 
motion  of  passing  scenery. 

•  A  motivational  and  self- 
directed  exercise  program 
based  on  Target  Heart  Rate. 

•  Includes  —  tour  coach, 
pulse  checks,  trail  maps, 
warmup  and  cooldown. 

•  Each  60- minute  tape 
contains  3  complete 
workouts  with  music. 

•  All  that  is  needed  —  any 
stationary  bicycle  —  Color 
TV  — VCR. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 


Videocycle  Tours  of  — 
Yellowstone  National 
Park — Part  I  and  Grand 
Teton  National  Park 
$49.95  ea.  or  $89.95 
for  both. 

Please  specify  VHS  or  Beta 
format.  Allow  3-5  weeks  for 
delivery.  Add  $3.50  for 
Postage/Handling. 

TO  ORDER  CALL 
505-345-5217 

We  have  ideas  to  get  people 
into  your  fitness  program. 
For  further  information  write 
or  call  us. 


FACILITY  DESIGN 
AND  PLANNING 

Our  professional  staff  has  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
design,  layout  and  operation  of  exercise  facilities.  We 
can  design  a  facility  of  any  size  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  organization,  and  select  equipment  to  promote 
all  aspects  of  physical  fitness,  in  addition,  we  strongly 
suggest  pre-entry  screening  to  Insure  optimal  utili¬ 
zation  rates.  Protocols  and  equipment  for  physical  fit¬ 
ness  testing  will  be  recommended.  Thomas  B.  Gilliam 
Enterprises  can  provide.: 

•  exercise  facility  design 

•  exercise  facility  layout 

•  exercise  facility  equipment 

•  exercise  facility  operation 

•  testing  facility  design/layout 

•  testing  protocols 

•  recommendations  on  staffing/management 

•  follow-up 

•  consultations 

•  exercise  prescriptions 

•  progress  reports 


I  Mi  ENTERPRISES 


P.O.  Box  254 
Twinsburg,  Ohio  44087 
(216)  425-9344 
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Top:  The  Minuteman  Statute,  a  symbol  of  Boston’s  rich  historical  heritage.  Above:  Boston:  home  of  NESRA’ s  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exh 
The  opening  night  of  the  conference  will  find  NESRA  members  exploring  the  many  leadership, 
outdoor  cafes  and  shops  of  Quincy  Market. 
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Start 


a  long-held  tradition  of  excellence  and  innovative 


Ever  since  Paul  Revere’s  midnight 
ride  to  Lexington  in  response  to 
two  warning  lanterns  in  Boston’s 
Old  North  Church  belfrey,  Boston  has 
been  shedding  its  own  light  on  inno¬ 
vative  leadership  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

For  over  two  centuries,  Boston  has 
been  a  beacon  in  pioneering  advanced 
educational,  political,  technical,  med¬ 
ical  and  cultural  contributions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  Boston  is  not  only  the 
“cradle  of  liberty,”  but  also  the  hotbed 
of  inventiveness  and  advanced  ideas. 

This  coming  May  1-5,  employee 
services  and  recreation  managers  from 
across  the  country  will  continue  this 
tradition  of  excellence  and  innovative 
leadership  as  they  gather  in  Boston  to 
shed  some  light  of  their  own  at  NES- 
RA’s  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit,  “Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation — A  Beacon  to  the  Future.” 


Conference  delegates  will  find  a  bril¬ 
liant  array  of  history,  recreation  and 
culture  in  the  conference  host  city. 

In  Boston  a  fine  blending  exists  be¬ 
tween  past  and  present.  The  cobble¬ 
stone  streets  of  Beacon  Hill,  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  Old  North  Church  are  right 
in  the  midst  of  what  has  become  known 
since  the  1960’s  as  “the  new  Boston.” 
This  harmony  of  the  old  and  the  new 
is  what  Boston  is  all  about. 

Founded  in  1630,  ten  years  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  39 
miles  to  the  south,  Boston  was  origi¬ 
nally  part  of  a  British  colony.  Its  port 
made  a  thriving  center  for  shipping, 
shipbuilding  and  fishing.  As  prosperity 
grew,  there  developed  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  this  city  long  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
courageous  Minutemen. 

Today,  Boston  is  known  as  the  Ath¬ 
ens  of  America,  offering  the  best  in 
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entertainment,  culture,  shopping,  sports 
events  and  scenic  beauty, 

NESRA  conference  attendees  can 
capture  the  true  flavor  of  Boston  with 
an  exciting  cruise  on  its  magnificent 
harbor.  Dinner,  dancing  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  the  highlight  of  Thursday 
evening  as  members  set  sail  on  the  vast 
harbor  where  Boston’s  early  fortunes 
were  made  in  clipper  ship  trade  and 
colonial  business. 

A  mile  long  wharf,  where  British 
troops  marched  amidst  the  sound  of  re¬ 
bellious  hecklers,  once  stretched  into 
the  harbor.  It  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  along  with  a  number  of  ancient 
piers  and  warehouses,  and  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  magnificent  waterfront  res¬ 
toration.  The  old  structures  have  been 
recycled  into  chic  restaurants,  modem 
hotels,  apartments,  office  buildings  and 
the  famous  Faneuil  Hall  Market¬ 
place — an  exciting  new  addition  to  the 
city  with  its  stores,  restaurants,  ex¬ 
hibits,  food  markets,  entertainment  and 
nightlife. 

The  new  Waterfront  Park  is  a  gor¬ 
geous  part  of  the  overall  scheme.  Here 
conference  delegates  can  rest  on  the 
terraced  steps  and  view  the  fascinating 
scenic  harbor.  This  is  one  of  Boston’s 
most  delightful  areas.  Trees,  flowers 
and  a  rose  and  wisteria  covered  340 
foot  trellis  further  enhance  the  ambi¬ 
ence  of  this  favorite  haunt. 

Up  from  the  harbor  and  below  Bea¬ 
con  Hill  are  sections  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  that  trace  the  history  of  America 
from  its  founding  in  the  17th  century 
to  the  present  day,  as  new  immigrants 
continue  to  deepen  the  character  of  this 
hospitable,  international  metropolis.  In 
the  North  End,  you  hear  Italian  spoken 
as  frequently  as  English.  In  China¬ 
town,  you  are  transported  to  the  Orient. 
Back  Bay  streets  with  discreet  recessed 
doorways  of  consulates  are  reminiscent 
of  London’s  Mayfair. 

An  international  city  deserves  an  in¬ 
ternational  airport,  and  Boston  has  one 
only  two  miles  from  downtown.  Logan 
International  Airport  is  the  4th  largest 
gateway  in  America.  The  weather  sta¬ 
tion  there  reports  more  clear  days  than 
Miami  and  mean  temperatures  warmer 


than  Reno. 

Shopping  runs  the  gamut  from  craft 
products  sold  out  of  colorful  carts  in 
Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  to  the  finest 
department  stores,  windows  glittering 
with  the  latest  fashions.  Newbury 
Street’s  exclusive  shops  and  boutiques 
are  located  among  art  galleries,  side¬ 
walk  cafes  and  bookstores.  And,  at 
Haymarket,  conference  delegates  can 
stock  up  on  the  best  fresh  produce  or 
icepacked  fish  to  take  home. 

If  art  and  architecture  interests 
NESRA  members,  the  Back  Bay’s 
treasures  include  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  Trinity  Church,  19th  century 
masterpieces  adjacent  to  the  Hancock 
Tower.  A  few  blocks  away  are  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Tower  and  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Center  with  its  spectacular  reflect¬ 
ing  pool.  Symphony  Hall,  home  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops, 
is  across  from  the  Mother  Church. 

Boston  has  a  wide  variety  of  some 
of  the  finest  museums  in  the  country. 
The  wonderful  Museum  of  Science  and 
Hayden  Planetarium,  where  visitors  can 
participate  in  over  400  look-and-touch 
exhibits  ranging  from  astronomy  to  zo¬ 
ology,  is  located  at  Science  Park  on 
Charles  River  Dam.  The  Boston  Tea 
Party  Ship,  where  Boston’s  most  no¬ 
torious  protest  is  recreated  before  the 
visitors’  eyes,  and  the  Children’s  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  youngsters  and  adults  alike 
can  learn  about  the  world  through 
“hands-on”  exhibits,  are  located  next 
to  each  other  on  Fort  Point  Channell 
on  the  waterfront. 

For  conference  attendees  interested 
in  history,  the  itinerary  should  include 
visits  to  Bunker  Hill  Pavilion  in 
Charlestown,  where  the  key  encounter 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  reen¬ 
acted  through  sights,  sounds  and  other 
theatrical  effects.  History  buffs  will  want 
to  walk  the  Freedom  Trail  that  starts 
downtown  at  Boston  Common  and 
winds  through  the  financial  district  past 
the  Old  State  House  and  the  spot  where 
the  Boston  Massacre  occurred,  into  the 
North  End.  After  looking  at  Paul  Re- 
vere’s  House  and  Old  North  Church, 
NESRA  members  can  journey  across 
the  Mystic  River  to  Charlestown,  where 


the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  (“Old  Ironsides”) 
are  located.  The  U.S.S.  Constitution 
Museum  is  full  of  the  lore  of  wooden 
shipbuilding  and  sailing. 

There’s  entertainment  for  all  tastes 
in  Boston  and  neighboring  Cambridge. 
Broadway  hits  play  at  legitimate  thea¬ 
ters  in  the  South  End,  and  there  are 
several  little  theaters  dotted  about  town. 
Boston  is  New  England’s  jazz  capital, 
and  many  night  spots  offer  country  mu¬ 
sic  and  disco  dancing. 

As  for  sports,  there’s  no  doubt  that 
Bostonians  are  among  the  most  avid 
and  partisan  sports  fans  in  the  world. 
Visitors  often  get  as  much  of  a  kick 
from  observing  fans  as  players  at  beau¬ 
tiful  Fenway  Park  or  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
den  with  its  parquet  basketball  court. 
There’s  NFL  football  at  Sullivan  Sta¬ 
dium,  pro  tennis  at  Longwood  Cricket 
Club,  horse  races  at  Suffolk  Downs, 
and  a  dog  track  at  nearby  Taunton.  Red 
Sox,  Celtics,  Bruins,  college  football, 
rowing  regattas  on  the  Charles  and  the 
annual  Boston  and  Bonne  Belle  Mar¬ 
athons  all  add  up  to  a  great  sports  cap¬ 
ital. 

NESRA  members  who  want  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  recreational  activities  will 
find  opportunities  in  the  Boston  area 
for  all  kinds  of  athletics,  including  golf, 
tennis,  boating  on  the  Charles  River, 
cycling  and  jogging. 


Through  it  all  shines  a  bright  light — 
a  constant  awareness  of  the  com¬ 
patible  blending  of  the  new  with 
the  old  .  .  .  the  history  of  yesteryear 
with  the  dreams  of  tomorrow.  It’s  what 
makes  Boston  unique — one  of  the 
world’s  great  cities  and  the  perfect  home 
for  NESRA’s  44th  Annual  Conference. 

These  many  activities  are  only  a 
sampling  of  the  shining  opportunities 
that  the  city  on  the  hill  holds  for  NESRA 
members.  Conference  delegates  can 
look  forward  to  leaving  Boston  with 
many  dazzling  memories  and  the  means 
to  a  brilliant  future. 

For  more  information  on  Boston’s  many 
exciting  activities,  contact  the  Boston  Con¬ 
vention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Box  490,  Boston,  MA  02199,  (617) 
536-4100. 
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Take  Home  the  NESRA 

Conference 

. . .  with  cassette  tapes  of  the  major  educational  sessions  of 
the  43rd  Annual  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit. 


□  Meeting  the  Needs  of  T oday’s  and 
Tomorrow’s  Workforce— Michael  H. 
Annison,  president  of  the  Westrend  Group,  ex¬ 
plores  the  trends  that  will  affect  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers, 

□  Corporate  Fitness:  An  Over¬ 
view — George  Pfeiffer,  vice  president  of  The 
Center  for  Corporate  Health  Promotion,  outlines 
the  rationales  for  and  benefits  of  employee  fitness 
programs. 

□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  I — Bob  Arinello,  market 
representative  for  Storage  Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration,  looks  at  how  to  program  a  computer  for 
optimal  efficiency. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

II  Understanding  Yourself  to  En- 
rgize  Personal  Performance— Bill 
.rooks,  president  of  William  T.  Brooks  and  As- 
Dciates  assists  managers  in  identifying  specific 
'ork  behavior  patterns  to  capitalize  on  their 
lengths  and  interact  more  effectively  with  oth- 
rs.  This  $18.50  set  includes  a  cassette  tape  and 
idividual  workbook.  Send  for  this  directly  from 
IESRA  headquarters,  2400  S.  Downing, 
Westchester,  IL  60153. 


□  Golden  Waste  Space— John  Leslie, 
(retired)  3M  Company,  enlightens  listeners  to 
largely  ignored  prospects  for  programming  space. 

□  In  Search  of  Excellence— Herb  Dreo, 
training  specialist  for  Storage  Technology  Cor¬ 
poration.  discusses  the  principles  and  effective 
techniques  of  sound  management. 

□  Transition  Awareness  Process— 

Diane  Fausel,  employee  programs  manager  for 
the  City  of  Scottsdale,  presents  specific  tech¬ 
niques  which  can  help  employee  services  man¬ 
agers  reduce  the  time  it  takes  for  new  employees 
to  become  effective  on  the  job. 


□  That  Urge  to  Achieve— William  Cun-a, 
director  of  human  resources  at  Martin  Marietta 
Aerospace,  explores  the  characteristics  of  high 
achievers. 


□  Your  Employee  Services  Pro¬ 
gram — What’s  the  Score? — Scarvia  Ander¬ 
son,  consultant  and  adjunct  professor  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  of  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs. 


□  Managing  the  Successful  Move  to 
Computers:  Part  II— Frank  Richardson, 
owner  of  the  Computer  Connection,  explores 
computer  hardware  and  software  usage. 


□  Promising  Approaches  to  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Workplace— Jeff 
Bauer,  consultant  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Colorado/Boulder,  enlightens  listeners  on  how 
to  promote  healthy  lifestyles  on  a  shoestring 
budget. 


□  Lifestyle  (Diet/Exercise)  Relates 

to  Health  — Julian  M.  Whitaker,  M.D.,  foun¬ 
der  and  director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Dia¬ 
betes  Treatment  Institute,  Inc. ,  provides  profes¬ 
sional  advice  on  how  to  make  the  American 
lifestyle  healthier  to  enhance  the  individual’s 
quality  of  life. 


□  Impact  of  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation  on  Productivity— Craig  Fin¬ 
ney,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies  at  California  State  University/North- 
ridge,  presents  research  that  supports  employee 
services  and  recreation’s  positive  effect  on  work¬ 
er’s  productivity. 


Send  tapes  to:  Name 

Company _ 

City _ 

Total  Enclosed  $ _ 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Complete  the  form  above  and  send  $8.50  per  tape  to:  Cassette  Services,  815  N.  Douglas, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004.  Tapes  for  the  Bill  Brooks  session  can  only  be  obtained  through 
NESRA  headquarters. 


FACILIT 

_ Building  For  Tod 


By  Anthony  J.  Chivetta 
and  Bryce  Hastings 

aybe  we  should  build.” 

This  is  a  turning  point — 
an  historic  moment. 

Your  corporation  has  decided  to  in¬ 
vestigate  construction  of  a  sports  and 
recreation  center. 

This  decision  typically  has  a  history, 
a  scenario  that  has  mn  a  familiar  course. 

Perhaps  employees  started  request¬ 
ing  more  than  the  corporate  inventory 
of  recreational  resources  could  deliver. 
The  two  lighted  softball  diamonds, 
concession  stand,  picnic  ground,  jog¬ 
ging  track  and  portable  toilets  adjacent 
to  company  facilities  may  have  served 
well  in  the  days  of  summer,  but  a  more 
sophisticated  and  fitness-minded  work¬ 
force  wants  year-round  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  recreational  opportunity. 

The  search  for  a  building  begins. 
Perhaps  a  neighborhood  storefront  can 
be  converted,  or  an  unused  company 
building. 

Such  conversions  may  prove  ade¬ 
quate  for  aerobics  and  fitness  classes, 
maybe  even  a  weight  room,  but  they 
generally  prove  ill-suited  for  popular 
sports  and  activities  demanding  more 
specialized  space,  such  as  racquet  ball, 
indoor  soccer  and  tennis,  basketball  and 
swimming.  Often  low  ceilings  restrict 
the  variety  of  uses,  while  energy  inef¬ 
ficiency  helps  drive  operating  costs 
through  the  roof. 

At  some  point  someone  usually  has 
the  brilliant  idea  of  finding  a  retired 
school  with  gym,  showers  and  “his  and 
hers”  locker-rooms  in  place — maybe 
even  a  swimming  pool! 

Should  such  a  godsend  materialize, 
it  is  usually  too  far  from  the  corporate 
workplace  to  permit  lunchtime  use. 
Available  schools  are  usually  in  older 


residential  communities,  while  large 
plants  and  offices  are  usually  located 
in  younger  developing  areas. 

Often  too,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
all  the  unused  classroom  space  makes 
a  great  idea  disappointingly  impracti¬ 
cal. 


At  this  point  it  often  becomes  clear 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  provide 
a  broad  spectrum  of  leisure  activity  op¬ 
tions  close  to  work,  in  an  attractive 
appropriate  environment  that  invites 
wide  use  as  a  basis  of  program  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency.  Build!  Build  the 


Xerox  International  Center  for  Training  and  Management  Development,  Leesburg,  Virginu 
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DESIGN 

d  Tomorrow. _ 


building  around  the  desired  multi-fac¬ 
eted  program  and  attract  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  that  will  generate  more  op¬ 
erating  income  while  design  and  energy 
efficiencies  help  control  operating  costs. 

As  we  all  know,  shoes  that  don’t  fit 
are  no  bargain.  By  the  same  token,  em¬ 


ployees  won’t  participate  widely  in  a 
program  that  doesn’t  fit  their  needs. 
The  highly  motivated  employees  will 
probably  join  costly  clubs  and  the  mar¬ 
ginally  interested  will  regress  to  inac¬ 
tivity. 
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“WHERE  CAN  WE  BUILD?” 

The  site  for  sore  eyes  that  you  seek 
should  offer  several  acres  of  flat  ground 
for  playing  fields,  within  a  half-mile 
radius  of  the  workplace — a  10-minute 
walk.  This  makes  it  accessible  on  foot 
for  lunchtime  use. 

Are  utilities  available?  If  more  than 
500  feet  from  company  parking,  is  there 
suitable  space  for  a  parking  lot?  How 
effective  is  storm  water  drainage?  Is 
soil  topography  appropriate?  What  about 
flooding?  Each  prospective  site  must 
meet  these  prerequisites. 

About  now  it  might  seem  that  some 
professional  guidance  is  needed. 

During  the  site  selection  process  is 
a  good  time  to  bring  in  an  architect, 
preferably  one  experienced  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sports  and  recreational 
complexes. 

Your  company  may  already  have  a 
very  fine  architect  on  retainer.  Why  not 
go  to  that  firm?  Let  us  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  question.  No  matter  how 
much  you  trust  and  respect  your  family 
doctor,  would  you  ask  him  or  her  to 
do  open  heart  surgery  on  you?  Nor 
would  you  ask  an  aerobics  teacher  to 
supervise  your  training  program  for 
marathon  running.  By  the  same  token, 
sports  and  recreation  design  and  con¬ 
struction  is  a  specialty. 

Your  employee  recreation  and  fit¬ 
ness  program  deserves  an  exciting  high- 
performance  facility,  tailored  to  spe¬ 
cific  multi-use  programming  needs. 
Facility  design  must  inspire  participa¬ 
tion,  optimize  staff  and  energy  effi¬ 
ciency  and  provide  proven  responsive, 
durable  playing  surfaces. 

The  climate  control  system  must  often 
be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  ac¬ 
tivity  levels  that  range  from  sedentary 
spectators  to  over-heated  handball 
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tially  defray  the  costs  of  a  not-for-profit 
program? 

A  sports  and  recreation  architectural 
specialist  will  help  answer  all  of  these 
questions  based  on  experience  and  the 
report  that  you  provide  him  on  your 
employees’  programming  priorities  and 
expected  levels  of  use. 

An  architectural  firm  will  work  with 
employee  services  managers  on  pro¬ 
gram  development,  providing  operat¬ 
ing  income  and  expense  projections, 
utilization  charts,  staff  job  descriptions 
and  market  salary  ranges  for  those  po¬ 
sitions. 

DESIGN  AND  PRICING 

The  construction  cost  projection 
ideally  begins  from  a  program  plan 
summary  that  will  read  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Our  program  will  serve  3,000 
company  members  and  their  families 
and  project  30  percent  participa- 
tion-~-900  employees  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Family  memberships  will  be 
$75  per  year,  with  extra  charges  for 
activities  requiring  special  court  time 
and/or  special  instructors  or  offi¬ 
cials. 

Hours  of  operation:  14  hours  a  day 
for  5  days  and  8  hours  a  day  for 
weekends. 

An  operating  staff  of  10  will  in¬ 
clude:  director,  assistant  director, 
program  coordinator,  exercise  phys¬ 
iologist,  secretary/bookkeeper,  con¬ 
trol  desk  workers,  weight  room  su¬ 
pervisor,  maintenance  and  custodial 
staff  and  child  care  workers,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  part-time  instructors, 
officials  and  weekend/evening  man¬ 
agers. 

We  anticipate  approximately 
250,000  activity  uses  per  year  based 
on  a  facility  that  includes  a  natato- 
rium,  gym,  racquetball  courts,  meet¬ 
ing,  club  and  dance  rooms,  com- 
batives  area,  exercise/fitness  center, 
day  care  center,  locker  rooms  and 
appropriate  support  facilities.” 

Such  a  profile  might  also  provide  for  a 
staged  development  concept. 

From  this  kind  of  information,  the 
architect  can  develop  a  facilities  pro- 
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Making  maximum,  multi-purpose  use  of  space,  this  Hastings  and  Chivetta  designed  facility  features 
a  mezzanine  level  jogging  track ,  circling  a  gymnasium. 


players,  which  is  only  one  example  of 
unique  design  challenges  the  special¬ 
ists  can  best  meet. 

The  architect  with  the  requisite  spe¬ 
cialty  experience  will  head  a  design  team 
of  civil,  structural,  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical  and  fire  protection  engineers,  code 
consultants,  landscape  architects,  in¬ 
terior  architects  and  graphic  design¬ 
ers — all  conversant  with  the  unique  as¬ 
pects  of  sports/recreation  facility  design. 

THINK  PROGRAMMING  FIRST 

Planning  programming  before  plan¬ 
ning  the  building  may  sound  like  put¬ 
ting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It’s  not. 
In  architecture,  form  follows  function. 


So  to  have  a  facility  that  fits  your  needs, 
the  need  or  the  function  must  first  be 
defined. 

Program  planning  usually  begins  with 
a  survey  or  canvas  your  employees. 
What  activities,  sports  or  classes  are 
most  wanted?  Which  can  logically  be 
provided  most  easily?  How  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  use  the  facility  or  complex, 
when,  and  for  what?  How  much  will 
the  facility  cost  to  build?  How  much 
will  the  program  cost  to  operate — in¬ 
cluding  staffing,  utilities,  mainte¬ 
nance,  equipment  and  such?  How  should 
participation  be  priced?  How  much  can 
or  will  the  company  underwrite?  What 
sources  and  amounts  of  program  in¬ 
come  can  be  expected  to  at  least  par¬ 


gram.  Size  and  placement  of  various 
activity  areas  can  be  mapped  out  and 
support  facilities  can  be  plotted  along 
with  circulation  spaces  and  wall  thick¬ 
nesses.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  gross 
building  area. 

The  architect  then  applies  cost  in¬ 
formation  from  comparable  building 
types,  adjusting  for  geographic  varia¬ 
tions.  Probable  construction  cost  can 
then  be  computed. 

A  total  project  budget  includes  land 
costs,  surveys,  soil  testing,  design  and 
legal  fees,  furnishings  and  equipment 
costs — every  approximate  expense  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  the  complete  facility 
ready  for  use. 

Once  the  programming  plan  is  fi¬ 
nalized  and  the  site  selected,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  will  prepare  a  schematic  design 
package  complete  with  site  plan,  floor 
plans,  elevations,  sections  and  a  per¬ 
spective  (scaled  illustration)  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  building.  Projected  facility  bud¬ 
gets  are  then  fine-tuned  to  meet  any 


changes  suggested  by  this  more  de¬ 
tailed  design  stage. 

The  package  will  often  include  a  de¬ 
velopment  masterplan  to  show  how 
construction  can  be  phased  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  to  match  available  fund¬ 
ing. 

A  feasibility  study  can  also  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  architect’s  assistance. 
It  will  attempt  to  project  utilization  of 
the  proposed  facility  by  positioning  the 
program  in  comparison  to  the  area’s 
existing  competitive  programs. 

Generally,  a  commercial,  profit-cen¬ 
tered  program  cannot  compete  effec¬ 
tively  with  a  not-for-profit  company- 
based  program  that  operates  a  clean, 
convenient,  well-managed  center  of¬ 
fering  a  wide  range  of  family  activities 
for  reasonable  membership  rates  and 
user  fees. 

The  schematic  design  package,  mas¬ 
ter-development  plan,  programming 
plan  complete  with  income  and  oper¬ 
ating  cost  projections,  and  often  a  fea¬ 


sibility  study  are  then  usually  orga¬ 
nized  in  report  form  for  presentation  to 
management  as  a  funding  proposal. 

“HOW  DO  WE  CONVINCE  TOP 

MANAGEMENT?” 

This  is  the  moment  of  truth.  This  is 
the  beginning  or  the  end. 

Obviously  there  is  nothing  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  a  detailed  plan,  complete 
with  costs  and  feasibility  projections. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  battle- 
proven  tips: 

□  Show  that  the  facility  has  multi¬ 
uses.  Incorproate  as  many  proposed  uses 
into  the  facility-based  program  as  pos¬ 
sible,  such  as  child  care,  meeting  rooms 
for  special  interest  and  hobby  clubs, 
fitness  testing,  hydrotherapy,  aerobics, 
combatives,  weight  training,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  racquet  ball,  wedding  receptions, 
retirement  parties,  concession  stands 
and  vending  machines,  saunas  and  jac- 
cuzis  and  courts  for  indoor  tennis,  vol- 


Transparent  curtains  can  be  used  to  section  off  court  areas,  permitting  basketball,  indoor  soccer,  volleyball  and  tennis  to  be  played  concurrently. 
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leyball,  soccer,  basketball  and  jogging. 
The  more  uses  you  can  project,  the  more 
usage  management  can  envision  and 
the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  justify 
the  loans,  subsidies  or  whatever  kind 
or  degree  of  corporate  support  you  need. 

Don’t  worry  that  these  multi-uses 
mean  a  multi-million  dollar  price  tag. 
Part  of  the  challenge  and  ingenuity  of 
modem  design  is  to  incorporate  mod¬ 
ular  flexibility  to  make  the  same  space 
serve  many  purposes  at  different  times 
with  moveable  or  portable  fixtures. 

□  Demonstrate  how  one  facility 
can  be  used  simultaneously  for  dif¬ 
ferent  activities.  In  fact,  multi-use  in¬ 
genuity  can  become  a  selling  point  in 
its  own  right.  For  instance,  manage¬ 
ment  is  often  impressed  when  shown 
how  special  transparent  curtain  divid¬ 
ers  can  quickly  section  off  a  large  gym 
into  separate  court  areas,  allowing  ten¬ 
nis,  volleyball  and  basketball  concur¬ 
rently !  Contemporary  design  seeks  to 
permit  as  many  simultaneous  uses  as 
possible.  Consider  the  possibility  of  an 
elevated  jogging  track  around  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  gym  or  a  natatorium  (swim¬ 
ming  pool)  with  a  moveable  bulkhead 
that  divides  the  pool  to  permit  water 
polo  practice  and  recreational  swim¬ 
ming  at  the  same  time. 

□  Sell  management  one  step  at  a 
time.  The  appeal  and  practicality  of  a 
modular  approach  extends  beyond  in¬ 
terior  design.  A  modular  approach  can 
permit  the  staging  or  phasing  of  con¬ 
struction.  Such  an  option  might  keep 
from  scaring  management  off  with  a 
large  $3  to  $6  million  frontend  price 
tag. 

A  first  stage  should  incorporate  your 
employees’  highest  use  priorities.  Usu¬ 
ally  a  first  stage  includes  a  gym,  meet¬ 
ing  rooms,  weight  room,  showers  and 
locker  rooms.  The  pool,  water  sports 
and  hydrotherapy  usually  have  to  wait 
for  a  second  or  third  stage. 

□  Prove  that  fitness  makes  good 
business  sense.  Naturally,  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager’s  rationale 
should  include  a  listing  of  payoffs  for 
the  corporation. 

A  vigorous  and  attractive  sports  and 
recreation  program  can  be  an  important 


recruitment  resource  in  the  constant 
search  for  uniquely  qualified  person¬ 
nel. 

The  prospective  contribution  to  mo¬ 
rale,  productivity  and  employment  lon¬ 
gevity  are  almost  irrefutable,  espe¬ 
cially  when  your  rationale  includes 
statistics  and  quotes  from  the  many  re¬ 
cent  medical  and  psychological  stud¬ 
ies. 

The  mounting  evidence  is  so  per¬ 
suasive,  perhaps  a  solid  sports/recrea- 
tion  program  could  convince  a  health 
care  insurer  to  drop  corporate  rates  $30 
or  $40,000  a  year! 

□  Have  your  facts  and  figures 
ready.  A  detailed  operating  plan,  com- 


Part  of  the  challenge  and 
ingenuity  of  modern  design 
is  ...  to  make  the  same 
space  serve  many  purposes. 


plete  with  job  descriptions,  salary 
ranges,  fee  structure,  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  projections  should  prove  to  be 
persuasive  evidence  of  feasibility. 

Projections  that  show  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bear  a  high  percentage  of  the 
operating  costs  will  help  win  manage¬ 
ment  support.  Remember  that  an  ar¬ 
chitect  experienced  in  recreational  de¬ 
sign  can  help  you  pull  together  the 
necessary  facts  and  figures. 

□  Make  your  facility  marketable. 
A  full-fledged  feasibility  study  will  also 
contribute  an  assessment  of  competi¬ 
tive  resources  in  the  area.  Marketing- 
oriented  management  will  always  want 
reassurance  of  the  concept’s  competi¬ 
tive  viability.  This  can  be  credibly  es¬ 
tablished  if  fees  and  membership  charges 
are  kept  near  to  half  the  charges  levied 
by  local  YMCAs  and  private  clubs. 

Or,  rates  could  be  listed  at  the  same 
levels  as  the  competition,  with  com¬ 
pany  subsidies  providing  50  percent  of 
the  charge.  This  approach  might  help 
personalize  company  altruism  by  re¬ 
lating  it  to  each  membership  sold. 


GOOD  DESIGN  PROMOTES 
UTILIZATION 

The  facility  should  be  designed  to  fit 
your  current  and  future  program.  In  ar¬ 
chitectural  terms,  that  means  form 
should  follow  function.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  85  percent  or  more  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  gross  building  area  should  be  us¬ 
able,  with  the  minimum  possible  number 
of  administrative,  supervisory,  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  personnel. 

We’ve  discussed  the  importance  of 
designing  not  only  for  many  uses,  but 
for  many  simultaneous  uses. 

In  part  this  requires  design  for  traffic 
patterns  that  don’t  put  very  different 
types  of  uses  into  proximity  with  each 
other.  For  instance,  you  wouldn’t  want 
wedding  reception  guests  having  to  pa¬ 
rade  through  the  gym,  nor  would  you 
want  children  in  the  day  care  program 
to  have  access  to  the  weight  rooms. 

In  addition,  there  are  less  tangible 
elements  of  design  that  can  either  invite 
and  encourage  usage  or  discourage  use. 
Color  and  light  have  important  psy¬ 
chological  impact.  Bright  lighting  and 
bold  super  graphics  on  large  wall  spaces 
stimulate  the  desire  to  be  there  and  par¬ 
ticipate. 

For  its  motivational  impact,  the  en¬ 
trance  area  is  critical.  It  should  be  bright 
and  energizing.  Persons  entering  should 
be  virtually  bombarded  with  images  of 
diverse  activity  and  movement.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  defeating  than  a  gloomy, 
windowless  vestibule  flanked  by  dark, 
cinderblock  hallways. 

mployees  who  enter  your  facility 
for  the  first  time  should  feel  as 
soon  as  they  open  the  door  that 
they  are  walking  into  a  whole  new  world 
of  possibilities — a  place  where  they  will 
discover  exciting  new  dimensions  of 
self  and  build  toward  a  future  of  fun, 
fitness  and  productivity. 

With  the  practical,  step-by-step 
guidance  of  your  architect,  this  vision 
will  hopefully  become  a  reality  for  your 
company  and  its  employees.  (As 

Anthony  J.  Chivetta  and  Bryce  Hastings  are 
the  founders  of  Hastings  &  Chivetta  Ar¬ 
chitects,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  an  associate 
member  of  NESRA. 
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LET  IT  SHINE  ON  YOUR  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

by  Jeanie  Bieri 


etting  more  for  your  dollar. 

It’s  a  philosophy  that  makes 
sense,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  getting  maximum  results  from  your 
company  fitness  and  recreation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Surveys  show  that  many  athletic  and  ■ 
recreation  facilities  are  not  put  to  op¬ 
timum  use.  In  fact,  most  recreation 
programs  have  demand  exceeding  fa¬ 
cility  capacity  for  team  sports.  In  this 
day  of  tightened  budgets,  employee 
services  managers  cannot  afford  to  let 
their  sports  and  fitness  programs  not 
live  up  to  their  highest  potential. 


Many  companies  are  discovering  that 
an  easy  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
recreation  facilities  is  to  literally  shed 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Whether  your 
company  is  building  a  new  recreation 
facility  or  sports  field  or  is  just  up¬ 
grading  an  old  one,  lighting  could  be 
the  means  to  a  more  creative  recreation 
program  which  would  better  serve  your 
employees’  needs.  Lighted  facilities 
could  also  be  the  answer  for  companies 
that  must  accommodate  many  off-shift 
workers. 

“Lighting  allows  for  maximum  uti¬ 
lization  of  facilities,”  says  Ken  Lof- 


tice,  executive  director  of  employee 
services  and  recreation,  Lockheed 
Georgia  Company.  “With  seasonal 
changes,  lighting  makes  the  space 
available  longer  hours  and  adds  more 
diversity  in  programming.  By  upgrad¬ 
ing  lighting,  you  are  also  increasing 
safety  for  your  employees.” 

Phyllis  Smith,  executive  director  of 
the  Hughes  Fullerton  Employee  As¬ 
sociation,  agrees.  “With  our  lighted 
fields  we  have  been  able  to  increase 
employee  participation  in  our  softball 
tournaments  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight 
teams.  When  you  have  15,000  em- 
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ployees,  this  is  extremely  important. 

“Lighting  is  especially  beneficial  to 
companies  on  the  west  coast,”  Smith 
adds,  “because  it  keeps  facilities  open 
for  use  during  the  months  of  October 
to  April  when  darkness  sets  in  early. 
With  lighting,  our  facilities  can  now  be 
used  year  round.” 

At  General  Dynamics  in  Forth  Worth, 
Texas,  company  facilities  include  sev¬ 
eral  lighted  fields  which  are  used  for 
softball  and  soccer.  Nearly  120  teams 
compete  in  General  Dynamics’  softball 
tournaments — a  feat  that  would  be  im¬ 
possible  if  tournaments  were  confined 
to  weekends  or  daylight  hours. 

“Lighted  facilities  have  been  a  great 
asset  to  our  recreation  program,”  notes 
General  Dynamics  recreation  manager 
J.  D.  Smith.  “One  of  the  benefits  of 
lighting,”  he  points  out,  “is  that  your 
employees  can  use  the  facilities  during 
their  leisure  time,  which  is  usually  at 
night.” 

The  problem  with  planning  for  rec¬ 
reation  and  athletic  field  lighting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  requires  specialized 
knowledge  and  expertise.  Amidst  all 
the  technical  jargon  and  intricate  de¬ 
sign,  an  employee  services  manager  may 
feel  “lost  in  the  dark.” 


Luckily,  sports  field  lighting  is  not 
as  baffling  as  it  seems.  With  a  basic 
knowledge  of  some  key  principles  and 
the  help  of  a  lighting  manufacturer  or 
consultant,  you  can  be  well  on  your 
way  to  adding  new  and  exciting  de¬ 
velopments  to  your  company’s  recre¬ 
ation  program. 

SPORTS  LIGHTING  IS  UNIQUE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to 
remember  when  considering  athletic  and 
recreation  facility  lighting  is  that  it  is 
unlike  any  other  type  of  lighting.  Sports 
lighting  requires  relatively  high  levels 
of  light  over  a  large  area,  the  lighting 
must  be  uniform  over  this  area  and  the 
lights  must  be  mounted  on  the  facility’s 
perimeter  so  that  all  of  the  playing  area 
is  free  for  activity.  Because  of  these 
differences,  principles  used  for  design¬ 
ing  indoor,  roadway  or  parking  lot 
lighting  do  not  apply. 

The  goal  of  a  sports  field  lighting 
project  is  to  apply  sufficient  light  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  participants  and  the  ball  so 
that  players  and  spectators  can  effec¬ 
tively  see  and  follow  all  movement  at 
night.  For  purposes  of  planning  to 
achieve  this  goal,  there  are  a  number 


of  factors  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
amount  of  light  needed  for  your  in¬ 
tended  use,  the  best  possible  structural 
and  electrical  systems  to  achieve  this, 
and  the  financial  and  installation  op¬ 
tions  available. 

HOW  MUCH  LIGHT  IS  NEEDED? 

The  level  of  light  required  for  a  rec¬ 
reation  facility  is  determined  by  several 
factors: 

•  The  sport.  For  example,  baseball 
uses  a  small  ball  that  travels  at  a 
relatively  fast  speed  and  therefore 
it  requires  a  higher  light  level  than 
a  sport  such  as  soccer. 

•  The  skill  level  of  the  players.  Will 
your  employees  be  playing  for  fun, 
or  will  teams  be  competing  on  a 
tournament  level? 

•  The  size  and  shape  of  the  field. 

•  The  number  of  spectators.  This 
will  affect  peripheral  lighting. 

•  The  possibility  of  television  cov¬ 
erage  if  anticipated. 

•  General  aesthetics. 

A  lighting  equipment  manufacturer 
can  help  you  analyze  your  needs  and 
determine  the  number  of  fixtures  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  desired  light  level. 
Most  manufacturers  can  provide  you 
with  a  computer  model  of  the  proposed 
lighting,  which  is  referred  to  as  a  “point 
by  point.” 

A  common  mistake  in  specifying  a 
lighting  project,  and  one  that  can  be 
easily  avoided,  is  to  set  the  number  of 
lamp  fixtures  wanted  rather  than  spec¬ 
ifying  the  quantity  and  uniformity  of 
light  to  be  produced  on  the  field.  A 
specification  of  a  set  number  of  fixtures 
determines  the  light  energy  generated 
by  the  lamp  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  but 
it  does  not  tell  you  how  much  actual 
light  you  are  getting  on  the  playing  field. 
In  fact,  the  quantity  of  light  generated 
on  the  playing  surface  with  a  given 
number  of  fixtures  varies  substantially 
from  one  manufacturer  to  another. 

For  example,  to  achieve  a  30  foot- 
candle  infield/20  footcandle  outfield 


With  lighting,  employees  can  use  outdoor  facilities  during  their  leisure  time,  which  is  usually  at  night. 
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light  level  on  a  280  foot  softball  field, 
Manufacturer  A  requires  twenty-four 
1500  watt  metal  halide  fixtures,  which 
will  generate  3,600,000  lumens  (a 
measure  of  light).  Manufacturer  B,  on 
the  other  hand,  designates  thirty-two 
1500  watt  metal  halide  fixtures  which 
will  generate  4,800,000  lumens. 

Since  both  systems  result  in  the  same 
light  level  on  the  field,  Manufacturer 
A’s  equipment  is  the  more  efficient 
system.  Much  of  the  light  produced  by 
Manufacturer  B’s  equipment  is  spilled 
due  to  inefficient  reflector  design  or  im¬ 
proper  fixture  placement,  so  it  never 
reaches  the  playing  surface.  This  point 
cannot  be  stressed  enough:  more  fix¬ 
tures  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  light 
on  your  company’s  playing  field.  You 
may  be  paying  for  equipment  you  do 
not  need. 

LIGHTING  CRITERIA 

To  assure  maximum  benefits  from 
your  lighting  project,  the  following 
factors  should  be  considered  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  your  consultant: 

□  Uniformity.  A  field  with  bright 
and  dark  spots  due  to  uneven  lighting 
is  difficult  for  players  to  play  on.  Fly 
balls  may  appear  to  slow  down  if  they 
pass  from  a  bright  to  dark  area.  A  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  ratio  between  the  darkest 
and  brightest  spots  on  the  field  should 
be  set  for  adherence  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

□  Glare.  This  item  is  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  player  complaints.  With 
today’s  modem  lighting  equipment  and 
its  greater  light  projection  capabilities, 
there  is  much  greater  flexibility  in  the 
areas  of  pole  locations,  pole  heights 
and  aiming  configurations  which  can 
help  to  minimize  glare  related  prob¬ 
lems. 

□  Light  pollution.  Complaints  by 
neighbors  of  lighted  sports  facilities  is 
an  increasing  problem.  Any  facility  built 
in  a  residential  area  should  be  designed 
to  minimize  spill  light  from  the  system. 
Remember  to  be  considerate  to  your 
neighboring  community;  let  them  know 


in  advance  when  you  will  be  using 
lighted  fields  and  try  to  wrap  up  activ¬ 
ities  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

□  Safety.  Adequate  quality  and 
quantity  of  lighting  for  the  specific  sport 
being  played  and  proper  electrical  de¬ 
sign  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  players,  spectators  and  maintenance 
personnel. 

□  Efficiency.  Once  you  define  the 
desired  lighting  results,  utilize  the  few¬ 
est  number  of  fixtures  possible  to  achieve 
it.  Fewer  fixtures  mean  lower  instal¬ 
lation  costs,  lower  electrical  operating 
costs  and  lower  maintenance  costs.  If 
one  manufacturer  requires  eight  addi¬ 
tional  fixtures  to  produce  a  specified 
light  level,  the  extra  electrical  costs  alone 
would  cost  your  company  $2,670  over 
a  ten  year  period  (1984  average  na¬ 
tional  electric  rates  based  on  300  an¬ 
nual  hours  of  usage). 

□  Lamp  Choice.  Due  to  high  elec¬ 
trical  requirements  and  relatively  short 
lamp  life,  both  bulb-type  incandescent 
and  quartz  incandescent  lamps  are  con¬ 
sidered  obsolete  for  sports  field  lighting 
applications.  Metal  halide  and  high 
pressure  sodium  are  the  two  main  light 
sources  in  use  today.  For  most  sports 
lighting  applications,  the  metal  halide 
lamp  is  the  more  energy  efficient  in¬ 
stallation  because  the  high  pressure  so¬ 
dium  lamp  generates  light  in  a  manner 
that  is  difficult  to  project  effectively  over 
long  distances. 


STRUCTURAL 

CONSIDERATIONS 

In  the  past,  specifying  a  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  dealt  very  little  with  structural  con¬ 
siderations.  Methods  of  assembling  the 
equipment  were  left  up  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  luminaire  as¬ 
sembly  (which  includes  the  lamp,  re¬ 
flector,  ballast  mounting  and  crossarm) 
is  the  major  factor  in  determining  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  produced 
light.  It  also  affects  the  life  cycle  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  the  system  as  well  as 
safety  considerations. 

Use  of  wooden  crossarms  was  com¬ 
mon  for  incandescent  light  systems. 
Because  an  incandescent  fixture  weighs 
only  about  fifteen  pounds,  wooden 
crossarms  worked  fine.  A  high  inten¬ 
sity  discharge  lamp  assembly,  how¬ 
ever,  weighs  approximately  50  to  60 
pounds.  Twisting  of  the  crossarm  and 
misalignment  of  the  fixtures  will  result 
if  high  intensity  discharge  equipment 
is  installed  on  wooden  crossarms.  To¬ 
day’s  modem  lighting  equipment  de¬ 
mands  metal  crossarms  of  considerable 
strength  and  size. 

A  ten  degree  misalignment  caused 
by  sagging  of  the  fixtures  over  time  can 
cause  a  loss  of  as  much  as  two  thirds 
of  the  light  on  the  field.  By  planning 
the  needs  of  your  recreation  program’s 
lighting  system  well  in  advance,  you 


SPORT 

SKILL  LEVEL 

LIGHT  LEVEL 

Softball 

Recreational 

30  footcandles  infield 

20  footcandles  outfield 

Softball 

Tournament 

50  footcandles  infield 

30  footcandles  outfield 

Soccer 

Recreational 

30  footcandles 

Soccer 

Tournament 

50  footcandles 

Tennis 

Recreational 

30  footcandles 

Tennis 

Tournament 

50  footcandles 

Standard  guidelines  for  required  lighting  levels. 
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can  avoid  the  high  costs  of  redesigning 
or  reaiming  your  lighting  system. 

Another  aspect  of  the  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  that  your  consultant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  can  guide  you  on  is  pole  choice. 
The  function  of  the  poles  is  to  support 
the  luminaire  assemblies  at  the  proper 
height  to  achieve  optimal  aiming  an¬ 
gles  and  avoid  glare  for  the  players. 
Wood,  steel  and  concrete  are  the  three 
primary  options. 

The  type  of  pole  selected  does  not 
affect  the  end  result  of  the  quality  of 
light  on  the  field,  but  it  does  affect 
economic  and  aesthetic  considerations. 
A  penta-treated  Douglas  Fir  wood  pole 
should  last  from  30  to  45  years,  is  easy 
to  install  and  does  not  require  an  ex¬ 
pensive  concrete  base.  Steel  poles  have 
a  higher  initial  cost  which  becomes 
substantially  significant  over  60  foot 
lengths,  and  they  require  concrete  foot¬ 
ings  which  make  installation  costs 
higher.  Steel  poles  will  last  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  many  feel  they  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  advantage  over  wood  poles. 
Concrete  poles  are  more  expensive  than 
wood  but  often  less  than  steel.  They 
can  be  direct  buried,  thus  eliminating 
the  cost  of  footings,  but  they  are  heavy 
and  may  be  expensive  to  set.  Freight 
on  concrete  poles  limits  use  to  areas  of 
plant  manufacturing  locales. 

ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS 

Frequently  the  designing  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  system  for  fitness  and  recreation 
facilities  is  related  to  requirements  sim¬ 
ilar  to  manufacturing  or  commercial 
buildings.  This  results  in  a  system  that 
is  often  overdesigned  and  unsafe  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  allow  for  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  grounding.  Few  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  specialized  area  of  ballfield  de¬ 
sign.  When  planning  the  electrical  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  sports  lighting  project,  re¬ 
member  to  keep  it  simple.  Sophisticated 
switching  arrangements  can  add  greatly 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  project  and  are 
generally  not  needed. 


By  providing  power  disconnects  at 
the  base  of  each  pole,  you  can  protect 
service  personnel  during  maintenance. 
Require  established  safety  standards, 
such  as  the  Underwriters  Laboratory 
Listing,  to  ensure  safety  and  avoid  li¬ 
ability.  The  entire  luminaire  assembly, 
not  just  the  fixture,  should  be  UL  listed. 
Compliance  with  national,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  government  codes  is  also  advised. 

Proper  initial  design  standards  will 
reduce  costly  and  disruptive  mainte¬ 
nance  problems.  Fusing  of  each  fixture 
will  avoid  gang  failure  of  lights  and 
eliminate  costly  emergency  repairs. 


MULTI-PURPOSE  LIGHTING 

The  lighting  of  a  multi-purpose  fa¬ 
cility  is  much  more  complex  than  light¬ 
ing  for  a  single  use  field.  If  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  facility  will  be  used 
for  more  than  one  sport,  it  is  important 
to  tell  your  consultant  before  the  light¬ 
ing  system  is  designed.  Variations  in 
pole  locations  and  fixture  aiming,  as 
well  as  possible  separate  switching  op¬ 
tions,  can  be  used  by  a  knowledgeable 
designer  to  design  a  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  high  quality  lighting  for  several 
sports. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 

STANDARDS 

Clear-cut  standards  can  avoid  two 
problems  on  bid  date:  insufficient,  cheap 
substitutions  and  overpriced  bids  that 
try  to  cover  uncertain  costs  of  an  under¬ 
defined  project. 

When  choosing  a  manufacturer  and 
consultant,  be  sure  that  they  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  recreation  and  athletic  field 
lighting.  Ask  for  references  or  visit  other 
companies  which  have  purchased  sim¬ 
ilar  lighting  systems.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  make  sure  that  your  manufac¬ 
turer  is  willing  to  tailor  a  system  to 
meet  your  employee  program’s  needs. 


INSTALLATION  AND 
FINANCIAL  OPTIONS 


The  method  of  completing  a  lighting 
project  depends  on  your  company’s  ca¬ 
pabilities.  One  way  to  get  the  project 
into  your  budget  is  to  use  volunteer 
installation.  If  your  company  has  avail¬ 
able  use  of  a  boom  truck,  electrical 
contractor  on  staff  or  community  mem¬ 
ber  or  employee  who  is  willing  to  do¬ 
nate  time,  this  method  could  be  a  wise 
way  to  save  money. 

An  appealing  option  for  companies 
on  a  limited  budget  is  to  lease  the  light¬ 
ing  equipment.  Many  manufacturers 
offer  leasing  and  rental  budgets.  As¬ 
sessment  of  user  fees  is  another  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  method  of  financing 
capital  improvements  and  operating 
costs  of  lighting  equipment. 

A  turnkey  bid  that  includes  both  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  equipment  prob¬ 
ably  means  less  hassle  for  you  and  your 
company  and  may  result  in  longer  war¬ 
ranties  of  the  equipment  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

By  examining  the  typical  operating 
costs  of  lighting  a  softball  field  (fi¬ 
nanced  over  a  five  year  period  with  user 
recovery),  many  companies  realize  that 
their  costs  are  well-rewarded. 

A  280  foot  softball  field  with  twenty- 
four  1500  watt  metal  halide  fixtures 
would  have  a  $6,700  annual  cost  on  a 
five  year  payout.  Assuming  that  you 
have  a  12  week  season  with  five  nights 
per  week  usage,  four  games  per  night 
and  15  players  per  team,  your  per  cap¬ 
ita  cost  on  a  five  year  payout  would  be 
only  93  cents  per  player,  per  game. 
Isn’t  a  healthy,  more  productive  em¬ 
ployee  worth  this  minimal  cost? 


Lighted  facilities  could  spark  a  bright 
future  of  opportunities  for  your 
employees.  With  lighting,  the  sun 
will  never  set  on  your  company’s  fit¬ 
ness  and  recreation  program. 


Jeanie  Bieri  is  marketing  manager  for 
Musco Lighting,  Inc.,  an  associate  member 
of  NESRA. 
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ALTERNATIVE 

FACILITIES 

Just  beyond  your  company  door, 
there’s  an  endless  world  of 
programming  possibilities. 


by  June  Cramer,  editor 

It’s  happening  on  the  city  streets  and 
sidewalks,  along  the  lakes  and  at  lo¬ 
cal  church  halls,  in  public  parks  and 
private  pools.  They’re  doing  it  without 
big  budgets  or  fancy  facilities.  They’re 
doing  what  at  one  time  was  deemed 
impossible. 

What’s  so  remarkable,  however,  is 
not  what  they’re  doing,  but  how. 

Today,  all  over  the  country,  com¬ 
panies  that  lack  the  space  or  finances 
to  provide  corporate-owned  recreation 
facilities  are  affirming  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  employee  fitness  and  wellness 
by  turning  to  alternative,  off-worksite 
facilities. 

Alternative  facility  programming  can 
be  as  simple  as  organizing  a  company 
jogging  group  that  runs  along  city  streets 
after  work,  holding  a  book  discussion 
club  meeting  at  a  local  library,  or  sub¬ 
sidizing  employees’  membership  in 
private  fitness  clubs  and  facilities.  Or, 
it  can  be  as  sophisticated  as  tapping 
into  a  local  health  spa’s  wellness  pro¬ 
gram  by  contracting  a  twice  a  week, 


six  month  course  on  nutrition  and 
healthy  lifestyles. 

Regardless  of  the  scope,  offsite  fa¬ 
cilities  are  a  means  by  which  compa¬ 
nies  can  reap  the  benefits  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  and  fitness  program. 
Without  taking  on  the  costs  of  a  cor¬ 
porate-owned  facility,  companies  stand 
to  gain  higher  productivity,  improved 
employee  morale,  lower  turnover,  re¬ 
duced  absenteeism  and  better  manage¬ 
ment-employee  relations. 

‘  ‘Just  because  a  company  doesn’t  own 
its  own  facilities  does  not  mean  that 
they  cannot  provide  their  employees 
with  a  sound  recreation  and  fitness  pro¬ 
gram,”  contends  Mary  Kennedy,  man¬ 
ager,  personnel  services,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Detroit. 

‘‘There  are  a  wealth  of  opportunities 
outside  the  workplace,”  she  adds. 
“Using  offsite  facilities  is  an  excellent 
way  for  companies  to  show  their  em¬ 
ployees  that  they  are  concerned  about 
their  health  and  well-being.” 
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SOLVING  THE  DILEMMA  OF 

URBAN  PROGRAMMING 

According  to  figures  provided  the 
United  Nations,  the  world’s  population 
is  estimated  at  4.5  billion.  Of  these, 
approximately  half  or  1.9  billion  live 
in  urban  areas.  As  this  current  trend 
toward  urbanization  continues,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  companies  will  have  to 
contend  with  congestion,  lack  of  ex¬ 
pansion  space,  fewer  neighborhood 
parks  and  recreation  facilities,  and  em¬ 
ployee  decentralization. 

For  employee  services  managers,  the 
implications  are  far  reaching.  Innova¬ 
tive  views  in  programming  and  devel¬ 
opment  must  come  forth  if  companies 
are  to  serve  their  employees. 

‘  ‘Companies  located  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  business  districts  face  unique 
programming  difficulties,”  points  out 
Mary  McLay,  human  resources  officer 
at  LaSalle  National  Bank  in  Chicago. 
“We  are  limited  in  space,  and  our  em¬ 
ployees  are  scattered  across  the  city.  If 
an  employee  has  to  go  home  after  work 
and  then  drive  all  the  way  across  the 


city  for  a  softball  game,  he’s  just  not 
as  likely  to  participate.” 

Offsite  facilities  can  help  employers 
combat  such  problems.  Recreational 
activities  can  be  held  at  various  sites 
within  a  city,  depending  on  employees’ 
interests  and  needs.  If  most  of  the  ten¬ 
nis  club’s  members  live  on  the  north 
end  of  a  city,  their  matches  can  be  held 
at  north  side  courts,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  gardening  club  can  meet  at  a 
local  gym  on  the  city’s  far  west  side. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  offsite 
facilities  is  their  flexibility.  Employee 
services  managers  can  choose  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  type  of  facility  that  best  fits 
present  programming  needs.  As  those 
needs  change,  so  can  the;  choice  of  fa¬ 
cility.  Seen  in  this  light,  offsite  facil¬ 
ities  are  far  from  restricting.  In  fact, 
they  can  open  the  door  to  a  whole  new 
world  of  programming  possibilities. 

A  SMALLER 
PRICE  TAG 

The  costs  of  a  recreation  and  fitness 
facility  can  be  quite  high.  Construc¬ 


tion,  staffing,  maintenance,  schedul¬ 
ing,  supervision,  instruction  and  re¬ 
pairs  can  reach  $50,000  by  year’s  end. 
But  by  sharing  or  renting  offsite  facil¬ 
ities,  companies  can  provide  their  em¬ 
ployees  with  equal  or  in  many  cases 
higher  quality  facilities  for  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost. 

“Not  every  company  can  afford  a 
multi-million  dollar  facility,”  says 
Kennedy.  “Offsite  facilities  are  great 
for  companies  on  a  tight  budget  be¬ 
cause  they’re  very  cost-efficient.  We 
wouldn’t  use  a  certain  type  of  gym  or 
volleyball  court  often  enough  to  justify 
the  expense  of  building  one.  This  way, 
we  only  pay  for  whatever  facilities  we 
use,  whenever  we  need  them.” 

For  many  companies,  offsite  facili¬ 
ties  offer  the  best  of  two  worlds.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  less  expensive 
than  building  an  onsite  recreation  fa-  ; 
cility,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  offer  . 
the  same  payoffs  in  terms  of  greater 
productivity  and  higher  workforce  mo¬ 
rale. 

“It  is  definitely  worth  the  effort  and 
expense  to  find  an  offsite  facility  and 
pay  the  rental  fees,”  contends  Karen  , 
Harrigan,  public  affairs  assistant  at 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 

“Our  employees  are  very  important 
to  us,  and  they  really  appreciate  our 
fitness  and  recreation  programs,”  says 
Harrigan.  “I  think  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  programs  are  one 
of  the  benefits  that  attract  employees  : 
to  a  company  and  make  workers  more 
loyal.” 

SHARING  EXPENSES 

To  alleviate  the  high  costs  of  facility 
rental  fees,  many  companies  are  shar¬ 
ing  the  expenses.  For  instance,  six 
member  companies  of  the  Michigan 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  (MESRA) — Stroh  Brewery, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  National  Bank 
of  Detroit,  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas, 
American  Natural  Resources  and 
Michigan  Bell — have  started  an  em¬ 
ployee  hockey  league.  By  splitting  the 
high  costs  of  renting  an  ice  hockey  arena, 
these  companies  provide  their  employ- 


Members  of  the  Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association  hold  an  employee  hockey 
league  at  a  private  arena  and  split  the  rental  costs. 
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Local  school  gymnasiums  are  a  reasonable  alternative  for  companies  that  do  not  own  their  own 
facilities. 


ees  with  an  excellent  facility  and  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  could  never  have  fi¬ 
nanced  on  a  single  budget. 

‘  ‘A  smaller  company  probably  could 
not  afford  to  start  a  whole  hockey  lea¬ 
gue  and  rent  a  facility,”  says  Kennedy, 
“but  they  can  afford  to  sponsor  one 
team.  By  joining  forces,  employees  also 
get  a  chance  to  socialize  with  workers 
from  these  other  companies.” 

Combining  efforts  with  other  com¬ 
panies  in  your  area  or  other  members 
of  your  NESRA  chapter  or  region  is 
one  way  to  expand  programming  op¬ 
portunities  while  reducing  facility  ex¬ 
penses. 

PUTTING  MOTHER  NATURE  TO 
WORK 

One  of  the  most  convenient — and 
least  expensive — offsite  facilities  is  often 
the  one  that  is  most  overlooked.  Every 
employee  services  manager  should 
consider  putting  Mother  Nature  to  work 
in  an  employee  recreation  and  fitness 
program.  No  matter  where  your  com¬ 
pany  is  located.  Mother  Nature’s  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  used  at  least  part  of  the 
year.  Basketball,  tennis,  softball,  golf, 
skiing,  swimming,  gardening,  boating, 
running,  baseball,  aerobics,  cycling, 
and  soccer  are  among  the  many  em¬ 
ployee  programs  that  adapt  easily  to 
outside  facilities. 

“We  here  at  The  Peoples  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  have  the  most 
beautiful  recreation  facility  right  at  our 
fingertips — -the  city  of  Chicago  and  its 
magnificent  lakefront,”  says  Frank 
Chico,  senior  personnel  representative. 

Companies  such  as  Peoples  Gas  long 
ago  learned  the  benefits  of  using  off¬ 
site,  outdoor  facilities.  Washington 
National  Insurance  employees,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gather  at  the  lakefront  during 
lunch  hour  to  run  together.  A  com¬ 
pany  jogging  club  can  use  city  side¬ 
walks  for  their  running  track;  the  pho¬ 
tography  club  can  rely  on  the  scenic 
beauty  of  nature  for  their  next  outing; 
even  the  company  dance  can  be  held 
outside.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  pro¬ 
gramming  possibilities . 


THE  LOCAL  Y 

Another  appealing  option  for  com¬ 
panies  without  their  own  facilities  is  to 
tap  into  the  local  YW/YMCA.  Located 
all  over  the  country  and  in  most  inner 
cities,  YMCAs  are  often  as  well 
equipped  and  staffed  as  an  expensive 
private  health  club. 

“We  have  found  that  YMCAs  are 
usually  more  reasonable  than  renting  a 
gym  or  other  private  facility,”  notes 
Harrigan.  “In  addition,  they’re  often 
easier  for  employees  to  get  to.” 

The  YMCA’s  “Partners  in  Health” 
program  is  a  comprehensive  group  of 
physical  and  non-physical  programs 
designed  to  help  employees  improve 
fitness  and  overall  well-being.  Some  of 
the  classes  offered  include  physical  fit¬ 
ness  conditioning,  nutrition  and  weight 
management,  physical  fitness  through 
water  exercise,  and  stress  manage¬ 
ment. 

“We  offer  high-quality,  yet  inex¬ 
pensive  programs,”  says  Rich  Escutia, 


assistant  executive  director  of  pro¬ 
gramming  at  the  McGaw  YMCA  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  “We  have  a  na¬ 
tional  network  through  the  YMCA,  so 
we  can  accommodate  large  corpora¬ 
tions  with  locations  in  different  states. 

YMCAs  can  provide  programs  on 
company  premises,  at  the  YMCA  it¬ 
self,  or  at  a  third  location  such  as  a 
church,  American  Legion  hall,  or 
school. 

An  added  benefit  when  working  with 
a  local  Y  is  that  they  actually  do  all 
the  work  for  you .  Corporations  can  feel 
secure  about  safety  because  employees 
are  covered  by  the  YMCA’s  liability 
insurance. 

“Our  instructors  are  trained  in  our 
national  program,”  says  Escutio. 
“They’re  professional  physical  fitness 
specialists. 

“After  all,  that’s  our  business,”  he 
adds.  “We’ve  been  experts  in  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fitness  for  many  years.” 

PROGRAMMING  IN  THE  PARK 

Yet  another  source  of  ready-made 
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programs,  staff  and  facilities  is  your 
local  park  district.  Many  companies, 
such  as  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  and  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Chicago,  hold  regular  com¬ 
pany  tournaments  on  park  district 
grounds. 

“We  feel  that  companies  pay  taxes, 
and  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  recreation  for  them,’  ’  states  Jerry 
Bauer,  assistant  director  of  parks  and 
recreation  in  Schaumburg,  Illinois. 

Local  park  districts  offer  programs 
such  as  aerobic  dance  classes,  “art  in 
the  workplace,”  traveling  theatre  troupes 
and  fitness  consultation.  Because  of  their 
extensive  budgets  and  facilities,  local 
park  districts  can  meet  a  variety  of  cor¬ 
porate  needs  and  can  even  begin  new 
programs  to  suit  employee  interests. 

“In  the  past  we  have  offered  a  shut¬ 
tle  bus  from  the  worksite  to  the  park 
facilities,”  explains  Laynnaia  Ross,  arts 
and  special  projects  supervisor  for  the 
Schaumburg  Park  District.  “You  will 
find  that  local  park  districts  are  very 
eager  to  cooperate  with  corporations 
and  meet  their  programming  needs.” 

OTHER  ALTERNATIVES 

“Everyone  looks  at  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  places,”  argues  Kennedy.  “By 
checking  into  alternative  facilities  such 
as  grade  school  or  parochial  school 
buildings,  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money.” 

Harrigan  concurs:  “A  grade  school 
gym  is  often  smaller  than  a  high  school 
gym,  but  you  can  save  up  to  $20  an 
hour.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to 
remember  when  considering  alterna¬ 
tive  facilities  is  to  be  creative.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  recreation  and  facilities 
just  beyond  the  workplace  that  is  just 
waiting  to  be  explored.  Hospitals,  zoos, 
shopping  malls,  banquet  rooms, 
churches,  hotels,  raquetball  and  health 
clubs,  bowling  alleys,  restaurants  and 
day  care  centers  are  just  a  few  options. 

“The  nicer  you  are,  the  more  ven¬ 
dors  and  facility  owners  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  you,”  emphasizes 
Kennedy. 


CHOOSING  AN  OFFSITE 

FACILITY 


Location.  ‘  ‘Try  to  find  a  facility  that 
is  centrally  located  so  that  it  is  easily 
accessible  for  all  employees,”  recom¬ 
mends  Chico.  “If  our  golf  tournament 
is  held  on  the  south  side  one  summer, 
we  try  to  have  it  on  the  north  side  the 
next  year.  This  keeps  everyone  happy.” 

Kennedy  agrees:  “When  we  run  a 
program,  we  like  to  have  the  maximum 
number  of  employees  participate  in  it. 
Choose  your  site  with  this  in  mind  and 
vary  your  location  from  year  to  year. 
People  like  that.” 

Another  point  to  consider  is  trans¬ 
portation.  Offsite  facilities  that  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  public  transportation,  high¬ 
ways  and  ample  parking  allow  easy 
access  for  employees.  Remember — even 
the  most  beautiful  recreation  facility  is 
worthless  if  your  employees  cannot  get 
there. 


Safety.  “One  of  the  hats  I  used  to 
wear  was  that  of  safety  advisor,  so  I 
realize  that  carefully  inspecting  an  off¬ 
site  facility  is  a  must,”  says  Chico. 
“Look  for  potential  safety  problems  and 
hazards,  such  as  adequate  spectator 
seating,  fire  exits,  sprinkling  systems, 
or  tom  carpeting.” 

“Although  you  might  think  ‘a  gym 
is  a  gym,’  we  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it’s  not,”  says  Kennedy. 
“You  can  never  be  too  careful.  If  a 
basketball  net  isn’t  suspended  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  can  fall  and  one  of  your  em¬ 
ployees  can  get  hurt.” 

Checking  into  liability  will  minimize 
all  risks.  Will  your  company’s  insur¬ 
ance  policy  cover  accidents?  What  is 
the  facility’s  coverage? 


References.  The  best  guide  to  a  good, 
dependable  facility  is  simply  word  of 
mouth. 

“Get  recommendations,”  Kennedy 
advises.  “Ask  for  references.  Call  other 
companies  that  have  used  the  facility. 
Find  out  if  there  were  any  problems, 
if  the  facility  was  always  clean,  and  if 
it  was  open  when  it  was  supposed  to 
be.” 


It’s  also  advisable  to  talk  directly  with 
anyone  you’ll  be  working  with — even 
maintenance  people  and  custodians.  Set 
all  agreements,  such  as  when  the  fa¬ 
cility  will  be  opened,  fees  and  what 
equipment  is  available,  in  writing. 

Rental  fees.  “If  you  shop  around, 
you  can  find  a  good  deal,”  states  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Closed  down  schools  and  parochial 
grade  school  gyms  often  offer  some  of 
the  best  prices.  Using  a  facility  during 
off-peak  hours  can  also  help  save 
money. 

Staffing.  Local  Ys  and  park  dis¬ 
tricts  usually  have  their  own  instructors 
and  staff,  but  a  high  school  gym  or  a 
neighborhood  hall  probably  does  not. 
Employee  services  managers  should 
have  at  least  one  staff  member  on  site, 
perferrably  someone  who  is  trained  in 
first  aid  and  CPR. 

Contrary  to  what  many  may  claim, 
it  is  possible  to  provide  employ¬ 
ees  with  recreation,  cultural  and 
fitness  opportunities  without  elaborate 
facilities.  The  key  is  management  sup¬ 
port  and  a  commitment  to  employee 
welfare. 

“Even  with  a  multi-million  dollar 
facility,  unless  a  company  really  be¬ 
lieves  that  employee  recreation  will  im¬ 
prove  their  productivity,  nothing  will 
be  accomplished,”  argues  Bauer. 

Any  formula  for  a  successful  em¬ 
ployee  recreation  and  fitness  program 
requires  hard  work  and  dedication.  Us¬ 
ing  offsite  facilities  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  obstacle,  but  as  a  stimulus  for 
discovering  new  programming  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“People  can  do  anything  they  want 
to  do,”  emphasizes  Kennedy.  “Em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  must  have 
good  attitudes  and  be  willing  to  give 
200  percent.  Never  say  you  can’t.” 

When  you  use  city  sidewalks,  public 
parks  and  private  facilities  for  your  em¬ 
ployee  programs,  you  bring  the  much- 
needed  human  element  back  into  your 
programming  and  demonstrate  to  the 
neighboring  community  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  commitment  to  its  employees,  fit, 
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S.O.S.  For  Family  Stress 


Everywhere  you  turn  today  it  seems 
the  overriding  favorite  subject  of 
every  pseudo-psychologist  writer 
is  stress.  The  headlines  are  filled  with 
buzzwords  such  as  “the  silent  killer,” 
stress  management,  relaxation  tech¬ 
niques  and  executive  stress.  But  by  em¬ 
phasizing  stress  and  its  effects  on  the 
working  man  or  woman,  these  popular 
articles  may  be  failing  to  recognize  one 
of  the  leading  sources  of  stress  in  our 
lives:  the  family. 

While  the  family  is  a  significant  cause 
of  stress  in  today’s  society,  it  can  just 
as  easily  be  turned  into  a  reducer  of 
stress.  First,  let’s  examine  the  family 
and  how  many  of  the  things  so  often 
written  about  the  working  man  or 
woman  also  apply  to  the  family  unit. 
For  the  most  part  we  are  treating  a  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  married  couple  with  a  number 
of  children  all  living  under  the  same 
roof.  However,  the  stressors  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  relieve  that  stress  will  also 
apply  to  couples  without  children,  sin¬ 
gle  parent  households  and  single  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  someday  be  a  part  of  this 
type  of  family  unit. 

CAUSES  OF  FAMILY  STRESS 

The  first  step  in  relieving  family  stress 
is  to  identify  those  factors  that  most 
affect  the  modem  day  family  unit.  The 
list  will  hold  no  surprises  after  giving 
it  some  thought:  financial  concerns,  the 
sexual  relationship,  children  and  el¬ 
derly  parents  have  been  found  to  be  the 
leading  causes  of  stress  for  the  family. 
The  overall  common  denominator  which 
has  the  greatest  effect  on  these  stressors 
is  the  ever  increasing  situation  of  dual 
careers  and  dual  incomes. 

The  primary  result  of  two-income 
households  is  that  the  working  couple 
lacks  time  for  family  involvement. 
Working  couples  tend  to  spend  what 
time  they  do  have  “catching  up”  and 
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concentrating  on  chores  that  were  not 
done  at  a  specific  time  due  to  work 
schedules  or  other  conflicts. 

Assuming  that  quality  time  with  the 
family  is  indeed  a  priority,  it  is  this 
time  that  needs  to  be  rescheduled.  If 
you  find  this  dilemma  to  be  true  within 
your  own  family,  there  are  several  things 
you  can  do  to  alleviate  this  time  crunch 
and  the  stress  it  causes: 

•  Enlist  neighbors  and  friends  or  your 
parents  for  assistance  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  car  repair  and  transportation. 
Reciprocate  whenever  possible. 

•  Hire  someone  to  do  routine  chores 
like  cleaning  the  house,  mowing  the 
lawn  or  shoveling  snow  so  that  you 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  the 
family. 

•  Make  a  concentrated  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  family  events  rather  than  just  let 
them  happen.  Then  evaluate  the  event 
after  the  fact. 

•  Schedule  vacations,  holidays  and 
weekends  away  from  relatives, 


friends,  and  neighbors  to  allow  time 
for  the  family  to  be  together.  Include 
the  family  in  the  planning  process. 

•  If  necessary,  schedule  time  to  be  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  about  any  subject. 
It’s  hard  to  imagine  scheduling 
“meetings”  within  a  family  that  is 
supposedly  together  much  of  the  time. 
What  often  happens  in  a  typical  fam¬ 
ily,  however,  is  that  members  be¬ 
come  involved  with  activities  that  do 
not  include  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  result:  a  need  to  schedule  time 
together  arises. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
PARENTHOOD 

As  a  parent,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  relate  to  a  child’s  stress  and  how  he 
or  she  deals  with  it.  Obviously,  stress 
in  adults  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  changes 
that  take  place  within  a  given  time  and 
how  we  deal  with  those  changes.  As¬ 
suming  the  same  holds  true  for  a  child 
or  adolescent,  imagine  the  increased 
number  and  frequency  of  changes  that 
a  child  goes  through  as  compared  to  an 
adult.  The  child  grows  through  infancy 
and  experiences  many  outward  physi¬ 
cal  changes.  Shortly  thereafter  internal 
body  changes  occur  in  puberty  and  ad¬ 
olescence.  Through  all  this  comes  the 
ever  increasing  social  pressures  from 
our  education  system,  among  others, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  we  see  the  drastic 
highs  and  lows  and  changes  in  mood 
in  our  young  people  today.  They  do 
experience  stress! 

The  parenting  cycle  occurs  in  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  is  union,  when 
the  parent  must  satisfy  every  need  of 
the  child.  This  is  followed  by  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  time  when  the  parent  must 
let  go  and  allow  the  child  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  Finally,  the  family  experi¬ 
ences  a  reunion  as  the  children  estab- 
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lish  relationships  and  families  of  their 
own.  By  recognizing  these  changes  in 
the  family  cycle,  a  parent  can  relieve 
stress  and  help  the  whole  family  to  ad¬ 
just. 

HOW  TO  COPE  WITH  FAMILY 

STRESS 

In  the  field  of  stress  management, 
interventions  are  defined  as  activities 
that  you  can  use  to  better  deal  with 
stress,  no  matter  what  the  origin.  The 
following  interventions  should  be 
learned  by  the  whole  family  to  help 
cope  with  stress. 

□  Eliminate  Unnecessary  Stres¬ 
sors.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  during 
the  course  of  a  day,  week  or  month 
that  distress  you  the  most.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  old  axiom  ‘ ‘I  need  a  vacation’  ’ 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  eliminating 
stress.  Vacations  are  oftentimes  more 
stressful  because  of  the  change  in¬ 
volved. 

□  Smell  The  Flowers.  The  old  ax- 


flicts  must  be  resolved  in  a  short  period 
of  time  to  your  satisfaction  in  order  to 
reduce  your  stressors. 

□  Develop  Social  Support.  The 
social  support  strata  that  you  can  de¬ 
velop  is  a  protective  factor  in  prevent¬ 
ing  or  reducing  stress.  The  important 
factor  is  realizing  the  need  of  the  sup¬ 
port  and  overcoming  the  fear  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  or  needing  someone. 
Show  your  family  that  you  care  and 
that  you  need  them. 


□  Find  a  positive  side  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  situation.  To  every  side  of  a  stres¬ 
sor  there  is  a  bright  side  if  you  can  look 
for  it.  For  every  airport  you  wait  in 
there  is  that  letter  you  meant  to  write 
months  ago;  for  every  computer  that’s 
down  there’s  the  chance  to  proofread 
one  more  time;  and  for  every  copier 
that’s  jammed  there’s  a  tech  rep  right 
around  the  comer. 

□  Regular  Exercise.  Physical  re¬ 
lease  or  exercise,  whether  it  be  walk¬ 
ing,  running  or  swimming,  provides  us 
with  an  excellent  outlet  in  times  of  ten¬ 
sion  and  built  up  emotions.  Exercise 
enables  us  to  use  the  three  stress  by¬ 
products  (increased  heart  rate,  high  res¬ 
piratory  rate  and  muscle  tension)  in  a 
positive  manner.  Regular  exercise  al¬ 
lows  us  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
stressor  to  the  exercise  we  have  cho¬ 
sen. 

Actually,  if  you  look  closely  at  the 
things  you  can  do  to  alleviate  stress 
within  the  family  unit  you  can  re- 


iom  of  “getting  there  is  half  the  fun’’ 
applies  to  interventions.  Except  where 
absolutely  necessary,  eliminate  the 
routines  of  your  life.  The  sameness  of 
daily  routines  desensitizes  us  to  the  ex¬ 
perience.  Something  as  simple  as 
changing  your  route  to  work  once  a 
week  or  planning  a  new  family  activity 
can  reduce  a  stressor. 

□  Assert  Yourself.  Find  the  proper 
balance  of  being  assertive  enough  to 
satisfy  your  own  needs  while  main¬ 
taining  good  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  If  you 
are  unassertive,  chances  are  you  are  not 
satisfying  your  needs,  and  those  needs 
become  stressors.  A  lot  depends  on  not 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it  if 
you’re  going  to  be  an  effective,  assertive 
person. 

□  Resolve  Conflicts.  How  effec¬ 
tive  you  are  at  resolving  conflicts  will 
often  determine  the  number  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  stressors  you  will  experience. 
Develop  techniques  of  effective  listen¬ 
ing,  supporting  another’s  statements, 
compromising  and  negotiating.  Con- 
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□  Build  Self-Esteem.  Self-esteem 
is  a  learned  condition.  We  leam  from 
how  people  react  to  us;  how  we  are 
judged  by  parents,  teachers,  peers  and 
supervisors.  Building  successes  also 
builds  self-esteem.  We’ve  already  talked 
about  assertiveness  and  resolving  con¬ 
flicts.  Without  self-esteem  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  effectively  resolve 
conflicts,  for  you  would  lack  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  own  opinions  and  deci¬ 
sions. 


late  each  of  these  to  an  aspect  of  your 
job.  On  the  job  you  1)  prioritize  your 
time  commitments,  2)  seek  help  or  del¬ 
egate  tasks  that  are  of  a  lower  priority, 
3)  plan  your  time  and  control  the  piece 
of  the  organization  that  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  4)  include  your  peers  and 
subordinates  in  the  decision  making  that 
will  affect  their  work  lives  and  5) 
schedule  meetings  to  be  sure  the  time 
is  taken  to  solve  or  uncover  a  problem. 
By  employing  the  various  stress  man¬ 
agement  techniques,  you  can  eliminate 
stress  both  at  home  and  on  the  job. 

Whether  it’s  being  a  partner  in  a 
marriage  or  being  a  parent,  the  task  is 
not  an  easy  one.  Becoming  a  part  of 
the  family  unit  should  be  treated  as  a 
growth  producing  and  learning  expe¬ 
rience,  as  opposed  to  a  responsibility  and 
sacrifice.  It  becomes  a  lot  like  your  job 
.  .  .  you’ll  only  be  good  at  it  with  ad¬ 
equate  training,  effort  and  experience. 

& 

Reprinted  from  Take  Charge ,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Xerox  Health  Management 
Program,  Xerox  Corporation,  1984. 
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The  Art  of  Delegating 

by  I.  Thomas  Sheppard,  Ph.D. 


Delegation  is  the  best  time-man¬ 
agement  tool  available  to  a  man¬ 
ager.  It  is  important  at  every  level 
in  the  organization,  and  should  be 
learned  thoroughly  by  everyone  who 
wants  to  be  a  successful  boss.  But  over 
and  over  again,  we  hear  and  see  the 
horror  stories  of  the  manager  who  can¬ 
not  delegate. 

A  typical  example  involved  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  (CEO) 
of  a  medium-sized  savings  and  loan 
organization  in  the  Southwest.  A  short 
time  after  his  appointment  to  the  post, 
there  was  not  one  senior  vice  president 
in  his  organization  who  would  make  a 
decision.  Every  problem  that  reached 
their  desks  was  referred,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  chief.  They  waited  for  his 
pronouncements  in  every  area  of  their 
responsibilities  before  they  would  take 
any  significant  action.  They  became 
masters  of  stalling,  obfuscation  and  plain 
inactivity.  They  learned  to  excel  at  pa¬ 
per  shuffling,  recordkeeping  and  points 
of  protocol  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
staffs  busy.  All  of  this  was  because  it 
was  evident  that  the  boss,  while  pro¬ 
testing  heartily  about  his  own  work¬ 
load,  would  not  allow  anyone  to  take 
action  until  all  problems  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  for  his  decisions. 

Over  the  years,  managers  with  ini¬ 
tiative  and  drive  left  this  company  as 
they  discovered  that  their  attributes  were 
considered  liabilities.  Promotions  were 
reserved  for  the  ritual  keepers  who 
carefully  learned  all  of  the  chief’s  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  and  most  important  of  all,  his 
prerogatives  in  all  decision-making  sit¬ 
uations. 

This  organization,  centered  wholly 
on  the  energy  of  one  man,  became  in¬ 
flexible,  ponderous  and  slow  to  react. 
There  was  no  proactive  element  to  its 
management  strategy  that  sought  to  an¬ 
ticipate  future  conditions.  Entropy,  as 
it  inevitably  does,  caused  the  company 


to  slow,  then  falter,  and  finally  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  latest  economic  downturn. 
It  has  since  been  taken  over  by  a  larger 
organization,  and  the  former  president 
is  now  just  that — former. 
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In  another  instance,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Fortune  500  corporation  had 
a  master’s  degree  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  and  regularly  attended  various 
management  seminars  designed  to  keep 
him  current  with  the  latest  techniques. 
He  stated  his  position  as  an  advocate 
of  decentralization  and  delegation  at 
every  opportunity.  His  catch  phrase  to 
subordinates,  “That’s  your  problem, 
deal  with  it,”  was  heard  often  in  his 
department. 

At  first  his  people  believed  him,  but 
it  wasn’t  long  before  his  nonverbal 
messages  bespoke  his  true  feelings.  His 
subordinates  eventually  began  to  refer 
to  him  as  “the  helicopter”  because, 
like  that  aircraft,  he  could  hover  in  one 
spot  seemingly  for  hours,  always  near 
the  subordinate  assigned  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  hottest  project.  In  one  outra¬ 
geous  hovering  incident,  he  kept  tabs 
on  a  subordinate  even  through  trips  to 
the  men’s  room. 

This  executive’s  propensity  to  “keep 
in  touch”  was  really  a  fear  of  letting 
go.  He  felt  he  was  better  qualified  to 


do  the  job  than  was  the  subordinate  to 
whom  he  delegated  it  and  that  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  lacked  the  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  similar  job. 

This  executive  is  actually  robbing 
himself  of  further  advancement  in  the 
corporation.  He  is  not  preparing  his 
younger  managers  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  is  not  training  them  in  decision 
making.  He  has  not  groomed  possible 
replacements  to  free  himself  for  pro¬ 
motion.  And  he  is  establishing  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  saying  one  thing  and  mean¬ 
ing  another. 

The  employees  with  initiative  are 
avoiding  assignment  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  those  in  the  department  are 
looking  for  ways  out.  Our  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  while  reducing  his  anxiety  and 
tension  by  keeping  tight  reins  on  every¬ 
one,  is  also  unwittingly  reducing  his 
own  future  prospects  as  well. 

THE  OTHER  EXTREME 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  young,  fresh-out-of-col- 
lege  management  intern  in  a  large  Texas 
construction  firm.  His  approach  to  del¬ 
egating  could  be  more  correctly  called 
“off-loading.”  He  takes  every  task  as¬ 
signed  to  him  and  off-loads  it  on  his 
subordinates.  He  gives  orders  with  the 
assurance  of  a  drill  sergeant  and  uses 
his  position  to  pass  along  all  of  his 
work  to  the  people  in  his  section.  He 
prides  himself  on  being  an  expert  ad¬ 
ministrator  because  his  subordinates 
accomplish  all  of  his  responsibilities. 
The  ‘  ’free”  time  that  he  makes  for  him¬ 
self  in  this  manner  is  spent  soliciting 
more  projects  for  his  section.  “After 
all,”  he  says,  “we’re  the  best,  and  we 
can  handle  anything!” 

His  youth  and  inexperience  are  sav¬ 
ing  him  for  the  moment  because  his 
subordinates  are  doing  his  work  and 
hoping  that  a  change  will  come  about 
as  he  matures.  But  since  human  nature 
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decrees  that  behavior  that  is  rewarded 
tends  to  be  repeated  with  increasing 
frequency,  he  will  have  to  have  a  real 
incentive  to  change  before  their  hopes 
will  come  true. 

DISSECTING  DELEGATION 

The  act  of  delegating  is  deceptively 
simple.  There  are  four  basic  steps  to 
the  process  of  delegation. 

1)  Selecting  the  subordinate.  Who 
has,  or  can  obtain,  all  the  necessary 
data  to  do  the  job?  Does  he  or  she  have 
the  capability  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem?  Can  you  honestly  expect  a  high 
probability  of  success  if  this  person  gets 
the  assignment? 

2)  Agreeing  on  the  final  outcome. 

Time  spent  here  is  well  used.  There 
must  be  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  desired  objectives  by  all  parties, 
and  an  explanation  of  how  these  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  measured.  But  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  how  the  task  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  should  be  left  to  the  subordinate, 
as  long  as  they  fall  within  company 
policy  and  guidelines. 

3)  Providing  the  authority  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  task.  The 
challenge  here  is  to  assure  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  gets  enough  authority  to  get 
the  job  done,  but  not  so  much  that  it 
upsets  the  equilibrium  of  your  depart¬ 
ment.  Define  the  area  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  has  the  freedom  to  act  on  his 
or  her  own,  and  provide  enough  money, 
human  resources  and  time  to  get  the 
job  done.  Define  the  coordination  you 
expect  and  be  sure  all  concerned  are 
notified  of  the  project.  If  disciplinary 
powers  are  delegated  with  the  project, 
be  sure  they  are  crystal  clear  and  known 
by  all. 

4)  Monitoring  the  project.  Check¬ 
ing  the  task  rather  than  checking  on  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  delegated  the 
task  is  a  technique  a  good  delegator 
must  learn.  This  subtle  difference  goes 
a  long  way  in  developing  trust  and 
growth  in  your  subordinate.  Use  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  of  progress  reports  and 
meetings  that  apply  to  all  your  projects. 
By  all  means,  move  about  your  de¬ 
partment  with  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
but  concentrate  on  finding  strengths  and 
successes  and  not  on  ferreting  out.small 
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weaknesses  and  failures.  You  are  in  the 
process  of  building  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  this  calls  for  concentrating 
on  the  positive  aspects  of  your  human 
resources. 


provide  the  climate  of 
mutual  trust  and  growth  that 
nurtures  each  employee’s 
motivation. 


The  relative  ease  with  which  we  can 
dissect  the  act  of  delegation  should  not 
minimize  its  complexities.  This  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  with  us  a  long  time  and 
we  are  still  trying  to  get  it  right. 

WHY  DELEGATE? 

The  benefits  of  delegation  are  two¬ 
fold.  They  help  the  manager  who  del¬ 
egates,  and  they  are  crucial  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  or  her  subordinates. 
The  overall  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  organization  is  enhanced. 

Let’s  examine  the  benefit  of  the  del¬ 
egator  first.  Successful ;  managers  are 
paid  not  only  for  their  administrative 
capability,  but  for  their  innovations  and 
influence.  They  are  expected  to  handle 
the  routine  activities  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  with  aplomb  and  to  keep  the 
wheels  turning  smoothly  even  during 
unexpected  difficulties.  But  the  real 
measure  of  their  potential  value  to  the 
organization  is  in  their  creativity  and 
their  ability  to  get  things  done  through 
other  people. 

Time  to  hone  these  two  elements  can 
be  made  through  successful  delegating . 
Cutting  down  on  your  subordinates’ 
demands  on  your  time  and  insisting  that 
they  bring  you  solutions  rather  than 
problems  can  be  a  boon  to  your  career. 
By  providing  yourself  with  blocks  of 


subordinate-free  time,  you  can  give 
yourself  opportunities  to  think,  ponder 
and  plan.  If  you  want  to  progress,  you 
must  demonstrate  that  you  can  do  more 
than  you  were  hired  to  do,  to  think 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  present 
position. 

In  conjunction  with  creativity,  you 
must  also  display  the  means  of  carrying 
out  these  innovations  smoothly  and  with 
as  little  friction  as  possible.  Your  in¬ 
fluence,  coupled  with  people  skills,  are 
important  here.  The  act  of  delegation 
illustrates  confidence  in  your  subordi¬ 
nates  and  your  trust  that  they  can  do 
the  job.  By  keeping  performance  stan¬ 
dards  high  and  letting  people  know  that 
you  truly  expect  them  to  be  successful 
in  meeting  those  standards,  your  influ¬ 
ence  will  grow  beyond  your  domain. 
Success  breeds  success,  and  you  will 
be  sought  after  as  a  winner  who  pro¬ 
duces  winners. 

The  other  aspect  of  delegation  ben¬ 
efits  the  subordinates.  If  they  learn  that 
you  believe  in  them  and  that  you  will 
provide  opportunities  for  growth  and 
recognition,  they  will  rise  to  meet  your 
expectations.  Your  insistence  that  they 
face  each  challenge,  that  they  learn  to 
define  problems  accurately,  search  for 
the  root  cause,  find  the  best  possible 
solution  and  present  it  to  you  with  their 
plan  of  action,  is  the  best  managerial 
training  they  can  have. 

The  act  of  delegating  can  broaden 
your  subordinates’  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence.  You  can  make  them  more  valu¬ 
able  to  themselves  and  to  your  orga¬ 
nization.  You  can  provide  the  climate 
of  mutual  trust  and  growth  that  nurtures 
each  employee’s  motivation.  Can  you 
imagine  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  a  department  wherein  each  and  every 
member  deals  with  problems  as  if  they 
were  his  or  her  own,  strives  to  meet 
the  highest  standards  and  feels  like  a 
winner? 

O’TOOLE  S  LAW 

Murphy’s  Law  says  that  if  it  can  go 
wrong,  it  will  go  wrong.  O’Toole’s  Law 
says  that  Murphy  was  an  optimist!  So 
what  can  go  wrong  when  you  delegate? 
Quite  a  lot,  actually,  but  don’t  give  up 
hope. 
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The  first  step  along  the  road  to  being 
a  successful  delegator  is  to  realize  that 
everything  will  seldom  be  easy,  per¬ 
fect  and  completely  to  your  liking.  Re¬ 
member  someone  else  is  going  to  do 
the  job,  and  you  are  going  to  let  him 
or  her  take  the  hurdles  by  him  or  her¬ 
self.  Of  course,  there  will  be  mishaps 
and  disappointments,  but  they  come  with 
the  territory,  and  properly  managed  they 
give  us  growth— in  ourselves  as  well 
as  our  subordinates. 

As  a  manager,  your  trust  is  up  front 
when  you  delegate.  Don’t  be  surprised 
if  you  have  mixed  feelings  even  about 
your  most  capable  lieutenant — if  he  or 
she  fails,  your  judgment  is  called  into 
question,  but  if  he  or  she  succeeds  too 
well,  your  own  job  security  might  be 
threatened.  These  ambivalent  feelings 
are  not  unusual,  and  they  are  simply 
one  more  thing  you  must  deal  with  in 
a  managerial  arena  that  is  already  filled 
with  doubt,  ambiguity  and  stress. 

Your  subordinate  will  also  have  his 
or  her  share  of  fear:  fear  of  failure,  fear 
of  loss  of  approval,  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known.  But  the  only  way  to  progress 
is  for  both  of  you  to  accept  these  mis¬ 
givings  and  begin  the  process.  A  help¬ 
ful  analogy  can  be  to  remember  that 
kites  don’t  rise  with  the  wind,  but  against 
it. 

DON’T  DELEGATE  ALL 

In  The  Practice  of  Management,  Pe¬ 
ter  Drucker  sets  forth  areas  of  “exec¬ 
utive  action”  that  are  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  should  not  be 
delegated.  Described  below,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  helpful  and  effective  guide  for 
managers  who  want  assistance  in  this 
area. 

•  Setting  objectives  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  While  subordinates  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  devise  their  own  objectives 
within  the  overall  plans  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  department’s  objectives  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  department 
head. 

•  Organizing  employees  into  an 
efficient  team.  Developing  smooth 
teamwork  within  the  department  is  an 
activity  crucial  to  the  overall  depart¬ 
mental  success  and  thus  must  remain  a 
function  of  the  chief. 

•  Motivating  and  communicat¬ 


ing.  Motivation  is  intrinsic  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  the  manager  provides  the 
climate  that  helps  it  to  blossom.  By 
providing  recognition,  opportunities  for 
achievement  and  growth,  and  design¬ 
ing  jobs  to  foster  these  conditions,  the 
manager,  in  essence,  is  motivating. 


Communication,  which  must  include 
listening  to  employees,  is  also  a  nec¬ 
essary  activity  within  the  manager’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

•  Checking  and  analyzing  results. 

This  element  of  the  control  function  is 
a  major  managerial  activity  and  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  monitoring 
the  system.  This  does  not  imply  lack 
of  trust.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  con¬ 
trol  system  allows  for  even  more  del¬ 
egation  since  corrections  can  be  rou¬ 
tinely  fed  into  the  ongoing  process 
without  shocking  the  system.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  reports  that  its  manned  moon 
rockets  were  actually  off  course  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  journey ,  but  con¬ 
stant  checking  and  analysis  allowed  for 
the  corrections  that  brought  the  space¬ 
craft  down  right  on  target  each  and  every 
time. 

•  Developing  subordinate  job  skills 
in  routine  decision  making.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  reference  to  delegating  and 
reinforces  the  point  that  delegating  is 
an  exclusive  and  ultimate  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the,  manager,  and  responsibilities 
cannot  be  delegated  away. 

Sometimes  an  off-the-cuff  self-ap¬ 
praisal  of  your  capabilities  as  a  dele¬ 
gator  can  be  misleading.  Most  man¬ 
agers  like  to  think  they  are  doing  well 
in  this  vital  management  function.  Here 


are  some  exercises  you  can  try  to  obtain 
a  realistic  view  of  your  rating. 

Draw  up  a  list  of  the  job  responsi¬ 
bilities  you  would  leave  behind  if  you 
were  to  suddenly  leave  your  job.  Next, 
list  the  subordinates  qualified  to  take 
over  each  of  those  responsibilities.  If 
there  is  no  one  ready  to  take  over  a 
particular  responsibility,  leave  a  blank 
space.  When  the  list  is  complete,  add 
up  the  blank  spaces  and  see  what  kind 
of  a  department  you  would  leave  if  you 
were  suddenly  out  of  the  picture. 

Are  you  happy  with  what  you  see? 
Are  those  blank  spaces  representative 
of  the  shortcomings  of  your  subordi¬ 
nates,  their  inexperience,  or  your  own 
fear  of  being  something  less  than  in¬ 
dispensable?  Answer  each  question 
honestly. 

Draw  up  a  list  of  duties  that  could 
be  delegated  but  have  not  been.  Write 
down  the  true  reasons  you  have  not 
delegated  these  duties,  and  be  sure  to 
burrow  down  to  the  root  cause. 

And,  finally,  from  your  position  as 
a  subordinate  to  your  own  chief,  jot 
down  a  list  of  his  or  her  duties.  Which 
of  these  could  be  delegated  to  you,  but 
are  not?  Devise  a  plan  to  make  it  easier 
for  your  boss  to  delegate  these  duties 
to  you.  What  would  you  have  to  do? 
What  would  you  have  to  change?  When 
are  you  willing  to  begin? 

These  are  tough  questions  indeed, 
but  you’ll  need  the  answers  often  as 
you  move  through  your  career.  Good 
delegators  will  always  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  organization  because  they 
will  always  have  advocates  both  below 
and  above  them  in  the  hierarchy.  Their 
subordinates  will  relish  the  opportunity 
for  experience,  growth  and  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  their  superiors  will  value  the 
people  skills,  integrity  and  creativity 
that  delegation  helps  display.  This  is 
an  enviable  position  to  be  in,  so  why 
not  start  today  to  become  the  best  del¬ 
egator  you  can? 

I.  Thomas  Sheppard,  Ph.D .,  is  associate 
professor  of  management  and  international 
business  at  the  University  of  Texas,  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Reprinted  from  Management  World,  with 
permission  from  the  Administrative  Management 
Society,  Willow  Grove,  PA  19090.  ®  Copyright 
1984  AMS. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Exercise  On  The  Go  With 
Velvet  Mat 

A  lightweight,  portable  exercise  mat 
for  the  “on-the-go”  fitness  enthusiast 
has  been  developed  by  Sentinel  Fitness 
Products,  a  division  of  Packaging  In¬ 
dustries  Group,  Inc. 

Called  the  Sentinel  Velvet  Mat®,  it 
combines  a  rugged,  resilient  polyeth¬ 
ylene  foam  backing  with  a  cushiony 
fabric  exercise  surface  to  provide  max¬ 
imum  shock  absorption  and  comfort 
during  vigorous  workouts. 


Sentinel  Velvet  Mat& 


The  Velvet  Mat  weighs  less  than  one 
pound  and  rolls  up  for  easy  handling 
and  storage.  It  has  a  handy  shoulder 
strap  and  double-stitched  reinforced 
edges. 

More  details  are  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  Sentinel  Fitness  Products,  Division 
of  Packaging  Industries  Group,  Inc., 
130  North  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
or  phoning  toll  free  at  1-800-323-5005. 

Discover  The  Beauty  Of  Austria 

Austria,  the  land  of  all  seasons,  is 
also  the  perfect  destination  for  your 
company’s  next  incentive  program  or 
out  of  the  country  meeting.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  Marketing  and  Travel  Service  Ltd. 
and  Priority  Travel  invite  NESRA 
members  to  come  explore  this  fabulous 
country’s  scenic  opportunities  and  to 
share  the  experience  of  creative  and 
personalized  recreational  offerings. 

With  thousands  of  miles  of  downhill 


and  cross-country  trails,  Austria  leads 
the  world  in  the  number  of  different  ski 
areas  to  choose  from.  Apres  ski  life  and 
“Gemuetlichkeit”  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  the  winter  snow  melts,  the  rivers, 
streams  and  forests  becoifie  the  natural 
habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  val¬ 
leys  become  alive  with  the  beauty  of 
nature.  Fishing,  mountain  climbing  and 
hiking  are  all  part  of  the  exciting  ac¬ 
tivities  available  to  NESRA  members. 
For  the  more  adventurous,  there  is  hang¬ 
gliding,  water-skiing,  back-packing, 
horseback-riding,  canoeing  and  wind- 
surfacing. 

The  “Sound  of  Music”  country  lives 
up  to  its  name — the  hills  are  truly  alive 
with  song.  After  swimming  in  Aus¬ 
tria’s  magical  waters,  walking  over  its 
well-groomed  trails  and  sampling  its 
traditional  foods,  you  may  never  want 
to  go  home! 

Hannelore  Leavy,  president  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Marketing  and  Travel  Service  Ltd., 
is  working  closely  with  Priority  Travel 
Inc.  to  assure  NESRA  members  of  the 
best  services  and  group  prices.  Book¬ 
ings  through  your  local  travel  agent  or 
corporate  travel  advisor  are  always 
welcome. 


The  hills  come  alive  in  Austria 


For  more  information,  contact 
Priority  Travel  Inc.,  1450  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York  10018,  Attn: 
Group  Department. 

Pulse  Time:  The  Healthy 
Way  to  Monitor  Fitness 

The  Pulse  Time  Heart  Rate  Monitor, 


manufactured  by  Biometric  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  is  a  necessary  addition  to 
every  employee  fitness  program. 

Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  your 
heart  beats  an  average  of  40  million 
times  a  year.  Multiply  that  figure  by  an 
average  lifespan  and  you  can  under¬ 
stand  why  it  makes  good  sense  to  take 
the  utmost  care  of  your  heart. 


Exercise  safely  with  Pulse  Time 


With  today’s  pace  of  life  it’s  easier 
than  you  think  to  make  your  heart  work 
harder  than  normal.  The  stress  and 
strains  of  the  “rat  race”  can  easily  put 
the  heart  under  too  much  pressure  and 
can  make  rapid  changes  in  your  heart¬ 
beat.  Of  course,  exercise  can  help.  But 
how  can  you  tell  how  much  exercise  is 
good  for  you? 

This  is  where  Pulse  Time  can  help. 
Pulse  Time  is  a  low  cost,  battery  op¬ 
erated  solid  state  electronic  instrument 
that  is  hand  held.  The  technologically 
advanced  circuitry  ensures  that  a  con¬ 
sistently  reliable  reading  of  your  heart 
rate,  in  pulses  per  minute,  is  digitally 
displayed  within  a  few  seconds.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  accurate  within  ±  1 
percent,  Pulse  Time  is  very  lightweight 
(3  oz.)  and  extremely  portable.  It  op¬ 
erates  on  one  9  volt  battery. 

Pulse  Time  is  ideal  for  aerobic  dance, 
exercise  or  any  type  of  employee  health 
program. 

To  order  a  Pulse  Time  Heart  Rate 
Monitor,  contact  Biometric  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  4040  Del  Rey  Avenue, 
Marina  Del  Rey,  California  90292, 
(213)  822-9796. 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  827-0497. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Randi  Lomis — (216)  692- 
6460. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 

Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month . 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Leroy  Hol¬ 
lins— (303)  977-6750. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew — (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 

County/Orange  County,  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford — (814)  456-8511 . 

Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 
Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Mary  Smith — 
(602)  894-4257. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791- 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary— (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 

Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 
Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 


Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame— (716)422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 
Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 

The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 

November  15-17,  1984.  NESRA  Region  III  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exhibit.  Drake  Oakbrook,  Oakbrook,  IL.  For 
more  information,  contact  NESRA  headquarters  at  3 12/ 
562-8130. 
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Some  people  don’t  think 

makes  single  station  machines 


Say  “Hello”  to  12  major  machines. . .  every  one  a  single. 


JliAtOAk 
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- 1 

Please  send  information:  □  Universal  conditioning  equipment  catalog  j 

□  Universal  tree  weight  catalog  □  Super  Circuit™  exercise  system  brochure  | 

□  Have  representative  call.  Best  times _ j 

Name - 1 

School/Organization - 1 

Address- _ _ . _ j 

City _  State - J 

Zip  _ Phone - j 

Universal  Gym  Equipment,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  Kidde,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1270,  j 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  U.S.A.  52406  Phone  toll  free  800-553-7901  j 
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What  Does  the  Future  Hold  For  Employees? 


Tomorrow’s 
W  orkforce 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  NEXT 


SPECIAL  EVENT 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  DECADES  FUN  SERVICES 
HAS  HELPED  COMPANIES  LIKE  YOURS. 


SPECIALIZING  IN: 


☆  Employee  Picnics 

☆  Gift  Wholesaler 

☆  Carnivals  &  Fairs 

☆  Rides  6f  Games 

☆  Entertainment 

☆  Theme  Parties 


☆  Advertising  Specialties 

☆  Holiday  Parties 

☆  Concessions  &  Food 

☆  Casino  Mights 

And  More . , . 


LET  US  HELP! 


OFFICES  SERVICING  MOST  U.S.  CITIES 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  CALL .  .  . 


TOLL  FREE 

1-800-621-1570 


In  Illinois  Call  Collect 


(312)  225-8187 
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NESRA. 

Because  employees 
are  a  company’s 
most  valuable  asset. 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  National  Employee  Services 
and  Recreation  Association  has  been  preaching  that  em¬ 
ployee  services,  recreation  and  fitness  programs  make  good 
business  sense.  That  a  work  environment  which  satisfies 
its  users’  physical  and  psychological  needs  is  conducive  to 
greater  productivity.  That  happy  and  healthy  employees  re¬ 
sult  in  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  higher  work¬ 
force  morale.  That  the  time  for  a  humanized  workplace  is 
now. 

Nearly  3,500  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  now  call  themselves  NESRA  members 
and  practice  what  we  preach.  Through  such  human  resources 
tools  as  employee  assistance,  fitness,  sports,  travel,  edu¬ 
cation,  pre-retirement  planning  and  discount  programs,  they 
have  realized  the  corporate  benefits  of  employer-sponsored, 
non-negotiated  benefits. 

To  tap  into  NESRA’s  information  network,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences,  program  consultation,  awards,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  ready-made  discount  programs,  contact  NESRA 
at  2400  S.  Downing,  Westchester,  IL  60153,  312/562-8130 
and  join  the  rest  of  today’s  progressive  companies  who 
benefit  from  practicing  what  we  preach  and  teach. 


Open  the  door 

to  new  opportunities, 
novel  programming  ideas 
and  hundreds  of 
professional  peers. 


At  the  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit  of 
the  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 
Association,  “Employee  Services  and  Recrea¬ 
tion — A  Beacon  to  the  Future,”  May  1-5,  1985, 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

Volume  27  •  No.  10 


In  this  issue  .  .  . 


The  earth  moves  a  full  revolution  every  24  hours. 

But  revolutions  in  the  workplace  are  coming  at  an  even  faster  pace. 

In  order  to  help  employee  services  and  recreation  managers  prepare  for 
“Tomorrow’s  Workforce,”  this  month’s  cover  story,  ESM  takes  a  look  into  the 
working  world’s  “crystal  ball”  and  uncovers  some  revealing  insights  about  the 
workplace  of  tomorrow. 

And  while  looking  into  the  future,  we  interviewed  NESRA’s  neVv  president, 
Leroy  Hollins,  recreation  and  employee  services  program  director  at  Martin 
Marietta  Aerospace,  and  learned  of  his  plans  for  1985  as  he  takes  the  helm  of 
the  association.  To  take  a  glimpse  at  the  future  of  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation,  readers  can  find  out  more  about  this  fast-growing  field  from  the  results 
of  NESRA’s  1984  Biannual  Survey. 

Finally,  to  assist  employee  services  and  recreation  administrators  in  their 
present  and  future  planning,  we’ve  published  the  1984-85  Buyer’s  Guide  and 
Services  Directory,  featuring  more  than  150  NESRA  Associate  members. 


'  1984  Bieberle  Associates 


NESRA’S  \ 
1 984-85 
Buyer’s  Guide 
and 

Services 

Directory 


Employee- Services  Management  (ISSN  0744-3676)  is  published  monthly,  except  combined  issues  in  De- 
ceuiber-January  and  May-June,  by  the.  National  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Association;  2400 
S.  Downing,  .Westchester,  Illinois  <>0153,  .11 2/562-81.' 10.  Sixty  days  notice  in  writing  with  old  and  hew  zip 
codes  If  rfq Hired  for  uninterrupted  service  in  the  case  of  address  changes.  U.S.  subscription  rates  are  $20 
aunmOly  W  $>t,00 per  issue.  Views  expressed  by  contributors  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
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TRACKING  TRENDS  IN  EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND  RECREA-  12 
TION 

Results  of  NESRA’s  1984  Biannual  membership  survey. 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND  RECREATION  AS  A  RECRUITING  17 
TOOL:  ATTRACTING  NEW  EMPLOYEES 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

Many  companies  are  discovering  that  employee  services  and  recreation  programs 
attract  employees  and  help  enhance  their  public  image  in  recruiting. 


TOMORROW’S  WORKFORCE  22 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

A  look  into  the  experts’  crystal  ball  offers  some  revealing  answers  to  the  question, 
“What  does  the  future  hold  for  today’s  employees?” 

“WE  HAVE  A  MISSION”  29 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 

An  interview  with  Leroy  Hollins,  NESRA’s  new  president. 
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by  Raymond  Lapierre 

The  death  of  author/runner  Jim  Fixx  points  to  a  need  for  fitness  program  admin¬ 
istrators  to  encourage  employees  to  follow  a  physician’s  prescribed  exercise  guide¬ 
lines. 
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PLUS  SAVINGS 
ON  FOOD 
LODGING 
EQUIPMENT  , 


shiameri 


MEMBERSHIP 

NUMBER 


MEMBER 

NAME 


JOE  SKIER 


MEMBER 

SIGNATURE 


NEW  MEXICO 
ANGEL  FIRE  2  for  1  lilts  /  1  time 
Save  $2  weekdays  1/7-2/1/85 
RED  RIVER  2  for  1  lifts/ 1  time 
Save  $3  everyday 
RIOCOSTILLA  2  for  1  lifts  /i.  time 
Save  25%  everyday 
SIPAPU  2  for  1  lifts  /  1  time 

SKI  CLOUDCROFT 

2  for  1  lifts  / 1  time 

UTAH 

ALTA  Save  $6  /  1  time 

BRIGHTON  Ski  free  / 1  time 
Save  $3  night  skiing  / 1  time 

DEER  VALLEY 

Save  $4  /  1  time 

MT.  HOLLY 

Save  $5  ski  package  /  1  time 

PARK  WEST 

Save  $3  / 1  time 
Ski  free  Easter  weekend 
SNOWBIRD  Save  $4/2  times 

SOLITUDE 

Save  $4  weekdays  (exc.  holidays) 

WYOMING 

JACKSON  HOLE  Save$5/  2  times 


COLORADO  ^ 

ALPENBACH  (previously  Geneva  Basin) 

Save  $6  / 1  time 
Save  $2  everyday 

ARAPAHOE  BASIN 

2  for  1  lift  tickets  /  3  times 
Save  $9  everyday 
ASPEN  Save  $9  on  a  6  day  pass  /  1 X 

ASPEN  HIGHLANDS 

Save  $6  everyday 
Save  $9  /  1  time 
Save  $9  on  a  6  day  pass  / 1  time 

BEAVER  CREEK 

Save  $4  from  11/26-12/21/84 
and  4/8-closing  '85 
BERTHOUD  PASS 

Save  $4  everyday 
Ski  free  during  ASA  ski  weeks 
Ladies  Save  $8  every  Thursday 
Ski  free  Fridays 
2  for  1  lifts  / 1  time 

BUTTERMILK 

Save  $9  on  6  day  pass  /  i  time 

COPPER  MOUNTAIN 

Ski  packages  available 

CONQUISTADOR 

Save  $2  weekdays 
Save  $2  any  day  / 1  time 

CUCHARA  VALLEY 

(previously  Panadero) 

Save  $11/3  times 
Save  $6  everyday 


CRESTED  BUTTE 

Save  $4  everyday 
Ski  for  $1/10  times 
ELDORA  Ski  free  one  Friday  night 
Save  $4  weekend  / 1  time 
2  for  1  trail  passes 
Save  $1  every  night 

KEYSTONE/ 

NORTH  PEAK  Save  $4  everyday 
2  for  1  lifts  /  5  times 
2  for  1  gondola  rides  /  2  times 

LOVELAND  Ski  for  $7.99  /  2  times 
Save  $5  /  1  time 

MONARCH  Save  $4  everyday 
2  for  1  lifts 

PIKES  PEAK  Save  $1  everyday 

POWDERHORN  Save  50%/ 1  time 
Save  $1.50  weekdays 

PURGATORY  Save  $3  / 1  time 

2  for  1  trail  passes  / 1  time 

SHARKTOOTH 

2  for  1  lifts  /  2  times 
Ski  free  one  night 
2  for  1  night  skiing  /  1  time 


SKI  BROADMOOR 

Save  $4.75  every  Friday 
Save  $1  every  night 

SKI  COOPER 

Save  $2  everyday  (exc.  holidays) 

SKI  ESTES  PARK  at 
HIDDEN  VALLEY 

Save  $3  everyday 
Save  $5  /  1  time 
SKI  IDLEWILD  save  $3  everyday 
SKI  SUNLIGHT  Save  $2  everyday 

SNOWMASS 

Save  $9  on  a  6  day  pass  /  1  time 
STEAMBOAT  ASA  ski  week 

ST.  MARY’S  GLACIER 

Save  $3.75  /  f  time 
Ski  for  $i.  once/month 
Save  $2.50  everyday 
TELLURIDE  To  be  announced 
VAIL  Save  $4  from  11/26-12/21/84 
and  4/8-closing  ’85 

WINTER  PARK* 

Save  $2  everyday  all  season. 

WOLF  CREEK 

Save  $2  weekdays 


Ask  about  special  benefits  tor  the  Limited 
GOLD  CARD? 

See  SKIAMERICARD  Directory  lor  specific 
information 

*  Winter  Park  tickets  available 
at  Select-A-Seat. 


SPECIAL  GOLD  SKIAMERICARD  BENEFITS 

(AH  of  the  above  red  card  benefits  PLUS  these  special  offerings) 

EARLY  SEASON  BENEFITS  MORE  TO  COME!!!!!! 


Oct.  19  (opening)-May  (closing)  —  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE 

—  Save  $5  everyday 

Oct.  19  (opening)-May  (closing)  -  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE 

—  2  for  1  lift  tickets  (IX) 

November  (opening)  1984-Mid-April  (closing)  1985  —  CUCHARA  VALLEY 

—  Free  lift  ticket  (IX) 

Nov.  22-Dec.  9,  1984  —  ASPEN  HIGHLANDS  —  Free  lift  ticket  (IX) 

Nov.  22,  1984  ~  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE  - 
2  for  1  lift  tickets  (IX) 

Dec.  1-Dec.  16,  1984  or  April  1-closing,  1985  —  CRESTED  BUTTE  — 
Free  lift  ticket  (IX) 


Jan.  1,  1985  —  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE  — 

2  for  1  lift:  tickets  (IX) 

Jan.  i-Jan.  31,  1985  —  MONARCH  —  Free  lift  ticket  (IX) 

April  1  -April  30,  1985  -  WOLF  CREEK  —  Free  lift  ticket  (IX) 

April  7,  1985  -  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE  - 
2  for  1  lift  tickets  (IX) 

Vail  Ski  Rentals  is  offering  Gold  SkiAmericard  holders  a  99<t  regular  ski  ren¬ 
tal  package.  Valid  one  time  during  the  season. 

Dave  Cook  is  offering  Gold  SkiAmericard  holders  a  free  ski  rental,  good  one 
time  at  any  Dave  Cooks.  Valid  all  season  (except  Christmas  and  Easter). 
Flat  Iron  Sports  in  Crested  Butte  is  offering  Gold  SkiAmericard  holders  2  free 
Demo  Ski  Days. 


Dec.  25,  1984  —  KEYSTONE/NORTH  PEAK/ARAPAHOE  - 
2  for  1  lift  tickets  (IX) 


El  Rancho  Restaurant  is  offering  Gold  SkiAmericard  holders  a  15%  discount  on 
dinner,  lunch,  or  Sunday  brunch. 
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Outplacement 

Growing 

Faced  with  layoffs  at  all  levels,  a 
growing  number  of  corporations,  in¬ 
cluding  most  Fortune  500  companies, 
are  using  outplacement  firms  to  help 
former  employees,  according  to  Right 
Associates. 

Companies  hire  outplacement  con¬ 
sultants  to  help  terminated  employees 
find  positions  elsewhere.  The  consul¬ 
tant  meets  with  management  to  discuss 
and  prepare  for  the  employee’s  termi¬ 
nation.  After  termination,  reports  Right 
Associates,  the  outplacement  consul¬ 
tant  is  available  to  help  the  employee 
obtain  a  new  job. 

In  another  report,  the  Chicago-based 
outplacement  firm  Challenger,  Gray  & 
Christmas,  Inc.,  notes  “that  more  and 
more  companies  are  offering  outplace¬ 
ment  to  employees  at  all  levels,  not  just 
the  higher-echelon  senior  level  exec¬ 
utives.” 

The  report  reveals  that  53  percent  of 
those  rehired  during  the  second  quarter 


of  1984  represented  the  lower  to  upper- 
middle  salary  ranges  of  $8,000  to 
$50,000.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  re¬ 
hired  managers  earned  between  $50,000 
and  $70,000,  and  15  percent  earned 
more  than  $70,000. 

The  report  notes  that  despite  the  im¬ 
proved  economic  situation,  many  man¬ 
agers  who  have  been  with  their  com¬ 
panies  for  a  number  of  years  are  still 
susceptible  to  being  terminated. 

Average  job-search  time  for  rehired 
managers  was  3.4  months  in  the  second 
quarter,  compared  to  the  first  quarter 
and  1980  pre-recession  average  of  3.5 
months.  The  median  salary  level  of  these 
managers  was  $44,000  and  the  average 
age  was  44. 


Computers:  New  Opportunities 
For  Disabled 

The  proliferation  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  in  today’s  workplace  has  been 
heralded  as  a  great  equalizer,  opening 
doors  to  those  traditionally  denied  ac¬ 


cess.  This  is  especially  true  for  dis¬ 
abled  employees  and  potential  employ¬ 
ees. 

Roughly  one  out  of  every  seven  per¬ 
sons  has  a  disability  ranging  from 
blindness,  or  partial  blindness,  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  paralysis  to  cardiac  and  cir¬ 
culatory  conditions,  back  pains,  ulcers 
and  allergies,  reports  Management 
World. 

Those  employees  or  potential  em¬ 
ployees  with  limited  abilities — even 
those  restricted  to  their  homes — need 
no  longer  be  restricted  from  the  work¬ 
place.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  older 
woman  who  has  suffered  from  a  stroke, 
who  now  operates  a  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  from  her  bed  at  home.  This  ex¬ 
ample  came  from  William  P.  Lynas, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Computers 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc., 
in  Huntington  Beach,  California. 

With  this  company’s  system,  the  dis¬ 
abled  individual  attaches  a  computer 
system  to  a  controllable  part  of  his  or 
her  body  such  as  on  the  toe  or  eyebrow. 


when  you  want  the  best!  ( 


"Mfg.  Quality  Athletic  Equipment  for  over  33  years." 


The  best  in  Athletic,  Physical  Education,  Recreation, 


Special  Education  and  Exercise  Equipment! 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE,  FULL-COLOR  CATALOG. 
P.O.BOX  400  •  Waterford,  CT  06385  •  (203)447-3001 
Visit  us  at  the  NESRA  Annual  Conference, 
Breckenridge,  Colorado,  Booth  29. 


Exceptional 

Films* 

For  communications  that  can  sell  services 
and.  get  people  involved.  Health  Media  now- 
offers  exceptional  films  that  address  the 
major  concerns  of  North  American  bus¬ 
iness  and  health  professionals. 

Employee  Fitness 

Wellness  in  the  Workplace 

The  Health  Fitness  Professionals 

9c  Available  in  film  or  videocassette  from: 

HEALTH  MEDIA  DISTRIBUTORS  INC. 

629a  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 

Toronto,  Canada  M4S  2M9 
Phone:  (41 6)  488-7885 

Exceptional  Results 

from  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  film  series. 
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st  film  developing  available  with  a  full  line  of  services  to  meet  all 
iota  needs. 

This  kind  of  bonus  builds  employee  loyalty--and  won’t  drain 
your  budget,  either.  A  Berkey  Film  Developing  Center  pays 
for  itself.  And  there’s  no  initial  investment,  as  companies  like 
^  Union  Carbide,  Generali  Foods,  United  Airlines  and 

KSperry:tfnivae  ftave^already  found  out. 

Now  you  cart  have  it  too,  A  custom-designed  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  your  company’s  needs.  For  details,  send  fot 
our  Free  booklet  today.  Or  call  Gordon  Addington, 
V.P.  Sales,  toll  FREE  (800)  431-2476.  (N.Y. 
residents  call:  914/997-9700.) 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Communicating  with  the  computer  ter¬ 
minal,  the  person  can  talk  or  write  to 
another  person  or  can  perform  work 
tasks.  A  major  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  system  is  that  it  can  be  operated 
without  a  keyboard,  which  is  essential 
for  people  without  the  use  of  their  arms. 

Lynas  says  the  company  has  been 
producing  computer  equipment  de¬ 
signed  for  disabled  employees  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  it  has  sold  653 
systems  worldwide.  Of  these,  209  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  corporations. 

Writing  in  Computers — New  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  Disabled,  Harold 
Remmes  states  that,  “positions  are 
available  in  the  computer  field  as  pro¬ 
grammers,  keyboard  operators  or  as¬ 
semblers,  researchers,  systems  ana¬ 
lysts,  etc. — and  most  of  the  work  can 
be  done  while  seated.” 

He  notes  that  computers  offer  dis¬ 
abled  persons  the  advantages  of  speech 
synthesizers,  which  make  computer  use 
viable  for  the  visually  impaired  or  for 


those  with  speech  problems;  and  the 
visual  display,  which  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  for  those  with  severe 
hearing  impairments.  The  work  is  also 
made  less  physically  taxing  with  a 
computer,  and  computers  can  modify 
or  alter  the  environment. 


The  Course  Of 
Business:  Glimpses 
Into  The  Future 

Fresh  perspectives  on  trends  in  the 
business  world  were  highlighted  at  the 
World  Future  Society’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  viewpoints  reported  by 
The  Generalist. 

Ronald  Kutscher,  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics:  The  U.S.  economy  will 
see  a  net  gain  of  25  million  jobs  be¬ 
tween  1982  and  1995.  A  surprisingly 
large  part  of  the  new  jobs,  25  percent, 
will  be  in  the  goods-producing  sector. 


Technology  is  employment  enhanc¬ 
ing,  not  employment  replacing.  It  can 
change  the  manner  in  which  you  do 
work,  but  not  the  function.  Information 
is  a  product  as  well  as  a  service — and 
it  is  light  and  smart. 

By  1995,  high  tech  will  account  for 
14.1  percent  of  the  workforce — a  rel¬ 
atively  small  part  of  the  employment 
picture.  The  workforce  “mega¬ 
changes”  that  are  taking  place  are  from 
manufacturing  and  distribution  to  in¬ 
formation  and  communications;  from 
mass  production  to  global  production; 
and  from  a  concentrated  to  a  dispersed 
workforce.  Office-based  services  will 
lead  the  service-sector  industries. 

Linda  Ackerman,  consultant:  Suc¬ 
cessful  organizational  transformations 
require  that  managers  tune  and  balance 
most  structures  with  the  “human 
drama”  or  energy  of  organizations.  The 
key  “attitudinal  continuum”  consists 
of  proactive  vs.  reactive;  awareness  and 
reflection  vs.  “automatic  pilot;”  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  vs.  being  “victim- 
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ized;”  going  for  opportunities  vs.  mea¬ 
sured  focus;  and  excellence  vs. 
mediocrity. 

Elsa  A.  Porter,  formerly  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  Em¬ 
ployees  have  four  mental  health  needs: 
security;  equity;  individual  treatment; 
and  democracy.  Today  there  are  two 
historic  forces  affecting  how  organi¬ 
zations  are  managed:  the  evolution  of 
the  democratic  ideal,  and  the  evolution 
of  technology.  Concepts  of  organizing 
people  at  work  based  upon  a  machine 
no  longer  fit  the  technology  of  today— 
rather,  concepts  are  based  on  what  peo¬ 
ple  know. 

Peter  Senger,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology:  The  employees 
of  the  most  successful  companies 
undergo  an  “experience  of  align¬ 
ment”— a  period  of  profound  team¬ 
work  where  everyone  feels  he  or  she 
is  part  of  a  purposeful  undertaking. 
Winning  sports  teams  experience  this 
phenomenon. 

Our  studies  at  MIT  of  chief  execu¬ 


tive  officers  of  successful  companies 
show  some  common  ingredients.  They 
allow  people  to  create.  These  organi¬ 
zations  have  a  principle  of  vision,  and 
employees  have  a  sense  of  self-lead¬ 
ership,  self-direction  and  a  pursuit  of 
a  lofty  vision.  In  these  organizations, 
managers  are  teachers,  not  decision 
makers.  These  organizations  have  free¬ 
dom,  as  employees  are  naturally  com¬ 
mitted;  a  clear  sense  of  purpose;  and  a 
feeling  of  trust  between  employees. 

Working  Women 
Have  Better  Health 

The  nation’s  busiest  women — those 
who  combine  the  three  roles  of  wife, 
mother  and  jobholder — are  also  the  na¬ 
tion’s  healthiest. 

A  recent  study  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Public  Health  says 
such  women  have  the  best  general  health 
status,  lowest  morbidity,  least  long-term 
disability  and  restricted  activity,  and 
the  least  drug  use. 


Homemakers  suffer  worse  health  than 
working  mothers,  while  divorced  and 
separated  women,  both  working  and 
non  working,  show  the  worst  health 
patterns.  They  have  the  highest  number 
of  doctor  visits,  the  most  disability  days, 
and  the  longest  hospital  stays,  reports 
the  university. 


Economic  Future  Looks 
Optimistic,  Says  Economist 

“The  United  States  is  on  a  hot  eco¬ 
nomic  roll.  With  low  inflation,  high 
growth,  high  productivity  and  high  cor¬ 
porate  profits,  we  have  the  best  com¬ 
bination  you  could  want,”  economist 
Pierre  Rinfret  recently  told  the  4,500 
participants  at  the  1984  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Foundation 
of  Employee  Benefit  Plans. 

‘  ‘There  is  a  great  surge  of  confidence 
in  the  country’s  economic  future.  Young 
people,  in  particular,  are  highly  con¬ 
fident  about  the  future.  All  Americans 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  LOOK  US  OVER 

We'll  send  you  information  on  our  varied  sports 
and  health-oriented  opportunities  for  your  com¬ 
pany's  employee  services,  recreation  and  fitness 
programs.  It's  all  here ...  on  a  private  island  para¬ 
dise  near  Charleston,  S.C.  Miles  of  beach,  golf, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  cycling,  aerobics,  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  much  more! 

@  Seabrook 
Island  Resort 

Box  32099 

Charleston,  SC  29417 

(800)  845-2475 

(In  S.C.  (800)  922-2401) 

Please  send  brochures  and  employee  services  information. 


Name  . 


Addr 


Title . 


City . 


Company . 


State 


Zip 


A  Management  Property  of  Western  Conference  Resorts,  Inc. 


Exceptional 

Professionals 


The  leaders  and  pioneers  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  todays  health  conscious  at¬ 
titudes  offer  a  powerful  synthesis  of  the 
latest  thinking  and  solutions. 


Heart  Disease: 

Prevention  and  Rehabilitation 


Available  in  film  or  videocassette  from: 
HEALTH  MEDIA  DISTRIBUTORS  INC. 
629a  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 

Toronto,  Canada  M4S  2M9 
Phone:  (416)  488-7885 

Exceptional  Results 

from  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  film  series. 
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are  very  confident  about  future  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  their  personal  fi¬ 
nancial  prospects,”  Rinfret  said. 

Rinfret,  an  advisor  to  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  government,  is  president  of 
Rinfret  Associates,  Inc. ,  New  York,  an 
independent  international  economic, 
financial  and  political  intelligence  or¬ 
ganization. 

“Businessmen  are  planning  record- 
high  levels  of  spending  for  new  plans 
and  equipment.  According  to  my  or¬ 
ganization’s  latest  capital  expenditures 
survey,  in  1985  industry  will  surpass 
the  current  year’s  strong  spending  by 
10.4  percent,  after  adjustment  for  in¬ 
flation.  Declining  interest  rates  will  help 
boost  levels  of  investment.  This  will 
give  a  sold  underpinning  to  economic 
activity  in  1985,”  says  Rinfret. 

The  Nutritionist  Is  A  Computer 

First  it  was  your  mother  telling  you 
to  eat  spinach  and  Brussels  sprouts.  Then 


it  was  the  dietitian  bugging  you  about 
cholesterol.  And  now,  perhaps,  the  ul¬ 
timate:  nutritional  advice  from  your 
home  computer. 

Nutrition-analysis  software  has  hit 
the  market,  and  personal  computers  are 
dishing  out  dietary  directions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  Health.  Feed  your 
electronic  advisor  a  description  of  your 
last  meal  and  it  instantly  tallies  the  ca¬ 
lories,  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  nu¬ 
trients  you  swallowed,  then  matches 
them  against  dietary  requirements.  Uh 
oh,  too  much  fat. 

To  operate  Nutritionist,  type  in  your 
age,  sex,  weight  and  activity  level.  The 
computer  calculates  your  nutritional 
needs  based  on  the  U.S.  recommended 
dietary  allowances.  Then  you  “de¬ 
scribe’  ’  your  meal  by  entering  number 
codes  for  each. food. 

Seconds  later,  a  bar  graph  illustrates 
a  percentage  of  your  RDAs  fulfilled, 
while  a  numeric  table  lays  out  choles¬ 
terol,  carbohydrates,  sodium  and  fats. 


The  computer  also  calculates  what  por¬ 
tion  of  your  calories  came- from  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Many  nutrition  programs  help  you 
select  ideal  foods.  If  you  need  to  beef 
up  your  iron  intake,  for  example,  the 
computer  furnishes  a  list  of  iron-rich 
foods. 

The  programs  don’t  do  anything  a 
resourceful  person  couldn’t  do  by  hand, 
says  Sally  Weerts,  a  registered  dietitian 
in  Anchorage,  AK,  who  counsels  with 
her  computer.  And,  adds  Jane  Brody, 
people  would  be  better  off  learning  the 
principals  of  sound  nutrition.  But  the 
computer  is  fast.  Besides,  there’s  a 
psychological  edge.  “People,”  Weerts 
notes,  “take  the  printouts  seriously.” 

Future  Calls  For 
More  High-Tech  Jobs 

Electronics  and  electrical  techni¬ 
cians,  computer  systems  analysts  and 
computer  programmers  will  be  among 


See's 

says  something 
wonderful! 


Quantity  Order  Discounts 
1  -800-FOR-SEES 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  California, 
213-837-9141 


See’s  candies 


Qualify,  witliout  Compromise 

since  1 1421 
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the  occupations  producing  the  most  jobs 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

DeVry,  Inc.,  an  Evanston,  Illinois, 
proprietary  technical  education  sys¬ 
tem,  found  in  its  study  on  technical 
employment  that  Texas,  California, 
New  York  and  Florida  will  emerge  as 
leading  employment  centers  for  work¬ 
ers  trained  in  these  fields. 

Currently,  however,  there  is  a  high 
demand  for  software  engineers  and 
programmers  in  major  U.S.  employ¬ 
ment  markets. 

The  personal  computer  boom  is 
feeding  this  high  demand,  says  Sanford 
L.  Fox,  president  of  Fox -Morris  Per¬ 
sonnel  Consultants  in  Philadelphia. 

Leisure  Industry 
To  Boom 

American’s  growing  concern  for  then- 
personal  fitness  will  spark  the  liveliest 
activity  this  year  for  companies  that 
provide  sports,  camping  and  recrea¬ 
tional  equipment,  reports  Harry  Bacas 
in  a  recent  article  in  Nation’s  Business. 


In  the  $14  billion  sports  equipment 
industry,  sales  of  fitness  paraphernalia 
reached  $1  billion  in  1983  and  nearly 
$1.3  billion  last  year.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  approach  $1.5  billion  in  1985. 

“The  fitness  market  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  as  the  price  of  equipment  has 
been  dropping,”  says  Robert  S.  Boyer, 
president  of  the  Doak  Walker  Sports 
Center  in  Dallas  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Sporting  Goods  Association, 
a  retailer  group. 

“Home  gyms  are  available  for  $200 
to  $300,  rowing  machines  are  as  low 
as  $100  and  stationary  exercise  cycles 
range  from  $80  to  $300,”  says  Burns. 
“At  these  prices,  it  is  less  expensive 
to  buy  equipment  than  to  take  out  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  health  or  fitness  club.” 

Bicycling,  with  78  million  partici¬ 
pants,  is  topped  only  by  swimming  (95 
million)  and  general  exercise  (88  mil¬ 
lion)  in  a  recent  recreational  census  by 
the  National  Family  Opinion  research 
group  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  mag¬ 
azine.  Campers  numbered  52  million, 


fishermen  49  million,  bowlers  43  mil¬ 
lion  and  runners  40  million. 

The  only  spectator  sports  with  com¬ 
parable  figures  are  baseball,  78  million; 
horse  racing,  75  million;  and  auto  rac¬ 
ing,  55  million.  And  the  spectator  fig¬ 
ures  are  ticket  sales  that  count  repeat 
attendance. 

Howard  J.  Bruns,  president  of  the 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  believes  future  growth  in  the 
industry  will  come  from  the  spread  of 
senior  citizen  sports  programs,  swell¬ 
ing  school  enrollment  as  the  baby  boom 
“echo”  takes  hold,  increases  in  doc¬ 
tors’  prescribing  fitness  programs  as  an 
alternative  to  drugs,  smoking  and  al¬ 
cohol  consumption,  and  corporate  en¬ 
dorsement  of  individual  and  employee 
team  sports. 

The  new  sales  impetus  will  come  not 
from  increased  disposable  income  and 
leisure  time,  Bruns  says,  but  from  “a 
shift  of  disposable  income  into  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  shift  of  leisure  time  pur¬ 
suits  to  more  vigorous  activities.” 


TELL  YOUR  COMPANY’S  STAFF  ABOUT: 


SPECIALLY  FOR  THE  FREQUENT 
LAS  VEGAS  VISITOR 

WORTH  OVER  $650  IN  VALUES 


Plus  30-50%  Discount  Off 
Regular  Room  Rates 

Personnel  of  NESRA  Member  Firms  Receive  a 
40%  Discount  Off 
Trop  One  Club  Membership 

ONLY  $15  TO  JOIN! 

Call  Our  Toll  Free  Number; 
1-800-874-0519 

And  State  You  Are  a  NESRA  Member  Employee 

WE  TREAT  YOU  LIKE  A  WINNER.” 


3801  Las  Vegas  Bivd.  So. 

Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89109  •  (702)  739-2685 


Exceptional 

Resources 

Informative,  factual  films  with  high  mo¬ 
tivational  impact,  designed  to  get  people 
involved  in  controlling  their  own  health 
and  lifestyles. 


Stress  Management 


Available  in  film  or  videocassette  from: 
HEALTH  MEDIA  DISTRIBUTORS  INC. 

629a  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 

Toronto,  Canada  M4S  2M9 
Phone;  (416)  488-7885 

Exceptional  Results 

from  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  film  series. 
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CONFERENCE  UPDATE 


Boston  ’85: 

“Something  For  Everyone’’ 


“Managing  the  Megatrends  of  the 
Eighties”  .  .  .  “Running  Effective 
Meetings”  .  .  “Being  a  Volunteer  Su¬ 
pervisor”  .  .  .  “No-Cost  Programs” 
.  .  .  and,  “Recreation:  a  Risky  Busi¬ 
ness”. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  areas 
that  will  be  explored  May  1-5  at  NES- 
RA’s  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
hibit.  Employee  services  managers  from 
across  the  country  can  expect  to  come 
away  from  the  conference  with  more 
of  the  knowledge  they  need  to  know — 
from  innovative  new  ideas  to  effective 
management  techniques  to  the  latest 
trends  in  the  field — to  make  their  jobs 


easier  and  most  successful. 

Although  the  conference  is  several 
months  away,  the  NESRA  staff,  along 
with  conference  chairman  Alice  Bucca 
and  her  conference  committee,  are  busy 
planning  ahead.  Led  by  the,  theme, 
“Employee  Services  and  Recreation: 
A  Beacon  to  the  Future,”  the  national 
conference  promises  to  keep  delegates 
up  to  date  on  the  fast-growing  field  while 
keeping  them  abreast  of  the  latest  pro¬ 
gramming  trends. 

The  1985  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Sheraton-Boston,  one  of  New  Eng- 
lands’  largest  hotels.  Combining  lux¬ 
ury  with  extensive  facilities,  it  contains 


1385  rooms,  including  135  suites,  and 
features  five  restaurants,  including  the 
renowned  Kon-Tiki  and  the  Mass’ts  Bay 
Co. ,  a  favorite  for  the  freshest  seafood 
from  New  England.  Year-round  swim¬ 
ming  in  Boston’s  largest  indoor-out¬ 
door  pool  and  whirlpool  round  out  the 
extensive  guest  facilities. 

For  delegates,  a  number  of  confer¬ 
ence  specials  will  be  introduced  to  en¬ 
hance  the  total  conference  experience. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  conference, 
attendees  can  capture  the  flavor  of  Bos¬ 
ton  at  a  dine-around  in  the  famous  Fa- 
neuil  Hall  Marketplace.  Later  that  eve¬ 
ning,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  will  lead 
a  parade  into  the  Great  Hall,  part  of 
the  original  Merchant’s  Wharf,  where 
there  will  be  assorted  desserts  and 
dancing. 

Dinner,  dancing  and  entertainment 
will  be  the  highlight  of  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  as  members  set  sail  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Boston  harbor.  Delegates  can  dance 
by  the  moonlight  to  the  sounds  of  a 
band  or  a  dee-jay.  The  conference  ex¬ 
hibit  hall  will  recreate  the  excitement 
of  Boston’s  revolutionary  past,  and  prize 
drawings  and  incentive  games  will  be 
ongoing  to  keep  the  conference  spirit 
alive. 

Throughout  the  conference,  there  will 
be  idea-swapping  sessions  and  chapter 
exchanges  so  that  members  can  share 
their  knowledge.  Other  session  high¬ 
lights  include:  “The  Golden  Rules  of 
Committee  Presentations,”  “Leisure: 
Free  Time  or  Time  on  Your  Hands?” 
“How  to  Start  a  Program,”  a  computer 
workshop,  a  vendor  panel  on  market¬ 
ing,  and  sessions  on  business-writing 
and  budgeting. 

“There  will  be  something  for  every¬ 
one,”  promises  special  events  chair¬ 
man  Richard  Lawler. 

By  attending  the  conference,  em¬ 
ployee  services  managers  can  continue 
to  provide  employees  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  want — both  today  and 
tomorrow. 


Interlaken  Country  Spa 


Give  your 
body  a 
beautiful 
break  among  rolling 
meadows  and  Wisconsin's 
fresh  country  air.  Interlaken's 
Country  Spa  is  just  a  short 
ride  away  and  provides  a 
lovely  setting  to  exercise 
and  relax  in.  Enjoy  facials, 
massages,  whirlpools,  saunas, 
steam,  plus  skin  care  and 
individual  consultations. 

We  can  design  an 


exercise 
and  diet 
program 
especially  for  you  too. 
For  information  and 
reservations,  write  or  call 
today:  (312)  346-7094  or 
(414)  248-9121. 


Interlaken 

A  lod8e/v«a6 

is!k  an  abbey  group  hotel 

Route  2.  Box  80,  Highway  50  West, 
Lake  Geneva.  Wisconsin  53147 
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People  still  make  the  difference.  Study  after  study  proves  it.  That’s  why  many  distin¬ 
guished  companies  are  turning  to  Weight  Watchers  new  At  Work  Program.  By  helping 
employees  lose  weight,  Management  is  promoting  good  health,  and  that’s  good  for 
the  company.  The  At  Work  Program  works  because  we  designed  it  to  support  the 
special  needs  of  working  people. 

Weight  Watchers  cuts  red  tape,  too.  Our  corporate  program  is  run  “on  site”  at  the 
hour  of  your  choice.  We  take  care  of  most  administrative  details  and  our  low  cost, 
flexible  payment  plans  are  tailored  to  meet  your  company’s  needs  and  objectives. 

THE  NEW  AT  WORK  PROGRAM 
FROM  WEIGHT  WATCHERS 

Turn  to  the  leader  in  the  weight-loss  field.  Weight  Watchers  does  more  than  help 
employees  lose  weight. . .  we  cut  the  corporate  fat.  Call  today,  516-627-9200. 


Weight  Watchers  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc.  ©  Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc.  1983  and  1984. 


Tracking 

Trends 

In  Employee  Services 
And  Recreation 


THE  RESULTS  OF  NESRA’S  1984  BIANNUAL  SURVEY 


Employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  is  a  fast  growing  field,  with 
over  20%  of  NESRA  members 
realizing  at  least  a  50%  increase  in  em¬ 
ployee  participation  in  the  last  two  years 
alone. 

The  total  operating  revenue  of  mem¬ 
ber  companies  is  nearly  $500  million, 
with  almost  15%  of  NESRA  members 
having  budgets  in  excess  of  $100,000 
and  2%  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

NESRA  member  firms  ordered  more 
than  300,000  airline  tickets  and  spent 
more  than  $210  million  for  travel  ar¬ 
rangements  last  year. 

And,  softball,  company  picnics  and 
discount  services  are  the  most  popular 
programs  offered  by  companies  today. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  findings 
revealed  by  the  1984  National  Em¬ 
ployee  Services  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NESRA)  Biannual  Survey.  This 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  NESRA 
membership  was  designed  to  identify 
current  trends  in  programming  and 
administration  within  the  field  of  em¬ 


ployee  services  and  recreation  j  as  well 
as  identify  the  growing  needs  of  the 
association’s  membership  and  help  de¬ 
fine  the  future  direction  of  NESRA  and 
the  field  of  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

As  a  responsible  and  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  NESRA’s  commitment  to 
research  results  in  constant  availability 
of  up-to-date  information.  Conducted 
by  an  independent  research  firm,  Re¬ 
search  USA,  Inc.,  the  survey  provides 
extensive  data  on  the  size  and  scope  of 
NESRA  companies’  employee  services 
and  recreation  programs. 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND 
RECREATION:  A  FAST 
GROWING  FIELD 

Survey  findings  indicate  that1  the  field 
of  employee  services  and  recreation  is 
relatively  new,  with  almost  two-thirds 
of  NESRA  members  offering  programs 
for  less  than  15  years.  The  median  length 
is  nine  years. 


Within  the  field,  there  is  a  definite 
trend  toward  growth,  with  over  75% 
of  NESRA  companies  reporting  an  in¬ 
crease  in  participation  in  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  programs.  Over 
the  past  two  years  alone,  more  than 
20%  of  those  surveyed  experienced  at 
least  a  50%  increase  in  employee  par¬ 
ticipation. 

This  growth  in  the  field  may  be  par¬ 
tially  attributed  to  management’s  in¬ 
creasing  recognition  of  the  benefits  of 
employee  services  programs.  Over  80% 
of  employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  are  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
pany  themselves. 

Employee  associations  or  commit¬ 
tees  sponsor  about  a  third,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
company. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PICTURE 

Today,  more  dollars  than  ever  before 
are  being  allocated  to  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  programs.  The  to- 
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tal  operating  revenue  of  member  com¬ 
panies  is  nearly  $500  million. 

Company  contribution  is  by  far  the 
major  source  of  revenue  for  most  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams,  though  many  also  receive  some 
employee  contributions.  Over  30%  of 
NESRA  members’  programs  are  funded 
entirely  by  the  company. 

Although  the  operating  budget  for 
over  50%  of  those  surveyed  is  under 
$25,000,  nearly  15%  have  budgets  in 
excess  of  $100,000  and  almost  2%  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,  which  brings  the 
average  total  operating  budget  for 
NESRA  members  up  to  almost 
$150,000. 

COMPANY-OWNED  FACILITIES 

Corporate-owned  facilities  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  common.  Nearly 
20%  of  respondents  indicated  that  their 
company  owns  a  ball  diamond;  another 
20%  own  a  fitness  facility. 

Basketball  courts,  activities  fields  and 
buildings,  employee  parks,  fitness  trails 
and  gymnasiums  are  other  facilities  fre¬ 
quently  owned  by  companies.  Nearly 
4%  of  NESRA  members  own  resorts, 
camps  and/or  golf  courses. 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES 
MANAGERS:  MORE  DUTIES 
INCREASE  NEED  FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 


Employee  services  administration  has 
achieved  a  level  of  sophistication  where 
an  advanced  education  is  increasingly 
needed.  Nearly  90%  of  employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  have  had  some  college, 
and  well  over  half  are  college  graduates 
or  better. 

The  typical  employee  services  man¬ 
ager  handles  a  wide  variety  of  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Employee  benefits  heads  the 
list  of  duties  at  41%,  followed  by  em¬ 
ployee  counseling  (34%),  compensa¬ 
tion  (31%),  meeting  planning  (31%), 
and  recruiting  (31%). 

Nearly  80%  of  NESRA  members  feel 
that  its  publication,  Employee  Services 
Management,  is  helpful  in  their  jobs. 
Subject  areas  in  which  members  have 
the  greatest  interest  are  employee  ac¬ 
tivities,  discount  services  and  well¬ 
ness. 


Most  Frequently  Owned 
Company  Facilities 


Ball  Diamond 

19.9% 

Fitness  Facility 

18.8% 

Basketball  Court 

16.0% 

Activities  Field 

15.3% 

Activities  Building 

13.2% 

Employee  Park 

9.4% 

Fitness  Trail 

9.4% 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Budgets 


HOW  THE  SURVEY  WAS  CONDUCTED 

The  National  Employee  Services  and  random  statistical  sample  was  drawn 
Recreation  Association  commissioned  from  NESRA’s  1984  membership  di- 
a  private  research  firm,  Research  USA,  rectory  on  an  nth  name  basis  for  a  total 
Inc.,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  its  mem-  of  500  names,  whom  were  each  sent  a 
bers  in  order  to  obtain  information  about  four-page  questionnaire  by  mail.  The 
the  size  and  scope  of  their  employee  results  are  based  on  the  nearly  60%  of 
services  and  recreation  programs.  A  questionnaires  that  were  returned. 


Employee  Services  Management 
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TRENDS 


MOST  POPULAR  PROGRAMS 


Most  Popular 
Employee  Programs 


Softball,  bowling  and  golf  head  the 
list  of  popular  physical  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  NESRA  member  companies. 
Company  picnics  and  Christmas  par¬ 
ties  are  social/cultural  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  60%  of  those  surveyed.  Ser¬ 
vice  programs  enjoy  an  even  larger 
audience,  with  employee  discount  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  more  than  80%  of 
respondents.  Also  offered  by  more  than 
50%  of  those  surveyed  are  United  Way 
drives,  blood  drives,  award/recogni¬ 
tion  programs  arid  first  aid  or  CPR 
training. 


%  Of 
response 

64.5 

57.8 

48.4 

42.9 

35.5 
30.3 
30.0 
23.0 

19.5 


Physical 

Programs 

Softball 

Bowling 

Golf 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Tennis 

Fitness  Progi 

Snow  skiing 

Fishing 

Jogging 


Service  Programs 

Discount  service/tickets 
United  Way  drive 
Blood  dri  ves 
Award/recognition 
program 

Discount  service/ 
products 
First  aid/CPR 
training 

Employee  assistance 
program 

Stress  management 
Retirement  planning 
Smoking  cessation 
Nutrition/weight 
reduction 
Ride  sharing 


73  5  Social/Cultural 
63  4  Programs 

59.2  Picnics 
Christmas  parties 

58.9  Dinner/theater 
outings 

54.4  Travel  program 

.  Adult  education 

50.2  (non-job  related) 
Drama/theatre 

28.6  Photography 

27.5  Retiree  activities 

26.5  Dancing 

25.1  Computer  club 
Open  house 

23.3  Film  program 
23.0  Crafts 


Over  30%  of  NESRA 
members’  programs  are 
funded  entirely  by  the 


Over  half  of  NESRA  companies 
added  new  service  and  recreational 
programs  in  the  last  two  years.  Those 
most  frequently  added  were  fitness  pro¬ 
grams,  first  aid  or  CPR  programs  and 
discount  services. 


MEMBERSHIP 

BREAKDOWN 


DOWN  THE  ROAD:  NEW 
PROGRAMS,  NEW  FACILITIES 

The  fast-paced  growth  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  field  is 
witnessed  by  the  high  percentage  of 
companies  who  plan  to  expand  existing 
programs  within  the  upcoming  years. 
About  25%  of  all  member  companies 
will  be  adding  new  service  and  recre¬ 
ation  programs  within  the  next  two 
years,  with  wellness,  fitness,  sports  and 


5,000- 
9,999  ~ 

employees 
6.3% 
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mnnnccRS  or 

emPLOYEE  SERYKES 


Here’s  a  20-page  book  full  of  ideas  and  strategies  you 
can  use  to:  1.  bolster  morale  2.  encourage  physical 


fitness  3.  increase  productivity  4.  stimulate  sales  in 
company  store  5.  promote  good  health  6.  spur  safety 
campaigns  7.  add  status  to  child  care  programs  8.  im¬ 
prove  community  relations  .  .  .  and  64  more.  We  can 
show  you  how  .  . .  and  we  can  design  and  produce  the 
custom  imprinted  apparel  that’s  the  key  to  making 
these  programs  work.  That’s  what  we  have  been  doing 
for  over  50  years.  And,  doing  it  well!  That’s  service! 


A  division  of 

LITTLEFIELD,  ADAMS  &  CO. 


81  ADAMS  DRIVE  •  TOTOWA,  NJ  07512 
Manufacturing  Facilities 
ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
AMES,  IOWA 
GARDENA,  CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGIATE  PACIFIC,  INC.  / 

Attn:  Julian  Axelrod  / 

P.O.  Box  327  L 

Totowa,  NJ  07511  - 

|  |  Send  me  your  "72  Effective  Ways  . . book 
|  |  Have  a  salesperson  call  for  an  appointment 


NAME. 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


TELEPHONE 


TRENDS 


New  Service  and  Recreation  Programs 
That  Companies  Will  Be  Adding 
Within  The  Next  Two  Years: 

1.  Wellness  Program/Health  Management 

2.  Fitness  Program 
Miscellaneous  Sports  (tie) 

3.  Employee  Assistance  Program 

4.  Travel  Program/Trips 

5.  Exercise  Facility/Classes 
Stress  Management  (tie) 


NESRA  Education 
and 

Research  Foundation 


The  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  believes  no 
manager  should  ever  enter  a  boardroom  empty-handed. 
Especially  an  employee  services  manager. 


Because  top  management  demands  facts  and  figures  to  justify  any  investment  in  company- 
sponsored  programs,  the  NESRA  Education  and  Research  Foundation  stands  ready  to 
arm  the  employee  services  and  recreation  professional  or  leader  with  the:  kind  of 
nfr  bottom-line  data  that  their  bosses  understand,  The  sole  research  organization  in  the 
~  field  of  employee  sen/ices  and  recreation,  NESRA's  Foundation  funds  biannual  field 
surveys  delivering  data  on  salaries,  budgets  and  programming  trends;  studies  on  the 
BfW  impact  of  fitness  on  job  performance  and  the  positive  relationship  between  employee 

programs  and  productivity;  and  ongoing  market  research. 

A  donation  to  the  Foundation  brings  closer  the  day  when  employee  services  and  recreation 
will  appear  on  every  company  map. 


Send  your  donation  or  inquiry  to  the  NESRA  Education  and 
Research  Foundation,  2400  S.  Downing  Ave.,  Westchester,  IL 
60153. 


ities  lounge  spaces,  ball  diamonds, 
gymnasiums,  shower  facilities,  swim¬ 
ming  pools  and  lunchroom  spaces  or 
cafeterias  were  other  facilities  in  the 
planning  stages. 

New  fitness  equipment  is  also  on  the 
agenda,  with  15%  of  NESRA  compa¬ 
nies  planning  to  purchase  equipment 
within  the  next  two  years. 

If  there  is  a  single  message  found 
in  the  survey  results,  it’s  that  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  is 
here  to  stay.  Although  the  field  is  rel¬ 
atively  young,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
dramatic  surge  of  growth.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  increased  corporate  support 
and  funding,  and  the  demand  for  more 
programs,  facilities,  and  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation.  Eft 


This  survey  was  funded  by  the  NESRA  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Research  Foundation.  For  more 
information  on  the  Foundation  or  the  sur¬ 
vey,  contact  NESRA  Headquarters. 


Where  children  play 
only  the  best  equipment 
is  good  enough! 


for  the  finest,  strongest, 
safest  and  most  durable 

iH^Lmerican 
map  proved 

Since  1911,  the  world's 
finest  park,  playground, 
pool  &  beach  equipment 

/^/American  Playground  Device  Co. 

Drawer  2599,  Anderson,  Indiana  46011,  ll.S.A. 


employee  assistance  programs  heading 
the  list.  Others  mentioned  include  travel 
programs,  exercise  classes,  stress  man¬ 
agement  programs,  adult  education, 
child  care,  financial  counseling  and  nu¬ 
trition/weight  reduction  programs. 

This  surge  of  growth  has  led  to  a 


need  for  additional  facilities  as  well, 
with  nearly  17%  of  NESRA  members 
planning  to  construct  new  space  for 
employee  services  and  recreation  within 
the  next  two  years.  Of  those  who  will 
be  adding  a  new  facility,  32%  plan  to 
build  a  fitness  center.  Employee  activ¬ 
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Employee  Services 
and  Recreation 
As  a  Recruiting  Tool: 
Attracting  New 
Employees 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 


Employee  services  managers  used 
to  have  to  sell  top  management 
on  the  idea  of  employee  services 
and  recreation.  But  today  it’s  the  com¬ 
panies  themselves  that  are  doing  the 
selling.  And  they’re  selling  to  potential 
employees: 

‘  ‘Wanted:  Bright,  energetic  go- 
getter  to  manage  Fortune  500 
company's  national  sales  force.  .  . 

In  addition  to  professional  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth,  we  offer 
one  of  the  best  benefit  packages 
in  the  industry,  including  paid 
dental,  medical  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  profit  sharing,  a  corporate 
wellness  center,  day  care  facility, 
company  discount  program,  in¬ 
terest  groups,  and  an  emplo  :e 
country  club.” 

Although  such  an  employment  ad 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  actual  ad 
for  a  particular  company  but  represents 
some  common-found  elements)  may 
have  been  hard  to  find  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it’s  now  becoming  increasingly 
common  as  companies  discover  that 
employee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  make  good  business  sense — by 
attracting  potential  employees. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  money  was 


an  employee’s  only  concern.  Today’s 
workers  expect — and  demand — more 
out  of  their  job. 

‘  ‘Paychecks  alone  cannot  always  do 
the  job  of  motivating,”  contends  Leroy 
Hollins,  recreation  and  employee  ser- 


Employee  services  and 
recreation  gives  potential 
employees  a  positive 
answer  to  ‘What’s  it  like 
to  work  here?’ 


vices  program  director  at  Martin  Mar¬ 
ietta  Aerospace  in  Denver.  ‘‘Employee 
services  and  recreation  enhances  em¬ 
ployees’  attitudes  toward  their  jobs,  to¬ 
ward  their  employer  and  toward  their 
work.” 

With  the  stiff  competition  to  attract 
highly-skilled  and  motivated  employ¬ 


ees,  especially  in  the  high-tech  job 
market,  companies  are  discovering  that 
they  must  offer  more  to  potential  em¬ 
ployees. 

And  what  better  way  to  show  that  a 
company  offers  ‘  ‘  more  ”  than  by  telling 
job  applicants  about  the  new  corporate 
fitness  center,  or  the  company  store  and 
its  great  discounts? 

Hence,  more  and  more  companies 
are  joining  the  ranks  of  those  who  attest 
that  employee  services  and  recreation 
is  helping  their  recruiters  attract  new 
employees. 

EMPLOYEE  SERVICES  AND 
RECREATION:  THE  NEWEST 
PERK 

“Employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  are  a  real  eye-catcher,”  notes 
Kevin  Morris,  senior  employment  rep¬ 
resentative  at  McDonnell  Douglas  Cor¬ 
poration.  “Potential  employees  really 
perk  up  when  they  hear  about  our  clubs.’  ’ 

“It’s  becoming  a  standard  in  the 
computer  industry,”  explains  David 
Brewer,  recreation  supervisor  at  Rolm 
Corporation  in  California.  “Employee 
services  and  recreation  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  a  fad — it’s  a  proven  benefit.” 
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“Employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  are  a  real  draw,”  he  adds. 
“As  a  recruiting  tool,  they  serve  as  a 
magnet  to  lure  employees  away  from 
other  companies.” 

SHOWING  THE  COMPANY 
CARES 

Of  the  many  companies  that  use  em¬ 
ployee  services  and  recreation  in  their 
recruiting,  the  overwhelming  response 
as  to  why  is  that  it  demonstrates  that 
the  company  cares  about  its  employ¬ 
ees. 

Take,  for  example,  Control  Data 
Corporation,  which  recruits  on  college 
campuses  for  potential  employees,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  competitive  fields  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  computer  science. 

“Employee  services  and  recreation 
is  another  means  of  showing  that  Con¬ 
trol  Data  has  a  concern  for  the  whole 
employee,”  says  Bob  Kuntze,  exempt 


recruiter  and  management  coordinator 
of  Logotivities  recreation  club,  central 
staffing  resources.  “It’s  a  fringe  ben¬ 
efit.” 


Employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  are ; 
real  eye-catcher .  .  . 
potential  employees 
really  perk  up  when  they 
hear  about  our  clubs. 


At  Rolm  Corporation,  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  is  presented  to  po¬ 
tential  employees  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  philosophy. 


A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  WORK 

“Our  programs  are  designed  to  meet 
the  company  goals,  one  of  which  is  to 
make  Rolm  a  great  place  to  work,” 
emphasizes  Brewer.  “Employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  overall  philosophy,”  he  adds. 
“In  the  interviewing  process,  we  men¬ 
tion  this  many  times.” 

Employee  programs  reinforce  the 
positive  image  that  Owens-Coming  Fi- 
berglas  maintains  in  the  community, 
according  to  Gary  Kluff,  manager-  of 
corporate  employment. 

“Word  of  mouth  usually  brings  peo¬ 
ple  to  our  door  because  we  have  these 
services,”  he  explains.  “In  our  re¬ 
cruiting  efforts,  we  tie  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  into  our  overall 
management  philosophy  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  our  greatest  resource.” 

Employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  provide  an  environment  con- 


ORLAMDO,  FLORIDA 
XhILTOM  IMMS 
PRE5EMT 

Rooms  from 


$3908 

lill& 


The  three  Hilton  Inns  in  Central 
Florida  have  the  worlds  of  family 
fun  surrounded. 

How  you  can  give  your  employees 
a  chance  to  save  this  summer. 

For  details  please  contact 

Central  Sales 

HILTOM  IMM5  ORLAMDO/KIS5IMMEE 

7400  International  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32819 
or  call 

1-800-332-4600  in  Florida 
1-800-327-1363  outside  Florida 


Yes!  We  Can  Supply  What  You  Need! 

As  national  wholesale  suppliers  for 
states,  cities,  towns,  parks,  resorts, 
camps,  schools  and  churches,  we 
sell  over  500,000  different  items. 

New  England  Camp  &  School  Supply  is  a  unique 
company  capable  of  providing  almost  every  item  your 
organization  will  need.  We  ship  directly,  anywhere  in  the 
U:S.A.,  from  the  manufacturer  to  you  and  eliminate  all 
handling,  warehousing  and  other  necessary  distribution 
costs.  This  could  mean  savings  for  your  organization  of 
up  to  40%  for  the  thousands  of  items  we  carry. 

Order  Line  1-800-343-0210 

•  Athletic  Supplies  &  Equipment  "HL 

•  Early  Childhood  Playground 
Equipment 

•  Office  Files,  Furniture  &  Supplies  jjfSr' 

•  Kitchen  Supplies  &  Equipment  y 
« Playground  Equipment 

•  Custodial  Supplies  TLl 

•  Class  room  Fu  rn  it  u  re  Vy  [fM 

•  Educational  Supplies  j c  A5’  F 

•  Computers,  Supplies 

•  Sporting  Goods 


New  England  Camp  &  School  Supply 
P.O.  Box  20 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02195 
617/969-8235 
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ducive  to  job  satisfaction,  Kluff  as¬ 
serts. 

“We  want  to  reveal  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  advantages  to  being  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  Owens-Coming  other  than 
meaningful  work  and  a  paycheck  every 
two  weeks,’’  he  adds.  “Employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  goes  beyond  the 
eight-hour  day.” 

“Employee  services  and  recreation 
gives  potential  employees  a  positive 
answer  to  ‘What’s  it  like  to  work 
here?’  ”  says  Brewer. 

“It  shows  employees  that  they  truly 
matter  to  the  company  and  won’t  be 
forgotten  once  they’ve  been  wined  and 
dined  in  the  recruiting  process.” 


CUTTING  ACROSS 
WORKFORCE  LINES 

Another  reason  that  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  is  becoming  more 
frequently  used  in  the  recruiting  pro¬ 


cess  is  that  it  literally  transcends  be¬ 
yond  job  levels  and  workforce  lines. 

Medical  coverage  may  mean  little  to 
a  woman  who’s  already  covered  by  her 
husband’s  insurance.  A  company 


w 


We  want  to  reveal  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  other 
advantages  to  being  an 
employee  ...  other  than 
meaningful  work  and  a 
paycheck  every  two 
weeks. 


If 


Christmas  bonus  is  not  around  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

But  from  blue  collar  workers  to  white 


collar  professionals  to  top  executives, 
employee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  offer  something  for  everyone, 
everyday  of  the  year. 

“Employees  services  and  recreation 
is  viewed  positively  by  both  blue  and 
white  collar  workers,”  contends  Kluff. 

“I  think  it  may  be  more  important 
to  the  younger  people  we’re  hiring. 
They’re  establishing  a  new  lifestyle, 
and  social  activities  are  important  to 
them.” 

“With  the  recent  fitness  craze,”  ex¬ 
plains  Kluff,  “more  employees  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  recreation  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Many  white  collar  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  already  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  various  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  through  their  job 
hunt,  actually  ask  if  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  has  such  programs  during  the  in¬ 
terviewing  process,  notes  Morris. 

Employee  services  and  recreation  is 
“important  to  all  employees,”  com- 


GIVE  YOURGROUPS  A  HUNDRED 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FUN, 
AND  JUST  ONE  STOP 


The  Wisconsin  Dells  has  all  kinds  of  fun  waiting 
for  your  groups.  Adventure,  excitement,  family  fun 
and  entertainment.  And  it’s  all  at  one  easy  stop. 
Midway  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  on 
I  90/94, they’ll  travel  into  Wisconsin’s  . 
most  beautiful  scenic  area.  , 


Call  for  20%  «(. 

Discount  Club 
Membership 

Cards  ¥** .. 

<?, 

Enroll  today  and  receive  <?. 
membership  cards  for  'y 
your  company  group.  JZ? 
Cards  provide  members ■% 
and  their  families  with 
20%  discount  off 
regular  admission  ®S? 

prices  of  the  %»§§( 

following  Wisconsin  . 

Dells  attractions, 


•  LOWER  DELLS  BOAT  TRIPS 

•  FORT  DELLS 

•  RIVERVIEW  PARK  &  WATERWORLD 


^Contact: 
k  Bud  Lackore 
P.O.  Box  408, 
Wisconsin  Dells, 
Wl  53965.  Call 
(608)  254-8336. 


20%  DISCOUNT  CLUB. 
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ments  Bill  Bruce  of  Motorola.  He  finds, 
however,  that  middle  managers  and 
those  who  work  under  them  often  use 
such  programs  the  most. 

But  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  attracts  top  executives  as  well.  Time 
magazine  recently  noted  that  “a  cor¬ 
porate  fitness  program  is  the  hottest  perk 
since  the  executive  washroom.”  The 
same  article  quoted  a  Xerox  executive 
as  saying,  “Before  I’d  change  jobs,  I’d 
ask  an  employer  if  he  had  a  gym.” 

HOW  RECRUITERS  SELL  IT 

Just  as  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  em¬ 
ployees,  as  a  recruiting  tool  it  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Some  companies,  such  as  Wang,  tout 
their  fitness  facilities  or  employee 
country  clubs  in  help- wanted  ads.  Oth¬ 
ers,  like  Rolm,  take  a  less  aggressive 
approach. 

“We  do  not  market  our  employee 
services  and  recreation  program  in  an 
obvious  manner,”  Brewer  notes.  “There 
is  no  set  prescription.  Each  individual 
manager  uses  his  or  her  own  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Tours  of  recreation  facilities  are  a 
popular  means  of  luring  potential  em¬ 
ployees  to  join  the  company  team. 

All  prospective  Rolm  employees,  for 
instance,  are  given  a  tour  of  all  facil¬ 
ities  and  grounds,  which  include  an 
outdoor  amphitheater,  two  pools,  an 
indoor  jacuzzi,  tennis  courts,  a  par- 
course,  weight  room,  gymnasium  and 
racquetball  courts. 

Many  companies  have  devised  bro¬ 
chures  which  describe  their  employee 
services  and  recreation  programs.  These 
are  then  distributed  at  job  fairs,  campus 
recruiting  nights  and  to  those  who  visit 
the  company  for  an  interview. 

Johnson  Wax’s  brochure,  “Career 
Opportunities,”  describes  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  regard  for  employees  and  high¬ 
lights  their  wellness,  exercise  and  weight 
control  programs,  as  well  as  their  em¬ 
ployee  park,  indoor  recreation  center 


and  Northern  Wisconsin  resort  which 
is  available  for  all  employees  and  their 
families.  Pictures  of  various  recreation 
activities  are  also  featured. 

“It’s  a  real  plus,”  says  Robert  In- 
slee,  director  of  personnel,  of  Johnson 
Wax’s  various  recreation  programs. 
“When  we  go  over  company  benefits, 
usually  in  the  close-out  interview,  these 
programs  are  mentioned.” 


■r 
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Employee  services  and 
recreation  .  .  .  shows 
employees  that  they  truly 
matter  to  the  company 
and  won't  be  forgotten 
once  they’ve  been  wined 
and  dined  in  the 


recruiting  process. 
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Following  the  old  adage  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  some 
recruiters  even  use  films  or  slide  shows 
to  show  off  their  recreation  programs. 

Motorola’s  Bill  Bruce  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  putting  together  a  slide 
show  of  their  recreation  programs, 
which  will  be  used  in  recruiting  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

“In  the  U.S.,  we  do  a  lot  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  especially  for  engineers,”  says 
Bruce.  “Through  the  slide  show,  our 
recruiters  can  carry  our  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The 
slide  show  will  let  potential  employees 
see  what  our  many  hobby  clubs,  sports 
activities  and  special  events  are  all 
about.’  ’ 

At  McDonnell  Douglas,  potential 
employees — whether  at  a  job  fair,  col¬ 
lege  recruiting  night,  or  during  a  visit 
to  the  company — may  be  treated  to  an 
in-depth  film  on  St.  Louis  and  its  many 


recreational  opportunities  or  to  a  slide 
show  which  highlights  the  company 
recreation  department  and  its  over  52 
activities  and  clubs. 

OVERWHELMINGLY 

FAVORABLE  RESPONSE 

“Our  efforts  in  using  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  in  recruiting  has 
been  met  with  an  overwhelmingly  fa¬ 
vorable  response,”  notes  Brewer. 
“People  who  have  worked  at  compa¬ 
nies  without  such  programs  are  really 
impressed.” 

The  usual  response,  he  reports,  is 
“Wow!  This  is  incredible!  ” 

“Pleasant  surprise”  is  how  Kluff 
describes  most  potential  Owens-Com¬ 
ing  employees’  reaction. 

“Most  potential  employees  don’t  ask 
if  we  have  these  programs,”  says  Kluff. 
“But  when  they  do  find  out,  it  adds  to 
our  company’s  positive  image.” 

Down  the  road,  most  recruiters 
agree  that  using  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation  as  a  recruit¬ 
ing  tool  will  become  even  more  essen¬ 
tial. 

“It’s  going  to  have  more  of  a  pos¬ 
itive  effect  and  will  be  looked  upon 
even  more  favorably  as  a  recruiting  tool 
by  companies  when  there’s  a  shortage 
of  labor  supply,”  contends  Brewer. 

So  if  a  top  employee  loves  to  jog 
and  your  company  doesn’t  offer  a  run¬ 
ning  course,  it  had  better  watch  out. 

“When  1  shop  for  a  car,  I  want  to 
know  about  all  the  extras.  And  when 
I’m  job-hunting,  I  look  for  those  same 
extra  benefits,”  is  how  one  employee 
aptly  puts  it. 

“Employee  services  and  recreation 
is  definitely  becoming  more  important, 
especially  for  companies  who  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  state  of  the  art,”  ar¬ 
gues  Kluff. 

‘  ‘The  trend  is  definitely  there  to  use 
it  in  recruiting,”  he  adds.  “And  I  think 
we’ll  find  more  job  applicants  asking 
about  it  in  the  future.”  £§> 
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Introducing  the  one  benefit  as  popular  with 
management  as  it  is  with  employees. 


Because  it's  the  one 
benefit  that  won't  cost 
you  a  cent ! 

Now  you  can  offer  a 
benefit  both  will  enjoy. 

Employees,  because  it 
delivers  a  popular  ser¬ 
vice  at  low  cost  Manage¬ 
ment,  because  it  delivers 
I  a  new  benefit  at  no  cost. 

cost  photo  developing  andp^ting,  right  at  ^workl 

Introducing  Benefit  Photofinishing  Service.  From  Guardian 
Photofinishing,  the  pioneers  of  at-work  photofinishing.  With 
Benefit,  your  employees  will  never  have  to  make  a  special  trip  to 
get  film  developed  again.  With  Benefit,  they  simply  drop  their  film 
off  right  at  work!  Then  we  return  their  professionally  processed 
pictures  directly  to  your  place  of  business.  All  at  a  discount  price! 

The  cost  to  you?  Just  one  square  yard  r  -  - 
of  floor  space-that's  it!  We'll  provide  every-  !  rd  like  to ^  more  about 

r  r  1  J  ,  Benefit  Photofimshing  Service. 

thing  else.  So  your  employees  enjoy  the 

benefits  of  Benefit.  And  you  get  all  the  !  NAME — ~ — — 

credit. 

1  V  I  NAME  OF  COMPANY  _ 

Mail  us  this  coupon  for  complete  details  >  NO  OFEMPLO¥FES _ _____ 

today!  Or  call  Guardian  Photofinishing  ADDRESS _ 

toll  free  at  1-800-521-2034.  In  Michigan,  i  m. - state — zn» 

-all  toll  free  1-800-482-0125,  ext.  286.  |  PH0NEi — 1 

quanban  photonnishmq  !  a 


NAME  OF  COMPANY, 


NO. OF  EMPLOYEES. 


.STATE _ ZIP.. 


SEND  TO: 

GUARDIAN  PHOTOFINISHING 
DEPT  GH,  P.O.  BOX  500 
xNORTHVILLE,  MI  48167 


Tomorrow’s 

Workforce 


The  American  workplace  is  undergoing  a  major  revolution.  In  order  to  prepare  for 
the  future ,  employee  services  managers  must  understand  the  new  breed  of  worker. 


by  June  Cramer,  editor 


TT he  earth  makes  a  full  revolu¬ 
tion  every  24  hours. 

But  revolutions  in  the  workplace  are 
coming  at  an  even  faster  pace. 

“By  the  time  we  reach  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,”  attitude  researcher  Daniel  Yan- 
kelovich  and  John  Imerwahr  write,  “the 
American  workplace  will  be  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  industrial  world  carica¬ 
tured  by  Chaplin  as  that  industrial  world 
was  from  the  rural  America  of  the  19th 
century.” 

“Within  the  next  10  years,”  echoes 
Edward  Cornish,  president  of  the  World 
Future  Society,  “we  might  open  up  a 
whole  new  ballgame.” 

Indeed,  the  world  of  work  is 
undergoing  significantly  dramatic 
changes.  Demographics,  advanced 
technology  and  a  change  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  work  ethic  are  all  contributing  to 
a  quite  different  picture  of  tomorrow’s 
workforce. 

More  than  80  million  of  today’s 
American  workers  will  still  be  on  the 
job  when  we  begin  the  next  century, 
reports  Personnel  Administrator.  What 
does  the  future  have  in  store  for  these 
employees? 


To  answer  this.  Employee  Services 
Management  decided  to  dp  a  little 
“crystal-balling”  with  the  experts,  most 
notably  Edward  Cornish  of  the  World 
Future  Society. 

While  forecasting  is  never  an  easy 
job,  especially  when  it  comes  to  pre¬ 
dicting  trends  in  the  ever-changing 
workplace,  our  glimpses  into  the  future 
have  uncovered  some  revealing  find¬ 
ings  about  what  workers  wifi  be  like  in 
the  upcoming  decades — who’ll  be 
working,  what  they’ll  be  doing,  and 
where  they’ll  be  doing  it. 

WHERE  THE  JOBS  WILL  BE 

There’s  little  doubt  that  the  help- 
wanted  ads  of  the  1990s  will  be  a  far 
cry  from  today’s  job  section.  Experts 
agree  that  the  world’s  job  market  will 
change  dramatically  within  the  next  20 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  finding  is 
that  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  that  are  taking  place  daily, 
many  jobs  as  we  know  them  may  soon 
become  obsolete. 

“A  lot  of  jobs  are  being  automated 


by  increasingly  sophisticated  ma¬ 
chines,”  notes  Cornish.  “During  the 
next  20  years,  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  robot  population  will  quadruple— 
maybe  even  more— in  the  U.S. 

‘  ‘What  this  means,’  ’  he  explains,  ‘  ‘is 
that  we’re  going  to  see  a  number  of 
types  of  work  automated  that  are  now 
performed  by  humans.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  total 
number  of  jobs  will  decline,  Cornish 
cautions. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  asserts,  “I 
think  that  as  we  automate,  the  price  of 
goods  will  decline,  and  we  will  find 
even  more  jobs  popping  up  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.” 

This  does  mean,  however,  that  many 
workers  will  need  to  be  retrained  in 
order  to  perform  these  new  jobs. 

And  where  will  these  jobs  be?  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  re¬ 
ports  that  health  care  will  continue  to 
be  an  expanding  field  of  work,  while 
technology  will  spur  the  growth  of  oc¬ 
cupations  such  as  engineers  and  com¬ 
puter  personnel. 

The  outlook  for  many  occupations, 
unfortunately,  is  a  lot  dimmer.  Typists 
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The  Future  Hold 
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Tomorrow’s 

Workforce 


TOMORROW’S  WORKFORCE 


Workers  in  the 
21st  century  will 
place  stronger 
emphasis  on 
employment 
security ,  training 
and  retraining ,  and 
support  for  job 
relocation.  .  .  2 9 


are  apt  to  decline  due  to  word  proces¬ 
sors,  and  industrial  robots  will  reduce 
the  growth  in  employment  Of  welders, 
production  painters  and  material  mov¬ 
ing  occupations,  to  name  aSfew. 

Service-producing  industries  will  be 
booming,  with  projections  calling  for 
75  percent  of  all  new  jobs  from  1982 
to  1995  to  come  from  these  industries. 
Employment  is  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  faster  in  service-producing 
industries  than  in  goods-producing  in¬ 
dustries,  according  to  the:  BLS,  be¬ 
cause  of  rising  incomes  and  living  stan¬ 
dards  that  result  in  greater  demand  for 
health  care,  entertainment,  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  services. 

And  because  services  involve  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  relatively  fewer  people 
will  be  replaced  by  machines  in  ser¬ 
vice-producing  industries. 

Health-care  jobs  will  be  burgeoning, 
reports  Robin  Warshaw  in  Ms.  maga¬ 
zine,  because  the  population  is  increas¬ 
ing — especially  the  older  population 
who  generally  need  more  medical  care. 

Surprisingly,  Warshaw  found  that  by 
1995,  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a  job  as 
an  actor  than  as  a  lawyer.  Other  careers 
among  her  list  of  “surefire  hits”  for 
the  1990s  include  podiatrists,  computer 
system  analysts  and  occupational  ther¬ 
apists.  j 

Another  startling  finding  is  that  by 
1995,  high  tech  will  account  for  only 
14.1  percent  of  the  workforce — a  rel¬ 
atively  small  part  of  the  employment 
picture,  according  to  Ronald  Kutscher 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

But  technology  and  trends  in  the 
workforce  will  create  the  need  for  many 
new  or  relatively  new  occupations,  fu¬ 
turists  predict,  such  as  genetic  engi¬ 
neers,  solar  technicians,  phobia  ther¬ 
apists,  robot  technicians,  laser 
technicians,  geriatric  and  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  energy  technicians. 

THE  CHANGING  PROFILE  OF 
THE  WORKFORCE 

The  workforce  of  the  future  will  be 
older,  better  educated,  and  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  minority  workers  than  to¬ 
day’s  labor  force,  according  to  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Janet  L. 
Norwood. 


Diversity  is  perhaps  the  most  fitting 
adjective  to  describe  tomorrow’s  work¬ 
force,  for  more  women,  minorities  and 
older  workers  will  be  entering  the  labor 
force,  causing  companies  to  re-assess 
their  employees’  needs.  Among  the  key 
trends: 

MORE  OLDER  WORKERS.  The 

85  and  over  age  group  is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  population,  says 
Norman  Feingold,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Career  &  Counseling  Services. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  there  will 
be  100,000  people  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
age  100. 

As  the  baby  boom  generation  ma¬ 
tures,  the  average  age  of  American 
workers  will  increase  steadily  through 
the  end  of  the  century.  And  older  work¬ 
ers  may  stay  in  the  workforce  longer 
by  choosing  to  prolong  retirement. 

“We  may  see  a  raising  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  age,”  predicts  Cornish.  “The 
health  and  vigor  of  workers  at  age  65 
today  is  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
’30s  when  the  Social  Security  program 
was  instituted.” 

Coupled  with  medical  advances,  older 
workers  will  become  increasingly  com¬ 
mon.  Cornish  even  says  that  techno¬ 
logical  breakthroughs  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  may  mean  that  people 
will  grow  younger  physically  as  they 
grow  older  chronologically. 

“This  would  mean  all  kinds  of  things 
for  fringe  benefits,”  foretells  Cornish. 

But  a  greater  number  of  older  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  workforce  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  create  problems.  In  fact,  older 
workers  may  be  viewed  as  an  asset  by 
employers. 

‘  ‘Older  workers  are  very  dependable 
and  in  many  ways  superior  workers,” 
says  Cornish.  “Older  workers  may  have 
a  higher  rate  of  illness  once  they’re 
beyond  a  certain  age,  but  they  probably 
have  lower  rates  of  absenteeism.” 

MORE  WOMEN  WORKERS.  The 

growing  participation  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  will  also  have  a  significant 
effect,  reports  Personnel  Journal.  By 
1995,  the  labor  force  participation  of 
women  is  projected  to  reach  60.3  per¬ 
cent,  as  compared  to  76. 1  percent  for 
men.  The  average  woman  of  the  future 
is  likely  to  work  during  all  stages  of 
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the  life  and  family  cycle,  creating  a 
need  for  part-time  and  flextime  work¬ 
ing  options  and  more  day  care  centers. 

“The  dual-income  household  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  the  norm  of  the 
future,’’  writes  Fred  Best  in  a  recent 
article  in  Personnel  Journal.  Two-in¬ 
come  families  will  create  a  need  for 
new  relations  between  home  and  work 
and  will  demand  new  changes  in  both 
areas,  according  to  Best. 

LESS  BLUE-COLLAR  WORK¬ 
ERS.  “We  can  anticipate  that  the  total 
number  of  blue-collar  workers  will  drop 
below  10  percent  of  the  American 
workforce  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
until  it  finally  stabilizes  in  the  low  sin¬ 
gle  digits  in  the  next  century,”  said 
Raymond  Ewing  of  Allstate  Insurance 
at  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Future  Society.  Increased  au¬ 
tomation  is  expected  to  greatly  reduce 
the  blue-collar  workforce. 

LESS  YOUNGER  WORKERS. 

Through  the  mid-1990s,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statisitics  projects  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  age  16  to  24  in  the  work¬ 
force  will  decline.  Fewer  young  en¬ 
trants  into  the  labor  force  may  ease 
competition  for  entry  level  jobs.  In  fact, 
employers  many  have  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  younger  workers, 
which  may  encourage  employers  to  in¬ 
stall  labor-saving  machinery  at  the  en¬ 
try  level. 

BETTER  EDUCATED  WORK¬ 
ERS.  By  1990,  the  workforce  will  have 
become  highly  educated,  with  40  per¬ 
cent  having  some  college  education,  in 
contrast  with  31  percent  in  1979.  Jobs 
requiring  college  graduates  are  fore¬ 
casted  to  continue  to  grow  much  faster 
than  average  in  managerial  and  admin¬ 
istrative  occupations.  The  better  edu¬ 
cated  employee  will  have  higher  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  or  her  job,  and  will 
demand  more  participation  in  the  work¬ 
place. 

To  accommodate  this  new  work¬ 
force,  employee  services  managers  will 
need  to  implement  new  or  different 
programs.  Events  which  appeal  to  older 
workers,  women  and  minorities  may 
take  top  priority. 

Employee  Services  Management 


MOVING  AHEAD  WITH  THE 
BABY  BOOM 

The  generation  that  crowded  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  the  1950s,  sparked 
campus  unrest  in  the  1960s  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  me-ethic  of  self-fulfillment  in 
the  1970s,  the  richest  and  best  educated 
of  generations — the  baby  boom  pop¬ 
ulation — is  reshaping  almost  every  as¬ 
pect  of  American  life,  reports  a  recent 
article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

By  1990,  the  baby  boom  genera¬ 
tion — those  bom  between  1946  and 
1964 — will  dominate  the  labor  force, 
accounting  for  54  percent  of  all  work¬ 
ers. 

“As  wage  earners,  baby-boomers  are 
putting  new  pressures  on  the  work¬ 
place,”  contends  the  article. 

“With  their  high  levels  of  education, 
boomers  are  bringing  a  new  work  ethic 
to  corporate  America,”  continues  the 
report.  “Quality  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  is  important.  Now  that  more  than 
half  of  mothers  with  children  under  6 
and  65  percent  of  women  with  young¬ 
sters  6  to  17  are  in  the  workforce, 
boomers — both  male  and  female — are 
pressuring  firms  to  offer  such  benefits 
as  flexitime,  maternity  and  paternity 
leave  and  day-care  services.” 

But  the  baby  boomers’  impact  on  the 
job  scene  is  not  all  positive. 

“The  baby  boom  means  that  there 
are  more  human  workers  competing  for 
jobs,  which  may  be  leading  to  some 
frustration  in  the  workplace,”  notes 
Cornish. 

One  serious  problem  looming  on  the 
horizon,  reports  Corporate  Design,  is 
that  there  will  be  a  promotion  crunch 
as  the  baby  boom  group  reaches  for  top 
jobs. 

“Baby  boomers  who  have  high  ex¬ 
pectations  are  finding  low  mobility  in 
the  job  market,”  says  baby-bopm  ex¬ 
pert  Landon  Jones  in  the  U.S.  News 
World  Report  article.  “How  they  rec¬ 
oncile  their  great  ambitions  with  the 
fact  that  the  mobility  is  not  there  is  a 
major  issue.”  i 

Recreational  competition  and  partic¬ 
ipation  in  employee  clubs  may  become 
increasingly  important  as  baby  boom¬ 
ers  seek  other  ways  of  fulfilling  high 
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ambitions. 

NEW  WORKING  HOURS 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the 
varying  needs  of  the  changing  work¬ 
force,  many  companies  will  seek  al¬ 
ternatives  to  the  8-hour  day  and  5-day 
workweek. 

“The  growing  number  and  influence 
of  part-time  workers  will  challenge  the 
sanctity  of  the  fixed  40-hour  week” 
predicts  Dr.  Nancy  Barrett  of  Ameri¬ 
can  University  in  Personnel  Admins  - 
rator. 

Indeed,  the  changing  make-up  of  the 
workforce  will  demand  a  change  in  work 
patterns.  Many  older  workers  don’t  want 
to  retire,  but  prefer  a  less  than  8-hour 
day.  Handicapped  workers  may  have 
difficulty  working  full  time.  And  work¬ 
ing  mothers  (and  fathers)  often  need  a 
more  flexible  work  schedule. 

Other  trends  that  will  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  alternative  options,  reports 
the  Washington  Post,  include  future  la¬ 
bor  shortages — particularly  among 
young  workers — an  increase  in  single¬ 
parent  and  dual-career  families,  earlier 
retirement  and  greater  competition  for 
jobs  among  “baby  boomers.” 

Among  the  trends  to  look  for,  fu¬ 
turists  predict,  is  an  increase  in  flex¬ 
time  plans.  Among  the  possibilities: 

•  More  cases  of  job-sharing. 

•  4-day  or  “compressed”  work¬ 
weeks. 

•  Rotation  layoffs,  where  employ¬ 
ees  rotate  weeks  of  work  with  weeks 
of  non-work. 

•  More  part-timers  in  the  work¬ 
force. 

•  Voluntary  time-income  trade-offs, 
which  allow  full-time  workers  to  vol¬ 
untarily  reduce  their  wages  or  salaries 
in  exchange  for  additional  time  off. 

•  Phased-retirement  plans. 

•  Companies  “leasing”  employ¬ 
ees. 

The  redefinition  of  work  time  will 
have  great  implications  for  employee 
services  administrators.  Program 
scheduling  will  need  to  take  flextime 
into  consideration. 

ROBOTS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

Once  only  a  subject  for  science-fic- 
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tion  novels  and  late  Saturday  afternoon 
movies,  robots  are  now  a  reality.  Al¬ 
ready,  there  are  nearly  5,000  industrial 
robots  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Ro¬ 
bots  that  “see”  are  currently  in  the 
development  stage  and  will  be  able  to 
do  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  jobs  of  blue- 
collar  workers.  Obviously,  robots  will 
play  a  major  role  in  the  workplace  of 
the  future. 

‘  ‘Given  the  tasks  that  robots  will  be 
able  to  perform,”  writes  Adam  Os¬ 
borne  in  his  book  Running  Wild,  “their 
impact  on  the  blue-collar  force  will  be 
profound.  Most  assembly  line  jobs  will 
be  eliminated.” 

But  the  robot  may  not  be  the  villain 
many  people  think,  according  to  one 
internationally  known  robotics  expert. 
Instead  of  causing  unemployment,  they 
may  give  humans  shorter  work  weeks. 

“Longer  vacations,  sabbatical  leaves, 
and  increased  adult  education  all  have 
the  capacity  to  raise  the  number  of  jobs 
while  reducing  the  amount  of  work,” 
writes  James  Albus  in  “Robots  and  the 
Economy,’  ’  published  by  The  Futurist. 

“A  shorter  workweek  of  20  hours, 
or  perhaps  eventually  10  hours,  may 
be  possible,”  he  asserts. 

The  net  effect  of  automation  “will 
be  overwhelmingly  positive,”  predicts 
Albus,  and  these  benefits  will  flow  back 
to  U.S.  workers.  Employee  services 
programs  will  also  benefit  from  auto¬ 
mation  as  workers  find  themselves  with 
more  time  to  participate  in  leisure-time 
activities  and  clubs. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Along  with  changes  in  the  workforce 
will  come  changes  in  the  workplace. 
The  office  of  the  future,  often  referred 
to  as  the  “automated”  or  “paperless” 
office,  will  capitalize  on  technology  to 
improve  productivity. 

The  Administrative  Management 
Society  Foundation  forecasts  that  in  the 
year  2000,  office  buildings,  offices 
and  conference  rooms  will  continue  to 
operate  pretty  much  the  way  they  do 
today.  However,  these  areas  will  be 
smaller  because  more  work  will  be 
handled  electronically  rather  than  using 
paper. 


Another  feature  of  tomorrow’s  of¬ 
fice,  reports  the  Foundation,  will  be 
computer-utility  companies  similar  to 
services  provided  by  electric  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  A  variety  of  com¬ 
puting  services  will  be  available  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  turning  on  a  light  switch. 

A  typewriter  keyboard  will  continue 
to  be  the  major  way  people  work  with 
computers,  but  touch  panel  displays  and 
pointers,  such  as  the  mouse,  will  in¬ 
crease  in  use.  Voice  communication 
between  people  and  computers  will  also 
increase  and  introduce  a  new  issue — 
noise  control — which  will  require  more 
substantial  acoustical  design. 

The  office  of  the  future  will  benefit 
the  employee  services  manager,  by  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  time  to  plan  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  clubs. 

‘  ‘Over  the  next  two  decades,  we  can 
expect  a  wide  range  of  sophisticated 
time-  and  labor-saving  marvels  to  come 
on  the  office  equipment  market,”  writes 
Marvin  Kombluh  in  a  selection  from 
Careers  Tomorrow:  The  Outlook  for 
Work  in  a  Changing  World. 

Among  Kombluh’ s  predictions  for 
the  office  of  the  future  are  intelligent 
telephones  that  can  screen  calls  and 
monitor  messages,  electronic  mail  as 
an  alternative  to  postal  service,  per¬ 
sonal  desktop  terminals  and  work¬ 
stations  for  most  managers  and  profes¬ 
sionals,  computer  and  video  telecon¬ 
ferencing,  communicating  copiers,  and 
computerized  training  devices.  Tour¬ 
nament  scheduling,  promotion  and 
budgetting  will  all  be  done  by  com¬ 
puter. 

Yes,  all  these  computerized  and 
electronic  office  devices  sound  great. 
And  yes,  they  will  increase  productiv¬ 
ity.  But  don’t  they  add  up  to  a  less 
humanized  workplace? 

“On  the  contrary,”  argues  Cornish. 
“The  trend  toward  automation  means 
that  the  very  disagreeable  jobs  will 
probably  be  turned  over  to  computer¬ 
ized  machines. 

“I  think  the  workplace  is  becoming 
much  more  humanized,”  he  adds,  “in 
terms  of  being  a  far  more  pleasant  place 
to  work.” 

Experts  do  warn,  however,  that  as 
more  workers  spend  time  at  computer 
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terminals,  office  facilities  which  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  visual  relief,  phys¬ 
ical  recreation  and  social  interaction  will 
become  more  important.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  employee  services  and  recreation 
programs  will  become  even  more  val¬ 
uable  in  the  future  ,  as  a  means  of  hu¬ 
manizing  the  workplace. 


WORKERS  AT  HOME? 

Another  result  of  increased  office 
automation  and  sophisticated  technol¬ 
ogy  is  that  more  workers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  home.  For  em¬ 
ployee  service  managers,  this  may  pose 
new  program  scheduling  difficulties. 
With  employees  working  at  home,  the 
company  will  no  longer  be  the  focus 
of  employee  activities.  Offsite  facili¬ 
ties  will  become  more  important. 

“There  are  definitely  a  lot  of  people 
who  want  to  work  at  home  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons,”  says  Cornish.  “And 


I  think  that  if  they  can,  we’re  going  to 
see  more  people  doing  it.” 

Kombluh  predicts  that  for  many  em¬ 
ployees,  there  will  be  no  real  reason  to 
be  physically  present  at  work,  because 
they  will  have  ready  access  to  data  bank 
and  communciation  systems  which  will 
keep  them  “plugged  in”  to  the  main 
office. 

Another  feature  of  the  ‘  ‘portable  of¬ 
fice,”  as  Kombluh  terms  it,  is  the  elec¬ 
tronic  briefcase,  which  will  contain  a 
display  screen,  electronic  keyboard  and 
a  small  phone  unit. 

Although  instances  of  telecommut¬ 
ing  will  certainly  increase,  experts  ad¬ 
vise  that  you  shouldn’t  start  settting  up 
your  home  office  just  yet. 

“There  are  some  limitations,”  cau¬ 
tions  Cornish.  “It’s  not  as  if  everyone 
can  work  at  home.  Some  jobs  simply 
cannot  be  done  at  home. 

“What  I  see  in  the  future,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “is  that  a  lot  of  people  will 
work  at  home  for  various  reasons.  But 


we  must  not  see  it  as  a  panacea.  Many 
workers  will  still  need  to  go  into  the 
office,  at  least  some  of  the  time.” 

CHANGING  VIEWS  OF  WORK 

Naturally,  vast  changes  in  the  work¬ 
force  and  workplace  will  bring  about 
changing  values  in  terms  of  work  itself. 
Experts  foresee  workers’  expectations 
greatly  increasing. 

James  S.  Packer  reports  in  Associ¬ 
ation  Managment  that  work  ethics  and 
values  represent  “the  single  most  pro¬ 
found  and  significant  change  in  the  work 
environment.” 

“Workers  in  the  21st  century  will 
place  stronger  emphasis  on  employ¬ 
ment  security,  training  and  retraining, 
and  support  for  job  relocation.  .  .” 
writes  Glen  Watts,  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Non-job  related  educational  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  more  in  demand,  as  will 
special-interest  groups. 
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Executive  Excellence:  Your  Success  Plan 
for  Managing  Tomorrow. 

Indeed,  with  the  rapid  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  workplace,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  managers  must  equip  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  changing  employee 
needs. 

But  how  can  employee  services  ad¬ 
ministrators  prepare  for  tomorrow’s 
workforce? 

“They  must  educate  themselves  to 
what  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are,” 
recommends  Cornish,  “and  then  they 
may  be  able  to  make  a  translation  of 
what  is  likely  and  connect  that  to  what 
is  happening  in  their  own  company.” 

TT here  is  no  doubt  that  the  work¬ 
force  of  tomorrow  will  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  today.  But  the  future 
holds  no  mysteries  for  those  who  look 
ahead.  By  gazing  into  the  business 
world’s  “crystal  ball”  from  time  to  time, 
employee  services  managers  can  make 
themselves  aware  of  the  changes  in  the 
workplace.  Then  they  can  confidently 
stand  ready  to  provide  those  programs 
and  services  that  their  employees  will 
want — both  today  and  tomorrow.  ^ 


five  persons  believed  that  leisure  meant 
more  to  them  than  work.  Yet  another 
survey  revealed  that  48  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  would  give  up  income  to  more 
leisure  time. 

Experts  agree  that  employees’  lei¬ 
sure  time  may  increase  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
especially  as  flextime  and  other  part- 
time  working  situations  take  hold. 

For  employee  services  and  recrea¬ 
tion  administrators,  this  means  their  job 
will  be  of  utmost  importance.  The  field 
of  “leisure-counseling”  will  certainly 
boom,  as  workers  look  for  professional 
advice  in  planning  their  leisure  time. 
Participation  in  employee  services  and 
recreation  programs  will  increase,  for 
many  employees  will  look  to  the  work¬ 
place  for  leisure-time  activitives. 

NEW  WORKER  NEEDS 

The  workforce  of  the  future  will  not 
be  without  its  problems,  according  to 
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k  NEW  BREED  OF  WORKER 

Workers  will  become  increasingly 
more  interested  in  personal  self-fulfill¬ 
ment.  They  will  want  more  of  a  voice 
on  the  job  and  will  expect  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  company  or  organi¬ 
zation.  Quality  circles  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  allow  employees  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  workplace  will  be  tops 
on  the  employee  services  program¬ 
mer’s  list. 

Different  methods  of  compensation 
will  also  come  forth,  as  workers  look 
beyond  the  paycheck  as  a  reward. 

“The  abandonment  of  the  defined 
benefit  plan  seems  inevitable,”  spec¬ 
ulates  Geoffrey  Calvert,  founder  of 
Alexander  International. 

Flexible  benefit  or  “cafeteria-style” 
plans  will  become  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  employees  and  retirees  demand 
the  freedom  to  choose  those  benefits 
which  best  meet  their  lifestyle. 

MORE  TIME  FOR  LEISURE 

Recreation  and  leisure  will  become 
more  important  to  tomorrow’s  work¬ 
ers.  A  survey  by  social  researcher  Dan¬ 
iel  Yankelovich  found  that  four  out  of 


experts.  For  this  reason,  EAPs  and  em¬ 
ployee  counseling  programs  will  take 
on  greater  significance. 

“People  in  the  workforce  are  in¬ 
creasingly  starved  for  recognition,”  as¬ 
serts  Cornish.  “They  get  a  lot  of  ben¬ 
efits,  but  nobody  knows  who  they  are.” 

Cornish  says  that  companies  will  need 
to  actively  search  for  ways  to  fulfill 
these  employee  needs  for  recognition. 
Awards,  recreational  competition,  or 
recognition  in  employee  newspapers  are 
among  the  solutions.  Employee  ser¬ 
vices  managers  will  need  to  look  for 
creative  new  programs  to  give  em¬ 
ployees  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

“Whatever  ennables  employees  to 
feel  that  they  are  recognized  as  worth¬ 
while  human  beings  and  known  to  their 
peers  will  be  important,”  maintains 
Cornish. 

MANAGING  TOWARD  THE 
FUTURE:  USING  THE  CRYSTAL 
BALL 

“The  essence  of  management  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  to  deal  with  change, 
to  manage  change,  including  changes 
in  the  process  of  management  itself,” 
forecasts  a  management  professor  in 
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“We 

Have 

A 

Mission” 


An  Interview 
With 

Leroy  Hollins, 
1985  NESRA 
President, 
Martin  Marietta 
Aerospace 

by  June  Cramer,  editor 


N, 


-JL  ^  ESRA’s  new  president,  Leroy 
Hollins,  is  a  man  with  a  mission. 

“I  want  to  lead  NESRA  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  says  Hollins,  “and  help  estab¬ 
lish  our  association  as  a  leading  force 
in  the  human  resources  field.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Hollins  plans  to 
involve  the  total  membership,  and  he 
strongly  believes  that  NESRA  must  di¬ 
versify  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  many  multiple-hatters,  personnel 
directors  and  high-tech  personnel  com¬ 
panies  that  are  entering  the  field.  Ver¬ 
satility  and  communications  are  the  key 
to  NESRA’s  future,  according  to  Hol¬ 
lins. 

,  -“We  have  a  mission  to  humanize  the 
workplace,”  Hollins  asserts.  “We  must 
spread  our  message  and  let  it  grow.” 


Unafraid  of  tackling  even  the  tough¬ 
est  of  missions,  Hollins  is  a  man  used 
to  achieving  lofty  goals.  As  the  rec¬ 
reation  and  employee  services  program 
director  for  Martin  Marietta  Aero¬ 
space,  Hollins  has  been  involved  in  im¬ 
plementing  many  new  employee  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Denver  company.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  Marietta’s  Jefferson  Cup, 
an  honor  bestowed  on  an  employee  who 
has  devoted  time  and  effort  in  devel¬ 
oping  excellent  programs  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Hollins  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  NESRA  achieve  its  goals  as 
well.  A  member  since  1971,  Hollins 
was  the  1984  national  conference 
chairman,  a  Region  VI  director  and  vice 
president  of  member  services. 

To  explore  the  man  behind  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  to  find  out  more  about  what 
he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  year  ahead 


as  NESRA  president,  Employee  Ser¬ 
vices  Management  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  Leroy  Hollins. 


ESM:  How  would  you  classify  your 
leadership  style?  What  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  do  you  take  in  dealing  with 
others? 

HOLLINS:  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  a 
leader  should  guide  and  direct  people, 
but  allow  them  the  freedom  to  partic¬ 
ipate  and  become  active.  I’ve  learned 
that  a  good  leader  must  work  very 
closely  with  people  and  respect  their 
judgment.  I  don’t  look  over  some¬ 
body’s  shoulder  when  I  give  them  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  delegate  quite  a  bit,  and  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  you’re  fair  and  consistent 
in  dealing  with  others,  they’ll  get  the 
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“ What  NESRA 
must  do  .  .  .  is  act 
as  an  ambassador 
in  spreading  the 
word  on  the  benefits 
of  employee  services 
and  recreation” 


job  done.  I  have  trust  in  people.  I’m 
not  a  taskmaster  or  an  autocrat — I  be¬ 
lieve  in  people  and  their  ability  to  do 
a  good  job. 

ESM:  What  benefits  do  you  find  in 
being  a  volunteer  leader? 

HOLLINS:  The  benefits  are  numerous. 
I  believe  that  you  only  get  out  of  some¬ 
thing  what  you  put  into  it.  For  me, 
being  a  volunteer  leader  has  been  a  very 
positive  experience.  By  being  in  a  local 
chapter  or  national  organization,  you 
get  a  chance  to  meet  and  work  with 
new  people  and  gain  new  ideas  and 
knowledge. 

I  believe  that  if  you’re  going  to  join 
an  organization,  you  should  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  of  it  and  not  sit  back  and  let 
others  do  all  the  work.  You  shouldn’t 
volunteer  for  personal  gains.  I  take  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  doing  a  job  well- 
done  and  helping  better  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

ESM:  How  would  you  describe  your¬ 
self  as  a  person? 

HOLLINS:  I’d  say  I’m  basically  a  car¬ 
ing  and  sincere  individual.  I  place  great 
value  on  loyalty:  I’m  loyal  to  my  fam¬ 
ily,  to  my  job,  to  my  superiors  and  my 
'  support.  I’m  a  very  happy  person.  I 
enjoy  my  work,  my  hobbies  and  most 
importantly,  other  people. 

I  have  strong  convictions  that  I’ll  al¬ 
ways  stand  by  and  live  by.  I  think 


everybody’s  got  to  do  that.  I’m  a  very 
dedicated  and  committed  person. 

ESM:  What  traits  do  you  feel  are 
most  essential  for  a  good  leader? 

HOLLINS:  Understanding  ;  and  pati¬ 
ence.  A  good  leader  needs  to  be  gen¬ 
uinely  interested  in  an  organization  and 
its  members.  By  giving  members  a  clear- 
cut  hand  to  make  decisions  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  organization,  a  good  leader 
will  spark  success,  which  is  what  I  hope 
to  do. 

ESM:  Which  aspect  of  being  presi¬ 
dent  do  you  find  most  challenging? 

HOLLINS:  All  of  it!  Seriously  though, 
one  of  the  things  that  I  find  most  chal¬ 
lenging  is  living  up  to  the  confidence 
that  the  membership  has  placed  in  me 
to  lead  the  organization.  I  want  to  do 
the  best  job  that  I  can  possibly  do,  and 
show  the  membership  that  their  faith 
and  commitment  to  me  was  well- 
founded. 

I  believe  that  the  president  faces  the 
challenge  of  getting  the  job  done  and 
keeping  the  organization  where  it  is 
headed.  In  that  respect,  I’m  very  ex¬ 
cited  about  my  position  and  working 
with  the  board. 

The  association  is  in  great  condi¬ 
tion — we’re  headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  And  that’s  due  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  our  professionals,  not  to 
the  president  or  any  one  person.  We’ve 
got  a  good  team,  and  we’ve  got  some 
excellent  people  coming  on  board. 
We’re  all  ready — all  we  have  to  do  is 
keep  NESRA  on  the  course  that  it’s 
already  headed  on,  and  we’ll  continue 
to  grow. 

ESM:  What  will  be  you  major  goals 
as  president? 

HOLLINS:  Membership  growth  is  the 
key  to  the  overall  success!  of  our  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it’s  one  of  the  main 
areas  I  want  to  stress  during  my  admin¬ 
istration.  This  growth  can  occur  by  in¬ 
creasing  NESRA’s  visibility.  In  the  past, 


excellent  attempts  were  made  to  do  just 
that,  such  as  featuring  articles  on 
NESRA  and  its  members  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  I’d  like  to  see  more  of  that — 
we  need  to  put  the  word  out  on  NESRA 
and  get  our  name  in  front  of  the  public 
eye. 

Once  again,  this  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  help  of  our  membership.  As 
president,  communication  and  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  whole  membership 
are  goals  I  want  to  strive  for.  All  our 
members — from  the  local  chapters  to 
the  regions  through  national— need  to 
get  involved  and  participate  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.  I  foresee  a  total  infusion  of 
all  members  into  one  dynamic,  com¬ 
plete  organization.  This  way,  we  can 
spread  the  word  on  NESRA  and  the 
benefits  of  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

I’d  like  my  administration  to  be  re¬ 
membered  as  an  aggressive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  term  of  office.  I  want  to  lead 
NESRA  into  the  future. 

ESM:  What  is  a  realistic  member¬ 
ship  goal  for  NESRA  in  the  upcom¬ 
ing  years? 

HOLLINS:  Certainly,  the  potential  is 
there  to  increase  our  membership  by 
two-fold.  If  we  continue  to  provide  the 
excellent  services  that  our  members  need 
and  want,  I’d  say  that  it  is  not  unreal¬ 
istic  to  expect  our  membership  to  grow 
to  10,000  within  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  It’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  as  I’ve  already  said,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  increase  NESRA’s  vis¬ 
ibility.  But  it’s  not  impossible — it  can 
be  done. 

ESM:  Where  do  you  see  the  greatest 
potential  for  NESRA’s  growth? 

HOLLINS:  Recently,  we’ve  been 
looking  to  the  chapters  for  membership 
growth,  and  we’ve  been  quite  success¬ 
ful. 

But  I  think  we’ve  got  to  concentrate 
on  that  individual  member  and  small 
company  as  well.  We  have  to  make  an 
effort  to  attract  personnel  directors, 
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multiple-hatters  and  other  human  re¬ 
source  professionals  as  well.  We  must 
diversify  in  order  to  expand  our  mem¬ 
bership. 


ESM:  Chapters  have  been  called  the 
building  blocks  of  an  organization. 
Do  you  agree  with  this,  and  what  role 
do  you  see  chapters  playing  in  NESRA 
in  the  future? 

HOLLINS:  Chapters  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  organization  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  I  think  that  the 
trend  toward  chapters  will  continue. 
Naturally,  chapters  increase  member¬ 
ship,  but  they  provide  additional  ben¬ 
efits  as  well.  Chapters  serve  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  companies  on  a  local  level. 
They  also  function  as  a  visible  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  national  organization 
on  a  local  level.  Chapters  can  act  as  a 
liason  between  NESRA  and  local  com¬ 
munities  and  businesses.  Overall,  I  feel 
that  chapters  are  vital  to  continue  our 
success  .  .  .  they  have  a  big  role  to 
play  in  NESRA' s  future. 


ESM:  How  can  communication  be¬ 
tween  regions  and  chapters  be  im¬ 
proved? 

HOLLINS:  To  be  effective,  there  must 
be  a  total  interface  of  communication 
between  the  three  levels  of  our  orga¬ 
nization.  The  national  organization  must 
communicate  to  the  regions,  and  the 
regions  must  pass  the  word  along  to 
the  local  chapters.  We  can’t  have  one 
without  the  other;  we  need  to  keep  the 
chain  of  communication  flowing. 

ESM:  What  challenges  do  you  and 
NESRA  face  in  1985? 

HOLLINS:  With  the  ever-increasing 
diversity  of  employee  services  and  the 
growing  number  of  various  high-tech 
companies  entering  the  market,  our  top 
priority  is  to  effectively  serve  and  work 
with  the  many  multiple-hatters  in  the 


field.  We  have  to  ensure  that  NESRA 
is  a  front  runner  in  the  human  resources 
field.  To  do  this,  we  must  keep  our 
membership  current,  and  we  must  help 
them  remain  on  top  of  the  many  trends 
and  changes  that  are  going  to  be  taking 
place. 

ESM:  How  do  you  think  NESRA  can 
meet  these  challenges? 

HOLLINS:  I  think  we  must  keep  our 
people  trained,  both  through  confer¬ 
ences  and  workshops,  and  we  must  se¬ 
cure  current  information  for  our  pub¬ 
lications,  magazine  and  newsletters. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  age.  NESRA  can  best  serve  its 
members  by  supplying  them  with  the 
data  and  information  that  they  need  to 
better  do  their  jobs. 

ESM:  What  do  you  see  as  NESRA’s 
greatest  strengths? 

HOLLINS:  Most  certainly,  our  mem¬ 
bers.  One  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
NESRA,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  our 
greatest  assets,  is  the  diversity  of  our 
membership.  Through  them,  we  have 
a  wealth  of  information  and  resources. 

We’re  all  in' this  together.  By  help¬ 
ing  each  other  out  and  sharing  our 
knowledge  and  experience,  we  can  avoid 
re-inventing  the  wheel. 


“Whether 

companies  realize  it 
or  not ,  we’re  a  big 
part  of  that  so- 
called  ■ bottom-line’ 
that  they’re  all 
after — profits.” 


ESM:  What  areas  or  weaknesses  does 
NESRA  need  to  work  on? 

HOLLINS:  I  think  that  we  can  prob¬ 
ably  improve  on  a  couple  of  things. 
You  can  never  have  too  much  publicity 
or  enough  communication  and  pro¬ 
motion.  We  have  to  carry  the  message 
of  who  we  are  and  what  we  are  out  to 
the  public  and  to  other  companies  in 
the  field. 

ESM:  Should  NESRA  take  a  stand 
on  current  issues,  especially  those  af¬ 
fecting  employees  and  the  work¬ 
place? 

HOLLINS:  NESRA  has  been  and  will 
increasingly  become  more  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  public  issues.  We  need  to  do 
more  lobbying — at  a  local  and  national 
level — on  those  issues  which  will  af¬ 
fect  the  workplace. 

Whether  companies  realize  it  or  not, 
we  are  a  big  part  of  that  so-called  ‘  ‘bot¬ 
tom-line”  that  they’re  all  after — prof¬ 
its.  Employee  services  and  recreation 
affects  employees  in  a  positive  way, 
which  in  turn  makes  them  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

I  don’t  feel  that  we  should  get  caught 
up  in  any  controversial  issues,  but  we 
do  need  to  take  a  stand  on  certain  issues 
such  as  worker’s  compensation  as  it 
relates  to  recreation,  fitness  in  the 
workplace,  and  nonsmoking  work  areas. 
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Leroy  Hollins 

ESM:  How  can  NESRA’s  board  of 
directors  better  serve  its  members? 

HOLLINS:  I  think  that  the  board  can 
better  serve  our  members  by  being  open 
and  by  being  available  to  the  member¬ 
ship.  By  getting  out  and  meeting  and 
working  with  the  people,  by  attending 
chapter  meetings  and  local  and  regional 
conferences,  by  having  a  good  ear  and 
being  available  to  listen  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  membership,  the 
board  can  better  assess  their  needs  and 
come  up  with  solutions.  But  an  open 
line  of  communication  is  essential.  There 
should  be  two-way  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  board  of  directors  and  our 
members. 


ESM:  The  growth  of  any  field  de¬ 
pends  on  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  members.  Do  you  feel  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  ad¬ 
equately  preparing  students  for  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  employee  services  field? 
Should  NESRA  be  more  involved  in 
setting  educational  standards? 


HOLLINS:  Recently,  NESRA  has  been 
involved  with  certain  universities, 
working  with  them  to  set  up  a  curric¬ 
ulum.  More  and  more  colleges  are 
coming  to  us  and  asking  for  our  advice, 
and  I  anticipate  that  this  will  continue 
as  the  field  continues  to  grow.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  visibility  of  our  profession 
has  reached  a  point  where  colleges  must 
develop  some  criteria  for  setting  up 
employee  services  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams. 


ESM:  The  theme  for  NESRA’s  1985 
Conference  is  “Employee  Services 
and  Recreation:  A  Beacon  to  the  Fu¬ 
ture.’’  How  would  you  explain  this? 

HOLLINS:  Certainly,  a  conference  is 
the  showcase  of  any  organization.  As 
in  the  past,  we  have  chosen  a  theme 
which  we  feel  demonstrates  the  path 
which  NESRA  is  taking.  We  feel  that 


NESRA  has  its  eye  on  the  future — we 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  human 
resources  field.  By  keeping  up  with  the 
current  trends  and  developments  in  the 
workforce,  NESRA  can  offer  innova¬ 
tive  leadership  to  the  human  resources 
field.  Employee  services  and  recreation 
is  undoubtedly  an  integral  and  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  workplace,  both  today 
and  tomorrow. 

ESM:  Do  you  think  that  employee 
services  and  recreation  is  gaining 
more  management  support? 

HOLLINS:  I  think  management  is  be¬ 
coming  even  more  interested  in  and 
aware  of  the  importance  of  employee 
services  and  recreation  programs,  and 
they’re  looking  to  support  them  more 
because  of  the  stiff  competition  in  the 
market  place  to  gain  and  keep  qualified 
employees.  More  than  ever,  employees 
are  asking  their  employers  what  they 
have  to  offer  besides  a  paycheck,  what 
type  of  activities  they  and  their  families 
can  participate  in. 

Any  sound  management  wants  what’s 
best  for  their  employees,  and  employee 
services  and  recreation  is  certainly  in 
both  the  employees’  and  employer’s  best 
interests. 

ESM:  How  would  you  explain  your 
philosophy  of  employee  services  and 
recreation? 

HOLLINS:  Employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  is  certainly  a  vital  part  of  the 
total  work  experience.  I  think  it  has  its 
position  within  any  company; structure, 
just  like  profit-sharing,  insurance,  or 
any  other  employee  benefit.  Employee 
services  and  recreation  is  a  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  employee  as  part  of  a  group — 
it’s  a  benefit  the  employee  could  not 
get  on  his  or  her  own. 

I  think  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation  enhances  employees’  attitudes 
toward  their  job,  toward  their  em¬ 
ployer  and  toward  their  work.  It’s  a 
positive  incentive  to  the  employee; 
paychecks  alone  cannot  always  do  the 
job  of  motivating.  We  are  one  com¬ 


ponent  that  assists  in  overall  job  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

ESM:  Where  do  you  see  NESRA  in 
the  future? 

HOLLINS:  NESRA  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  dynamic  and  influencing 
force;  we’re  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
the  leader  in  the  human  resources  field. 

What  NESRA  must  do — and  this  is 
extremely  important — is  act  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  in  spreading  the  word  on  the 
benefits  of  employee  services  and  rec¬ 
reation:  We  cannot  just  sit  back.  We’ve 
got  to  take  that  message  to  more  peo¬ 
ple. 

We’ve  got  to  keep  on  preaching  that 
employees  are  a  company’s  most  val¬ 
uable  resource.  We  have  a  mission  to 
humanize  the  workplace.  We’ve  got  to 
disseminate  that  message  more  effec¬ 
tively,  more  often,  and  more  consis¬ 
tently,  each  and  every  day. 

Right  now,  the  field  of  employee 
services  is  broadening  to  include  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  day  care,  counseling, 
and  retiree  programs,  to  name  a  few. 
As  more  high-tech  companies  enter  the 
field,  we  must  be  prepared  to  involve 
many  other  areas  in  our  field. 

We  must  broaden  our  scope  so  that 
we  can  serve  as  an  umbrella  for  these 
many  various  areas  of  employee  ser¬ 
vices  and  recreation.  In  the  long  run, 
this  can  only  enhance  our  position  within 
the  field. 

ESM:  If  you  had  one  wish  for  NESRA 
in  the  coming  year,  what  would  it 
be? 

HOLLINS:  To  keep  our  momentum 
going  and  to  branch  out  into  other  areas. 
We’ve  got  to  keep  moving  on,  full  gear 
ahead. 

ESM:  What  message  would  you  like 
to  leave  with  NESRA  members  and 
employee  services  managers? 

HOLLINS:  We’re  all  in  this  together. 
We  must  stand  together  and  pull  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  make  NESRA  an  even 
stronger  team.  ^ 
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Employee  discounts/ 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 

ACTION  PACKETS,  INC. 

344  Cypress  Road 
Ocala,  FL  32672 
Toll  Free:  800-874-9853 

800-342-0150  (Florida) 

Contact:  Warren  Kaplan 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Action 
Packets  provides  one-stop  wholesale  shop¬ 
ping  for  your  employee  shop:  custom 
patches,  hats,  cloissone  hat  tacs,  t-shirts, 
Lindberg  model  kits,  toys,  hobby  kits,  ban¬ 
danas,  imports,  books,  novelties  for  resale 
or  special  events  and  promotions  are  avail¬ 
able.  Over  3,500  different  products  at 
wholesale. 

ANTIOCH  PUBLISHING 
888  Dayton  St. 

Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387 
Toll  Free:  800-543-2397 
Contact:  Richard  Donnelly 

Antioch  Publishing  is  the  maker  of  mini¬ 
calendars  (6"  X  6");  wall  calendars  (12" 
x  9");  Word-A-Day ®  daily  page  calen¬ 
dars;  childrens  books,  including  sticker 
books,  shape  books  and  pop-open  door 
books;  and  Bearly  Yours 4®  Teddy  Bear 
greeting  cards.  40  to  50 %  member  dis¬ 
counts. 

BLACK  &  DECKER  (U.S.),  INC. 

701  E.  Joppa  Rd. 

Towson,  MD  21204  /  (301)  583-2831 
Contact:  Richard  MacDonald 

Power  tools,  lawn  and  garden  equipment, 
workmates  and  accessories,  household 
products,  car  care  products,  bench  tools, 
hobby  tools  and  many  more  labor-saving 
devices  are  available  from  Black  &  Decker. 

BLUE  CHIP  MOTIVATION 
5801  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90040  /  (213)  726-7215 
or  (213)  685-8615 
Contact:  Seth  Tanner 

Blue  Chip  Motivation  produces  an  Em¬ 
ployee  Discount  Catalog  consisting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1000  name  brand  household 
and  gift  items.  All  merchandise  is  100% 
guaranteed,  and  no  investment  is  required. 
This  program  is  offered  only  to  NESRA 
member  companies,  and  each  catalog  is 
customized  with  the  company  logo  or  as¬ 
sociation  identity.  Blue  Chip  deals  directly 
with  employees  and  provides  fundraising 
opportunities  for  each  employee  associa¬ 
tion. 


BRONSON  PHARMACEUTICALS 
4526  Rinetti  Lane 

La  Canada,  CA  91011  /  (818)  790-2646 
Contact:  Frosty  Ainlay 

Bronson  offers  a  variety  of  group  plans  for 
the  mail-order  vitamin  program.  Employ¬ 
ees  can  save  an  extra  15%  using  our  en¬ 
velope  program.  No  effort  required  to  ad¬ 
minister.  Extra  discounts  for  organizations 
who  sell  our  products  in  their  company 

stores.  Write  for  complete  details . 

CHERRY  HILL  FURNITURE, 
CARPET  &  INTERIORS 
Box  7405 

Furnitureland  Station 
High  Point,  NC  27264 
Toll  Free:  800-328-0933 
Contact:  Donna  Blair 

Cherry  Hill  offers  discounts  to  50%.  Buy 
fine  furniture  and  carpet  direct  from  North 
Carolina’s  furniture  capitol.  500  finest 
brands — inclulding  Henredon,  Kittinger, 
Century  and  Karastan  carpet.  50  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Nationwide  in-home  delivery.  Call 
1-800-328-0933  for  quotations  and  bro¬ 
chure. 

CLASSIC  ARTWORKS 
5  Regina  Court 

Chatham,  NJ  07928  /  (201)  377-8287 
Contact:  Keith  Johnson 

Classic  Artworks  offers  fine  quality  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  prints,  and  now 
silk  floral  arrangements  at  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings,  especially  to  NESRA  members.  Clas¬ 
sic  Artworks  will  come  onto  your  premises 
during  lunch  period  for  two  days  and  set 
up  a  well-organized,  professional  display. 
Employees  love  it,  and  pricing  provides 
genuine  benefit  found  nowhere  else. 

CROWN  DRUG  COMPANY 
1640  W.  Fulton  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612  /  (312)  666-0981 
Contact:  Ira  Lasky 

CROWN  FAIR,  INC. 

553-8th  Street 

Hoboken,  NJ  07030  /  (201)  768-7331 
Contact:  Robert  Ross 

Crown  Fair  supplies  and  sells  at  wholesale 
prices  to  fellow  NESRA  members,  employee 
services  and  corporate  logo  and  promo¬ 
tional  programs  nationwide.  Seasonal  out¬ 
erwear,  casual,  recreational  and  athletic 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children 
available.  For  details,  call  Robert  Ross, 
marketing  manager. 

DECOR  MARKETING 
16025  Kaplan  Avenue 
Industry,  CA  91744  /  (818)  369-0968 
Contact:  Russell  Wilson 


DIPLOMAT  CLOCK  COMPANY 
1148  Highway  31  North 
Spanish  Fort,  AL  36527  /  (205)  626-9109 
Contact:  Frank  Hunt 

Featuring  47  percent  and  higher  discounts 
on  purchases  of  heirloom  grandfather  clocks 
to  NESRA  members,  Diplomat  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  conducts  on-site  shows  at  member  or¬ 
ganizational  locations  and  pays  the  chapter 
10  percent  of  all  sales  realized. 

DISTRICT  PHOTO,  INC. 

1051  Rhode  Island  Ave. 

Beltsville,  MD  20705  /  (301)  937-5300 
Contact:  J.  D.  Davidson 

EMPLOYEE  PHOTO  SERVICE,  USA 
180  Furler  St. 

Totowa,  NJ  07512  /  (201)  890-0011 
Contact:  Tom  Kearns 

Employee  Photo  Service  offers  customized 
film  developing  programs,  designed  so  min¬ 
imum  staffing  is  required.  Programs  range 
from  daily  company  pick-up  and  delivery 
to  direct  mail.  Exclusive  service  offered  to 
the  employee  activities  market  place. 

EMPLOYEE  PRINTING  SERVICES, 
INC. 

P.O.  Box  248 
Bedford  Park,  IL  60499 
Toll  Free:  800-323-2718 
Contact:  Mary  Anne  Batchelor 

Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc.  is  a  de¬ 
signer  and  manufacturer  of  fine  wedding 
invitations,  personalized  Christmas  cards, 
personal  stationery,  announcements  and 
accessory  items.  All  products  are  offered 
to  NESRA  members  at  a  40%  discount. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
U.S.A. 

310  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60604  /  (312)  347-7318 
Contact:  Dick  Van  Horn 

NESRA  member  group  discount  offer  avail¬ 
able  on  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

ENTERTAINMENT  PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 

1400  N.  Woodward  Ave. 

Birmingham,  MI  48011  /  (313)  642- 
8300 

Contact:  Wayne  Weintraub 

ENTERTAINMENT ®  Publications,  Inc., 
publishes  ENTERTAINMENT ®  coupon 
books  containing  hundreds  of  2-for-l  of¬ 
fers  for  local  dining,  movies,  special  events, 
sports,  hotels  and  more,  in  48  markets 
nationwide.  ENTERTAINMENT ®  Books 
are  provided  to  employee  groups  on  con¬ 
signment,  with  no  deposit  or  risk.  Groups 
pay  only  for  books  after  they  are  sold. 


FOX  STANLEY  PHOTO  PRODUCT, 
INC. 

8750  Tesoro  Drive 

San  Antonio,  TX  78217  /  (512)  828-9111 
Contact:  Thomas  Mewhirter 

GRANDMA’S  MASTER  FRUIT  CAKE/ 
METZ  BAKING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  457-201  S.  5th  Street 
Beatrice,  NE  68310 
Toll  Free:  800-228-4030 
Contact:  Ron  Young 

Grandma's  Master  Fruit  Cake  is  truly  a 
gourmet’s  delight — loved  by  all,  it’s  the 
perfect  gift.  Use  as  corporate  gift,  store 
resale  item,  fundraiser,  or  employee  dis¬ 
counted  merchandise.  NESRA  discount  to 
all  employee  groups.  Samples  and  bro¬ 
chures  available  on  request. 

GUARDIAN  PHOTO 
43043  W.  Nine  Mile  Road 
Northville,  MI  48018  /  (313)  349-6700 
Contact:  Greg  Hitchin 

Guardian  Photo’s  nationally  accepted 
program,  Benefit  Photo,  allows  employees 
to  bring  rolls  of  film  to  work  for  top  quality 
developing  at  a  discount  price. 

HALLMARK  JEWELRY 
400  S.  Jefferson  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60607 
Toll  Free:  800-621-0258 
Contact:  Douglas  Armstrong 

Hallmark  features  a  full  selection  of  fine 
jewelry,  including  precious  and  semi-pre¬ 
cious  gems,  14K  gold  chains,  earrings  and 
more.  Available  for  catalog  direct  pro¬ 
grams,  company  stores  and  on-site  sales. 
No  minimum  order  required. 

IMPACT  NEW  ENGLAND 
47  Liberty  St. 

Plymouth,  MA  02360  /  (617)  747-1291 
Contact:  Michael  Thompson 

I.  B.  BENTON  ADVERTISING 
120  Route  9W 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632  /  (201)  592- 
1510 

Contact:  Linda  Parente 

KAPAN-KENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

701  E.  60th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90001  /  (213)  233-6162 
Contact:  Mildred  Sentner 

KRAFT  PACKAGING  CORP. 

246  Herbert  Ave. 

Closter,  NJ  07624  /  (201)  768-0498 
Contact:  William  Rochford 

LIFELINE/S .  M .  S .  A . 

402  W.  Harriet  Circle 


Verona,  WI  53593  /  (608)  845-6322 
Contact:  Don  Lipske 

The  Lifeline  gym  is  a  completely  portable 
excercise  system  that  combines  total  fitness 
and  convenience.  Executive  portable  gyms, 
sit-up  bars,  jump  ropes,  a  wall  mounted 
pulley  system  (new),  audio  cassette  aerobic 
workout  program  (new)  and  videotape  pro¬ 
gram  (new)  are  available. 

LINCOLN  HOUSE,  INC. 

2015  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  MO  64108  /  (816)  842-3319 
Contact:  Lisa  Boyer 

MAACO  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

381  Brooks  Rd. 

King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406  /  (215)  265- 
6606 

Contact:  James  Burcham 

WILLIAM  MACKENZIE  CO.,  INC. 

The  Laceworks 

Lambertville,  NJ  08530  /  (609)  397-8972 
Contact:  Anderson  Clark 

NESTLE  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  Bloomingdale  Road 
White  Plains,  NY  10605  /  (914)  697- 
2585 

Contact:  Michael  Sudano 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
10  Railroad  Street 

North  Abington,  MA  02351  /  (617)  878- 
5152 

Contact:  James  J.  Harkins,  sales  manager 

Beautiful  personalized  deluxe  Christmas 
cards  of  the  highest  quality  and  designs. 
“Designed  for  particular  people,’’  New 
England  cards  have  been  serving  recrea¬ 
tion  and  employee  clubs  for  over  35  years. 
Guaranteed  programs. 

PANDAAMERICA  NUMISMATICS 
9665  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite  600 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90212 
Toll  Free:  800-231-1984 
Contact:  Michael  Steinbom 

RESORTS  INTERNATIONAL  CASINO 
HOTEL 

North  Carolina  Ave.  &  Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  NY  08404  /  (609)  340- 
7693 

Contact:  Debra  Cole 

Resorts  International  Casino  Hotel  pro¬ 
vides  entertainment  packages,  superstar 
show  tickets,  revue  tickets  and  discounts 
for  NESRA  groups. 

RITA  ANN  DISTRIBUTORS 
120  E.  6th  Street 


Chester,  PA  19013 
Toll  Free:  800-523-5157 
Contact:  Steven  Rosengard 

Rita  Ann  Distributors  is  a  full  service  sup¬ 
plier  of  cosmetics  and  health  and  beauty 
aids  for  NESRA  members  with  employee 
stores.  Over  200  lines  represented,  includ¬ 
ing  all  major  fragrance  and  cosmetic  com¬ 
panies. 

SANTA  YNEZ  INDIAN  ENTERPRISES 
P.O.  Box  610 

Santa  Ynez,  CA  93460  /  (805)  688-3818 
Contact:  Henry  Gadsden 

SEE’S  CANDIES 
210  El  Camino  Real 
South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080  /  (415) 
583-7307 

Contact:  Mary  Jo  Scott 

Substantial  quantity  order  discounts  given, 
as  well  as  free  delivery  to  one  destination, 
on  orders  of  50#  or  more  of  See’s  boxed 
chocolates. 

SHEAR  MADNESS 
Charles  Playhouse/Stage  II 
74  Warrenton  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116  /  (617)  451-0195 

Mayfair  Theatre 

636  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60605  /  (312)  786-9317 
Curtains  Theatre 
2031  Sansom  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19103  /  (215)  557-7225 

Shear  Madness  is  the  award  winning  com¬ 
edy  whodunit  that  lets  the  audience  play 
armchair  detective.  Now  playing  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Generous  group 
discount  rates — only  $10.00.  Hotel  and 
dinner  packages  available  in  all  cities. 

SWERSEY’S  CHOCOLATES 
54-01  Grand  Ave. 

Maspeth,  NY  11378  /  (718)  497-8800 
Contact:  John  Swersey 

Swersey’s  Chocolates’  group  buying  plan 
provides  the  finest  quality  chocolates  and 
gift  items  at  special  NESRA  wholesale  prices . 
Employee  associations  can  deliver  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  to  employees  or  use  as  a 
holiday  fundraiser  during  Halloween, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day, 
Easter  and  Mother’s  Day. 

UNITED  STATES  RECREATIONAL 
SKI  ASSOCIATION 
2901  S.  Pullman 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92705  /  (714)  250-7153 
Contact:  Ed  MacArthur 
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NESRA  members’  employees  can  receive  a 
$9  discount  off  $24  individual  rate.  USRSA 
members  receive  the  Skier’s  Passport,  with 
over  $4,000  worth  of  discounts  on  lift  tick¬ 
ets,  lodging,  food,  rentals,  and  more.  Over 
100  days  of  free  skiing  across  the  country, 
$300  ski  theft  reimbursement,  14  issues  of 
U.S.  Ski  NewsIThe  Recreational  Skier,  and 
special  events  at  popular  resorts  like  Vail, 
Colorado,  Stratton,  and  Vermont. 

WET  ’N  WILD,  INC. 

6200  International  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32819  /  (305)  351-1800 
Contact:  Janet  Wilk 

Get  set  for  a  sparkling,  splashing,  raging, 
relaxing,  sun-filled,  fun-filled  watery  day 
at  America’ s  favorite  water  parks .  Offering 
the  finest  in  family  water  recreation,  Wet 
'n  Wild  has  parks  located  in  Orlando,  FL, 
Las  Vegas  and  Arlington,  Texas. 


Family  entertainment 

CENTERS 

ADVENTURELANDS  OF  AMERICA, 
INC. 

1-80  at  Hwy,  65,  P.O.  Box  3355 
Des  Moines,  I A  50316  /  (515)  266-2121 
Contact:  Rick  Kolz 

Adventurelands  is  a  theme  amusement  park 
offering  over  100  rides,  live  shows,  shops, 
games  and  restaurants.  NESRA  $1.00  dis¬ 
count  on  admission.  Facility  also  features 
motel  with  130  rooms  and  campground  with 
300  sites.  Complete  accommodations . 

BRUNSWICK  RECREATION 
CENTERS 

One  Brunswick  Plaza 
Skokie,  IL  60077  /  (312)  470-4184 
Contact:  Randy  Wagner,  marketing 
service  manager 

Brunswick,  the  largest  chain  operator  of 
family  bowling  and  recreation  centers 
worldwide,  offers  free  group  bowling  par¬ 
ties  to  NESRA  companies  wishing  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  bowling  program  for  their  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  local  or  national  basis. 

CANADA’S  WONDERLAND  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  624 

Maple,  Ontario,  Canada  LOJ  1EO  /  (416) 
832-7000 

Contact:  Ann  Sargent 

A  370-acre  theme  park,  Canada’s  Won¬ 
derland  features  live  shows,  thrill  rides, 
attractions,  restaurants  and  boutiques,  all 
in  an  incomparable  setting.  Fun  for  the 
whole  family. 


CIRCUS  WORLD,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  800  (Intersection  1-4  and  U.S. 
Highway  27) 

Orlando,  FL  32802  /  (305)  422-0643  or 
(813)  424-2421 
Contact:  Jan  Lee 

Circus  World  offers  Ringmaster  Club  Cards 
for  discount  admission  and  merchandise 
purchases,  company  outing/picnic  facilities 
available  with  menus,  and  private  (eve¬ 
ning)  parties  including  reception,  dinner 
and  entertainment  packages.  Contact  the 
Group  Sales  department  for  details. 


CREATIVE  PROGRAM  DESIGN,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  476 

West  Hartford,  CT  06107  /  (203)  236- 
1983 

Contact:  Robert  Stern 

Creative  Program  Design  is  dedicated  to 
designing,  creating  and  delivering  the  most 
imaginative,  high  caliber  entertainment  and 
recreational  programs  available  today.  CPD 
is  a  full  service  company  offering  consul¬ 
tation,  development  and  custom  packaging 
of  theme  parties,  novelty  attractions  and 


DARIEN  LAKE 

Darien  Center,  NY  14040  /  (716)  599- 
4501 

Contact:  Vic  Nolting 

NESRA  members  are  invited  to  experience 
Darien  Lake,  America’s  newest  and  New 
York  State’s  largest  major  theme  park,  with 
over  2,000  campsites,  200  R.V.  rental  units, 
rides,  lakes,  live  shows,  food  outlets  and 
much,  much  more! 

FAIR  LANES,  INC. 

1112  N.  Rolling  Rd. 

Baltimore,  MD  21228  /  (301)  788-6300 
Contact:  Rich  Florence 

Motivate  your  employees.  Offer  a  group 
activity  where  they  can  find  success  and  be 
recognized  at  no  cost  to  your  company. 
Contact  Fair  Lanes  and  ask  how  you  can 
have  a  FREE  BOWLING  PARTY  to  deter¬ 
mine  your  group’s  league  bowling  interest. 

FLORIDA’S  SILVER  SPRINGS/ 
FLORIDA’S  WEEKI  WACHEE 
P.O.  Box  370 

Silver  Springs,  FL  32688  /  (904)  236- 
2121 

Contact:  Margaret  Spontak 

KINGS  ISLAND 
c/o  Group  Sales 

Kings  Island,  OH  45034  /  (513)  241- 
5600 

Contact:  Jerry  Greager 


A  1 ,600-acre  family  entertainment  center, 
Kings  Island  is  a  six-themed  area  amuse¬ 
ment  park  with  over  100  rides,  attractions 
and  shows.  A  Jack  Nicklaus  36-hole  golf 
and  tennis  sports  center,  the  College  Foot¬ 
ball  Hall  Of  Fame,  two  full  service  motels, 
campgrounds,  and  the  Outlet  Mall  are 
among  the  many  attractions.  Discounts 
available. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
4  Pennsylvania  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10001  /  (212)  563-8080 
Contact:  Patrice  Fearon 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 
ENTERTAINMENT  CENTER 
1260  Avenue  of  The  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020  /  (212)  246-4600 
Ticket  Availability:  (212)  757-3100 
Contact:  Frank  Supovitz 

NESRA  members  can  enjoy  a  25%  discount 
on  tickets  to  Radio  City’s  world  famous 
Christmas  and  Summer  Spectaculars,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Rockettes.  Discounts  on  dining, 
sightseeing  and  other  bonuses.  Advance 
notice  of  many  popular  concerts. 

QUEEN  MARY  &  SPRUCE  GOOSE 
ATTRACTIONS 
Pier  J,  P.O.  Box  8 

Long  Beach,  CA  90801  /  (213)  435-3511 
Contact:  Randy  Thomas 

Visit  the  world’s  largest  ocean  liner  afloat 
and  the  biggest  airplane  ever  built — The 
Queen  Mary  &  Spruce  Goose  Attractions. 
In  addition  to  the  many  attractions,  there 
is  the  unique  387-room  Motel  Queen  Mary, 
three  restaurants,  thirty-five  boutiques  and 
shops  and  six  lounges.  Voyager  Club  offers 
NESRA  member  company  employees  10% 
off  combination  attraction  tickets. 

SEA  WORLD  OF  FLORIDA 
7007  Sea  World  Drive 
Orlando,  FL  32821 
Toll  Free:  800-327-2420 
Contact:  Chuck  Coates 

SESAME  PLACE 
P.O.  Box  579 

Langhone,  PA  19047  /  (215)  752-7070 
Contact:  Lois  Penn 

SOUTH  STREET  SEAPORT  MUSEUM 
207  Front  Street 

New  York,  NY  10038  /  (212)  669-9448 
Contact:  Illeana  Hoffman 

UNIVERSAL  CITY  STUDIOS,  INC. 

100  Universal  City  Plaza 
Universal  City,  CA  91608  /  (213)  5 OS- 
3793 
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Contact:  Rose  Cone 


WALT  DISNEY’S  MAGIC  KINGDOM 
CLUB 

P.O.  Box  4489 

Anaheim,  CA  92803  /  (714)  999-4000 
Contact:  Bob  Baldwin 


Walt  Disney’s  Magic  Kingdom  Club  offers 
a  variety  of  leisure  benefits  and  programs 
to  employees  of  more  than  21 ,000  partic¬ 
ipating  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Orient. 


WISCONSIN  DELLS  VACATION  CLUB 
P.O.  Box  65 

Wisconsin  Dells,  WI  53965  /  (608)  253- 
3031 

Contact:  Thomas  Diehl 


Fitness  equipment/ 

FACILITIES/SERVICES 


THE  ATHLETIC  INSTITUTE 
200  Castlewood  Street 
North  Palm  Beach,  FL  33408  /  (305) 
842-3600 

Contact:  Dustin  Cole 


CYCLE  VISION  TOURS,  INC. 

1020  Green  Valley  Rd.  N.W. 
Albuquerque,  NM  87107  /  (505)  345- 
5217 

Contact:  George  Dixon 

Cycle  Vision  features  the  VIDEOCYCLE — 
video  tapes  developed  for  use  with  exercise 
bicycles.  Combining  the  motion  of  beautiful 
oncoming  scenery  with  an  efficient  exercise 
program,  Videocycle  is  ideal  for  employee 
fitness  programs  and  creates  incentive  for 
regular  exercise.  An  enjoyable  and  effec¬ 
tive  diversion  from  the  daily  routine. 


FITNESS/HEALTH  PROMOTION 
SHOW 

243  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111  /  (415)  788- 
3315 

Contact:  Janet  Offel 


HEALTH  MEDIA  DISTRIBUTORS, 
INC. 

629A  Mt.  Pleasant  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4S  2M9  /  (416) 
488-7885 

Contact:  Lome  Cole 


their  application  to  the  workplace.  Special 
films  on  heart  disease  and  stress  manage¬ 
ment  with  involvement  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  experts  are  also  offered.  Available  in 
all  formats,  these  films  are  offered  at  a 
20%  discount  to  NESRA  members. 


HYDRA  FITNESS  INDUSTRIES 
2121  Industrial  Blvd. 

Belton,  TX  76513 
Toll  Free:  800-433-3111 
Contact:  Jack  Mendel 


KLAFS  SUNLIGHT  CORPORATION 
525  W.  University  Drive 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004  /  (312)  870- 
7748 

Contact:  Ray  Lotter 


MARCY  GYM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
2801  W.  Mission  Rd. 

Alhambra,  CA  91803  /  (619)  570-1222 
Contact:  Parker  Mahnke 


MUSCO  SPORTS  LIGHTING,  INC. 
2107  Stewart  Road 
P.O.  Box  14 

Muscatine,  IA  52761  /  (318)  263-2281 
Contact:  Jeanie  Bieri 


Lighting  recreational  and  athletic  fields, 
Musco  offers  design,  manufacture,  instal¬ 
lation  and  financing  of  sports  field  lighting 
systems. 


Professional 

SERVICES/INFORMATION 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  CONSULTANTS 
67  Peachtree  Park  Drive,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30309  /  (404)  351-4523 
Contact:  Lynn  Shoenig 

American  Health  Consultants  publishes 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  newsletter, 
which  provides  updates  on  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  employee  health  pro¬ 
motion. 


BERKEY  FILM  PROCESSING, 
DIVISION  OF  BERKEY  PHOTO, 
INC. 

1  Water  Street 

White  Plains,  NY  10601  /  (914)  997- 
9700 

Contact:  Gordon  Addington 


Distributors  of  educational! motivational 
films  and  videotapes  produced  specially  for 
the  health  promotion  market,  Health  Me¬ 
dia  Distributors  provides  a  wide  range  of 
products,  including  a  series  of  six  films 
on  major  health  and  fitness  concerns  and 


Berkey  is  a  supplier  of  amateur  film  pro¬ 
cessing  products  and  services,  including 
developing  and  printing  of  color  and  black 
&  white  film,  slides,  movies,  reprints,  en¬ 
largements  and  photo  merchandise  items. 


GARDENS  FOR  ALL 


180  Flynn  Avenue 

Burlington,  VT  05401  /  (802)  863-1308 
Contact:  Larry  Sommers 
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HASTINGS  &  CHIVETTA 
ARCHITECTS  AND  PLANNERS 
231  S.  Bemiston,  Suite  450 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105  /  (314)  863-5717 
Contact:  J.  James  Flynn 


Specialists  in  corporate  recreation  facili¬ 
ties,  Hastings  &  Chivetta  offers  a  full  range 
of  services  from  feasibility  studies  through 
architectural  design. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MATURE  PEOPLE 
2212  NW  50th  Street,  #148 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73112  /  (405)  848- 
1832 

Contact:  Richard  Shephard,  executive 
director 


SMOKENDERS 

800  Roosevelt  Road  E-306 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137  /  (312)  790-3328 

Contact:  E.  Phelps  Nichols 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

800  Community  Drive 

Manhasset,  NY  11030  /  (516)  627-9200 

Contact:  M.  Jane  McIntosh 
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NATIONAL  RECREATION 
CONSULTANTS 
148  Lynnwood  Drive 
Longmeadow,  MA  01106 
Contact:  Michael  Bergen 

National  Recreation  Consultants  are  the 
writers  and  consultants  of  '  ‘How  To  Have 
Fun  At  Work’’ — the  complete  “how  to” 
book  on  starting  and  continuing  successful 
recreation  programs  at  work,  which  will  be 
published  soon.  This  book  will  revolution¬ 
ize  employee  recreation  across  the  country. 
Write  today  for  details. 
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Smokenders  is  a  smoking  cessation  pro¬ 
gram  without  fear,  scare  tactics,  drugs, 
hypnosis,  embarrassment  or  electric  shocks. 
Special  programs  for  groups  and  compa¬ 
nies.  Help  employees  become  free  of  the 
addiction,  add  years  to  their  lives  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 
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Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
is  the  world-wide  leader  in  weight  control. 
Weight  Watcher’s  new  At  Work  Program 
is  based  on  our  nutritious,  proven  weight- 
loss  plan,  and  responds  to  the  unique  needs 
of  the  working  person.  The  At  Work  Pro¬ 
gram  provides  the  corporation  with  a  pop¬ 
ular,  low-cost  and  easily  administered 
employee  program. 
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TROGRAM  SUPPLIES 

AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE 
CO. 

P.O.  Drawer  2599 

Anderson,  IN  46011  /  (317)  642-0288 
Contact:  Phillip  Miller 

Since  1911,  American  Playground  has 
handled  the  world’s  finest  park,  picnic, 
playground  and  pool  and  beach  equip¬ 
ment,  including  heavy-duty  bicycle  racks, 
basketball,  softball  and  baseball  back¬ 
stops,  regulation  tennis  and  sport  nets,  flag 
poles  and  patented  picnic  grills. 

AWARDS  BY  KAYDEN 
909  Main  Street 

Antioch,  IL  60002  /  (312)  395-2900 
Contact:  Daniel  Dreyer 

CLYDE  A.  SHORT  COMPANY 
P.O.  Drawer  310 

Shelby,  NC  28150  /  (704)  482-9591 
Contact:  Director  of  Sales/Mgmt. 

CREATIVE  CASTERS 
9931  Franklin  Ave. 

Franklin  Park,  IL  60131  /  (312)  678-2244 
Contact:  David  Kane 

FUN  SERVICES,  INC. 

221  E.  Cullerton  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60616  /  (312)  225-8187 
Contact:  Brian  E.  Russell 

Franchise  system  of  offices  across  the 
country  that  help  people  with  company 
picnics  and  parties.  Fun  Services  can  sup¬ 
ply  a  variety  of  games  and  programs  for 
both  adults  and  children.  To  locate  office 
nearest  you,  call  1-800-621-1570. 

LANDMARK  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

314  North  11th  Street 

Blue  Springs,  MO  64015 

Toll  Free:  800-624-7777 

Contact:  Russell  Mende 

Creators  of  the  My  Family ®  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  products  (My  DacF®  I  My  Mom ® 
Works  for  .  .  .  T-shirts ),  Landmark  Prod¬ 
ucts  offers  a  full  range  of  imprinted  jackets, 
caps  and  other  quality  ofworklife  employee 
recognition  gifts. 

LEARN  INCORPORATED 
113  Gaither  Drive 

Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054  /  (609)  234-6100 
Contact:  Lee  C.  Attix 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MARKETING 
CORP. 

1260  Silas  Deane  Highway 


Wethersfield,  CT  06109  /  (203)  563-3776 
Contact:  James  Tillona 

PRECISION  DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 
13880  Del  Sur  Street 
San  Fernando,  CA  91340  /  (818)  897- 
1111 

Contact:  Maryanne  Drury 

Precision  Dynamics  offers  access  and  crowd 
control  identification  wrist  bracelets. 

RECREATION,  SPORTS  &  LEISURE 
MAGAZINE 
50  South  9th  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402  /  (612)  333- 
0471 

Contact:  Mary  Goddard 

Recreaton,  Sports  &  Leisure  is  a  product 
tabloid  magazine  directed  at  the  profes¬ 
sional  interest  of  managers  of  parks,  re¬ 
sorts,  schools,  clubs,  condominiums  and 
other  fitness  and  leisure  facilities.  Also 
published  is  Resource,  a  directory  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  for  the  managed  recre¬ 
ation  industry. 

TROPHYLAND,  U.S.A.,  INC. 

7001  W.  20th  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  4606 

Hialeah,  FL  33014  /  (305)  823-4830 
Toll  Free:  800-327-5820  (coast  to  coast) 
800-432-3528  (in  Florida) 
Contact:  Paul  Fields 

Manufacturers  of  the  world’s  largest  se¬ 
lection  of  all-occasion  awards,  Trophy- 
land  features  trophies,  plaques,  desk  sets, 
high  quality  silver-plate,  medals,  medal¬ 
lions  and  other  incentive  awards.  Buying 
factory  direct  means  substantial  savings. 
Call  or  write  for  free  88-page  full  color 
catalog. 


Sporting  goods/ 

INFORMATION 

AMATEUR  SOFTBALL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 
2801  N.E.  50th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111  /  (405)  424- 
5266  | 

Contact:  Don  Porter 

AMERICAN  BOWLING  CONGRESS 
5301  South  76th  Street 
Greendale,  WI  53129  /  (414)1421-6400 
Contact:  Jack  Mordini 

American  Bowling  Congress  is  a  non-profit, 
non-commercial  voluntary  membership  or¬ 
ganization  providing  goods  and  services  to 
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its  nearly  4  million  members  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sport  of  American  tenpins. 

BLUMENFELD  SPORT  NET  CO. 

P.O.  Box  298 

Laporte,  IN  46350  /  (219)  362-9010 
Contact:  Bruce  Wilkinson 

CHAMPION  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

3141  Monroe  Ave. 

Rochester,  NY  14618  /  (716)  385-3200 
Contact:  Ron  Guarino 

FLAGHOUSE,  INC. 

18  West  18th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1  /  (212)  989-9700 
Contact:  Tamara  Levi 

Flaghouse  is  a  recreational  and  athletic 
supplier  which  can  provide  you  with  your 
every  need  for  fitness  programs  and  team 
activities.  Special  bonus  offers  available; 
bids  on  orders  over  $75.00.  Flaghouse  will 
outfit  your  whole  team,  supply  entire  fitness 
center,  or  sell  you  one  bowling  ball.  152 
page  catalog  features  2500  +  items. 

JAYFRO  CORPORATION 
Box  400 

Waterford,  CT  06385  /  (203)  447-3001 
Contact:  Evelyn  Kroll 

Jayfro  manufactures  quality  athletic, 
recreation,  physical  education,  gymnastic 
and  exercise  equipment  and  has  served  the 
institutional  market  for  over  33  years  with 
top  quality,  delivery  and  service.  A  special 
discount  is  extended  to  NESRA  members 
purchasing  equipment  for  employee  pro¬ 
grams. 

MUEHLEISEN  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

1100  N.  Johnson  Ave. 

El  Cajon,  CA  92020 
Toll  Free:  800-654-8567 

800-321-0756  (CA) 

Contact:  Denise  Stickney 

Muehleisen  offers  individual  as  well  as 
group  exercise  and  aerobic  mats.  Some 
styles  available  with  corporate  logo.  Also 
available:  gym  floor  covers,  athletic  field 
covers,  baseball  backstop  padding  and  em¬ 
blems.  Send  for  current  catalog  and  price 
list. 


NATIONAL  GOLF  FOUNDATION 
200  Castlewood  Dr. 

North  Palm  Beach,  FL  33408  /  (305) 
844-2500 

Contact:  Sheridan  Much 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
200  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W. 


Washington,  D.C,  20001  /  (202)  828- 
6000 

Contact:  John  Grubar 

U.S.  GAMES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  360874 
Melbourne,  FL  32936 
Toll  Free:  800-327-0484 
Contact:  Ted  Warren 


Sportswear 

ARTEX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
7600  Wedd 

Overland  Park,  KS  66204  /  (913)  631- 
4040 

Contact:  John  R.  Lee 

COLLEGIATE  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
81  Adams  Drive 

Totowa,  NJ  07512  /  (201)  256-8600 
Contact:  Stephen  Setterlund 

Collegiate  Pacific  offers  wholesale,  im¬ 
printed  sportswear,  including  silk  screen¬ 
ing  and  embroidery  on  t-shirts,  jerseys, 
fleece  wear,  jackets,  hats,  shorts,  and  polo 
shirts,  and  factory  production  of  pen¬ 
nants,  pillows  and  banners. 

KING  LOUIE  INTERNATIONAL, 
INC, 

13500  15th  Street 

Grandview,  MO  64030  /  (816)  765-5212 
Contact:  Michael  Milens 

Manufacturers  of  imprintable  wearables, 
including  jackets,  shirts,  sweaters,  bowl¬ 
ing  shirts  and  caps,  King  Louie’s  full  ser¬ 
vice  includes  silkscreening,  direct  em¬ 
broidery,  emblems  and  heat  transfers.  Low 
minimums  with  no  commitment. 

WEARHOUSE,  INC. 

10722  Hanna  St. 

Beltsville,  MD  20705  /  (301)  937-4843 
Contact:  Sam  Waterworth 
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ACCOMMODATIONS: 

HOTELS/RESORTS/ 

CRUISELINES 

ALSONETT  HOTELS 

Royal  Palms  Inn 

5200  E.  Camelback  Road 

Phoenix,  AZ  85018  /  (602)  840-3610 

Contact:  Patricia  Ryan 


AMERICAN  SKI  ASSOCIATION 
1580  Logan,  Suite  550 
Denver,  CO  80203  /  (303)  861-7669 
Contact:  David  Osborne 

The  American  Ski  Association  is  a  non¬ 
profit  association  representing  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  recreational  skiers.  The 
Association  is  dedicated  to  insuring  the 
continued  availability  of  a  high  quality  ski 
experience  at  a  reasonable  price.  50%  dis¬ 
count  for  NESRA  members  only! 

ARIZONA  BILTMORE  HOTEL 
24th  St.  &  Missouri 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016  /  (602)  954-2523 
Contact:  Sindy  Callaghan 

ASCUTNEY  MOUNTAIN  RESORT 
BOX  29 

Brownsville,  VT  05037  /  (802)  484-7711 
Contact:  David  West 

Ascutney  Mountain  Resott,  in  Brownsville, 
Vermont,  is  offering  special  discounts  on 
ski  &  stay  packages  to  participating  NESRA 
companies.  Resort  facilities  include  1530- 
foot  vertical,  31  trails,  60%  snowmaking, 
x-country,  100-unit  slope  condo/hotel,  and 
a  sports! health  center. 

BOSTON  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
50  Park  Plaza 

Boston,  MA  02117  /  (617)  426-2000 
Contact:  Theresa  Ryan 

BROWN’S  HOTEL 
Route  52 

Loch  Shel  Drake,  NY  12759  /  (914)  434- 
5151 

Contact:  Sherwin  Harrison 

CATALINA  CRUISES 
P.O.  BOX  1948 

San  Pedro,  CA  90733  /  (213)  547-1162 
Contact:  Alice  Ward 

CONNEXION  CRUISES 
9777  “M”  Street 

Omaha,  NE  68127  /  (402)  592-4100 
Toll  Free:  800-228-2550 
Contact:  Anne  Grace 

Connexion  Cruises  is  a  travel  program  of¬ 
fered  to  corporations.  NESRA  member  par¬ 
ticipation  makes  all  employees  eligible  for 
substantial  discounts  on  selected  sailings 
listed  in  the  Connexion  Cruises  brochure. 
Connexion  Cruises  offers  your  employees 
a  choice  of  four  cruise  lines  and  88  cruises 
with  worldwide  itineraries  in  1985. 

CROSSWAY  INN  &  TENNIS  RESORT 
3901  N.  Atlantic  Ave. 


Cocoa  Beach,  FL.  32931  /  (305)  783- 
2221 

Contact:  David  Spain 

DAYS  INNS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

2751  Buford  Highway,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30324  /  (404)  325-4000 
Contact:  Susan  Blackburn 

Days  Inn  offers  Day  Traveler,  a  coupon 
booklet  that  is  a  complimentary  book  good 
for  savings  of  up  to  thirty  percent  on  NESRA 
member  employees’  hotel  rooms  at  partic¬ 
ipating  Days  Inn  hotels.  Contact  Director 
of  Sales  Promotions  for  copies  of  Day  Trav¬ 
eler. 

THE  FONTAINBLEAU  HILTON 
4441  Collins  Avenue 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33140  /  (305)  538- 
2000 

Contact:  Leisure  Sales  Manager 

The  Fontainbleau  Hilton  is  a  deluxe  trop¬ 
ical  resort  hotel  featuring  elegant  accom¬ 
modations,  a  myriad  of  sporting  activities 
and  dining  for  every  mood,  from  beach  side 
bistro  to  classic  gourmet  cuisine.  NESRA 
members  receive  discounts  between  $10- 
60  off  our  popular  vacation  packages.  De¬ 
tails  available  from  Leisure  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

GRENELEFE  GOLF  &  TENNIS 
RESORT 

3200  State  Road,  #546 
Grenelefe,  FL  33844  /  (813)  422-7511 
Contact:  Nene  Peters 

HACIENDA  HOTEL  &  CASINO 
3950  Las  Vegas  Blvd.,  S. 

Las  Vegas,  NV  89119  /  (702)  739-891 1 
Contact:  Clem  Bernier 

HARRAH’S 

1725  Atlantic-Brigantine  Blvd. 

Atlantic  City,  NJ  08401  /  (609)  441-5000 
Contact:  Ted  Bergman 

HILTON  INNS— ORLANDO/ 
KISSIMMEE 
7400  International  Dr. 

Orlando,  FL  32809  /  (305)  351-9034 
Contact:  Paul  “Pete”  Edwards 

At  Hilton  Inns  Orlando! Kissimmee  you’ll 
find  a  sunny  garden  paradise,  surrounded 
by  lush  gardens  and  sparkling  pools.  Hil¬ 
ton  Inns  have  established  a  tradition  of 
quality  accommodations  and  service.  Hil¬ 
ton  Inns  is  your  entrance  to  meetings,  con¬ 
ventions  or  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime. 

HILTON  INTERNATIONAL  NEW 
YORK 

Three  World  Trade  Center-2nd  Floor 
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New  York,  NY  10158  /  (212)  938-9100 
Contact:  John  Reinacher 

HOLIDAY  INNS,  INC. 

5850  T.  G.  Lee  Blvd.,  Suite  320 
Orlando,  FL  32812  /  (305)  851-4023 
Contact:  Laurie  Cardenuto 

Up  to  50%  discount  rates  and  packages  for 
employees  of  NESRA  companies  at  select 
Florida  Holiday  Inn  Hotels  in  Orlando, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Miami  and  Miami  Beach. 
Twenty  group  packages,  including  attrac¬ 
tion  tickets,  also  available.  “ Value  Sea¬ 
son’  ’  specials  offered  periodically  for  ad¬ 
ditional  savings.  Color  brochures  upon 
request. 

HOTEL  PROPERTIES  OF  AMERICA 
c/o  Roth  Graham 
6465  Wayzata  Blvd. 

Minneapolis,  MN  55426  /  (612)  542- 
8480 

Contact:  John  Andrews 

INDIANHEAD  MOUNTAIN  RESORT 
Indianhead  Rd. 

Wakefield,  MI  49968  /  (906)  229-5181 
Contact:  Thomas  Britz 

INTERLAKEN  LODGE/VILLAS 
Highway  50  West 

Lake  Geneva,  WI  53147  /  (414)  248- 
9121 

Contact:  Dan  Hope 

Interlaken  Resort  and  Spa  Hotel  features 
complete  guest  services  and  resort  recre¬ 
ational  facilities.  10%  discount  on  Euro¬ 
pean  room  rates  and  all  Interlaken  coun¬ 
try  spa  package  plans  to  NESRA  members. 

JACK  McCORMACK  &  CO.,  INC. 

160  Central  Park,  South,  Suite  319 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Toll  Free:  800-247-1166 
Contact:  Greta  Christiansen 

Jack  McCormack  &  Co.  offers  discounts  of 
20-25%  off  various  cruiselines,  hotels,  and 
resort  properties.  Seven,  ten,  fourteen  day 
cruises  to  Caribbean,  Mexico,  Europe,  the 
Orient,  Trans  Canal,  Trans  Atlantic  and 
Alaska.  HotelsIResorts  located  in  Poconos 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

KILLINGTON  SKI  AREA/MOUNT 
SNOW  SKI  AREA 
Killington  Rd. 

Killington,  VT  05751 
Toll  Free:  800-422-3333 
Contact:  John  Clifford 

LOEWS  HOTELS 
666  5th  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10103  /  (212)  841-1529 
Contact:  Eileen  Healy 


MILFORD  PLAZA  HOTEL 

270  West  45th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10036  /  (212)  869-3600 

Contact:  Jody  Greenberg 

PACE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FLORIDA 
4311  W.  Vine  Street 
Kissimmee,  FL  32741  /  (305)  396-4213 
Contact:  Jeannie  Phelps 

RAMADA  COURT  OF  FLAGS  HOTEL 
5715  Major  Blvd. 

Orlando,  FL  32819  /  (305)  351-3340 
Contact:  Wilbur  Houston 

RAMADA  INNS,  INC. 

3838  E.  Van  Buren 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008  /  (602)  273-4370 

Contact:  John  Gregory 

REGENT  INTERNATIONAL  HOTELS 
122  E.  55th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10022  /  (212)  935-4950 
(NY). 

Toll  Free:  (800)  545-4000 
Contact:  Susan  Petri 

Regent  International  offers  a  1,000-acre 
plantation  located  on  the  north  shore  of 
Puerto  Rico — the  Cerramar  Beach  Hotel, 
with  508  air-conditioned  rooms,  each  with 
an  ocean  view,  just  steps  away  from  the 
beach.  Exclusive  savings  to  NESRA  em¬ 
ployees  only  on  total  vacation  packages — 
available  June  1  to  October  1,  1985. 

RESORT  INNS  OF  AMERICA 
5606  Gulf  Blvd. 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  33706  /  (813)  360- 
2731  |  . 

Contact:  Patsy  Gregory 

ROADWAY  ORLANDO  SOUTH 
MOTOR  INN 

4049  South  Orange  Blossom  Trail 
Orlando,  FL  32809  /  (305)  843-1350 
Contact:  Ms.  Sandy  Nomey 

SAGE  HOTELS  CORP. 

575  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02215  /  (617)  2^2-2900 
Contact:  Terry  Ryan 

SANIBEL  ISLAND  HILTON  INN 
937  Gulf  Drive 

Sanibel  Island,  FL  33957  /  (813)  472- 
3181 

Contact:  Dir.  of  National  Sales 

SAUNDERS  HOTELS 
64  Arlington  St. 

Boston,  MA  02117  /  (617)  426-2010 
Contact:  Ann  M.  Vis  vis 

Saunders  Hotels  include  the  Boston  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  ( $80-$l  15 ),  The  Plaza  Towers 


in  Boston  ($100-$140),  Copley  Square  Hotel 
in  Boston  ($54-$80),  and  Lenox  Hotel  in .. 
Boston  ($70-$115). 


SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 
P.O.  BOX  32099 
Charleston,  SC  29417 
Toll  Free:  800-845-2475 
800-845-5531  (for  reservations) 
800-922-2401  (in  South  Carolina) 
Contact:  Frank  Olive  to 

Seabrook  Island  is  a  2200-acre  oceanside 
resort  just  23  miles  from  histone  Charles¬ 
ton.  Nationally  acclaimed  golf,  tennis, 
deep-sea  fishing,  children’s  activities, 
horseback  riding,  over  3  mi.  of  uncrowded 
beach,  dining  and  villa  accommodations. 
30%  off  published  villa  rates  or  10%  off 
package  rates  year-round.  Ask  for  NESRA 
discount. 


SHERATON  TUCSON  EL 
CONQUISTADOR 
10000  North  Oracle  Rd. 

Tucson,  AZ  85716  /  (602)  742-7000 
Contact:  Elaine  Stevens 

The  El  Conquistador  is  a  self-contained 
luxury  resort  featuring  440  rooms,  golf, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  spa,  three  res¬ 
taurants  and  four  lounges.  1985  rates:  Jan- 
May — $80;  June-Sept. — $40;  Oct. -Dec. — 
$80.  Based  on  availability.  Identify  NESRA 
when  calling. 


STOUFFER  HOTELS 
625  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1225 
Chicago,  IL  60611  /  (312)  649-1800 
Contact:  Steven  Eichberg 

Stouffer  offers  new  and  exciting  hotels  lo¬ 
cated  in  Mobile,  Scottsdale,  Atlanta,  Maui, 
Chicago,  Cedar  Rapids,  Boston,  Tattle- 
Creek,  St.  Louis,  Rochester,  White  Plains, 
Winston-Salem,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Valley  Forge,  Houston,  Washing- 
tonD.C.,  Seattle.  Opening  soon  in  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  Baltimore.  Please  write  for 
more  information  regarding  programs  in 
these  cities. 


SURFSIDE  RESORTS: 

Ramada  Inn-Surfside 
Pirates  Cove  Beach  Lodge 
TraveLodge,  Daytona  Oceanfront 
3125  South  Atlantic  Ave. 

Daytona  Beach,  FL  32018  /  (904)  788- 
1000 

Toll  Free:  800-874-6996 

>800-342-4902  (Florida) 


Contact:  Joanne  DeMarco 


Surfside  Resorts  include  3  luxury  hotels, 
all  Oceanfront.  A  wide  array  of  accom¬ 
modations  to  choose  from,  including  large 
efficiencies  and  suites.  Fine  dining  &  en¬ 
tertainment  in  our  restaurants  &  cocktail 
lounges.  Convention,  meeting  &  banquet 
facilities  available  for  up  to  250  persons. 
Heated  pools,  game  rooms,  gift  shops. 
Centrally  located  to  all  major  East  Coast 
and  Central  Florida  attractions;  lodging 
discounts  up  to  25%  forNESRA  members!! 


TROPICANA  HOTEL  AND 
COUNTRY  CLUB 
3801  Las  Vegas  Blvd.  So. 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
Toll  Free:  800-634-4000 
Contact:  Marla  Fleming 


The  Tropicana  features  1150  luxurious 
rooms ,  seven  restaurants,  an  18-hole 
championship  golf  course,  a  stunning  Tif¬ 
fany  domed  casino,  and  the  world  famous 
Folies  Bergere.  Tropicana’ s  Frequent 
Visitor  Club — Trop  One  Club — offers 
NESRA  members  a  40%  discount  on 
membership. 


WEEKENDS  UNLIMITED 
c/o  Ramada  Hotel 
1732  Canal  St. 

New  Orleans,  LA  70112 
Toll  Free:  800-435-6652 

800-535-6652  (outside  LA) 


Weekends  Unlimited  offers  special  rates  at 
luxurious  hotels  in  Atlanta,  Houston  and 
New  Orleans  on  any  weekend  through  the 
year.  Call  us  now  to  sign  up  your  company 
for  this  free  employee  incentive  program. 


WESTIN  HOTELS 

The  Westin  Building,  2001  Sixth  Ave. 
Seattle,  CA  98121  /  (206)  447-5274 
Contact:  Jim  Weiss 


WINDJAMMER  BAREFOOT  CRUISES, 
LTD. 

P.O.  BOX  120 
Miami  Beach,  FL.  33119 
Toll  Free:  800-327-2600 
Contact:  Chuck  Werner 
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Westin  Hotels  offers  special  NESRA  Benefit 
Packages  at  its  participating  hotels  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
counts  range  from  6%  to  61%,  averaging 
36.6%.  For  reservations,  call  us  toll-free 
at  800-228-3000  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Identify  yourself  as  a  NESRA  member  and 
request  the  "NESRA  Benefit  Package’’  at 
the  hotel  of  your  choice.  For  details  write 
to  address  above. 


T RAVEL  AGENTS/ 
BROKERS/OPERATORS 


BERMUDA  TRAVEL  PLANNERS, 
LTD. 

420  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10170  /  (212)  867-2718 
(New  York) 

Toll  Free:  800-323-2020 
Contact:  Robert  Delorenz 


As  tour  operators,  Bermuda  Travel  Plan¬ 
ners  offers  NESRA  member  employees  in¬ 
dividual  vacation  travel  to  Bermuda  at 
group-rates.  Discounts  of  10-15%  are 
available  to  NESRA  employees  at  six  hotels 
and  two  cruise  lines  sailing  to  Bermuda. 


CLUB  EXTRAORDINAIRE/SKI 
EXTRAORDINAIRE/HIMALAYA 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 
Miller-Gove  Travel  Associates 
1900  Powell  St.,  Suite  110 
Emeryville,  CA  94608 
Toll  Free:  800-621-0851  Ext.  261 
Contact:  Hunt  McLean 


NESRA  discount  on  British  Airways  Flights. 
Deluxe  European  ski  adventures — com¬ 
plete  package  includes  full  time  profes¬ 
sional  instructor-guides.  Various  programs 
offering  helicopters  to  see  the  largest  areas 
in  France  in  one  week,  and  various  trips, 
from  photo  tours  to  ski  tours  to  trekings. 


HSI  RESERVATIONS 
7850  Vance  Drive 
Suite  220 

Denver,  CO  80003  /  (303)  431-6881 
Contact:  Patrick  Rahner 


INTERNATIONAL  WEEKEND 
CHARTER  VACATIONS 
1 170  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02134 
Toll  Free:  800-468-5000 
Contact:  Elaine  Taboh 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  RECREATION 
BROKERAGE,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  7339 

Boulder,  CO  80306  /  (303)  499-6190 
Contact:  Don  Parkin 


Rocky  Mountain  Recreation  Brokerage  of¬ 
fers  NESRA  groups  a  5%  discount  off  group 
rates  plus  complete  complimentary  trips. 
Some  sample  activities  with  minimum  group 
sizes  include  hunting,  fishing,  pack  trips: 
10;  Club  Med:  10;  skiing! lodging! lift  tick¬ 
ets:  25;  rafting:  40;  air  charters:  100;  and 
dude  ranches:  20. 


£  ■_  . 


SEE  &  TOUR  AMERICA,  INC. 

13  Whitehall  Ct. 

Streamwood,  IL  60103  /  (312)  882-9075 
Contact:  Beverly  Petterson 


TRAVEL  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

10  Grand  Ave. 

Rockville  Centre,  NY  1 1570  /  (301)  363- 
4900 

Contact:  Francis  McVeigh 


■i 
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TRAVERSE  COMPANY 
300  Potnam  Hill  Road 
Sutton,  MA  01527  /  (617)  865-6121 
Contact:  William  Perry 

The  Traverse  Company  provides  complete 
ski  vacations  which  are  fun  for  employees 
and  easy  to  organize.  Minimum  group  size 
of  20  paid  people  gets  choice  of  Killington, 
Stowe,  Mt.  Snow,  Sugarbush,  Quebec  City 
and  more. 
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WHOLE  EARTH  RAFTING,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  4 

Terry,  W V  25934  /  (304)  255-6563 
Contact:  Tony  Rotondo 


T RAVEL  INFORMATION/ 
VISITOR  BUREAUS 


ALPINE  SKI  CLUB  OF  AMERICA, 
INC. 

P.O.  Box  420 

Delmar,  NY  12054  /  (518)  456-7556 
Contact:  Joseph  Rheal 


AMERICAN  BROCHURE 
DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
370  Wahconah  St. 

P.O.  Box  1140 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202  /  (413)  443-4833 
Contact:  Barry  Hollister 


AUSTRIA  NATIONAL  TOURIST 
OFFICE,  INC. 

545  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10017 
Toll  Free:  800-223-0284 


CANADIAN  CONSULATE 
1251  6th  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10020  /  (212)  586-2400 
Contact:  Ronald  Merrick 


i' . 
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American  Brochure  provides  displays  packed 
with  free  brochures  from  airlines,  resorts, 
theme  parks,  ski  areas  and  other  attrac¬ 
tions.  A  unique  access  to  vacation  packages 
at  tremendous  savings  is  offered,  along  with 
free  copies  of  Ski  America  magazine. 
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A  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  THAT 
REALLY  SPARKLES 


Las  Vegas,  NV  89109  /  (702)  733-2205 
Contact:  Bill  Reid 


NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  & 
VISITORS  BUREAU 
Two  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  NY  10019  /  (212)  397-8200 
Contact:  Charles  Gillet 


DISCOVER  AMERICA  TRAVEL 
ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

1899  L.  St.,  N.W.  #600 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  /  (202)  293- 
1433 

Contact:  William  Toohey 


is  a  full  range  of 
designed;tdf|ti 


LAS  VEGAS  CONVENTION  & 
VISITORS  AUTHORITY 
3150  Paradise  Road 


MINNEAPOLIS  TOURISM  &  VISITOR 
COMMISSION 
15  South  5th  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402  /  (612)  348- 
4313 

Contact:  Barbara  Scholle 


NORTH  BAY  TOURIST- 
CONVENTION  DEPARTMENT 
City  Hall-200  McIntyre  Street 
North  Bay,  Ontario  P1B  8H8  /  (705) 
474-0400 

Contact:  Ross  Kenzie 


North  Bay  is  a  city  of  over  50,000  people 
that  offers  a  four-season  vacation  oppor¬ 
tunity  (fishing,  hunting,  skiing,  all  water 
sports)  and  small  (up  to  300  delegates ) 
meeting  facilities .  NESRA  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  city  between  the  lakes  in 
the  heart  of  Ontario. 


SCOTTSDALE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 
P.O.  BOX  129 

Scottsdale.  AZ  85252  /  (602)  945-8481 
Contact:  Carol  Pound 


BUY 

FACTORY  DIRECT 


TROPHIES 
AWARDS 
PLAQUES 
SPECIALTY  ITEMS 


Write  for  your 
FREE  88  PAGE  CATALOG 


cTrophylarid  |JJs[J  °Iiic 


7001  W.  20th  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  4606 
Hialeah,  Florida  33014 
DEPT.  NESRA 


What's  all  play 


$-’$)  }tr  D iitititi  fv  Travel  C^rti 


and  no  work? 


The  Entertainment  '85  Fine  Dining  Card  and  Discount 
Book. . .  an  all  inclusive  employee  benefit  program 
offering  everything  from  discounts  on  dining ;  movies 
and  sports  to  substantial  savings  on  world-wide  trips. 

We're  the  original  and  best  2  for  1  discount  program  in  America  with  all  the 
great  ideas  that  have  made  us  number  one  for  24  years .  .  .  packaged  in 
one  easy-to-use  book. 

Dine  at  your  area's  most  popular  restaurants .  .  .  pay  for  one  dinner  and  get 
the  second  one  free  when  you  present  your  Entertainment®  Fine  Dining 
Card.  Treat  yourself  to  50%  savings  at  hundreds  of  casual  and  ethnic 
restaurants,  first-run  movies,  concerts,  theatre,  sports,  special  events  and 
major  hotels  coast  to  coast.  A  special  membership  benefit  is  Entertainment^ 

Travel  Services,  Inc., ...  a  full-service  travel  agency  equipped  to  serve  all 
your  travel  needs  at  reduced  rates  on  airlines,  cruises,  charters  and  more. 

We'll  provide  Entertainment®  ’85  books  to  your  company  or  employee 
organization  on  consignment  with  no  deposit  and  no  risk.  You  forward 
payment  only  for  those  books  sold  after  distribution  to  employees  and  co¬ 
workers.  Return  unsold  books  for  full  credit.  We  provide  advertising,  posters 
and  sales  promotion  materials  free.  Employee  clubs  or  special  employee 
groups  can  also  raise  funds  for  recreation,  service  or  charitable  purposes 
with  our  unique  fund-raising  program. 

Entertainment®  ’85  is  available  in  48  major  metropolitan  areas  nationwide. 

Since  1962,  thousands  of  companies  and  employee  groups  have  benefited 
while  enjoying  more  of  life's  best ...  for  less.  It's  a  unique  employee  benefit 
with  something  for  everyone  all  year  long. 

For  more  information  call  our  local  Entertainment®  office  or  national 
headquarters  in  Birmingham,  Michigan  at  (313)  642-8300. 


PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

1400  N.  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  BIRMINGHAM,  Ml  48011 


FITNESS/HEALTH  BULLETIN 

There  Is  No  Immunity 

by  Raymond  G.  Lapierre 


Not  too  long  ago  the  running  world 
was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  author/runner  Jim  Fixx.  Fit¬ 
ness  enthusiasts  across  the  country  heard 
about  the  tragedy  on  the  evening  news, 
and  the  commentary  left  some  doubt 
as  to  the  benefits  of  running.  There  was 
even  a  little  innuendo  that  running  may 
have  caused  his  death. 

Fixx,  internationally  known  author 
of  the  books  The  Complete  Book  of 
Running  and  Jim  Fixx’ s  Second  Book 
of  Running,  was  found  dead  at  age  52. 
He  was  out  alone  for  a  ten-mile  run 
along  the  backroads  of  Vermont,  a 
practice  he  followed  regularly  to  the 
tune  of  80  to  90  miles  a  week. 

To  most  runners,  the  news  of  Fixx’s 
unexpected  death  was  very  disturbing. 
Supposedly,  here  was  a  man  in  peak 
condition  who  died  after  experiencing 
a  cardiac  arrest  during  his  late  after¬ 
noon  jog. 

Opponents  of  long-distance  running 
used  his  death  as  an  example  of  the  ills 
of  running.  This  school  of  thought  was 
reinforced  for  millions  of  viewers  when 
Swiss  marathoner  Gabriella  Andersen- 
Schiess  struggled  through  an  audience 
debilitating  last  lap  around  the  Olympic 
track  and  collapsed  after  crossing  the 
finish  line.  The  jogging  community  was 
wondering  what  to  make  of  it  all. 


FIXX:  HEADED  FOR  DEATH? 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  and 
experts  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  tragedy,  some  facts  are  emerging. 
Dr.  Stephen  P.  Van  Camp,  a  cardiol¬ 
ogist  in  private  practice  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  exercise  physiology 


at  San  Diego  State  University,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  circumstances  leading  to 
Fixx’s  death  in  an  article  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1984  issue  of  The  Physician  and 
Sportsmedicine : 

Fixx  at  age  36  was  a  man  headed  for 
a  heart  attack.  He  smoked  two  packs 
of  cigarettes  a  day,  was  overweight 
(214  lbs)  and  exercised  irregularly. 


“T 

I  o  most  runners,  the  news 
of  Fixx’s  unexpected  death 
was  very  disturbing  .  .  .  here 
was  a  man  in  peak  condition 
who  died  after  experiencing  a 
cardiac  arrest  during  his  late 
afternoon  jog.” 


He  began  running  to  regain  fitness, 
stopped  smoking,  lost  50  lbs,  and 
eventually  became  an  avid  runner  and 
marathoner.5 

For  some,  heart  attacks  come  with¬ 
out  warning;  for  others,  and  experts 
suggest  Jim  Fixx  was  among  the  latter 
group,  there  are  some  warning  signals. 


Fixx  complained  of  exhaustion  a  few 
days  prior  to  his  death  and  told  family 
members  he  felt  a  tightness  in  his  throat 
while  running.  Both  of  these  are  a  sign 
of  angina,  a  common  heart  disease. 

Heredity  offered  him  another  strong 
indicator.  Fixx’s  father  died  of  a  heart 
problem  at  age  43.  Experts  placed  Fixx 
in  the  high  risk  category  based  on  he¬ 
redity  alone.  The  autopsy  revealed  two 
of  Fixx’s  coronary  arteries  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  blocked  to  warrant  a  by-pass 
operation. 

As  it  turns  out,  Jim  Fixx  was  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  His  health 
condition  and  his  exercise  regimen  sug¬ 
gested  he  would  suffer  cardiovascular 
problems  while  under  physical  stress, 
and  that  could  equate  to  a  10-  to  15- 
mile  jog. 


FOLLOWING  DOCTOR’S 
ORDERS 

We’ll  never  know  the  reasons  why 
Fixx  did  not  seek  medical  advice.  But 
the  message  is  clear:  even  those  who 
have  a  small  risk  of  heart  disease  should 
seek  a  physician’s  advice  on  their  ex¬ 
ercise  program. 

Joggers  who  are  now  active  should 
visit  a  doctor  who  is  familiar  with 
sportsmedicine.  Those  who  are  not  now 
actively  involved  in  exercise  should  see 
a  doctor  before  they  start.  A  physician 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  amount  and 
type  of  exercise  each  individual  can 
and  should  engage  in. 

Some  type  of  cardiovascular  exer¬ 
cise  can  generally  be  prescribed  for  just 
about  everyone.  For  some  it  may  be 
jogging  or  swimming,  for  others  it  may 
mean  just  walking. 

“It’s  not  so  much  the  exercise  itself, 
as  the  initial  health  of  the  individual 
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that  determines  the  type  and  intensity 
of  exercise,”  says  Dr.  Van  Camp. 

Dr.  Ralph  S.  Paffenbargar,  in  a  study 
of  over  17,000  Harvard  graduates  ages 
35  to  84,  demonstrated  that  exercise 
was  beneficial.  He  found  those  men 
who  did  strenuous  exercise  at  least  three 
times  a  week  had  about  half  as  many 
heart  attacks  as  those  who  were  not 
active.  He  further  concluded  that  even 
less  vigorous  exercise  (i.e.,  tennis, 
walking)  led  to  a  decreased  risk  of  cor¬ 
onary  disease. 


As  recreators  and  fitness  program 
administrators,  we  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  encourage  our  employees 
to  exercise  for  their  own  good.  The 
Fixx  tragedy  also  points  to  a  need  to 
encourage  them  to  follow  a  physician’s 
prescribed  exercise  guidelines.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  and  those  just  beginnning  on  an 
exercise  program.  Perhaps  your  com¬ 
pany  can  arrange  for  this  advice  for 
interested  employees. 

There  is  no  question  that  habitual 
exercise  is  good  for  the  heart.  We  need 
to  remember  that  even  if  we  are  avid 
joggers,  swimmers  or  athletes,  we  are 
not  immune  to  these  risks,  and  we  need 
to  check  our  physical  system  from  time 
to  time.  XR 


Raymond  G.  Lapierre  is  a  NESRA 
Region  IV  Director. 
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(Show  Them  You  Care— the  EASY  Way! 


Our  FREE  Benefit  Program  lets  you  offer  employees 
a  big  40%  DISCOUNT  on  all  of  their  printed  stationery 
needs.  And,  it  practically  runs  itself! 


Wedding  Invitations 


Personal  Stationery 


Announcements 


Christmas  Cards 


Personalized  Wedding  Accessories  and  Gifts 


No  investment.  No  minimums.  Little  supervision! 

Just  display  our  FREE  albums.  We  provide  ordering 
packets  and  promotional  aids.  Employees  deal  directly 
with  us.  We  ship  to  their  homes  and  collect  payment. 
All  items  guaranteed. 

CALL  Toll-Free  800-323-2718  (In  Illinois  312-458-3192) 


J*  CALL  Tol 

T  ^ 

\  EMPLOYEE 


Ask  about  our  NEW  mail  order  catalog! 


SERVICES,  Inc. 


cy 


MAIL  TO: 

Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc./P. O.  Box  248/Bedford  Park,  IL  60499 

Yes!  I  am  interested  in  your  program. 

Please  contact  me. 


Company  Name 


Your  Name 


Number  of  Employees 


-neIia 
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NEW  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Enhance  Employee  Health  With 
Health  Awareness  Action  Plan 

Take  action  now  and  educate  your 
employees  in  areas  that  affect  their  health 
and  “quality”  of  life,  with  Thomas  B. 
Gilliam  Enterprises’  new  Health 
Awareness  Action  Plan  (H.A.A.P.®). 

Representing  an  entire  program  of 
lectures,  booklets,  paycheck  staffers, 
table  tents  and  activity  sessions,  the 
plan  is  designed  to  enhance  the  health 
of  your  employees.  These  services  are 
delivered  by  qualified  health  profes¬ 
sionals  with  experience  in  exercise,  nu¬ 
trition,  stress,  risk  factors,  blood  pres¬ 
sure  management  and  healthy  back 
fundamentals. 

Employers  looking  for  a  wellness 
program  can  choose  from  one,  two, 
three  or  all  services  offered  by  Thomas 
B.  Gilliam  Enterprises.  The  firm  will 
tailor  its  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual  company  as  well  as  train 
company  employees  to  be  resource 
people  and  provide  a  technical  manual 
for  their  use. 

The  Health  Awareness  Action  Plan 
can  help  employees  experience  new 
levels  of  wellness,  thereby  improving 
their  attendance  and  productivity  while 
helping  to  contain  health  care  costs. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Health  Awareness  Action  Plan,  contact 
Thomas  B.  Gilliam  Enterprises,  P.O. 
Box  254,  Twinsburg,  OH  44087,  (216) 
425-9344. 


High-tech  Bodybuilding  With 
The  Lean  Machine™  PRO 

Bring  high-tech  bodybuilding  to  your 
home  or  office  with  The  Lean  Ma¬ 
chine™  PRO,  a  patented,  cam-and- 
spring  action  home  and  office  fitness 
center  designed  to  exercise  all  of  the 
body’s  major  muscle  groups. 

Manufactured  by  The  Lean  Ma¬ 
chine,  Inc.,  the  PRO  is  the  high-tech 
successor  to  the  company’s  popular  di¬ 
rect-mail  model,  The  Lean  Machine. 
In  addition  to  its  sleek  eye  appeal,  the 
PRO  model,  with  simple  to  adjust  sta¬ 
tion  changes,  is  designed  for  48  dif¬ 
ferent  toning  and  conditioning  exer¬ 
cises. 


Its  patented  cam  and  counterforce 
spring  action  eliminates  the  hassle  of 
weights  or  weight  stacks  and  affords 
the  user  consistent  resistance  with  a 
range  of  30  to  200  pounds.  Unlike  most 
home  fitness  systems,  The  Lean  Ma¬ 
chine  PRO  permits  weight  adjustments 
in  exact  pounds  desired,  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  increments  of  ten  pounds  or 
more. 


The  Lean  Machine @  PRO 


This  uniform  resistance,  obtained  by 
using  counterforce  springs  and  a  cam 
instead  of  weights,  results  in  a  better, 
more  efficient  workout.  Low  inertial 
resistance,  due  to  the  PRO’S  high  tech 
design,  allows  for  deeper  muscle  con¬ 
ditioning  and  more  thorough,  well  pro¬ 
portioned  results — more  rapidly. 

The  Lean  Machine  PRO  is  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy-duty,  high  quality  steel 
accented  with  chrome-plated  trim  and 
a  durable  vinyl  covered  bench.  It  car-- 
ries  a  limited  one-year  warranty.  Ten 
minutes  and  three  common  household 
tools  are  all  that’s  necessary  for  easy 
assembly. 

For  more  details  on  The  Lean  Ma¬ 
chine  PRO,  contact  The  Lean  Ma¬ 
chine,  Inc.,  7245  S.  Harl,  Tempe  AZ 
85283,  (602)  264-7009. 

New  Lunchtime  Training  Tools 
Now  Available 

Cally  Curtis  Company,  Hollywood, 
California,  recently  announced  the  de¬ 


but  of  Brown  Bag  Seminars,  a  series 
of  lunchtime  training  tools  for  com¬ 
panies  that  believe  in  employee  train¬ 
ing  but  cannot  afford  the  downtime. 

Each  Brown  Bag  Seminar  is  a  self- 
contained  program  which  includes  a  half 
hour  film  (or  videocassette),  books, 
specially  prepared  handouts  so  partic¬ 
ipants  won’t  have  to  spend  time  taking 
notes  and  scratch-pad-style  reminder 
aids  to  help  employees  remember  what 
they  have  learned  once  they  return  to 
their  desks. 

The  new  series  will  contain  four  pro¬ 
grams  covering  topics  of  benefit  for  both 
the  employee  and  the  organization,  such 
as  time  management,  procrastination, 
assertiveness  and  self-change.  Im¬ 
proved  employee  skills  in  these  areas 
can  help  boost  company  productivity. 

“These  programs  will  turn  your 
company  lunch  breaks  into  educational 
opportunities.  They  are  timely,  topical 
and  inexpensive,”  states  Cally  Curtis, 
president  of  the  Cally  Curtis  Company. 
‘  ‘We  feel  they  will  be  an  indispensible 
tool  for  companies  that  believe  in  train¬ 
ing  but  cannot  afford  to  take  employees 
away  from  their  jobs  or  for  companies 
that  want  to  give  self-motivated  em¬ 
ployees  a  way  to  improve  skills  on  their 
own  time.” 


Educate  employees  with  Brown  Bag  Seminars 


Three-day  rental  price  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  (only  film/video  is  returned,  the 
customer  keeps  the  rest)  is  $185.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  of  each  program  (the  cus¬ 
tomer  keeps  everything)  is  $585  for 
16mm  film,  $560  for  videocassette  (3/V  ’ , 
'A”  Beta  and  V2”  VHS  formats  avail¬ 
able).  All  prices  plus  postage. 

Brown  Bag  Seminars  can  be  ordered 
by  phone  or  mail  from  the  Cally  Curtis 
Company,  1111  North  Las  Palmas  Av¬ 
enue,  Hollywood,  California  90038, 
(213)467-1101.  ^ 
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Associated  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Burbank,  California.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Bob  Pindroh — (213)  849- 
1556  or  Carol  Unch— (213)  843-2858. 

Atlanta  Area  Employee  Service  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association/ Atlanta,  Georgia.  Meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Contact  Carl  Pirkle — 
(404)  827-0497. 

Capital  Area  Recreation  Council/ Austin,  Texas. 
Meets  monthly.  Contact  Ann  Costillo — (512)  250- 
6565. 

Central  Coast  Industrial  Recreation  Council/ 

Santa  Cruz,  California.  Meets  the  last  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  excluding  December.  Contact 
Terry  Schmucker — (408)  438-2900. 

Central  Ohio  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Columbus,  Ohio.  Meets  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month;  meets  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November.  Contact  Sue  Potter — (614) 
227-6205. 

Chicago  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/Chicago,  Illinois.  Meets  monthly 
except  May  and  August.  Contact  Britta  Mans¬ 
field— (312)  496-3232. 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Employee  Recreation  and  Services/Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Contact  Don  Schneider — (513)  421-1800. 

Cleveland  Employee  Services  Association/ 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday 
of  the  month  except  July  and  August.  Contact 
Robert  Gillespie — <216)  696-2222. 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metroplex  Recreation 
Council/Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Meets  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  December. 
Contact  Bob  Brown — (214)  457-6524 

Dayton  Industrial  Athletic  Association/Day¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  George  Mullen — (513)  227-5938. 

Denver  Area  Employee  Services  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Association/Denver,  Colorado.  Meets  the 
last  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Walt  Ar- 
nason.  (303)  673-4267. 

Employee  Services  and  Recreation  Inland 

Empire/Riverside  and  San  Bemadino,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Meets  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Contact  Russ  Drew— (714)  787-1100. 

Employee  Service  and  Recreation  Orange 
County/Orange  County;  California.  Meets  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Phyllis 
Smith— (714)  732-2432. 

Erie  Recreation  Services  Association/Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Tom  Whitford— (814)  456-8511. 

Gateway  Association  for  Recreation  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Services/St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Meets 
monthly.  Contact  William  F.  Osterloh — (618) 
258-2905. 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  Industrial  Recre¬ 
ation  Council/Los  Angeles,  California.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Dave 
Baker— (213)  536-5693. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Greater 

Phoenix/Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meets  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Penberthy — 
(602)  235-3172. 

Industrial  Recreation  Council  of  Southern  Ar¬ 
izona/Tucson,  Arizona.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Ron  Aros — (602)  791  - 
2650. 

Industrial  Recreation  Directors  Association  of 

New  York/New  York,  New  York.  Meets  the  last 
Thursday  of  each  month.  Contact  Barbara  Mans¬ 
field— (212)  623-4983. 

Iowa  Recreation  and  Employee  Services  As¬ 
sociation/Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Meets  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Rebecca  Gre¬ 
gory— (319)  395-3521. 

League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associations/ 

Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the  third  Thursday  of 
the  month,  excluding  July  and  August.  Contact 
Quintin  Cary — (202)  697-3816 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Recreation  and 
Employee  Services/Boston,  Massachusetts.  Meets 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  September 
through  June.  Contact  Harriet  Kane — (617)  620- 
5510. 

Metro  Employees  Recreation  Chapter/Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Meets  the  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month.  Contact  Lynn  Clark — (713)  776-5309. 

Michigan  Employee  Services  and  Recreation 

Association/Detroit,  Michigan.  Meets  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wednesday  of  the  month,  excluding  Decem¬ 
ber.  Contact  Mickey  Alderman — (313)  354-9154. 

Minnesota  Employee  Recreation  and  Services 
Council/St,  Paul,  Minnesota.  Meets  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  George  Hage- 
mann — (612)  373-7761  or  Sue  Shepherd — (612) 
729-5331. 

Nashville  Area  Employee  Services  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Association/Nashville,  Tennessee.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bebe  Dorris — (615)  361-2475. 


American  Playground  Device  Co . 16 

American  Ski  Association . . . 4 

Berkey  Film  Processing  . 6 

Cherry  Hill  Furniture,  Carpet 

&  Interiors  . COVER  IV 

Collegiate-Pacific  . 15 

Employee  Printing  Services,  Inc . 45 

Entertainment  Publications,  Inc . 43 

Fun  Services,  Inc . COVER  II 

Guardian  Photo,  Inc . 21 

Hallmark  Jewelry  . 42 

Health  Media  Distributors  . . . 5,  7,  9 


Northern  Indiana  Employee  Services  and 

Recreation/Warsaw,  Indiana.  Contact  Betty  At¬ 
chison— (219)  267-9389. 

Oakland  Industrial  Recreation  Association/ 

Oakland,  California.  Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month,  except  January  and  July.  Contact  Car¬ 
ole  Jackson— (415)  273-3791. 

Rochester  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Association/Rochester,  New  York. 
Meets  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact 
Angela  Cerame — (716)422-3159. 

San  Antonio  Corporate  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion/San  Antonio,  Texas.  Meets  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Brenda  Rob¬ 
bins— (512)  684-5111. 

San  Diego  Industrial  Recreation  Council/San 

Diego,  California.  Meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month.  Contact  Jim  Christian — (619)  586- 
3578. 

Seattle  Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation/Seattle,  Washington.  Meets  the  last 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Contact  Vic  Mar¬ 
shall— (206)  447-7691. 

Toledo  Industrial  Recreation  and  Employees 

Services  Council/Toledo,  Ohio.  Meets  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  excluding  December. 
Contact  Jackie  Erwin — (419)  255-7027. 

Tri-County  Industrial  Recreation  Council/Santa 

Clara,  California.  Meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month.  Contact  Carol  Piras — (408)  742-5972. 

Washington  Area  Recreation  and  Employee 
Services  Council/Washington,  D.C.  Meets  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month.  Contact  Irene 
Heavey— (202)  556-5174. 


CONFERENCES  &  EXHIBITS 


The  1985  NESRA  Conference  and  Exhibit  will 
be  held  May  1-5  at  the  Boston  Sheraton  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  NESRA  headquarters:  312/562-8130. 


Hilton  Inns — Orlando/Kissimmee . 18 

Interlaken  Lodge/Villas  . 10 

Jayfro  Corp . 5 

King  Louie  International  . COVER  III 

Muehleisen  Mfg.  Co . 27 

New  England  Camp  &  School  Supply  ...  18 

Seabrook  Island  Resort  . 7 

See’s  Candies  . 8 

Trophyland  USA,  Inc . 42 

Tropicana  Hotel . 9 

Weight  Watchers  Inti.  Inc . 11 

Wisconsin  Dells  . 19 
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ta  mile-owned  huMne^  I'^rabliMS  in 

19 1 3  —  providing  more  than  50  years 
of  expert  service.  Member:  Chamber  of 
C( immerce  of  the  United  States;  Better 
Rumuoss  Bureau  ot  Central  North 

Carolina;  NESRA. 

Employee  service  managers  can  order 
a  no  charge  Cherry  Hill  Portfolio  of 


gogy  ; :  -  inmost  states 

P.O.Box  7405 
hut  nitureland  Station 
High  Point,  North  Carolu 
27264  '  ?  "S 

Associate  member 


%  off  retail.  NESRA  members  vvi 
able  to  select  from  more  than  50' 
the  finest  brands.  Names  like: 


NESRA 


